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western  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  For  he  resolutely  and  un- 
£[paringly  desecrated  and  destroyed  idolatry,  with  its  altars  and 
priesthood,  not  only  at  Bethel,  but  also  ^  in  the  cities  of  Manasseh, 
JEphraim^  and  Simeon^  even  unto  Naphtali^  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  6). 
And  we  read  elsewhere,  that  *•  he  took  away  all  the  ^  high  places 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria^  which  the  kings  of  Israel  had  made  to 
provoke  the  Lord  to  anger,  and  did  to  them  according  to  all  the 
acts  that  he  had  done  in  Bethel.  And  he  slew  (sacrificed^  marg.) 
all  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  were  there  upon  the  altars, 
and  burned  men's  bones  upon  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem ' 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  19,  20). 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  tidings  of  such  a 
scornful  and  decisive  desecration  and  destruction  of  idolatrous 
places,  altars,  and  priests  in  his  province  of  Samaria,  would  highly 
exasperate  the  Assyrian  monarch  then  occupying  the  throne  of 
Nineveh,  if  he  were  acttiatty,  and  not  merely  nominally^  the  master 
of  Samaria  at  the  period  in  question.  He  could  not  but  regard 
this  violent  attack  upon  idols  and  altars  as  heinous  sacrilege,  and 
an  unpardonable  insult  to  his  own  authority  and  majesty.  And 
consequently  (speaking  after  the  mamier  of  men)  the  throne  and 
personal  liberty  of  Josiah,  if  not  his  very  Ufe,  would  have  been 
seriously  endangered. 

Now  it  is  here  that  a  question,  not  without  its  interest  and  im- 
portance, at  once  suggests  itself,  and  which  it  is  the  leading  object 
of  this  essay  to  discuss.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  reigning 
monarch  in  Nineveh  was  actually  the  supreme  lord  of  Samaria  at 
the  time  of  Josiah's  memorable  desecration  of  idolatry  in  that 
province  ?    Or,  is  it  rather  to  be  inferred  that,  in  consequence  of 

^iB^i^—i ^^i^^^i^^^— ^^— IP   ■■■        m       m       I  iM      ■    MMM  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^^  m  ■  —        i   ^    ■  ■   p  ■    ^m^— pm^^^^m   pi  ■  p       ■      ■  ■    ■        ^m^  ■■*        -^  ■  ■         -■■■■^^ 

^  No  mention  is  here  made  of  such  altars  as  may  have  been  erected  throughout 
Samaria,  by  the  Gentile  colonists  to  their  various  idols.  It  is  however  probable 
that  all  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  king  would  be  destroyed.  The  zeal 
of  Josiah  was  doubtless  especially  directed  against  the  '  high  places '  made  by  the 
kings  of  Israel,  which  were  only  the  successive  developments  of  the  same  spirit  of 
guilty  disloyalty  to  Jehovah,  manifested  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  also  at  Dan. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  golden  calf,  with  its  altar,  at  Bethel,  was  the  more 
flagrant  outrage  of  the  two ;  as  this  place  was  upon  the  borders  of  Judah,  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  closely  associated  with  the  history  of 
til©  patriarch  Jacob. 

It  is  not  credible  that  Josiah  was  ignorant  of  the  memorable  prediction  uttered 
three  centuries  previously  against  that  guilty  spot.  And  he  would  naturally  feel 
that,  while  this  solemn  prediction  commanded  lum  to  accomplish  its  literal  denun- 
ciation against  Bethel,  its  spirit  justified  him  (perhaps  called  him  to  the  additional 
task)  in  overthrowing  the  idolatry  of  Israel  (should  circumstances  permit  it, 
without  detriment  to  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  Assyrian  monarch)  in  all 
the  other  high  places  and  altars  which  had  been  subsequently  erected  in  the  land 
of  Jehovah,  in  imitation  of  the  parent  altar  at  Bethel.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  (as  happened  in  Hezekiah*s  reformation)  the  Lord  inclined  the  hearts  of  the 
remnant  of  Israel  in  Samaria,  at  least  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  to  encourage  Josiah,  and  co-operate  with  him. 
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some  momentous  vicissitudes  in  Assyrian  afiairs,  the  remote  and 
comparatiyely  obscure  district  of  Samaria  had  already,  through  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  really  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  king?  And  that  the  Most  High  had 
virtually  resumed  (so  to  speak)  his  farmer  immediate  sovereignty 
and  government  of  the  land  of  the  ten  tribes — thus  bringing  it 
once  more  under  the  anti-idolatrous  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic 
law  ?  Nay,  that  he  had  virtually  again  given  it  (now  destitute  of 
any  earthly  master)  to  be,  for  a  brief  space,  under  the  rule  of  the 
house  of  David,  to  which  it  had  originally  belonged. 

Before  we  examine  the  page  of  secular  history,  let  us  inquire  to 
what  inference  upon  this  point  the  Hebrew  records  naturally  and 
obviously  conduct  us.  Surely,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
Josiah,  after  his  apparently  presumptuous  and  unpardonable  dese- 
cration of  idolatrous  worsnip  in  Samaria,  suffered  no  molestation 
during  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  from  Nineveh 
(or  frx)m  Babylon),  it  seems  almost  necessaiy  to  conclude  that,  at 
the  time  in  question,  the  Assyrian  was  either  too  weak,  or  too 
much  engaged  with  more  important  events  at  home,  to  have  leisure 
and  ability  for  the  due  assertion  of  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the 
far  distant  land  of  the  ten  tribes,  against  the  earnest,  zealous,  and 
comparatively  powerful  king  of  Judah.  And  this  conclusion 
derives  further  confirmation  from  the  fact  recorded  by  the  sacred 
historian,  that,  at  the  dose  of  Josiah's  reign,  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  so  little  feared  the  arms  of  Assyria  or  Babylon, 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  in  person  a  hostile  expedition 
to  the  banks  of  the  distant  Euphrates,  when  Josiah  sought  to 
arrest  his  course,  and,  in  attempting  to  do  this,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  battle  at  Megiddo.  Doubtless  that  which  most  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  Pharaoh's  venturing  upon  an  expedition  so 
remote,  also  best  explains  why  the  king  of  Judah  had  remained 
unmolested  during  the  m^cedmg  thirteen  years,  viz.,  that  Assyria 
was  now  too  weak,  and  Babylon  not  yet  sufficiently  strong,  to  be 
regarded  as  formidable  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  confirm  itom  secular  history  this  con- 
clusion to  which  the  sacred  records  lead  us,  and  to  show  that 
at  the  time  when  the  zealous  and  pious  son  of  Amon  so  sternly 
and  scomfrilly  overthrew  idolatry  in  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes, 
the  Scythian,  invasion  and  dominion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mu-- 
phrates  and  Tigris^  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Median  Cyaxares, 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  sovereign  of  Nineveh  to  punish 
the  Jewish  king  for  thus  acting  as  the  independent  lord  of  Sa- 
maria, and  doing  in  the  most  public  manner  that  which  would 
certainly  be,  in  me  highest  degree,  offensive  and  insulting  to  a 
proud  and  idolatrous  Assyrian  monarch. 

B  2 
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In  attempting  to  perform  this  task,  let  me  first  briefly  notice  the 
leading  circumstances  immediately  connected  with  the  Asiatic 
inroad  of  this  victorious  horde  of  barbarians.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  a  band  of  Cinmierians,  having  been  expelled  from  Europe  by 
certain  Scythians,  gained  possession  (probably  by  surprise)  of  the 
Lydian  capital  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel.  He  adds 
that  the  victorious  Scythians  afterwards  followed  in  pursuit  of  these 
Cimmerians,  and,  deviating  from  the  right  route,  encountered  and 
utterly  defeated  the  Median  king  Cyaxares.  They  marched  as 
conquerors  southward  (and  this  fact  implies  their  successful  pro- 
gress through  a  considerable  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  during 
which  Babylon  also  might  learn  to  fear  their  power)  until  they  had 

f)a8sed  below  Ascalon,  and  had  therefore  approached  the  southern 
imits  of  Palestine.  They  would  there  find  themselves  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  Palestine  and  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Such  an  obstacle  was  calculated  to  check  and  dis- 
courage rude  barbarians,  unprovided  with  means  to  cross  the  sandy 
waste.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Egyptian 
king  Psammitichus,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  met 
them  with  prayers  and  presents,  and  succeeded  in  dissuading  them 
from  proceeding  further  in  that  direction. 

These  barbarians,  after  their  agreement  with  Psammitichus, 
returned  into  the  regions  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  without 
turning  aside  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  subjects  of  the  young  and 

Sious  Josiah.  The  believer  in  Holy  Writ  can,  without  diflSculty, 
bderstand  this.  Judea  was  at  the  time^  under  the  special  and 
covenant  -protection  of  the  Most  High,  after  whom  her  youthful 
li;ing«had •'already  begun  to  seek,  and  in  whom,  as  the  God  of 
Satid  hii^ather,  he  had  placed  his  confidence  and  hope.  The 
Ohreek  histoHaii  gives  the  following  account  of  the  duration  of  the 
po\Wr  of  theAiyth^^ns,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exercised 
it  aftfer- their  return  into  Upper  Asia.*  *  For  twenty^eight  year%^ 
then,  tBSSSythians  governed  Asia,  and  everything  was  overthrown 
by  their  licentiousness  and  neglect ;  for  besides  the  usual  tribute, 
they  exacted  from  each  what  they  chose  to  impose,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tribute,  they  rode  round  the  countiy,  and  plimdered 
them  of  all  their  possessions.'  As  a  barbarous  norde,  they  would 
be  ill  qualified  to  capture  fortified  cities,  although  supreme  in  the 
open  country.  And  it  would  seem  that,  to  the  close  of  their 
twenty-eight  years  of  Asiatic  dominion,  they  were  too  powerful  to 

°  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  date  the  Scythian  advance  to  the  south  of  Palestine 
earlier  than  cir.  634,  b.  c,  the  sixteenth  ye^r  of  Josiah's  age.  And  the  sacred 
historian  tells  us  th&t  '  in  the  eighth  year  of  hi$  reign,  while  he  teas  yet  young,  he 
began  to  seek  ctfter  the  God  of  David  his  father* 

'«*  Herod,  i.  106. 
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be  openly  attacked ;  as  it  was  only  by  inviting  their  chiefs  to  a 
banquet,  and  treacherously  slaying  them  when  intoxicated,  that 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  Asia. 
It  is  sufficiently  dear  from  this  sketch  of  the  insolence  and 
impunity  of  these  barbarian  conquerors  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
widely-spread  disorder  and  oppression,  all  formal  and  real  political 
connection  between  the  land  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  sovereign  of 
Nineveh  must  have  been  ihorinighly  dissolved^  while  the  Scythian 
dominion  continited.  Nineveh,  deeply  humbled,  and  shorn  of  her 
imperial  greatness,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  capital  of  the 
Assyrian  territory.  The  lieutenant  or  viceroy  in  Babylon"  would, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  barbarian  dominion,  be  intently 
occupied  in  watching  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  own  vicinity,  not 
without  the  hope  of  ultimately  availing  himself  of  the  surrounding 
confusion  to  twrow  off  all  subjection  and  vassalage  to  Nineveh,  and 
declare  himself  an  independent  sovereign.  And  even  if  a  ruler  of 
Babylon,  revolting  from  his  Assyrian  liege-lord,  had  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  Samaria,  Josiah  (as  the  descendant  of  David 
and  rightful  occupant  of  his  throne)  might  well  have  deemed  him- 

•  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  prove,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Scythian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia, 
with  Josiah*s  religious  reformation  in  Samaria,  and  the  subsequent  thirteen  years 
of  his  reign.  From  other  sources,  however,  it  is  believed  that  Labynetus  declared 
himself  the  independent  sovereign  of  Babylon,  cir.  626  b.  c,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  Josiah's  reign,  and  eight  years  after  the  last  great  Assyrian  triumph  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  Median  Phraortes.  Lsmynetus  (who  is  the  same  as 
Nabopolasar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar)  would  scarcely  have  taken  this  deci- 
sive step  until  he  saw  that  it  could  be  done  with  probable  impunity.  And  on  this 
ground  it  may  be  safely  believed  that  in  626  b.  c.  (to  name  the  tcUest  date),  and 
two  years  before  the  close  ofJosiaiCs  religious  reformation,  Nineveh  had,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  sunk  into  an  apparently  final  and  hopeless  loss  of  her  imperial 
power,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  control  Babylon,  much  less  to  exercise  sovereign 
authority  in  such  remote  provinces  as  Syria  and  Samaria.  Let  this  point  be 
examined  a  little  more  closely.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Phraortes,  634  b.  c, 
would  undoubtedly  exercise  a  strong  moral  influence  over  the  surrounding  states 
and  tribes  in  renewing  the  fear  of  Assyria.  And  even  the  subsequent  victory  of 
Cyaxares,  a  comparatively  untried  sovereign,  who  had  recently  ascended  the 
throne,  and  his  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  would  scarcely  remove  all 
apprehension  that  the  Assyrian  might  again  regain  the  ascendancy— not  to  mention 
the  probability  that  Babylon  would  feel  a  secret  jealousj  of  the  rising  greatness  of 
the  ambitious  Mede.  When  therefore  the  Mede,  who  had  smitten  the  Assyrian, 
was  himself  smitten  by  the  Scythian  strangers,  and  these  seemed  to  have  established 
themselves  in  Asia,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Babylon  watched  the 
course  of  events  during  perhaps  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  Scythian  dominion, 
and  seeing  Nineveh  and  Media  alike  humbled,  without  any  immediate  prospect  of 
recovering  what  they  bad  lost,  ventured  to  declare  herself  independent.  This 
would  prevent  our  dating  the  Scythian  overthrow  of  Cj'axares  later  than  the 
twelfth  of  Josiah,  630  b.  c.  ;  though  an  earlier  date  may  be  very  well  admitted, 
even  on  this  view.  The  subtle  barbarians,  if  they  paid  any  attention  to  such 
events,  would  rejoice  in  the  independence  of  Babylon,  and  the  long  war  between 
the  Medes  and  Lydians.  Their  powerful  neighbours  would  thus  be  divided  and 
weakened,  and  their  own  secority  increased. 
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self  justified  in  resisting  such  an  attempt.  For  it  was  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  not  to  a  disloyal  vassal  in  Babylon,  that 
the  Most  High  had  giTen  the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  And  if  a 
conflict  had  ensued,  the  population  of  Judea,  recruited  by  many 
years  of  peace,  could  have  furnished  a  formidable  military  force, 
which,  at  that  early  stage,  the  Babylonian  might  have  been  un- 
willing, and  indeed  unaole,  to  encounter. 

But  with  many  thoughtfiil  English  readers  even  the  names  of 
Cimmerians  and  Scythians,  occurring  in  the  annals  of  this  com- 
paratively remote  period,  will  wear  a  susjncious  appearance,  and 
seem  to  belong  to  the  realms  of  legendary  tradition  rather  than  to 
those  of  authentic  history.  Hence,  while  trying  to  show  that  the 
Scythian  supremacy  in  Upper  Asia  was.  contemporaneous  with 
Josiah's  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  Samaria,  it  may  be  proper,  or 
even  necessary,  to  offer  reasonable  proof  that  Herodotus'  account 
of  the  Cimmerian  and  Scythian  invasions  is  not  a  legendary  exag- 
geration of  certain  obscure  barbarian  inroads,  but  a  portion  of 
sober  and  well-authenticated  history.  And  if  these  two  points  of 
authenticity  and  contemporaneousness  can  be  &irly  and  reasonably 
established,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  Samaria  had,  at  the  time 
in  question,  so  completely  and  finally  passed  £rom  its  subjection  to 
(or  even  political  connection  with)  Nineveh,  that  the  pious  and 
zealous  king  of  Judah  was  guilty  of  no  real  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Assyrian  rmmareh  in  taking  possession  of  the  territory 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  exercising  sovereign  jurisdiction  there  as 
well  as  in  Judea. 

Let  us,  then,  here  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative 
be£)re  us.  Should  it  be  asked  how  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  this? 
It  may  be  replied,  what  is  the  test  oi  the  authenticity  of  the 
records  of  those  early  times,  as  given  by  Herodotus  himself? 
We  learn  it  distinctly  from  the  well-known  passage  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  Psammitichus^  on  becoming  master  of  all  Egypt, 
settled  his  (Asiatic)  Greek  mercenaries  (to  whom  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  success)  as  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  near  the  sea.  For  he  then  proceeds  to  make 
the  following  important  statement :  '  From  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  these  people  in  Egypt,  we  Greeks  have  had  such  constant 
communication  with  them  that  we  are  accurately  informed  of  all 
that  has  happened  in  Egypt,  beginning  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitichus  to  this  i)resent  time.' 

Now  Psammitichus  became  sovereign  of  all  Egypt,  and  nettled 
the  Greek  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  cir.  670  b.c.  :  and  we 
thus  have  the  assurance  of  Herodotus  that,  from  this  earlv  date, 
all  the  great  public  transactions  occurring  in  Egyptian  history 
were  accurately  known  to  the  Greeks.     And  it  could  not  have 
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been  earlier  than  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  to  the  Median  throne 
— i.  eJ  cir.  634  b.c. — that  the  Scythians  were  met  by  Psammitichus, 
and  prevailed  upon  to  desist  from  attempting  to  enter  Egypt ;  and 
such  an  event  would  be  thoroughly  known,  and  excite  the  liveliest 
interest  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been 
located.  Accordingly,  the  march  of  these  S^hians  to  the 
southern  limits  of  Palestine  and  the  borders  of  the  Egyptian  desert 
as  conquerors  whose  name  and  power  were  universally  dreaded, 
claims  to  be  received  as  historic  truth,  having  happened  nearly 
forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  accurate  and  authentic 
Egjrptian  history  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  historians :  and  it 
is  obvious  that  this  greatly  assists  in  confirming  the  statements  of 
the  previous  victorious  career  of  these  barbarians  in  Assyria,  and 
in  showing  that  they  must  have  passed  through  Mesopotamia, 
without  encountering  any  successful  opposition. 

And  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  inroad  of  the  Scythians  is  very  closely  con- 
nected by  Herodotus  with  that  of  the  Cimmerians,  the  lormer 
entering  Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  ;  hence  the  confirmation  of 
either  portion  of  the  narrative  strongly  tends  also  to  confirm  the 
other.  Now  the  test  of  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  annals  of 
these  eariy  times  given  by  this  writer,  and  already  brought  for- 
ward— viz.,  that  wherever  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  possessed  the  means 
of  readily  obtaining  correct  information,  their  historical  records 
may  be  depended  upon  as  accurate — applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  Cimmerian  than  to  the  Scythian  part  of  Herodotus' 
narrative.  This  is  almost  self-evident :  for  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
was  itself  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  Oreeks^  and 
the  Cimmerians  are  related  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  Sardis 
(the  metropolis  of  Lydia),  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  in  the 
reign  of  its  king  Ardys.  ^    This  event,  as  will  presently  appear, 

*■  This  date  of  Cyaxares'  accession  may  be  proved  from  Herodotus,  and  the 
calculations  of  modem  astronomy.  Dr.  Lndwig  Ideler  of  Berlin  has  calculated 
that  an  eclipse,  registered  in  the  ancient  tables,  as  having  occurred  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  happened  on  the  16th  of  July,  523  b.c.  Hence 
Cyrus  was  still  living  on  tnat  day  of  the  month,  in  530  B.C.,  and  died  before  the 
16th  of  July  529  B.c.  We  therefore  approximate  to  the  truth,  within  six  months, 
if  we  name  530  b.c.,  as  the  year  of  Cyrus*  death.  But  Herodotus  assures  us  that 
104  years  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  and  the  death  of  Cyrus. 
Add  this  sum  to  530,  and  we  have  634  b.  c,  as  the  date  of  the  death  of  Phraortes, 
and  tlie  accession  of  Cyaxares ;  which  events  may  be  regarded  as  contemporary 
with  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

8  Ardys  reigned  49  years,  and  the  capture  of  Sardis  most  probably  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  But  we  read  tiiat  his  predecessor,  Gyges,  invaded 
the  territories  of  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  took  the  citjr  of  Colophon ;  all  three 
places  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Ardys  himself  gained  possession  of  Priene, 
and  invaded  Miletus.  It  is  possible  that  Ardys  may  have  been  absent  with  his 
army  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  when  the  Cimmerians  surprised  Sardis ;  and  that 
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cannot  well  be  dated  earlier  (if  indeed  so  early)  than  640  b.c., 
t.  e.y  about  thirty  years  after  the  Greeks  had  obtiuned  access  to  the 
authentic  public  history  of  the  comparatively  remote  region  of 
Egypt.  And  these  Greeks  had  also  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
the  disasters  and  successes  of  their  powerful  neighbour ;  for  the 
Lydian  kings  had  already  commenced  a  system  of  hostile  aggres- 
sion against  the  Greek  states,  some  fifty  years  before  the  capture 
of  Sardis.  These  various  republics  would  thus  watch  with  the 
suspicion  of  conscious  inferiority  and  danger,  whatever  materially 
affected  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Lydian.  Hence  the  capture 
of  Sardis,  and  the  unexpected  and  menacing  proximity  of  a  horde 
of  barbarians,  who  might  speedily  attack  tne  Greeks  also,  must 
very  soon  have  become  matter  of  notoriety  at  Smyrna,  one  of  the 

Srincipal  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  less  than  forty  miles 
istant  from  Sardis,  and  whose  territory  had  been  invaded  by  the 
predecessor  of  Ardys.  The  important  tidings  would  spread 
rapidly,  and  become  well-known  through  all  the  other  Greek  com- 
monwealths in  Asia.  If,  therefore,  we  think  that  the  seemingly 
fair  and  reasonable  test  of  authenticity  so  dedsively  proposed  by 
Herodotus  can  be  relied  on,  we  may  entertain  a  well-grounded 
confidence  that  all  the  great  public  events  in  Egyptian,  and  much 
nmre  in  Lydian  history ^  occurring  at  the  perioa  now  under  con- 
sideration, were  accurately  known  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Conse- 
quently*^ the  capture  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  their  settlement 
near  the  Euxine  in  the  district  where  Sinope  was  afterwards  built, 
and  their  subsequent  expulsion  by  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  as 
also  the  negociations  between  Psammitichus  and  the  victorious 
Scythians  on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine,  and  their  expulsion 
from  Aria  twenty-eight  years  afterwards  by  Cyaxares — may  ail  be 

the  barbarisDs,  despairing  of  masterinff  the  dtadel,  were  pk'evailed  upon  by  gifts  to 
irithdraw  ;  or  they  may  have  retreated  at  the  return  of  Ardys. 

**  One  or  two  additional  points,  tending  to  authenticate  the  Scytho-Ommeri^ 
narrative  in  Herodotus,  are  better  added  in  a  note.  When  he  is  aboat  to  relate 
the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  European  Scythians,  he  says — *  Darius  was 
desirous  of  revenging  himself  upon  the  Scythians,  because  they  formerly,  having 
invaded  the  Median  territories,  were  the  first  beginners  of  violence.'  B.  iv.  c  1. 
Affain,  in  describing  the  vast  preparation  of  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  he  adds — 
'  that  the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  appears  nothing  in  comparison 
with  this;  nor  that  of  the  Scythians,  when  in  pursuing  the  Cimmerians,  and 
invading  Uie  Medic  territory,  they  subdued  almost  all  the  upper  part  of  Asia,  on 
account  of  which  Darius  anerwards  attempted  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  them.' 
B.  vii.  c.  20.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Herodotus  elsewhere  writes  that 
Darius  was  about  twenty  years  old,  when  Cyrus  died,  530  b.  c  He  was  therefore 
bom  cir.  5r50  b.  c,  t.e.  about  eiehty  years  after  the  Scythian  defeat  of  Cyaxares,  and 
scarcely  fifty-five  years  after  Uiar  expulsion  from  Asia.  Agiun,  the  eclipse  which 
terminated  the  long  Lydo-Median  war,  happened  in  610  b.c.  By  this  time  the 
Lydians,  and  through  them  the  Greeks,  would  be  fiuniliar  with  the  great  con- 
temporary political  transactions  in  Media.  And  it  was  not  until  after  the  close  of 
the  waiv  that  Cyaxares  expelled  the  Scythians. 
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fairly  ranked  among  the  best  avthenticaled  historical  facts  of  those 
early  times. 

And  here  it  may  be  pennitted  to  notice  a  further  appearance  of 
agreement  between  the  different  portions  of  the  Scytho-Cimmerian 
narrative.  Had  we  known  nothing  more  of  the  Cimmerians  than 
that  they  took  Sardis,  it  might  have  been  thought  possible  that 
they  were  only  a  small  and  daring  band  who  had  gained  their 
victory  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances.  But  when  we 
find  that,  after  such  an  insult  to  the  Lydian  sovereign  and  capital, 
they  continued  to  reside  in  Asia,  and  were  not  expelled  imtil 
many  years  subsequently  by  the  powerfiil  king  Alyattes,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  Cimmerians  were  a  numerous  and 
formidable  host.  Hence  the  Scythians,  before  whom  these  same 
Cimmerians  had  fled,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  su£B- 
ciently  numerous  and  strong  to  vanquish  the  Medes,  and  to  retain 
for  several  years  the  supremacy  in  Upper  Asia — especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  there  was  such  a  deadly  feud  between  the 
rival  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Media,  and  that  Babylon  would 
see  with  secret  satisfaction  the  humiliation  of  these  two  powerful 
monarchies. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  it  is  hoped  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
furnish  reasonable  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rian's Scytho-Cimmerian  narrative,  it  remains  to  state  the  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  Scythian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia  was  con- 
temporary with  the  great  national  religious  reformation  accom- 
plished by  Josiah  in  ISamaria  as  well  as  in  Judea,  and  with  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  reign. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  more  complicated ;  yet 
Herodotus  seems  to  afford  sufficient  data  to  assist  the  inquirer  in 
obtaining  satisfau^tory  information.  It  is  necessary  to  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  dates,  first,  of  the  decease  of  Ardys, 
and,  secondly,  of  Cyaxares'  victory  over  the  Assyrians,  with  tnat 
of  his  own  defeat  by  the  Scythians,  who  thenceforward,  imtil  their 
expulsion,  were  supreme  in  Asia.  For  such  great  events  would, 
of  course,  effectually  terminate  all  political  subjection  on  the  part 
of  Samaria  to  the  cUstant  and  humbled  Assyrian,  and  would  leave 
it  open  to  Josiah  to  act  {without  any  real  wrong  to  the  sovereign  of 
Nineveh)  as  a  kingly  descendant  of  David  in  Samaria. 

Now  it  is  plain  that,  as  the  Cimmerians  took  Sardis  before  the 
death  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  if  the  year  of  his  decease  can  be 
ascertained,  we  shall  know  the  latest  possible  date  assignable  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians.  The  probable 
conclusion  on  this  point  firom  the  statements  of  Herodotus  wiD 

i)resently  appear  to  be  that  Ardys  died  dr.  636  or  637  b.c. — ^the 
atter  ot  the  two  dates  being,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the  former. 
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There  is  nothing,  howeyer,  safficiently  partkalar  in  Herodotus* 
account  of  Ardys  and  his  successor  Sadyattea,  to  enaUe  us  to 
determine  the  year  in  question  from  this  part  of  his  histoiy ;  yet, 
as  Sadyattes  reigned  twelye  years,  if  it  can  he  discovered  when  his 
son  Alyattes  succeeded  to  the  throne,  we  shall  learn  that  wliidi  we 
wish  to  know. 

Thus  the  important  point  which  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  is  the 
year  in  which  Alyattes  oecame  soyereign  of  Lydia :  and  this  will  he 
best  accomplished  by  arguing  from  two  entirely  mdependewi  dates  : 
(1)  from  the  oyerthrow  of  Astyages  ly  Cyrus,  or.  559  u-c,  and  (2) 
fr^m  the  occurrence  of  the  great  solar  eclipse,  predicted  by  Thales, 
which  terminated  the  Lydo-Median  war  in  its  sixth  campaign. 

And,  first,  the  date  oi  Astyages'  overthrow  (dr.  559  b.c.)  is  to 
be  noticed  in  order  to  approximate,  as  closely  as  may  be  possiUe, 
to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus  took  Sardis,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  Croesus,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Lydian  kingdom :  for,  as 
Croesus  reigned  fourteen,  and  his  &ther  Alyattes  fiAy-seyen  years, 
it  will  follow  that  the  latter  succeeded  Sadyattes  seyenty-one  years 
before  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus. 

He  who  reads  attentiyely  Herodotus'  brief  account  of  Croesus' 
achievements  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (comprising,  among 
other  triumphs,  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  cities  of  the  Ionian, 
Dorian,  and  Aeolian  confederacies)  wiD  not  be  unwilling  to  allow 
that,  although  his  wars  were  not  against  remote,  but  against 
neighbouring  states  and  nations — a  period  of  five  years  is  about 
as  ^  small  (perhaps  too  small)  a  space  of  time  as  can  fairly  be 
named  even  for  the  comparatively  speedy  achievement  of  such 
varied  and  extensive  success.  Less  than  two  years  cannot  well  be 
allotted  to  that  season  of  leisure  and  prosperity  which  interyened 
between  the  close  of  his  wars  and  the  unfortunate  death  of  his 
favourite  son,  during  which  Sardis  became  the  resort  of  learned 
and  inquisitive  foreigners.  The  historian  writes  that  Croesus 
continued  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  this  son  two  yearSy  when  he 
was  aroused  from  his  grief  by  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and  de- 
thronement of  Astyages,  cir.  559  b.c.  As  Croesus  reigned  only 
fourteen  yeare^  and  nine  of  these  had  thus  probably  elapsed  at  the 
time  of  Cyrus'  great  victory  over  the  Medes,  it  will  follow  that 
cir.  554  b.c.  i^jive  years  subsequently)  is  about  the  XaJte^A  date — 

^  Alyattes,  after  the  Lydo-Median  war  and  the  expuldon  of  the  Cimmerians, 
appears  to  have  commenced  a  system  of  aggression  against  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
which  Croesus  successfully  continued.  *"  He  took  Smyrna,  and  invaded  Clazomenae. 
From  this  place  he  departed,  not  as  he  could  wish,  out  signaUif  defeated.'  (B.  i.  c. 
16.)  This  latter  clause,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Lydians  had  waged  (partly 
under  Sadyattes,  and  partly  under  Alyattes)  an  unsuccessful  war  of  twelve  years 
against  Miletus,  would  make  it  probable  that  Croesus  experienced  much  resbtancc, 
not  only  from  Ephesus,  but  from  other  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia. 
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(that  of  553  b.c.  seems  rather  possible  than  probable) — which  can 
be  assigned,  consistently  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  to  the 
Persian  capture  of  Sardis,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  the  writer  that  fiilly 
ten  years  may  have  passed  from  the  accession  of  Croesus  to  the 
overthrow  of  Astyages,  and  that  the  reign  of  Croesus  may  have 
terminated  as  early  as  cir.  555  b.c. 

A  similar  chronological  result  will  be  obtained  (in  connection 
with  this  date  of  Astyages'  overthrow,  559  b.c.)  if  reference  be 
made  to  the  evasive  reply  which  the  Delphic  oracle  retiumed  to 
Croesus,  in  order  to  refute  the  charge  of  deception  and  ingratitude 
advanced  by  him  against  its  fabulous  deity  Apollo.  The  excuse 
offered  by  the  oracle  was  to  this  effect,  ^  that  tne  capture  of  Sardis 
had  been  delayed  by  Apollo  for  the  space  of  three  years  ;  and  that 
Croesus  had  been  taken  prisoner  three  years  later  than  the  Fates 
had  ordained.'  It  has  been  argued  that  these  words  teach  that 
Sardis  was  taken  by  the  Persians  three  years  afber  Croesus  had 
sent  his  first  embassy  to  Delphi.  And  the  self-defensive  reply  of 
the  oracle,  while  it'^naturally  and  obviously  admits  this  explanation, 
will  scarcely  allow  any  other :  for  as  Croesus,  and  not  Cyrus,  was 
the  aggressor,  the  time  of  commencing  hostilities  rested  with  the 
former,  who  seems  to  have  determined  to  make  war,  or  remain 

Siuiet,  according  as  the  response  of  the  oracle  should  encourage  or 
orbid  the  hope  of  success.  And  on  the  occasion  of  his  very  first 
embassy,  the  priestess  of  Delphi  could  have  given  such  flattering 
and  ambiguous  assiurances  as  might  lead  Croesus  to  bring  down 
upon  himself  the  early  and  immediate  ruin  of  his  kingdom.  And 
when  the  oracle  afterwards  returned  the  well-known  response — '  If 
Croesus  attack  the  Persians,  he  will  destroy  a  mighty  empire ' — ^it 
provided  for  a  consideraUe  delay  by  directing  him,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  human  policy,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  most 
powerful  Grecian  state :  and  even  this  latter  injunction,  as  the 
priestess  craftily  refrained  from  naming  the  most  powerful  state, 
compelled  the  royal  inquirer  to  spend  some  time  in  ascertaining 
the  actual  state  and  comparative  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  before  he  decided  upon  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  former. 

Now  Herodotus  does  not  seem  to  say  that  the  Lydian  king, 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  tidings  of  the  rout  of  the 
Median  army,  ceased  at  once  from  his  grief,  and  sent,  without 
delay,  his  first  embassy  to  Delphi.     Croesus  ^  appears  rather  to 

^  Herodotas  writes  ~' The  oyerthrow  of  Astyages,  and  the  growing  power  of 
the  Persians,  pat  an  end  to  the  grief  of  Croesus;  and  it  entered  into  his  thoughts 
whether  he  could  by  any  means  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Persians,  before 
they  became  formidable.    After  he  had  formed  this  purpose,  he  determined  to 
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have  hesitated  for  a  tiine,  until  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
growing  power  and  dangerous  ambition  of  the  conqueror.  Hence, 
according  as  it  is  thought  that  the  first  Lydian  deputation  to 
Delphi  was  despatched  in  the  first  or  second  year — (for  the  third 
seems  altogether  too  improbable  a  delay) — after  the  overthrow  of 
Astyages,  there  will  result  the  date  of  655  or  554  b.c.,  for  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Croesus.  Thus  it  would  appear  to  be  equally 
established  both  from  the  history  of  Croesus  before  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Astyages,  and  from  the  self-justifying  reply  of  the  oracle 
to  Croesus  after  his  fall,  that  the  year  ^  554  b.c.  may,  with  great 
probability,  be  regarded  as  the  latest  date  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  and  that  even  the  earlier  date  of  555  b.c, 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  of  553  b.c. 

From  this  result  an  approximation  is  easily  made  to  the  year  of 
the  death  of  the  king  Ardys :  for  (as  already  mentioned)  CVoesus 
reigned  fourteen,  and  his  father  Alyattes  fifty-seven  years ;  con- 
sequently, seventy-one  years  before  the  destruction  of  Sardis,  or 
625  B.C.  (the  year  before  Josiah's  great  passover),  will  be  the 
latest  date  assignable  on  this  view  to  the  accession  of  Alyattes, 
and  the  death  of  his  feither  Sadyattes.  But  as  the  latter,  who  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ardys,  reigned  twelve  years,  the  year 
637  B.C.  (the  fifth  of  Josiah's  reign)  will  be  about  the  latest  date 
fairly  assignable  on  this  view  to  the  death  of  Ardys,  and  therefore 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia, 

And  here  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  year  of  Ardys'  decease  from  any  other  established  date.  But 
as  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic  chronology  of  Herodotus,  it  seems  requisite 
(by  reasoning  from  two  independent  dates)  to  show  the  striking 
accordance  between  the  venerable  historian's  Lydian  and  Median 
chronology :  for  thus  it  will  be  rendered  highly  probable  that,  if 
a  discrepancy  can  be  proved  to  exist  between  his  Asiatic  and 
Greek  dates,  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  are  to  be  regarded 
as  erroneous. 

With  this  view,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  argtie  from  the  date  of 
the  solar  eclipse  which  terminated  the  war  between  Alyattes  and 
Cyaxares.  The  calculations  of  modem  astronomy  teacn  us  that 
this  eclipse  occurred  in  the  month  of  September,"  610  b.c.    It  was 

make  trial,  as  well  of  the  oracles  in  Greece,  as  of  that  in  Libya,  and  sent  to  Delphi,' 
&c.     B.  i.  c.  46. 


m 


The  writer  of  the  interesting  'Life  of  Cyras,' in  the  Religions  Tract  Society's 
monthly  series,  gives  the  date  of  546  b.  c,  for  the  Persian  capture  of  Sardis,  which 
appears  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  Herodotus,  and  would  make  the  accession  of 
Alyattes  to  have  been  in  617  b.  c. 

^  The  establishment  of  this  date  (assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation)  is 
important.    For  Voluey,  from  conjecture,  places  this  eclipse  in  625  B.C.,  and 
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in  this  same  year  (probably  in  the  spring  or  early  part  of  the 
summer)  that  Josiah  was  mortally  womided  while  fighting  against 
Pharaoh  Necho  at  Megiddo. 

In  reading  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Alyattes  we  learn  that 
he  carried  on  at  different  times  two  important  wars,  the  former 
against  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus,  and  the  latter  against  the  Median 
king  Cyaxares.  It  seems  evident  from  the  narrative  that  he  was 
so  fiilly  and  personally  occupied  with  each  of  these  wars,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  contemporary  mth  each  other  for  a 
single  campaign.  At  his  accession  to  the  Lydiaii  throne  Alyattes 
continued  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Miletus,  which  had  been 
waged  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  reign  of  his  father  Sady- 
attes.  This  war  extended  into  the  sixth  year  of  Alyattes'  reign. 
His  lengthened  illness,  after  his  return  to  Sardis  from  his  sixth 
campaign,  in  which  his  troops  had  accidentally  burned  a  temple  of 
Minerva — the  embassy  which  he  was  induced  to  send,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  sickness,  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi — his  subsequent 
negociations  with  Thrasybulus — his  arrangement  afterwards  for 
building  two  temples,  in  lieu  of  the  one  accidentally  burned,  to 
the  ^  Assesian  Minerva — all  these  events  combined  make  it  next  to 
impossible  that  the  second  or  Lydo-Median  war  could  have  com- 
menced earlier  than  the  eighth  year  of  Alyattes'  reign :  and  as 
Herodotus  appears  to  say  that  this  king  did  not  fully  regain  his 
health  imtil  the  temples  were  built,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  thought 
that  Alyattes'  ninths  or  even  tenth  year  (provided  the  known 
length  and  circumstances  of  his  reign  permit  the  latter  number)  is 
a  yet  more  probable  date  than  his  eighth  for  the  commencement 
of  this  second  war. 

Nor  will  this  supposition  be  weakened  by  taking  into  account 
the  circumstances  which  brought  on  the  war  between  the  Lydians 
and  Medes.  Herodotus  writes  that  certain  nomade  Scythians 
having  risen  in  rebellion,  withdrew  into  Media,  where  they  met 

sapposes  the  Scythian  irruption  to  have  occurred  immediately  afterwards,  In  the 
same  year.  The  fact,  however  (without  regard  to  the  subsequent  astronomical 
calculation),  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  eclipse  in  question  could  not  have 
occurred  earlier  than  the  twelfth  of  Alyattes,  should  have  forbidden  this  conjecture. 
The  same  fact  appears  to  be  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  which  gives  546  b.  c.  as  the 
date  of  the  overthrow,  by  Cyrus,  of  Sardis.  On  this  view,  Alyattes  must  have 
begun  to  reign  617  b.  c,  and  thus  the  solar  eclipse,  of  which  we  speak,  could  not 
be  dated  earlier  than  cir.  605  b.  c. 

**  Larcher,  the  French  translator  of  Herodotus,  has  the  following  note—  *  Assesos 
was  a  small  town  dependent  on  Miletus.  Minerva  had  here  a  temple,  and  hence 
took  the  name  of  the  Assesian  Minerva.  This  deity  was  then  called  the  Minerva  of 
Assesos,  as  we  say,  at  the  present  day,  the  Virgin  of  Loretto.*  The  English  trans- 
lator, Beloe,  thus  comments  on  these  remarks — *The  Virgin,  in  the  Romish 
church,  certainly  resembles,  in  all  respects,  a  heathen  tutelary  divinity;  and 
affords  one  of  those  instances  of  similarity  between  one  worship  and  the  other,  so 
well  illustrated  iu  Middleton's  celebrated  letter  from  Rome/ 
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with  a  friendly  reception  from  Cyaxares:  and,  as  the  king  en- 
trusted to  their  care  certain  Median  youths,  not  only  to  learn  the 
use  of  the  bow  btU  p  aUo  the  Scythian  lanffuagej  it  seems  probable 
that  these  suppliants  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  wandering 
hordes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  were  members  of 
that  particular  tribe  of  the  victorious  S^thians  who  were  at  the 
time  supreme  in  Upper  Asia.  These  fugitives  having,  on  one 
occasion,  been  rebuked  in  very  opprobrious  language  by  Cyaxares 
for  their  want  of  success  in  a  hunting  excursion,  were  exceedingly 
enraged,  and,  having  taken  ferocious  revenge,  fled  to  the  court  of 
Alyattes.  He  refii^d  to  surrender  them,  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  the  indignant  Mede,  and  on  account  of  this  refusal  a  war 
arose  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes.  The  negociations  between 
the  two  kings  would  necessarily  occupy  some  liUle  time.  Hence, 
taking  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  just  advanced  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  the  commencement  of  t^e  Lydo-Median  war 
cannot  well  be  dated  earlier  than  even  the  ninth  year  of  Alyattes. 
It  continued  into  its  sixth  year,  for  the  eclipse  which  ended  it 
occurred  in  its  sixth  campaign.  Thus  the  great  solar  eclipse  in 
610  B.C.  cannot  fairly  be  tnought  to  have  occurred  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  or  even  the  fifteenth  of  Alyattes ;  and  therefore  a  later 
date  than  624  b.c.  cannot  well  be  assigned,  on  this  view,  to  his 
accession  and  the  death  of  his  father  Sadyattes.  It  may  be  also 
added,  that  upon  these  data  (other  circumstances  permitting)  even 
625  B.C.  would  be  preferable  to  623  b.c.  Accordingly,  as  Sady- 
attes reigned  twelve  years,  the  most  probable  date,  on  this  view 
also,  for  the  death  of  Ardys,  will  be  636  or  637  b.c. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chronological  result  obtained  by 
arguing  from  the  calculated  date  of  the  great  solar  eclipse,  and 
the  history  of  Alyattes'  wars,  is  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
already  reached,  from  considering  the  brief  account  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  Croesus'  reign,  the  date  of  Astyages'  overthrow  by 

P  There  seems  to  be  no  assigiiable  reason  why  Cyaxares  should  wish  any  of  his 
subjects  to  understand  the  language  of  those  Scythian  tribes,  whose  residence  was 
in  the  comparatively  unknown  regions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Median  and  Assy- 
rian territories.  Yet  motives  of  state  policy  miffht  render  him  desirous  of  having 
trusty  Median  interpreters  between  himself  and  the  victorious  horde,  from  whose 

Srowess  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  and  whose  expulsion  from  Asia  he  was 
esirous,  sooner  or  later,  to  accomplish.  In  the  instructive  popular  ancient  History, 
published  by  the  Beli^ious  Tract  Society,  the  plain  account  of  Herodotus  is 
unnecessarily  changed  mto  the  following.  '  At  a  feast,  to  which  the  Scythians 
were  invited  by  the  Medes,  the  greater  part  were  cut  off  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
The  Scythians,  who  were  not  at  the  feast,  having  heard  of  the  massacre  of  their 
countrymen,  fled  into  Lydia,  to  King  Alyattes,  who  received  them  with  humanity.' 
This  writer  also,  perhaps  following  Dr.  Hales,  mak^s  tl>e  Lydo-Median  war  com- 
mence G08  B.  c,  and  close  603  B.  c.  In  the  same  i'^Iome  the  Sargon  of  Isuah  is 
identified  with  Esarhaddon.  Colonel  Rawlinson's  discoveries  have  shown  this 
hypothesis  to  be  untenable* 
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Cyrus,  and  the  self-defensive  reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle  after  the 
defeat  of  Croesus:  and  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said  that,  to 
assign  the  date  of  625  b.c.  to  the  accession  of  Alyattee,^  and  con- 
sequently that  of  637  b.c.  to  the  death  of  Ardys,  is  to  approximate 
(almost  certainly)  to  the  truth  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
year ;  and  thus,  while  the  Medo-Persian  portion  of  Herodotus' 
history  teaches  us  that  the  Cimmerians  must,  in  all  probability, 
have  taken  Sardis  before  633  or  634  b.c.,  the  Lydian  chronology 
gives  637  b.c.  as  the  latest  date  reasonably  assignable  to  that 
event. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  close,  yet  unforced,  agreement  which 
is  thus  seen  to  exist  between  the  Lydian  and  Median  chronology 
of  Herodotus,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  historian's  Lydo-Median  narrative : 
indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Herodotus  obtained 
his  numerical  statements  of  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  of  Lydia  and  Media  from  credible  and  authentic 
sources.  The  visit  of  Solon  to  the  court  of  Croesus  may  be  a 
legendary  anachronism,  or  the  name  of  the  Athenian  may  have 
been  sul^tituted  for  that  of  some  less  illustrious  sage,  with  suitable 
additions  to  the  narrative ;  tradition  may  have  given  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  place  and  manner  of  Cyrus'  death — but  the 
duration  of  the  length  of  the  reign  of  either  of  these  monarchs  is  a 
subject  very  far  less  likely  to  have  been  influenced  by  tradition. 
The  recent  excavations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  teach  us  with 
what  minuteness  the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were  recorded ; 
and  the  sacred  historian  (Esther  x.  2)  appeals  to  the  '  Chronicles 
of  Media  and  Persia '  in  terms  which  not  only  assert  their  exist- 
ence, but  also  their  accuracy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Hero- 
dotus, who  personally  visited  Babylon,  and  ascertained  the  manner 
of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  (B.  i.  c.  106),  was  able,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  and  inquiries,  to  procure  the  numerical  statements 
alluded  to  above  from  authentic  documents :  and  if  later  writers 
differ  from  him,  they  can  scarcely  claim  for  their  statements  the 


^  Herodotus  (R  i.  c.  93),  says — *  Lydia  exhibits  one  work  the  greatest  of  all, 
except  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  There  is  there  a  monument  to 
Alyattes,  father  of  Croesus,  the  basis  of  which  is  composed  of  large  stones,  the 
rest  is  a  mound  of  earth.  This  monument  is  six  stades  and  two  plethra  in  cir- 
cumference, and  in  breadth  thirteen  plethra ;  contiguous  to  it  is  a  large  lake  which 
is  called  ihe  Gygean  lake.*  We  are  told  by  trayellers,  that  this  mound  still  exists 
near  the  lake,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  Sart,  the  ancient  Sardis.  *  Dr.  Chandler 
conceives  that  a  considerable  treasure  might  be  discovered  if  the  barrow  were 
opened.  Other  mounds  are  found  near  this,  of  various  sizes,  which  are  conceived 
to  have  been  raised  in  memory  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Lydia.'  If  the  Turks 
would  permit  these  mounds  to  be  opened,  considerable  light  might  be  thrown  not 
only  upon  Lydian,  but  also  upon  Etruscan  antiquities  and  history. 
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weight  of  authority  which '  seems  due  to  tho£»e  of  the  yenerable 
father  of  history. 

Having  thus  far  attempted  to  ascertain  the  latest  assignable 
date  for  the  entrance  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia,  and  their 
capture  of  Sardis,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  the  earliest  year  that 
can  fairly  be  named  for  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh 
by  CyaKares  after  his  decisive  victory  over  the  Assyrians. 

It  was  cir.  634  b.c.  that  Cyaxares  succeeded  his  father  Phra- 
ortes,  who  had  fallen  in  an  unsuccessful  battle  against  the  sove- 
reign of  Nineveh :  and  when  we  consider  the  long  military  ex- 
penence  of  Phraortes  during  a  victorious  career  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  undoubted  valour  and  comparative  disci- 
pline of  the  Median  portion  of  his  army,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Medes  and  death  of  their  warlike 
king  must  be  attributed  to  the  self-confidence  of  Phraortes  rather 
than  to  any  considerable  superiori^  on  the  part  of  the  Ninevites 
sufficient  to  make  it  requisite  for  Cyaxares  to  delay  his  attempt  to 
take  vengeance  upon  the  conquerors.     Indeed,  the  fact  that*  Phra- 

'  It  may  be  permitted  me  to  add  here  an  apparently  striking  coincidence 
between  the  M^o-Persian  chronology  of  Herodotus,  and  the  statements  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (and,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  Berosus)  in  reference  to  the  career  of 
Sennacherib.  He  teaches  ns  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  yeare  elapsed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Median  monarchy  by  Deioces,  unto  the  death  of  Cyrus,  cir. 
529  or  530  B.  c.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Deioces  became  the  independent  sove- 
reign of  the  Medes,  cir.  708  or  709,  b.  c.  And  what  event  so  likely  to  ^ve  birth 
to  this  new  sovereignty,  as  the  miraculous  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Assyrian  army  in  Judea,  and  Sennacherib's  assassination  by  his  two  soos,  not 
long  after,  at  Nineveh  ?  Scriptural  chronolo^  is  believed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  (a  fact  which  the  Egyptian 
legend  on  the  subject  of  Sennacherib's  discomfiture  strongly  tends  to  corroMrate) 
and  the  disgraceful  return  of  the  humbled  monarch  to  Nineveh,  occurred  cir.  710 
B.C.  And  Berosus  affirms,  what  the  Scriptures  intimate  (and  the  apocr^'pbal 
legend  of  Tobit  asserts)  that  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons  in  a 
temple,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Judea. 

With  regard  to  Deioces,  when  the  Greek  historian  tells  us  that  he  reigned  fifty- 
three  years,  this  may  be  received  as  an  accurate  numerical  statement  drawn  from 
authentic  sources.  While  much  that  he  relates  of  the  previous  life  of  Deioces 
may  be  considered  to  be  more  or  less  traditional. 

The  duration  generally  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  is  about  ei^ht  years. 
Some  writers  extend  his  reign  to  eighteen  years ;  but  Dr.  Hales  supposes  it  to  have 
continued  only  from  714  b.  c.  to  710  b.  c.  The  period  of  seven  years  would 
seem  to  be  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Colonel  Raw- 
linson,  who  writes — *  The  only  copy  of  Sennacherib's  annals  which  has  yet  been 
found  at  Koyuxnik,  is  very  imperrect,  and  extends  only  to  the  aeventh  year.  The 
relic  known  as  Colonel  Tayler  s  cylinder,  dates  from  one  ^ear  later.' 

Colonel  Rawlinson  also  appears  to  have  satis&ctonly  ascertained  that  the 
Sargon  of  Isaiah  is  to  be  identified  neither  with  Sennacherib  nor  Esarbaddon. 
He  considers  the  name  to  belong  to  Shalmaneser ;  but  Dr.  Hincks  would  identify 
Sargon  with  Tiglath-Pileser. 

*  According  to  Colonel  Rawlinson,  *many  of  the  drawings  and  inscriptions 
recently  brought  by  Dr.  Layard  from  Nineveh,  refer  to  the  eon  of  EearhaddoHt  who 
warred  extensively  in  Susiana,  Babylonia,  and  Armenia—though,  as  his  arms  never 
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ortes  was  the  aggressor  in  invading  Assyria,  and  the  subsequent 
utter  rout  of  the  victorious  Ninevites  by  Cyaxares,  would  go  very 
far  to  favour  this  view :  and  Herodotus  says  that  the  Ninevites, 
although  at  the  time  of  Phraortes'  invasion,  ^  still  in  good  con- 
dition, yet  were  abandoned  by  their  confederates/ 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  Assyrians  be  thought  to  have 
obtained  so  great  a  triumph  over  their  brave  and  powerful  enemy 
without  having  also  themselves  suffered  such  severe  loss  as  would 
render  them  unwilling  or  unable  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
mountainous  region  and  hardy  population  of  Media,  whose  energies 
would  be  directed  by  a  leader  so  formidable  as  Cvaxares :  and 
when  it  is  added  that  history  represents  the  son  and  successor  of 
Phraortes  to  have  been  of  great  ambition,  of  consummate  military 
skill  for  the  times,  and  of  an  impetuous  and  violent  temper,  it  may 
be  reasonably  presumed  that  he  would  delay  as  little  as  possible 
his  expedition  against  the  victorious  enemy.  Revenge,  gnef,  and 
the  rage  of  mortified  pride,  do  not  calculate  the  numbers  and 
strength  of  an  enemy  with  much  nicety ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
probable  that  Cyaxares,  in  his  eagerness  to  avenge  his  mther's 
death,  and  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  at  once  invaded  the 
Assyrian  tenitory.  He  would  thus  commence  the  siege  of  Nineveh 
in  the  first,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  in 
633  B.C.,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  Josiah. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  this  from  the 
simple  language  of  Herodotus :  ^  When  Phraortev  was  dead, 
Cyaxares  his  son  succeeded  him.     He  is  said  to  have  been  more 

warlike  than  his  ancestors He  assembled  the  forces  of  all 

his  subjects^  and  marched  against  Nineveh  to  avenge  his  father  and 
destroy  the  dtyJ  Such  language  greatly  supports  the  view  that 
Cyaxares,  exasperated  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  disgrace 
of  his  country,  hastily  assembled,  immediately  after  his  accession, 
the  whole  power  of  his  dominions  (the  popular  excitement  agree- 
ing with  his  own),  and  very  early  in  his  reign  successfully  encoun- 
tered those  who  had  defeated  and  slain  his  father.  At  all  events, 
the  silence  of  Herodotus  on  the  subject  of  an  Assyrian  invasion  of 
Media  seems  fatal  to  the  assertion  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Judith,  that  the  victorious  Assyrian  king  Nabuchodonosor,  after 

penetrated  westward,  he  has  been  unnoticed  in  Scripture  history.'  It  would  thus 
appear,  as  might  be  expected,  that  after  the  death  of  Esarhaadon,  the  powerful 
dependencies  of  Armenia  and  Babylonia  with  Susiana,  again  struggled  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Nineveh.  It  may  be  observed  that  these  discoveries  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  Herodotus'  account  of  the  subsequent  victorious  career  of  Phraortes, 
For  as  Esarhaddon  died  cir.  669  b.  c,  and  Phraortes  succeeded  his  fiither,  Deioces, 
m,  656  B.  c,  this  interval  of  thirteen  years  would  afford  sufficient  time  for  Uie 
wars  of  Esarhaddon's  son.  Indeed  these  very  wars  might  prevent  the  hitter  from 
attempting  to  check  Median  attempts  at  conquest  in  other  quarters. 
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his  defeat  of  the  Median  Arphaxad  or  Pfaraortes  in  the  ^ain  of 
Ragau,  ^  became  lord  of  Arphaxad's  dties,  and  came  into  Ecba- 
tane,  and  took  the  towers  thereof,  and  spoiled  the  streets,  and 
turned  the  beauty  thereof  into  shame.' 

The  writer  of  this  essay  is  inclined  to  regard  Ae  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith  as  a  mere  fiction,  a  sort  of  historical  romance,  com- 
posed by  a  person  ill-acquainted  with  the  true  history  of  the  times 
in  which  he  has  placed  his  heroine.  If,  however,  this  apparently 
improbable  legend  could  be  accepted  as  authentic  history,  and 
Arphaxad  be  identified  with  Phraortes,  it  would  greatly  tend  to 
confirm  the  view  of  the  early  advance  of  Cyaxares  against  Nine- 
veh, which  it  is  here  attempted  to  establish :  for  the  defeat  of 
Arphaxad  or  Phraortes  in  the  plain  of  Ragau  must  have  occurred 
cir.  634  b.c.  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  or  at  the  latest  in  632  b.c., 
Holofemes  (if  such  an  Assyrian  general  ever  existed)  died  hy  the 
hand  of  Judith,  and  his  panic-stricken  forces,  fleeing  in  terror  and 
confusion,  were  pursued  by  the  Israelites.  An  opportunity  too 
inviting  to  be  slighted  would  thus  be  offered  to  the  exasperated 
Cyaxares  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  and  revenge  as 
early,  at  least,  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  631  b:c.,  and  of 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  he  did  not  at  once  avail 
himself. 

Nor  is  this  all.     If  the  book  *  of  Judith  contain  authentic  his- 

'  The  book  of  Judith  contains  an  account  of  the  panic  and  fl^ht  from  Palestine 
of  a  powerful  Assyrian  army,  after  the  death  of  their  leader  Holofemes — the  name 
is  rather  Per»an  than  Assyrian,  resembling,  in  its  termination,  such  Persian  names 
as  Tissaphemes.  If  this  event  really  occurred,  it  must  have  happened  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.  But  the  utter  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject 
of  Assyrian  aggression  in  Palestine,  after  the  return  of  Manasseh  from  his  captivity 
in  Babylon,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of 
the  expedition  of  Holofemes.  It  is  also  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  advance  of 
Holofemes, '  the  children  of  Israel  that  dwelt  in  Judea  were  ezcee^gly  afraid 
of  him,  and  were  troubled  for  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord  their  God; 
for  they  were  newly  returned  from  the  captivity,  and  all  the  people  of  Judea  were 
lately  gathered  together,  and  the  vessels,  and  the  altar,  and  the  house  were  sanc' 
t\fied  after  the  pr^anation,'  This  seems  to  be  mere  trifling.  Frran  the  captivity 
of  Manasseh  to  the  victories  of  Nebuchadnezzar  there  did  not  occur,  so  far  as  the 
Scriptures  teach  us,  any  important  invasion  of  Palestine,  from  the  regions  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  And  what  was  the  captivity  here  spoken  of,  from  which 
the  Jews  had  newly  returned  ?  Manasseh's  retum  is  believed  to  have  happened 
about  forty  years  before  the  time  at  which  Holofemes  is  said  to  have  besieged 
Bethuiia,  ana  terrified  Jerusalem.  And  if  we  follow  the  chronology  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Herodotus,  while  we  identify  Arphaxad  with  Phraortes,  all  this  panic  at 
Jerusalem  must  have  occurred  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  yearsofJosians  reign. 

Agun,  with  regard  to  Egypt.  At  the  time  in  question,  Psammitichus,  a 
powerful  king,  must  have  been  reigning  over  that  country,  at  least  thirty  years. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  the  sovereign,  then  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  sent,  as  a  liege- 
lord  to  vassals,  messengers  '  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  Taphnes,  and  Barneses, 
and  all  the  land  of  Gesem,  until  ye  come  beyond  Tanis  and  Memphis,  and  to  all 
jkhe  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  until  ye  come  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia/  (ch.  i.  ver. 
9,  10.)    Is  it  not  difficult  to  resist  the  convictioa  that  the  writer  took  these  names 
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tory,  the  actual  dominion  of  Nineveh  over  any  portion  of  the  land 
of  the  ten  tribes  must  have  virtually  ceased  at  the  death  of  Holo- 
femes,  and  the  disorderly  flight  of  his  terrified  host,  fiilly  two  years 
before  the  beginning  of  Josiah's  national  religious  reformation  in 
Judea  and  Samaria. 

It  may  be  presumed,  then,  with  very  high  probability,  from  the 
language  of  Herodotus,  from  the  fsu^t  that  Nineveh  had  been  for- 
saken at  the  time  by  her  confederates,  and  was  only  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  territory,  and  from  the  power,  ambition,  and  violent 
temper  of  Cyaxares,  and  the  martial  temper  and  l(»ig-cherished 
warlike  feelings  and  habits  of  his  Median  subjects,  that  this  prince 
did  not  defeat  the  Assyrians  later  than  633  or  632  b.c.  But  the 
twelfth  year  of  Josiah  partly  coincided  with  the  fifth  of  Cyaxares, 
and  it  is  scarcely  credible,  under  all  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case, 
that  the  Mede  waited  so  long  before  he  marched  to  avenge  his 
father's  defeat  and  death :  and  it  is  not  likely  (though  perhaps 
possible)  that  the  Scythians  delayed  their  pursuit  of  we  Cimme- 
rians to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  after  the  flight  of  the  latter  into 
Asia. 

And  here  it  may  be  permitted  to  notice  the  probable  length  of 
the  interval  between  the  flight  of  the  Cimmerians  and  their  pursuit 
by  the  Scythians.  As  the  former  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  Sardis  later  than  637  b.c.,  if  the  pursuit  had  been  imm&- 
diate,  the  priority  of  the  Scythian  invasion  to  the  commencement 
of  Josiah's  reformation  would,  of  course,  be  at  once  decisively 
established.  As,  however,  the  Scythians  cannot  have  defeated 
Cyaxares  earlier  than  634  b.c.,  an  interval  of  at  least  frt)m  two  to 
tluree  years  must  be  thought  to  have  elapsed  between  the  flight  of 
the  Cimmerian  horde  from  Europe  and  the  advance  of  the  victors 
in  pursuit  of  them.     And  when  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scy- 

of  places  at  random  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and 
Eizdciel  against  Egypt  ?  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  idea  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
like  Psammitichus,  permitting  the  Assyrian  messengers  to  proceed,  apparently 
unmolested,  through  the  length  of  his  Idngdom  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia? 
Indeed,  the  writer  of  Judith>-the  name,  perhaps,  meaning  the  Jewess — would 
seem  to  have  incongruously  blended  together  certain  facts  and  characters  in  sacred 
and  secular  history : — the  death  of  Sisera  by  the  hand  of  Jael — ^the  flight  of  Senna- 
cherib— the  power  and  despotic  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar — and  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  Median  Phraortes.  And  from  such  materials  as  these,  the  romance 
of  Judith  seems  to  have  been  constructed,  without  any  regard  to  historical 
probability. 

Again,  Diodad  remarks  that  the  names  of  the  following  places, — ^Esdradon, 
CheUns,  Cyamon,  Scythopolis,  Bethulia,  and  others,  were  not  known  until  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  (in  connection  with  the  silence  of  Scripture) 
should  at  once  decide  the  question.  Josephus,  the  well  known  Jewish  historian, 
(who  would  have  been  too  happy  to  introduce  such  a  narrative,  if  true — or  at  least 
to  allude  to  it,  if  it  had  been  a  popular  tradition  of  long  standing)  is  utterly  silent 
as  to  the  very  names  of  Judith  and  Holofemes. 

C  2 
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thians,  on  reaching  the  territory  of  the  Cimmerians,  ^  took  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  country/  he  appears  to  teach  us  that  a 
longer  space  than  that  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  occurred  before 
they  marched  into  Asia :  and  as  we  know  from  another  part  of  his 
history  that  the  conquerors  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children,  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  they  at  once  estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  newly-acquired  lands.  Nor  is  it,  indeed, 
likely  that  the  Scythians  would  ever  have  set  forth  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  without  some  sufficient  motive  to  stimulate  their 
ferocity :  and  if  the  Cimmerians  had  withdrawn  into  some  far- 
distant  part  of  Asia,  too  remote  for  the  tidings  of  their  locality  to 
have  reached  the  European  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and 
Euxine,  the  Scythians  would  scarcely  have  undertaken  a  wild  and 
uncertain  enterprise  without  any  clue  to  guide  them  even  to  the 
probability  of  success/^  But  as  the  fugitives  settled  themselves 
upon  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
that  in  process  of  time  tidings,  more  or  less  correct,  of  their  new 
locality  (and  even  vague  and  exaggerated  statements  of  their 
success  at  Sardis),  should  not  reach  the  Scythian  conquerors. 
These,  to  whom  their  recently-acquired  lands  would  begin  to  lose 
the  charm  of  novelty,  would  at  length  be  aroused,  in  the  natural 
restlessness  of  the  barbarian  character  and  habits,  and  excited  to 
attack  in  Asia  those  whom  they  had  driven  from  Europe :  and 
considering  the  comparative  difficulty  of  intercourse  in  those  coun- 
tries at  that  period,  and  other  circumstances,  a  space  of  from  two 
to  three  years  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the 
ffight  of  the  Cimmerians  and  their  pursuit  by  the  Scythians — a 
much  longer  period  is  doubtless  possible.  Yet  it  is  not  well  to 
extend  this  interval  too  far ;  and  it  may  be  deemed  most  consistent 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  it  was 
towards  the  very  close  of  the  reign  of  Ardys  that  the  Cimmerians 
gained  possession  of  Sardis,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  Scythians 
over  the  Medes  occurred  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares, 
shortly  after  his  accession. 

™  If  the  pursuit  had  heen  immediate,  the  Scythians  irould  scarcely  have  lost, 
60  entirely,  the  traces  of  such  a  numerous  fugitive  horde.  Herodotus  writes — > 
'  The  Cimmerians  evidently  appear  to  have  fled  from  the  Scythians  into  Asia,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  peninsula  in  -which  the  Grecian  city  of  Sinope  now  stands. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  Scythians  pursuing  them  missed  their  way.  For  the 
Cimmerians  fled  constantly  by  the  sea-coast,  whereas  the  Scythians  pursued  (Book 
i.,  chap.  104),  keeping  Caucasus  on  the  ri^ht,  until  they  entered  the  Median  terri- 
tor}*,  towards  the  midland.  This  account  is  given  in  common  both  b^  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians.'  (Book  iv.,  chap.  2.)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  chapter,  the  historian  says  that  the  Scythians  coming  up,  *  took 
possession  of  the  deserted  lands.'  If  the  Cimmerians  (as  may  not  unfairly  be 
inferred  from  the  statement,  *  that  they  fled  constantly  by  the  tea  coast ')  settled 
themselves  in  the  peninsula,  before  they  entered  the  Lydian  territory,  they  may 
have  been  a  full  year,  or  even  more,  in  Asia,  before  they  surprised  Sardis. 
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There  are  yet  one  or  two  additional  considerations  which  should 
not  he  altogether  passed  over  in  silence. 

In  the  year  that  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded,  in  the  battle  at 
Megiddo  against  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,*  the  great  solar 
eclipse  tenninated  the  war  between  the  Lydian  and  Medes  in  its 
sixth  campaign.  To  strengthen  the  alhance  between  the  two 
nations,  Alyattes  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Astyages  the 
son  of  Cyaxares.  As  the  Scythian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia  con- 
tinued twenty-eight  years,  and  did  not  begin  earlier  than  634  b.c., 
it  is  certain  that  the  Scythians — and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Cimmerians  also — were  still  in  Asia.  Thus  the  humiliating  and 
annoying  proximity  of  these  barbarians  would  doubtless  form  an 
important  topic  of  conversation  between  the  two  kings — of  whom 
Alyattes  would  desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Cimmerians 
for  their  capture  of  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  Ardys ;  and  the  fierce 
and  warlike  son  of  Phraortes  could  never  forget  that  he  had  been 
himself  vanquished,  and  Nineveh  and  imperial  supremacy  snatched 
from  his  grasp  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the  Scythian  invaders. 
Safe  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Media  from  their  arms,  he 
could  not  expect  that  they  would  permit  him  to  descend  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris,  and  undertake  the  siege  of  Nineveh, 
without  offering  serious  and  dangerous  resistance.  These  bar- 
barians were  now  the  only  obstacle  between  him  and  the  conquest 
of  that  ancient  city ;  and  the  ruling  and  craving  desire  of  his 
heart  would  be  to  remove  these  formidable  enemies  with  the  least 
possible  delay  consistent  with  his  own  safety.  The  tidings  of  the 
Babylonians  (recentiy  the  vassals  of  Nineveh)  having  triumphed 
over  the  king  of  Egypt  at  Carchemish  607  b.c.  (as  recorded  by 
the  prophet  Jeremiah)  would  stimulate  (or  rather  goad)  him  to 
the    speedy  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.^     Accordingly,  hia 

'  Here  we  see  tbe  indirect  but  strong  agreement  between  the  Scriptures  and 
Herodotus.  In  the  fbrmer,  we  find  that  Pharaoh-Necho  did  not  fear  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  march  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  Herodotus  we  see  the  encourage- 
ment to  this  enterprise.  Nineveh  was  thoroughly  humbled  and  enfeebled  at  this 
time — the  Mede  was  entangled  in  a  tedious  and  uncertain  war  with  the  Lydian — 
and  the  Babylonian  (yet  untried)  would  be  regarded  by  Pharaoh  as  a  rebellious 
vassal  of  Nineveh,  not  to  be  feared  by  a  king  of  Egypt.  Pharaoh  woiUd  commence 
his  march  in  the  spring  of  610  b.c.;  and  it  was  not  till  the  30th  of  September 
in  that  year,  that  the  solar  eclipse  unexpectedly  terminated  the  Lydo-Median 
war. 

'  The  following  additional,  though  not  unimportant,  particulars,  are  better 
given  in  a  note.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  had  assisted  in  establishing  peace  between  Lydia  and  Media,  was 
present  with  Cyaxares  at  the  final  siege  and  capture  of  Nineveh.  On  this  view, 
as  Nabopolassar  died  in  605  b.  c,  the  Scythian  dominion  must  have  terminated  in 
6U6  or  605  B.  c.  If  Nabopolassar  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  as  well 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  investment  of  the  city,  the  siege  must  have  been 
speedily  terminated — a  consideration  which  indirectly  favours  the  prediction  of 
Nahum,  that  the  city  would  fall  through  some  unexpected  and  disastrous  occur^ 
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treacherous  banquet  to  the  Medes  may  be  reasonably  thought  to 
have  been  given  very  early  after  this  fresh  excitement  to  his  am- 
bition and  emulation,  and  thus  605,  or  indeed  606  b.c.,  may  be 
about  the  latest  probable  date  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Serbians 
from  Asia :  and  hence  633  b.c.  (tJie  nintnyear  of  JosioA)  will  be 
the  latest  probable  date  for  the  victory  obtained  over  CVaxares  by 
the  Scythians  after  he  had  commenced  the  sie^e  of  Nineveh. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  foUowing  conclu- 
sions may  be  judged  to  rest  upon  very  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence : — (1)  That  as  Nineveh  was  abandoned  by  her  confederates 
when  Phraortes  invaded  her  territory  in  the  eighth  year  of  Josiah's 
reign,  her  hold,  even  at  that  early  period,  could  be  litUe  more  than 
nominal  upon  such  distant  provinces  as  Syria  and  Samaria.  (2) 
That,  as  tne  Assyrians  never  regained  their  power  and  empire 
after  their  defeat  by  Cyaxares,  this  event,  which  cannot  well  be 
dated  later  them  the  ninth  of  Josiah^  may  be  correctly  regarded  as 
&e  virtual  and  final  dissolution  of  allpolitical  subjection  on  the 
part  of  Samaria  to  Nineveh.  (3)  Tnat  a  later  date  than  the 
tenth  of  Josiah  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  S<7thisai  supremacy  of  twenty-eight  years  in  Upper 
Asia — a  supremacy  whicn  may  be  said  to  have  given  Samaria  in 
sovereignty  to  Josiah,  and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  rise, 
development,  and  triumph  of  the  imperial  power  of  Babylon  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Labynetus  or  Nabopolassar.  Hence 
from  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  essay,  it  may  perhaps  be 
considered  almost  (if  not  altogether)  certain,  that  at  least  two 
years  before  the  commencement  of  Josiah's  great  religious  refoiv 
mation  Samaria  was  virtually  destitute  of  any  legitimate  earthly 
sovereign,  and  that  Josiah,  in  acting  with  (apparently)  sovereign 
jurisdiction  in  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes,  W(M9  guilty  of  no  real 

rence.  But,  according  to  Dlodonis,  it  was  not  nntil  the  third  year  of  the 
siege,  that  the  Tigris,  overflowing  its  banks,  threw  down  twenty  stadia  of  the  city 
wall. 

We  may  suppose  that  Cyaxares  would,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Scythian  chiere,  invade  Assyria.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that 
he  revenged  his  father's  death  venr  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  assemble  the  forces  of  his  dominions.  And  this  highly 
probable  view  of  what  really  occurred,  leaves  no  space  whatever  for  the  expedition 
of  Holofemes  into  Palestine,  and  is  fiital  to  the  claims  of  the  legend  of  Judith. 
Tliese  remarks,  and  those  in  a  former  note,  upon  the  utter  want  of  authenticity  on 
this  apocryphal  narrative,  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  here,  at  this  season 
of  Papal  aggression:  for,  as  Mr.  HartweU  Home  correctly  observes — "These 
human  predictions  (the  Apocryphal  books)  were  first  enrolled  among  the  divinely 
inspired  writingjs  by  the  assembly  of  popish  prelates  and  others,  who  were  con- 
vened in  what  is  called  the  Council  of  Trent.'  And  it  may  be  hoped,  that  a 
candid  and  inquiring  mind,  if  partially  ensnared  by  the  seductions  of  Romanism, 
may  pause  in  its  course,  on  learning  that  it  cannot  fully  submit  itself  to  the  Papacy, 
without  accepting  as  canonical  ana  divinely  inspired^  such  legendary  narratives  as 
those  of  *  Judith,^  *  Tobit/  and  of  *  Bel  and  the  Dragon;* 
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vnfringemefnt  upon  any  actwuUy  exuding  Auyrian  supremo^  and 
authority  there. 

Nor,  indeed,  may  we  sappose  that  the  Jewish  king  would  have, 
at  sudbi  a  critical  period,  unwilling  subjects  in  Samaria.  As  the 
reigning  descendant  of  David,  and  beanng  the  dirinely-predicted 
name  of  Josiah,  this  pious  servant  of  the  Most  High  could  appeal 
to  authentic  historicsd  documents  to  show  that  he  had  received 
authority  to  desecrate  and  destroy  the  altar  at  Bethel,  fix>m  a 
mightier  sovereign  than  any  upon  earth :  and  what  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  asked,  can  more  readily  commend  itself  to  the 
devout  and  thoughtful  reader  of  Holy  AVrit  than  that  God  should 
incline  (as  was  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  eminent 
reformers,  Asa  and  Hezekiah)  the  hearts  of  those  Israelites  who 
were  still  dwelling  in  the  land  of  their  fetthers,  to  submit  them* 
selves  to  the  government  of  the  son  of  Amon  ?  Nay,  upon  learning 
his  divinely-predicted  commission  against  idolatrous  Bethel^  and 
being  convmced  in  their  reason  and  conscience  that  all  the  other 
altars  and  high  places  were  but  the  development  of  the  same  spirit 
of  guilty  departure  from  the  God  of  Israel,  which,  be^nning  at 
Bethel,  ultimately  brought  upon  Ephraim  and  his  fellows  the 
Assyrian  oppressor — ^womd  they  not  invite  and  encourage  him  to 
carry  his  holy  anti-idolatrous  warfare  throughout  the  land,  and 
cordiallv  co-operate  with  him  in  his  glorious  work  ?  It  is  said  of 
Asa,  ^  that  he  gathered  all  Judah  and  Beniamin^and  the  strangers 
with  them,  out  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  and  Simeon ;  for  they 
fell  to  Jam  out  of  Israel  in  abundaneey  when  they  eaw  that  the 
Lard  hie  Chd  was  with  him  (2  Chron.  xv.  9).  The  scanty  rem- 
nant of  tile  tribes  of  Israel,  who,  with  the  descendants  of  the 
idolatrous  colonists,  formed  at  that  time  the  population  of  Samaria, 
could  not  but  see  and  feel  that  Josiah  was  owned  and  favoured  of 
heaven:  and  He,  who  thus  exalted  and  nrotected  the  son  of 
Amon,  manifestiy  appears  to  have  inclinea  by  his  own  divine 
and  secret  influence  the  hearts  of  this  comparatively*  scanty 
remnant  to  the  house  of  David,  the  temple  at  J  arusalem,  and  the 
God  of  their  fiithers :  and  even  the  Gentile  colonists  (who,  through 
the  visitation  of  the  lions  sent  among  their  idolatrous  forefieithers, 
had  been  brou^t  to  an  imperfect,  but  decided,  acknowledgment 
of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  tne  land)  would  not  be  indisposed  in 
times  of  general  confiision  and  disorder,  when  they  had  become 
thoroughly  separated  from  Nineveh,  to  submit  themselves  to  the 

'  The  existence  of  such  a  Temnant  in  Samaria,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  should  not 
excite  surprise.  We  cannot  sappose  that  the  Assyrians  utterly  emptied  the 
conquered  territory  of  its  Hebrew  population.  And,  porhape,  not  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  Israelites  would  take  refuge  in  Judea  during  Shalmaneser^s  inyasion» 
and  afterwards  return  into  Samaria. 
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rule  of  a  just  and  pious  king  like  Josiah,  whose  ancestors,  ihey 
would  be  aware,  had  once  been  the  sovereigns  of  Samaria,  as  well 
as  of  Judea.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Scjrthian  dominion 
in  Asia  bears,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the  melancholy  close  of  his  life  and  reign. 
If  the  Scythians  had  not  vanquished  the  Mede,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  regions  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Pharaoh- 
Necho  might  not  have  ventured  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the 
borders  of  Mesopotamia.  The  same  barbarian  triumph  and  do- 
minion invited  (or  perhaps  almost  constrained)  Josiah  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  Samana.  This  increase  of  power  and  dominion 
was  a  strong  temptation  to  lead  him  unconsciously  to  depart,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  devout  and  humble  fear  of  God  whidi  had 
previously  possessed  his  heart.  He  appears,  from  the  completion 
of  his  reformation  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  have  been  virtually 
the  sovereign  of  Samaria  as  well  as  of  Judea.  And  when  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  was  marching,  on  his  way  to  the  Euphrates,  through  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes,  Josiah,  in  addition  to 
other  motives,  would  naturally  resent  the  act  as  an  infringement 
upon  his  own  regal  rights  and  sovereignty,  and  would  resist  the 
Egyptian,  not  as  the  lord  of  the  two  tribes  of  Behoboam's  king- 
dom, but  as  reigning  over  the  dominions  of  his  ancestor  David : 
and,  through  an  unnappily  blind  and  culpable  self-confidence  in 
consequence  of  the  gracious  promise  that  he  should  be  gathered 
to  his  grave  in  peace — a  promise  necessarily  conditional  upon  his 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will — he  appears  to  have  marched, 
without  duly  seeking  counsel  of  the  Lord,  to  the  plain  of  Me- 

Siddo,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  shortly  after  at 
erusalem.* 

The  Scytho-Cimmerian  narrative  of  the  venerable  father  of 
history  will  suggest  more  than  one  important  reflection  to  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  reader. 

Should  we  not  adore  the  divine  wisdom  and  power  manifested 
in  the  unexpected  provision  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  pre- 
dictions uttered  many  years  previously  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
the  king  Hezekiah?  ^Behold,  the  days  come  that  all  that  is  in 
thine  house,  and  all  that  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  for  thee 
until  this  day,  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon ;  nothing  shall  be  left, 
saith  the  Lord ;  and  thy  sons  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  Babylon*  (Isa.  xxxix.  7).     But  when  we  look  at  the 

*  This  promise  was,  however,  fulfiUed  in  its  essential  features.  For  Josiah 
died  at  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  his  (Hends,  without  witnessing  any  of  the  cala- 
mities which  afterwards  befel  his  devoted  country,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers.  It  is  said  of  another  illustrious  reformer,  Hezekiah,  that  *■  God  left 
him,  to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all  that  was  in  his  heart.'  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
31. 
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defeat  and  death  of  Phraortes,  the  power  of  Nineveh  seems  again 
to  reyive,  and  the  tenn  of  Chaldean  subjection  and  inferiority  to 
be  prolonged — ^nay,  when  Cyaxares  smites  the  Assyrian,  and  lays 
siege  to  his  metropolis,  all  hope  of  early  Babylonian  independence 
may  seem  to  have  vanished ;  for,  if  the  son  of  Phraortes  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  Nineveh,  Babylon  would  most 
likely  have  become  a  province  of  the  Median,  as  previously  of  the 
Assyrian  empire;  and  the  fierce  ambition,  power,  and  military 
skill  of  Cyaxares  would  have  efiectually  overshadowed  Asia  diu*ing 
his  reign.  And  how  is  this  Median  triumph  to  be  prevented,  and 
Babylon  be  permitted  to  rise  into  independence  ?  A  horde  of  im- 
known  ^  Scythian  barbarians,  under  the  overruling  guidance  of  an 
unseen  and  almighty  hand,  unwittingly  turns  aside  from  the  track 
of  those  whom  it  is  eagerly  seeking,  and  unexpectedly  encounters 
and  smites  the  Median  conquerors  occupied,  at  the  time,  in  the 
siege  of  Nineveh.  These  same  barbarians,  by  their  subsequent 
dominion  in  Asia  during  twenty-eight  years,  gave  to  Babylon  the 
opportunity  of  assuming  independent  royalty,  rising  into  imperial 
power  and  greatness,  and  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  It  was  their  victories  which  so  thoroughly  destroyed 
lor  a  time  all  political  connection  between  Palestrae  and  Nineveh 
as  to  enable  Josiah  (without  wrong  to  the  Assyrian  monarch)  to 
accomplish  the  divinely-predicted  desecration  and  overthrow  of  the 
altar  at  Bethel,  and  also  to  exerdse  a  sovereign  anti-idolatrous 
jurisdiction  to  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  not  only  in  Judea, 
out  also  in  the  land  of  the  ten  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan. 

I  shall  now  dose  this  essay  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  prediction 
delivered  at  Bethel  before  the  first  king  of  the  ten  tribes  :  '  And, 
behold,  there  came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Bethel,  and  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  bum 
incense.  And  he  cried  against  the  altar  in  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  said,  O  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord ;  behold,  a  child 
shall  be  bom  unto  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name,  and  upon 
thee  shall  he  ofier  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  bum  incense 
upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee '  (1  Kings 
xiii.  1).  If  the  Lord  had  announced  that  the  future  Josiah  was  to 
wage  a  triumphant  warfare  against  idolatrous  altars  and  high 
places  throughout  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  rule  as  a  kin)^  in  the 
territory  of  the  ten  tribes,  some  royal  descendant  of  David  might 
have  been  tempted  to  anticipate  the  divine  purpose  by  presump- 
tuously giving  the  predicted  name  to  his  son  and  heir.     But  the 

^  The  particular  name  of  the  tribe  is  unknown ;  that  of  the  Cimmerians  seems 
allied  to  the  Gromer  of  prophecy. 
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desolation  of  the  single  altar  at  Bethel,  on  the  very  confines  of 
Judea,  was  too  unimportant  (so  to  speak)  an  achievement  to  excite 
the  attention  and  ambition  of  a  Jewish  king ;  and  the  prophetic 
announcement  appears  to  have  slumbered  in  comparative  neglect 
and  obscurity.  And  as  Bethel  was  consecrated  in  Jewish  recol- 
lections as  the  place  where  their  illustrious  ancestor  Jacob  had 
received  the  typical  vision  of  the  ladder  which  reached  from  earth 
to  heaven,  a  much  earlier  fulfilment  of  the  denunciation  might 
have  been  expected  than  that  which  took  place  three  centuries 
afterwards.  Yet  during  that  long  interval  no  Jewish  king  appears 
to  have  been  induced  to  bestow  the  name  of  Josiah  upon  his  first- 
born ;  nor,  perhaps,  can  one  be  mentioned  earlier  than  Mlmasseh 
who  was  likely  to  do  so  from  private  and  personal  motives,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  prophetic  denunciation  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  But  the  Most  High  ever  chooses  his  own  times  and 
seasons,  without  consulting  the  judgment  of  man.  When,  how- 
ever, the  appointed  time  at  length  arrived,  it  is  very  possible  tiiat 
neither  Manasseh  nor  Amon  was  aware  that  any  suen  threat  had 
ever  been  uttered  against  Bethel :  indeed,  it  may  be  well  believ^ 
that  the  truly  penitent  and  humbled  Manasseh  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  presumption  of  giving  the  name,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  prophecy.  And  we  may  readily  suppose  that  Manasseh  (un- 
consciously moved  by  a  divine  impuke),  without  one  thought  of 
Bethel  or  its  altar,  in  humble  and  adoring  gratitude  for  his  own 
twofold  mercifrd  deliverance  frt)m  Babylonish  captivity  and  idola- 
trous apostasy,  proposed  that  the  name  Josiah  {Jehovah  heals) 
should  DC  given  to  his  grandson — a  name  so  deeply  and  truly 
significant  of  the  goodness  and  forbearance  of  God  towards  him- 
self. And  thus  would  the  Most  High,  by  the  most  simple  and 
natural  means,  provide  that  the  name  long  previously  promoted, 
should,  in  His  own  due  season,  be  ^ven  to  him  who  was  destined 
to  desecrate  and  desolate  the  idolatrous  altar  and  high  plaees  at 
BetheL 
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ADDENDA. 

It  has  been  recently  asserted  that  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the 
28th  May,  585  B.C.,  is  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  was  predicted  by 
Thales,  and  which  closed  the  Lydo-Median  war  in  its  sixth  campaign. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  historical  objections  to  this  hypothesis. 

I.  (a.)  480  B.C.  is  now  generally  considered  as  the  ascertained  date 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  ob- 
tained this  victory  in  the  6th  or  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 
Thus^^fty  years  intervened  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  who  therefore  died  cir.  530  b.c.  (b.)  As  Cyrus  reigned  29 
years  and  Astyages  35  years,  the  death  of  Cyrus  must  have  happened  64 
years  after  that  of  Cyaxares,  who  therefore  died  cir.  594  b.c.  (c.) 
Hence,  if  Cyaxares  (in  whose  reign  the  eclipse  of  Thales  closed  the 
Lyod-Median  war)  died  cir.  594,  it  follows  that  the  eclipse  in  question 
could  not  have  occurred  so  late  as  585  b.c. 

II.  If  we  admit  that  Herodotus  has  correctly  given  64  years  as  the 
amount  of  the  united  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Astyages,  the  eclipse  of  585 
B.C.  cantioi  be  received  as  that  predicted  by  Thales.  Two  questions, 
however,  will  here  naturally  suggest  themselves,  (d.)  May  we  not 
suppose  that  the  reign  of  Cyrus  really  commenced  in  Persia,  at  the 
death  of  his  father  Cambyses,  and  thus  its  earlier  portion  may  have 
synchronised  with  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Astyages,  in  which 
case  the  above  interval  of  64  years  may  be  sufficiently  shortened  for 
the  admission  of  the  5S5  hypothesis?  Herodotus  seems  positively  to 
forbid  any  such  supposition^  whatever  Xenophon,  in  his  (perhaps)  phi- 
losophical romance,  may  have  taught  to  the  contrary.  In  Herodotus, 
Cambyses  is  only  a  respectable  Persian  nobleman,  whose  comparative 
obscurity  reeonunended  him  to  Astyages  as  a  suitable  husband  for  his 
daughter  Mandane;  and  Cyrus  hunself,  in  the  forced  letter  which, 
when  preparing  to  revolt,  he  read  to  the  assembly  of  his  countrymen, 
stated  ^  that  Astyag^  had  made  him  general  of  the  Persians.'  Nor 
is  the  language  of  the  historian  less  decisive  on  this  point,  when, 
speaking  of  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  he  says,  '  Cyrus,  therefore,  having 
been  thus  bom  and  educated,  came  to  the  throne.'  B.  1,  c.  130« 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  second  question.  Is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  transcribers — even  if  HerodottLs  wrote  his  numbers  fully  in  icords, 
and  not  in  any  abbreviated  form — may,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  in- 
advertently (for  there  is  no  conceivable  motive  for  designed  change) 
altered  one  or  both  of  the  numbers  originally  assigned  by  Herodotus 
to  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Astyages?  (e.)  Thelmgth  of  the  reign  of 
Astyages,  Our  present  text  of  Herodotus  scarcely  permits  us  to  take 
a  single  year  from  the  thirty-Jive  of  this  king's  reign.     This  is  almost 

proved  by  the  following  passage  from  B.  1,  c.  130:  ^Astyages,  after 

'    • '      ■  ■  ■  -     ■ .     ■  ■         ■  ■ 

*  The  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  Xerxes  (Book  7, 
chap.  20).  Darius  reined  thirty-six  yearsy  and  the  united  reigns  of  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis  amounted  to  eight  years ;  in  all  about  fifty  years. 
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he  had  reigned  thirty-five  years,  was  thus  deposed ;  and  the  Medes 
bent  under  the  Persian  yoke,  after  they  had  ruled  ovei^  all  Asia  be- 
yond the  river  Halys,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years,  excepting  the  interval  of  the  Scythian  dominion.'  There  is 
here  a  slight  error  of  excess,  yet  not  such  as  to  affect  the  argument. 
For  other  data  in  Herodotus'  teach  us  that  the  united  reigns  of  the 
Median  kings  amounted  to  150  years ;  and  if  from  this  number  we 
subtract  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule,  we  have  122,  and  not  128 
years,  as  in  our  present  copies.  The  mistake,  however,  whether  it 
arose  from  the  inattention  of  the  historian  or  his  transcribers,  is  per- 
haps easily  explained  ;  for  as  the  duration  of  the  Scythian  dominion 
(named  in  this  passage  in  such  close  connection  with  that  of  the  Median 
kingdom)  was  twenty-eight  years,  Herodotus  himself  may  (not  at  all 
improbably)  have  unconsciously  written  28  after  the  100,  instead  of 
the  correct  number  22.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  £rom 
this  passage  that,  in  the  original  text  of  Herodotus,  the  Median  king- 
dom was  stated  to  have  continued  more  than  120  years^  deducting  the 
28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule ;  and,  if  the  assigned  lengths  of  the 
reigns  of  the  preceding  Median  kings  are  correct,  this  could  not  be, 
unless  we  allow  Astyages  to  have  reigned  at  least  thirty-four  years. 
Thus  we  have  a  twofold  assertion  of  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Astyages 
— 1,  directly  and  in  express  terms ;  2,  by  inference  from  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Median  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that 
transcribers  should  have  changed  the  number  originally  assigned  by 
Herodotus  to  the  years  of  Astyages'  reign,  (f.)  The  following  con- 
sideration tends  still  further  to  show  this  improbability.  It  seems 
certain  from  Herodotus  that  Mandane  was  not  given  in  marriage  to 
Cambyses  until  at  least  three  or  four  years  after  the  accession  of  her 
Either  Astyages  to  the  throne.  The  birth  of  Cyrus  cannot  therefore 
well  be  dated  earlier  than  the  fifth  year  of  Astyages ;  and  even  if  we 
suppose  that  Cyrus  was  not  more  than  25  years  of  age  (he  was  perhaps 
nearer  30)  at  the  time  of  his  successfid  revolt,  Astyages  must,  on 
this  view,  have  reigned  thirty  years  before  his  defeat  and  dethrone- 
ment. We  may  thus  feel  almost  assured  that  Herodotus  originally 
assigned  35  years  to  the  reign  of  Astyages. 

IV.  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus. — As  Herodotus  does  not  give 
a  similar  twofold  statement  of  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  there 
is  room  for  the  supposition  of  error  here,  through  the  inattention  of 
transcribers.  If  the  eclipse  of  Thales  really  occurred  585  b.c,  and  if 
we  assume  {tlie  view  most  favourable  to  the  585  hypothesis')  that  Cyax- 
ares  died  in  the  following  year  (584),  we  cannot,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  well  assign  an  earlier  date  than  cir,  579^  B.C.  for  the  birth  of 

^  This  is  rather  loosely  expressed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Median  do- 
minion extended  to  the  Ualys  before  the  time  of  Cyaxares  (Book  1,  chap.  103). 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  departure  from  strict  accaracy  in  Book  4,  chap.  1 ; 
where  it  is  said  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Scythians  *  the  Medes  niled  over 
Asia.' 

«  Deioces  reigned  53  yean ;  Phraortei  22 ;  Cyaxares  40 ;  Astyages  35 ;  in  all 
150  years. 
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Cyrus,  who  would  thus  be  about''  6fty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease in  530  B.C.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  Herodotus  positively 
inconsistent  with  this  view,  though  the  tenor  of  his  narrative  must  be 
regarded  as  by  no  means  &vourable  to  it.  Also,  if  we  consider  the 
dethronement  of  Astyages  to  have  taken  place  cir.  650  B.C.,  it  is  per- 
haps possible,  so  far  as  Herodotus  is  concerned,  that  Cyrus  may  have 
conquered  Croesus,  and  subdued  the  eastern  Asiatic  nations  previous 
to  540  B.C.,  when  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  commenced  the 
siege  of  Babylon :  but  all  this  is  possible  rather  than  probable. 

Y.  What  has  been  advanced  in  the  last  paragraph  rests  upon  the 
supposition  that  Cyaxares  died  in  584  B.C.,  the  year  after  the  eclipse, 
on  the  585  hypothesis.  If,  however  (as  seems  almost  capable  of  de- 
monstration from  Herodotus),  the  Lydo-Median  war  was  terminated  by 
the  eclipse  of  Thales  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  the  con- 
quest of  Nineveh,  and  the  reduction  of  Assyria,  it  would  seem  scarcely 
possible  to  date  the  death  of  Cyaxares  earlier  than  cir.  580  b.c.  Thus 
the  dethronement  of  Astyages  would  be  brought  down  to  cir.  546  b.c, 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  reduced  from  29  to  16  years,  and  only  five  or  six 
years  would  be  left  for  the  conquest  of  Croesus  and  the  eastern  Asiatic 
nations,  if  the  siege  of  Babylon  was  commenced  cir.  540  B.C." 

YI.  This  important  point  in  the  present  discussion  has  been  already 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  essay,  but  it  deserves  further  notice, 
(g.)  The  reader  is  requested  to  consider  carefully  the  following  quo- 
tation. ^  For  28  years  the  Scythians  governed  Asia.  Now  Cyaxares 
and  the  Medes  invited  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  feast,  and  having 
made  them  drunk,  put  them  to  death,  and  so  the  Medes  recovered 
their  former  power,  and  took  Nineveh,  and  reduced  the  Assyrians  to 
subjection,  with  the  exception  of  the  Babylonian  district.  Having 
accomplished  these  things^  Cyaxares  died,  having  reigned  forty  years, 
including  the  time  of  the  Scythian  dominion.'  (Cary's  Herod.,  B.  1,  c. 
106.)  (h.)  Will  any  candid  inquirer  hesitate  to  admit  that  Herodotus 
is  here  relating  events  in  their  chronological  order  1  and  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Nineveh  was  certainly  subsequent  to  the  treacherous  expulsion 
of  the  Scythians  ?  (i.)  Look  at  the  words,  ^  having  accomplished  these 
things,  Cyaxares  died  ;'  and  must  it  not  be  allowed  that  it  is  the  very 
character  of  the  quotation  to  set  forth  the  full  and  final  success  arid 
triumph  of  Cyaxares  1     And  thus  we  seem  to  be  positively  forbidden 

^  Lucian  makes  Cyrus  100  years  old  at  his  death,  which  is  absurd.  Dr. 
Prideaux,  who  follows  Xenophon  rather  than  Herodotus,  thinks  that  he  was  born 
cir.  599  B.  c,  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  70.  Xenophon  writes  that  at  the  age 
of  12  years  (587  b. c.)  Cyrus  visited  his  grandfather;  and  that  at  15  or  16 
years  of  age,  he  attended  Astyages  (584  b.  c.)  iu  an  expedition  against  the  king 
of  Babylon.  All  this  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  Cyaxares  was 
alive,  and  engaged  in  an  uncertain  war  with  the  Lydians  in  585  b.c.  Xenophon's 
silence  on  the  subject  of  Nineveh  may  perhaps  show  that  he  believed  the  overthrow 
of  that  city  to  have  happened  before  the  birth  of  Cyrus. 

*  In  one  of  the  three  ancient  Canons,  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  reigned  thirty'one 
years ;  meaning,  of  course,  his  whole  reign.  In  each  of  the  other  two  Canons,  he 
18  said  to  have  reigned  ninB  years,  t. «.,  as  sovereign  of  Babylon.  So  &r  as  these 
Canons  are  trustworthy,  they  tend  to  prove  that  if  Cyrus  died  cir.  530-529  b.  c, 
Babylon  was  taken  cir.  538  b.  c 
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to  think  that  the  Lydo-Median  war — which  continued  into  its  sixth 
campaign,  '  and  in  which  the  Medes  oft^i  defeated  the  Lydians,  and 
often  the  Lydians  the  Medes* — occurred  after  the  capture  of  Nineveh 
and  the  reduction  of  Assyria,  (k.)  Again,  who  were  the  Scythian 
nomades  who  caused  the  Lydo-Median  war?  L  They  are  called  the 
Scythian  ncMiiades,  the  very  name  given  to  the  victorious  horde  (B.  1, 
c.  15).  2.  Herodotus  calls  the  Sastem  Asiatic  nomades  Sacae  and 
Caspians.  3.  He  several  times  uses  the  term  Scythian,  but  always  of 
European  Scythians.  4.  The  Scythian  refugees  were  directed  by 
Cyaxares  to  teach  certain  young  Medes  the  Scythian  language,  a 
direction  scarcely  intelligible  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Scythian  conquerors,  and  that  these  were  still  in  Asia. 
5.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  any  nomades  would  put  themselves  in 
the  power  of  Cyaxares  after  his  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Scythian 
chiefs.  These  ccmsiderations  would  seem  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  so  far  as  fferodoius  is  concemedj  we  must  believe  the 
Lydo-Median  war  to  have  preceded  the  Scythian  expulsion  and  the 
conquest  of  Nineveh.' 

Yll.  It  has  perhaps  be^i  already  rendered  highly  probable,  1.  that 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Astyages'  reign  of 
thirty-five  years;  2.  and  that  the  Lydo-Median  war/>reced6e?  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Scythians  and  the  conquest  of  Nineveh.  Let  now 
Herodotus'  Lydian  chronology  be  examined  in  connection  with  these 
two  points.  Astyages  (on  the  585  view)  was  deposed  cir.  545  b.c. 
Allowing  Cyrus  to  have  defeated  Croesus  four  or  ^y^  years  after,  cir. 

546  B.C.,  we  have  the  following  result.     The  united  reigns  of  Croesus, 

1. 1       ■  II..  I   I   I      .11.         ■-■■■.  I      II  .1 .1    .1 1  ■  I 

'  The  following,  as  less  decisive,  though  not  unimportant,  is  added  in  a  note. 
It  is  obvioQS  to  conclade  from  Herodotus  account  of  the  reception  of  the  Scythian 
refugees  by  Cyaxares  (Book  1,  chap.  73)  that  Cyaxares  was  in  Media  when  these 
suppliants  sought  his  protection,  and  that  he  remained  in  Media  during  their 
continuance  there.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  too  much  to  say  that  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  ap^aiust  the  Lydians,  there  was  a  year's  interval  of 
peace,  at  the  least,  during  which  Cyaxares  was  engaged  in  no  important  war. 
But  the  Scythian  dominion  lasted  28  years ;  and  it  can  be  scarcely  thought  that 
they  defeated  the  Medes  near  Nineveh  later  than  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
Cyaxares.  Let  us  suppose  the  Lydo-Median  war  not  to  have  commenced  until 
aner  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  We  have,  as  just 
stated,  31  years  of  Cyaxares  reign  previous  to  this  war— add  the  six  years  of  the 
war,  and  we  find  that  37  years  had  elapsed  at  its  termination.  But  as  Cyaxares 
reigned /oriy  years,  we  have  only  three  years  left  for  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians, 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Nineveh,  and  the  reduction  of  Assyria.  Herodotus  has 
not  mentioned  the  length  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  but  must  have  known  it,  as  be 
promises  to  describe  how  this  city  was  taken.  The  statement  of  Diodoms  Siculus 
18  probably  not  incorrect — that  Nineveh  was  taken  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege. 
Were  we  to  allow,  what  the  language  of  Herodotus  (who  seems  to  teach  us  that 
Astyages  ascended  the  throne  in  a  time  of  general  peace)  encoura^  rather  than 
forbids,  that  Cyaxares  completed  his  conquest  at  least  some  short  time  before  his 
death ;  we  shall  scarcely  have  two  years  left  for  the  transactions  just  mentioned. 
It  is  also  plain  from  Book  1,  chap.  106,  that  the  massacre  of  Uie  Scythian  chiefs 
was  an  introductory  measure  to  the  siege  of  Nineveh.  Cyaxares  reared  to  en- 
counter them  in  open  warfare ;  and  durst  not  yenture  upon  a  second  siege  of 
Nineveh,  while  they  remained  in  Asia  ready  to  assist  the  Assyrians  against  the 
Medes. 
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Alyaitesy  and  Sedyattes  amount  to  eigfhty-three  years.  Hence,  if 
Croesus  was  dethroned  in  541  B.C.,  it  follows  that  Sadyattes  succeeded 
Aidys  dr.  624  B.C. ;  aiid  thus  the  entrance  of  the  Cimmerians  into 
Asia  cannot  &irly  be  dated  later  than  625  B.C.  But,  on  the  585  hypo- 
thesis, the  Scythian  expulsion  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  584  b.c, 
or  their  entrance  into  Asia  earlier  than  612.  There  is  thus  an  in- 
terval of  thirteen  years  between  the  flight  of  the  Cimmerians  and  their 
pursuit  by  the  Scythians,  which  is,  surely,  imreasonably  long.  Again, 
if  Cyaxares  died  cir.  580  b.c.,  he  ascended  the  throne  cir.  620,  and  the 
Scythians  entering  Asia  in  612,  commenced  their  rule  there  about 
the  eighth  year  of  Cyaxares'  reign.  This  would  seem  to  be  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  Herodotus'  narrative,  who  says,  *  Cyaxares 
assembled  the  forces  of  all  his  subjects  y  and  marched  against  Kineveh 
to  avenge  his  father  and  destroy  that  city,'  &c.  These  words  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  early  in  his  reign  that  Cyaxares  defeated 
the  Assyrians,  and  was  himself  defeated  by  the  Scythians, 

VIII.  Herodotus'  Saby Ionian  history. — 1.  He  writes  that  'the 
Queen  Nitocris,  when  she  saw  the  power  of  the  Medes^  growing  formi- 
dable and  restless,  and  that,  among  other  cities,  Nineveh  was  captured 
by  them,  took  every  possible  precaution  for  her  own  defence.'  This 
surely  refers  to  the  restless  ambition,  not  of  the  Median  Astyages,  but 
of  the  Medo-Fersian  sovereign  Cyrus.  Thus,  afterwards,  Herodotus 
writes,  when  speaking  of  the  final  advance  of  the  Persians  against  the 
city  of  Babylon,  '  that  the  Babylonians  had  been  long  aware  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  Cyrus,  and  had  laid  up  provisions  for  many  years,  and 
were  under  no  apprehensions  for  a  siege.'  The  Babylonians  would 
scarcely  have  begun  to  provision  their  city  until  after  the  defeat  of 
Croesus.  But  if  Croesus  was  dethroned  cir.  541  b.c,  we  can  scarcely 
allow  less  than  three  or  four  years  for  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Babylonians,  or  indeed  less  than  five  or  six  years  for  the  conquest 
of  the  eastern  Asiatic  nations  by  Cyrus,  in  the  interval  between  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  and  the  siege  of  Babylon.  2.  As  Herodotus 
appears  to  have  carefully  studied  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history, 
we  may  consider  that  he  expresses  himself  accurately  :  hence,  I  think 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  following  passive,  '  Cyaxares 
reduced  the  Assyrians  into  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baby- 
lonian district'  (B.  1,  c.  106),  that  Assyria  Proper  came  under  the 
power  of  the  Medes,  and  that,  at  the  time  in  question,  Labynetus  was 
much  inferior  in  dignity  and  power  to  Cyaxares.  It  would  thus  seem 
improbable  tliat  this  Labynetus^  is  to  be  identified  with  Nebuchad- 

^  Previous  to  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  Persians  were  an  obscure  people,  and 
Cyrus,  though  a  Persian,  would  be  regarded  as  the  sovereign  of  Media ;  thus,  in 
Book  1,  chap.  206,  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Massagetae,  addresses  Urn  as, '  King  of 
the  Medes/ 

^  Dr.  Prideaox  identifies  Labynetus  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  improbably,  as  ap- 
pears to  the  writer.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  identification  is 
not  imposnUe,  even  on  the  585  hypothesis,  however  unlikely.  For  let  it  be  granted, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  his  father  Nabopolassar  cir.  606  b.  c.  Josephus 
(Apion,  Book  1,  $  21)  teaches  us  from  the  Phoenician  records,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged  Tyre  thirteen  years---from  the  seventh  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
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nezzar,  but  rather  with  that  conqueror's  father,  Nabopolassar.  On  thia 
%dew,  if  the  eclipse  of  Thales  occurred  in  585  b.c.,  it  follows  that 
Nabopolassar  was  still  living  in  that  year,  and  that  he  assisted  Syennesia 

his  reigD.  (This  was  probably,  at  least  in  the  latter  portion,*  a  blockade  rather 
than  a  regular  siege :  and  as  Tyre,  being  built  on  the  sea-coast,  would  require  a 
comparati'vely  small  force  against  it  for  the  purpose  of  blockade,  this  kind  of  war* 
fare  might  be  partially  carried  on,  even  during  the  Chaldean  siege  of  Jerusalem.) 
After  this,  we  may  presume  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  on  hostilities  against 
Egypt ;  and  thus,  having  been  occupied  previously  to  585,  in  the  direction  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  he  would  not  yet  have  come  into  any 
unfiiendly  collision  with  the  Medes,  and  would  thus  be  at  liberty  to  assist  Syen- 
nesis  in  mediating  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares.  But  it  is  certainly  difficult  ta 
reconcile  this  with  Herodotus'  statement  of  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Lydo- Median  war.  And  here 
I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks  bearing  upon  the  present  subject. 
If  Nebuchadnezzar  really  was  a  very  renowned  conqueror,  and  also  the  creator  of 
the  metropolitan  grandeur  of  Babylon,  why  does  Herodotus  take  no  notice  of  his 
greatness  r  Is  not  such  silence  fatal,  if  not  to  the  idea  of  his  existence,  yet  to 
th&t  of  his  renown  ?  There  is  no  necessity  for  saying  that  Herodotus  was  silent, 
because  he  intended  to  speak  fully  in  his  Assyrian  history.  The  anthentidty  of 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  greatness  of  this  monarch  is  amply  vindicated  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  thus  writes — *  With  regard  to  Babylonia  Proper,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  every  ruin  from  some  distance  north  of  Bteigdad,  as  far  south 
as  the  Birs  Nimrud,  is  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  1  have  examined  the  bricks 
in  situ,  belonging  perhaps  to  one  hundred  different  towns  and  cities  within  this 
area  of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  thirtif  or  forty  in  breadth,  and  I 
never  found  any  other  legend  than  that  of— N^chadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar^ 
king  of  Babylon.*  (Cuneiform  Incrip.,  p.  76.)  This  does  not  prove  the  father  to 
have  been  also  a  king.  In  another  passage,  however.  Col.  B.  informs  us  that,  in 
a  monumental  inscription  now  in  the  East  India  house,  Nabopolasar,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is,  in  two  passages,  distinguished  as  bearing  the  title  of  king, 
(Ibid.,  p.  80.)  Another  remark  is  more  important,  as  it  tends,  if  correct,  to  show 
the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  Scriptural  narrative  with  that  of  Herodotus. 
Now  the  latter  writes  (1,  104),  *the  Medes  took  Nineveh  and  reduced  the 
Assyrians  into  subjection.'  Hence  at  that  time,  Cyaxares  must  have  become  the 
sovereign  of  Assyria  as  well  as  Media.  But  we  find  that  afterwards  (I,  188), 
the  historian  speaks  of  the  then  king  of  Babylon,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  alike 
with  the  position  of  the  Labynetus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cyaxares,  and 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter  over  Assyria  For  he  writes :  *  Cyrus  made  war 
against  the  son  of  this  queen  (of  Babylon,  Nitocris)  who  bore  the  name  of  his 
father,  Labynetus,  and  had  the  emj^ire  if  Assyria,'  These  words,  in  connection 
with  the  previous  history  of  Nitocns,  would  certainly  seem  to  leach  us,  that  this 
king  inherited  this  empire  fix)m  his  father.  Let  us  put  the  most  moderate  inter- 
pretation on  this  expression — *  the  empire  of  Assyria  — it  will  still  be  too  great  to 
be  applied  to  the  Labynetus,  who  was  the  friend  of  Cyaxares.  Accordingly,  we 
seem  constrained,  by  comparing  together  the  different  passages  in  Herodotus,  to 
believe  that,  between  this  Labynetus  and  the  Babylonian  monarch  (of  the  same 
name)  whom  Cyrus  attacked,  a  warlike  (as  well  as  architectural)  king  must  have- 

intenjenedf 

*  This  was  probably  the  character  of  Shalmaneser's  investment  of  Tyre,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  from  the  Tyrian  archives  (Antiq.,  ix.  chap.  2).  A  very  severe 
blow  would  be  inflicted  on  the  caravan-traffic  of  Tyre.  The  Assyrian  force  re- 
quired would  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  whole  transaction  too  unimportant 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  monumental  records.  There  does  not,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  Colonel  Rawlinson's  doubts  on  tiiis  point. 
*  Menander's  account  of  the  long  and  fruitless  sieffe  of  Tyre,  by  Shalmaneser, 
Colonel  Rawlinson  considersto  be  apocryphal.' — Outline  of  Assyrian  History,  y,  17* 
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of  Cilicia  in  mediating  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  he  died  in  the  following  year,  584  b.c.  His  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, therefore,  who  reigned  forty-three  years,  died  cir.  541, 
about  one  year  (acconling  to  the  generally  received  chronology)  before 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

IX.  The  Egyptian  chronology. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  on 
the  585  hypothesis,  the  eclipse  of  Thales  closed  the  Lydo-Median  war 
in  its  sixth  campaign,  in  585  b.c.  Thus  this  war  commenced  in  590 
B.C. ;  but  Herodotus  writes  that  the  Scythians  entered  Asia  in  the 
reign  of  Psammitichus,  who  (according  to  the  generally  received 
Egyptian  chronol(^y)  died  cir.  617  b.c.  Hence  the  Scythian  rule  of 
28  years  cannot  have  commenced  later  than  cir.  618  b.c.,  nor  can  it 
have  ceased  later  than  590  b.c.  If,  therefore,  it  is  almost  certain  from 
Herodotus  that  the  massacre  of  the  Scythian  chiefs  by  Cyaxares  oc* 
curred  after  the  Lydo-Median  war,  that  war  must  have  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion  before  590  b.c.,  and,  therefore,  by  the  eclipse  in  610  b.c., 
as  we  are  compelled  to  choose  either  the  eclipse  of  585  or  that  of  610. 

X.  The  locality  of  the  last  battle  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  present  discussion.  In 
the  eclipse  of  585  b.c.,  the  longpitude  and  latitude  of  the  central  line 
would  be,  shortly  before  sunset,  33°  30'  E.  long.,  and  37°  46'  N.  lat. 
The  eclipse  was  total  over  a  tract  of  country  extending  1°  10'  N.  and 
S.  of  this  line.  It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  spot  where  the  battle 
in  question  was  fought  was  within  the  limits  of  the  total  eclipse ;  but 
this  cannot  be  proved  from  Herodotus.  It  does  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause Syennesis  was  one  of  the  mediators,  the  armies  were  engaged 

intervened^  who  raised  Babylon  to  the  pre-eminence  of  an  imperial  metropolifi,  and 
the  kings  of  Babylon  into  the  powerfU  sovereigns  of  Assyria :  and  this  renowned 
warrior  conld  have  been  no  other  than  Nebuchadnezzar.  Again,  while  Herodotqs 
seems  certainly  to  teach  us  that  a  powerful  and  warlike  king  of  Babylon  lived 
between  Cyaxares  and  Cjtus,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  this 
king  was  succeeded  by  a  son  named  Labynetus  (the  husband  of  Nitocris)  identical 
with  the  Evil-Merodach  of  Scriptnre,  and,  thus,  that  the  Labynetus  conquered  by 
Cyrus,  was  the  Belshazzar  of  Holy  Writ,  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This 
conclusion  may  be  rendered  yet  more  probable ;  for  Chaldean  tradition  says,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  constructed  the  famous  gardens  to  gratify  his  Median  consort. 
These  hanging  ^rdens  were  made  (it  is  likely)  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and 
thus,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Median  princess  was  queen  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Now  the  language  of  Herodotus  (1,  185)  appears  dearl;^  to  indicate  that 
Nitocris  was  not  a  Median  princess.  He  mentions  an  Egyptian  queen  of  this 
name  (2,  100);  and  in  Book  3,  chap.  1,  he  speaks  of  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of 
Apries.  The  initial  syllable  (^Nit)  may  be  identical  with  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  Neiih,  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  the  Nitocris  in  question  was  an 
Egyptian,  and  not  the  wife  of  Nebachadnezzar,  but  of  his  son  Labynetus  or  Evil- 
'Merodach.  This,  by  implying  an  intercourse  at  that  time  between  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  indirectly  &yours  the  accounts  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and  the 
narrative  of  Berosus,  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  victories  over  the  Egyptians.  Accord* 
ing  to  generally  received  history  and  chronology,  (1)  Nebuchadnezzar  died  cir; 
563  B.  c.  (2)  Eyil-Merodach  was  slain  cir.  560.  (3)  Astyages  was  deposed  cir. 
559.  Thus  Nitocris  might  be  queen^regent  of  Babylon  in  her  son's  minority,  when 
Cyrus  became  king.  She  may  also  have  been  the  queen  mentioned  in  Dan.  v.  10. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Nebuchadnezzar  may,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  have 
wrested  much  of  Assyria  Proper  from  the  Medes. 
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Dear  the  northern  boundaries  of  Cilicia.  On  the  other  hand,  two  con* 
fiiderations  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  contending'  parties 
were  in  the  vicinitY  of  the  Euxine.  1.  Before  and  after  the  war  with 
the  Medes  the  Lydians  w«e  engaged  in  hostilities  agctinst  the  Greeks 
of  Western  Asia,  But  in  the  following  passage,  which  apparentlj 
describes  events  in  chronological  orders  it  is  said,  '  Alyattes  made  war 
upon  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes ;  he  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia^ 
took  Smyrna,  and  invaded  Clazomenae^  (B.  1,  c  16).  And  where 
were  these  Cimmerians  located  ?  Herodotus  tdls  us,  '  in  the  peninsula 
in  which  the  Grecian  city  Sinope  now  stands'  (B.  4,  c.  12).  And  what 
induced  Alyuttes  to  «igage  in  hostilities  so  far  eastward  ?  May  it  not 
be  supposed  that  his  final  encounter  with  the  Medes  took  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  above-mentioned  peninsula?  2.  Let  us  look  at  Hero- 
dotus' account  of  a  subsequent  war  betwerai  Croesus  and  the  Medo- 
Persian  sovereign  Cyrus.  ^  Croesus  having  passed  the  river  (Halys) 
with  his  army,  came  to  a  place  called  Pteria  in  Cappadocia.  Now 
Pteria  is  situated  over  against  Sinope^  a  city  09i  the  Euxine  Secu 
When  Cyrus  had  come  up,  they  made  trial  of  each  other's  streng^  in 
the  plains  of  Pteria'  (B.  1,  c.  76).  Croesus  and  Cyrus  appear  to  have 
engaged  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys,  as  Croesus  was  the  aggressor ; 
and  as  Alyattes  seems  to  have  carried  on  a  defensive  war,  there  is  per- 
haps nothmg  whatever  to  forbid  {should  the  facts  of  history  be  conclu- 
sive against  the  585  hypothesis^  the  idea  that  when  the  eclipse  of 
Thales  occurred,  the  contaiding  armies  were  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Halys,  as  far  ncurthward  as  40^  dO,  i.  e.  l^  45'  to  the  north  of  the 
limit  of  the  total  eclipse  of  585  b.c.  ;  whose  northern  limit  near  sunset^ 
in  those  regions,  according  to  the  careful  calculations  of  Mr.  Hind, 
was  37°  46f  +  1°  10,  or  38°  56:  N.  lat. 

XI.  In  conclu^on,  I  would  say  that  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary 
to  interpret  the  language  of  Herodotus  as  if  he  had  himself  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  eclipse,  or  were  reporting  the  very  words  of  astro- 
nomers by  whom  it  had  been  observed.  In  days  when  the  use  of 
artillery  was  unknown,  a  degree  of  obscuration,  short  of  a  total  eclipse 
at  the  spot  where  the  armies  were  engaged  in  battle,  yet  producing 
sufficient  change  in  the  degree  of  light  to  arrest  the  curiosity  and 
attention  of  the  combatants  and  makp  than  pause,,  by  mutual  consent, 
in  expectation  of  the  approach  of  entire  darkness,  would  perhaps  be 
enough  to  excite  superstitious  feelings  and  the  anxiety  for  peace  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks  ;*  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  combined 
with  Oriental  exaggeration,  would  scarcely  &il  to  establish  the  tradition 
^  that  day  had  been  turned  into  night.'  q^ 

*  The  Lydo-Median  war  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  not  of  con- 
quest. It  was  of  an  uncertain  character — '  the  Medes  often  defeating  the  Lydians^ 
and  the  Lydians  often  the  Medes ' — it  had  already  extended  into  its  sixth  campaign, 
and  both  kings  were  probably  wear^  of  the  contest,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  honourable  pretext  for  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
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MODERN    CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    STUDY    OF 

PROPHECY, 

1.  The  Light  of  Prophecy  ;  being  an  attempt  to  trace  out  thereby ^ 
the  coming  JudgmenUj  and  the  promises  qf  Glory,  By  Thot 
MAS  LuMiSDEN  Straiige.  LoudoD.  J.  K,  Campbell^  qnd 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1852. 

fi.  Observatuws  m  Mr.  Elliott's  Sorce  Apoealypticm ;  offered  to^ 
wardi  r^tUatim  of  the  ffi^torioal  System  of  interpreting  the 

.  Apocalypse.  By  T.  L.  Strang^.  Londoiu  J.  K.  Cam^U, 
aadNisbets.     1852. 

5.  The  Second  Woe ;  a  popular  JEoi^Msiti^  of  the  XOth  ofid  11th 
chapters  of  Bcvelatum.  By  Bev.  E.  Caiuks,  Mioister  of  the 
Free  Church,  Cupeur,  Fife.  Edinbuigh.  Johnstone  aad  Hun- 
ter.    1851. 

4.  Rationale  Apocalypticum  ;  or  a  Systematic  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse^  with  ffistorical  Proofs  md  Illustrations.  To 
which  arc  added  three  Appendices,  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Je- 
NOUR,  Author  of  a  aepir  'Dranolation  and  £bi;jposition  pf  Isaiah, 
2  yols,  8yq.     London.    ThoKnas  H^iichard.     1852. 

fi.  Notes^  Eosplanatory  and  Practical^  on  the  Book  of  Eevelatiofu 
By  Rey.  Albert  B4.fi9fiS,  with  Preface^  bv  Bev.  £.  Hender- 
son, D.D.     London.     Printed  and  published  by  Kpight  and 
c  Son.     1852. 

6.  Die  OffenboTwng  des  heiligen  iJohaames.  Von  £.  W.  Hbng«- 
STENBERO.   2  Yols.     Berlin.     1849,  1850,  and  1851. 

.7.  Hemarks  an  the  Prophetic  Visions  in  the  fiook  of  Daniel,  A 
fiew  edition^  revised^  amd  greatly  enlarged ;  with  jH^otes  on  Pro- 
phetic Interpretation^  in  connection  with  Popery ;  and  a  Defence 
cf  the  Atitiientidty  of  the  Book  of  Darnel.  By  S.  P.  Tre- 
QELLES,  LL.D.    London.    Begster  and  Sons.     1852. 

5.  A  BandrBookJor  the  Apocalypse ;  being  an  Explanation  qf  its 
Symbols,  deduced  exchmvely  from  their  use  in  dher  Scriptures, 
Designed  for  the  use  of  JBible  Clashes  and  JS'amlies.  London, 
l^mo.    James  Nisbet  jand  Co.     1851. 

j9.  The  MiUenariim  Inquirer.  Origin/ally  ppllished  under  the 
title  of  the  ChUiast.  By  Rj^ha^p  B^ll.  l^v^.  Londoxv 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1851. 

10.  Jifew  View  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  Plagues  tf  Egypt  and  of 
Europe  identical.  With  a  new  Apocalyptic  Chart  and  Dia^ 
ffran%s.    By  C.  E.  Fraseb  Tytleb,  H.E.I.C#  Civil  Service. 

.    Edinburgh.    J/ohnsftone  itnd  ^^nter.    1852. 
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11.  An  JExamination  of  the  Sign  xir\  Rev.  xiii.  18.  By  M.  Cely 
Trevilian,  Esq.     Binns  and  Goodwin.     No  date. 

12.  The  World  to  Come;  or  the  Kmgdom  of  Chod,  By  Rev. 
James  Cochrane,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Cupar,  Fife. 
Second  Edition.     Edinburgh.     Paton  and  Ritchie.     1852. 

13.  Aid%  to  Prophetic  Enmiry.  lat  and  2nd  Series. .  3y  B.  W. 
Newton.     London.    Nisbet  and  Co.     1849  and  1850. 

14.  Prospects  of  the  Ten  Kingdoms,  By  B.  W.  Newton.  Lon- 
don.    Nisbet  and  Co.     1849. 

The  constant  publication  of  commentaries  on  prophecy — differing 
greatly  in  their  schemes  of  interpretation — ^is  to  us  a  convincing 

froof,  that  the  Apocalypse  has  not  yet  been  properly  understood, 
t  is  of  the  nature  of  truth  to  commend  itself  at  once  to  the  mind ; 
and  as  each  of  these  various  expositions,  which  are  in  the  present 
day  rapidly  issuing  from  the  press,  has  its  own  circle  of  admirers ; 
we  conclude  that  the  right  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  pro- 
phetic truth  is  not  yet  found. 

Will  this  ignorance  remain  for  ever?  Will  the  sublime  and 
marvellous  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  continue  in  the  obscurity 
which  at  present  shrouds  them  ?  We  think  not.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  tne  word  of  God,  He  '  to  whom  interpretations  belong,' 
will,  as  time  rolls  on,  remove  the  darkness  which  now  conceals  &e 
meaning  of  prophecy  from  our  gaze ;  and  fulfil  by  the  teaching  oT 
his  Spirit  the  promise  lon^  since  given  to  Daniel,  ^  the  wicked 
shall  not  understand ;  but  nie  wise  shall  understand.' 

The  author  of  'The  Light  of  Prophecy,' — a  goodly  octavo  of 
400  pages — devotes  the  first  part  of  the  work  to  the  Prophecies 
of  the  destruction  of  Ancient  Babylon  ;  which,  he  contends,  have 
never  yet  received  their  accomplishment.  He  of  course  admits, 
that  the  city  has  been  totally  destroyed  ;  but  he  specifies  several 
particulars,  in  the  predictions  of  its  overthrow,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  have  never  taken  place.  The  necessary  inference  then 
follows — that  Babylon  will  yet  again  be  rebuilt,  in  all  its  andent 
s^endour;  and  tnen,  suddenly,  'be  utterly  burned  with  fire' 
(Kev.  xvii.  8). 

Mr.  Strange's  mistake,  we  apprehend,  arises  from  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  against  Babylon  have 
a  wider  signification  than  the  mere  uteral  city  of  that  name  ;  and 
embrace,  in  their  full  and  final  accomplishment,  'Babylon  the 
Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth.'  This 
is  evident,  we  think,  from  the  numerous  parallelisms  that  may  be 
traced  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  cnapters  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation.  Mr.  Strange  of  course 
denies  that  the  term  Babt/lcn  can  mean  anything  but  the  actual 
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city  itself;  but,  with  all  who  view  the  term  as  significant  of  Papal 
Borne,  which  for  the  last  six  hundred  years  has  been  ^  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus '  (Rev.  xvii.  6) — with  all  such,  we  say,  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Strange  possess  no  weight ;  for  in  her  destruction,  as  detailed 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  all  those  features  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies  against  ner  will  receive  a  full  and 
final  accomplishment. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Strange's  work  is  entitled  *  The  Four 
Oreat  Kmg%  ojBabyhifC  (pp.  77-182).  In  this  chapter  the  author 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  Daniel's  foiur  beasts  (chap,  vii.)  are  not,  as 
commentators  have  universally  believed,  the  four  great  empires  of 
Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Borne,  but— /<wr  king%  of  Babylon  ! 
His  language  is  this : — ^  These  great  beasts,  it  is  said,  are  four 
kin^  Travel  out  of  the  number  of  the  kings^  and  we  travel  out 
of  the  number  of  the  beasts.^  Accordingly  he  makes  out,  to  hia 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  not  only  that  Cyrus  was  a  Bal^lonian 
king,  but  even  Alexander  the  Great,  although  the  latter  is  di&* 
tinctly  styled  in  Scripture  the  king  of  Grecia.  The  other  fourth 
beast  is  also  to  be  a  Babylonian  kin^ — the  future  Antichrist,  who 
will  reign  there  at  its  restoration.  We  think  one  verse  of  Scripture 
is  sufficient  to  overtiun  this  strange  hypothesis.  In  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  Daniel's  seventh  chapter  it  is  said — *  The  fourth  beast 
is  the  fourth  kingdom  which  shall  arise.'  Now,  if  it  is  the  fourth 
kingdom  it  cannot  be  the  first ;  but  the  first  was  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  as  Mr.  Strange  allows,  hence  the  fourth  is  not  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon,  but  some  different  power.  Again,  let  him  look 
at  Bev.  xvii.  9,  10 :  '  And  the  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains, 
&c. ;  and  there  are  seven  kings,  five  are  fallen  and  one  is,  and  the 
other  is  not  yet  come.'  Here  the  angel,  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  the  vision,  distinctly  states  that  at  the  period  of  their  discourse, 
five  of  these  kings  fiad  already  come  ana  gone — '  five  are  fallen,' 
and  another  then  made  his  appearance;  but  according  to  Mr. 
Strange,  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  which  is  coeval,  he  says,  with  this 
beast,  has  not  yet  manifested  itself.  The  hypothesis  is  evidently 
then  devoid  of  truth. 

In  the  course  of  this,  and  also  the  next  part,  *  The  return  of 
JesuSf  and  the  times  of  the  Antiehrist,*  Mr.  Strange  informs  us 
what  are  his  views  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  From  his  re-» 
marks  it  is  evident  that — while  adopting  the  theory  that  the  visions 
of  that  mysterious  book  are  literal  in  their  si^fication,  and  future 
in  their  fulfilment — he  yet  differs  on  many  important  points  from 
the  other  futurist  expositors. 

The  first  seal,  the  going  forth  of  the  rider  on  the  white  horse, 
according  to  Mr.  Strange,  represents  the  advent  of  Christ  for  his 
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saints,  when  they  are  '  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;' 
and  he  places,  rightly,  this  seal  before  all  the  rest  of  the  book  in 
point  of  time :  hence  the  people  of  God  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
aU  the  fearful  evils  and  judgments  which  the  Apocalypse  contains. 

But  if  this  be  true,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  met  with  the 
sole  object  for  which  this  sacred  book  was  given — '  to  make  known 
unto  God's  servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  oome  to 
pass '  (Bev.  i.  1)  ?  If  they  are  to  be  snatched  away  from  the 
scene  of  these  fearful  plagues — ^if  they  will  have  done  for  ever 
with  the  present  state,  long  before  the  manifestation  of  the  Anti-* 
Christ,  and  the  infliction  of  me  terrific  judgments  whidi  are  to  cha-* 
racterise  the  last  days,  the  saints  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter;  and  this  sublime  and  mysterious  book  is  given  them 
merely  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  given  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Jews  who  are  to  be  con-* 
verted  in  these  latter  days,  we  reply,  that  this  notion  is  altogether 
opposed  to  the  plain  statement  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  general 
term  *  his  servants '  is  used : — *  The  itevelaticn  of  Jesus  Christy 
which  &od  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  servants  things  whieh 
must  shortly  come  topass.'     (Rev.  i.  1.) 

Besides,  what  an  incongruous  representation  is  this  first  seal,  of 
a  personal  advent  of  the  Saviour  to  fetch  his  ransomed  people  I-^ 
a  single  rider  on  a  white  horse,  with  simply  a  crown  and  a  bow  I 
Who  can  believe  that  we  have  here  a  prediction  of  Christ's  second 
coming?  Will  he  then  come  thus  alone,  and  unattended?  The 
Apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  this  very  advent,  says,  '  The  Lord  him- 
self shall  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God '  (1  Thess.  iv.  16). 
Will  this  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  fetch  home  his  people  he 
less  glorious  than  what  Mr.  Strange  denominates  his  third  advent 
to  smite  the  nations  (Rev.  xix.  11^  ?  If  not,  where  in  this  vision 
are  the  armies  in  heaven  which  will  then  *  follow  him  on  white 
horses '  ?  Where,  too,  are  the  *  mcmy  crowns '  which  will  then 
adorn  his  brow  (ver.  12)  ? 

Mr.  Strange  interprets  the  remaining  seals,  as  well  as  the 
trumpets,  as  so  many  inflictions  of  divine  judgment  on  a  guilty 
worm.  Now  we  must  say  that  it  certainly  appears  to  us  most  im- 
probable, and  in  fact  contrary  to  the  general  course  of  the  divine 
procedure,  to  reveal  such  terrible  judgments  as  these  are  allowed 
to  be,  without  first  clearly  stating  the  sins  in  visitation  of  which 
they  are  sent.  Let  the  reader  just  refledtj  for  one  moment,  on  the 
tremendous  and  unparalleled  plagues  which  are  involved,  according 
to  Mr.  Strange's  tneory,  in  the  last  si:t  seals  and  the  trumpets^ 
First,  there  is  a  series  of  judgments  consisting  of  war  and  famine 
(second  and  third  seals) ;  then  we  r^  of  one-fourth  of  the  human 
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^aoe  h^ng  visited  with  sudden  destruction  by  means  of  the  sword, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  wild  beasts  (fourth  seal).  Soon  afterwards 
the  sixth  seal  opens,  and  lo  I  an  earthquake  takes  place.  The 
stars  of  heaven  literally  fall  to  the  earth ;  the  heavens  pass  away, 
and  every  mountain  and  island  are  moved  from  their  places.  The 
judCTaent  of  the  seventh  seal  then  follows,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
fresh  series  of  plagues—  the  trumpets.  Here  the  grass  and  trees 
of  the  earth  are  burnt  up ;  the  thini  part  of  the  sea  becomes  blood ; 
a  star  falls  from  heaven,  and  embitters  the  waters,  and  all  that 
drink  of  them  die ;  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  smitten,  so  as 
only  partially  to  shine ;  the  bottomless  pit  is  opened,  and  a  host 
of  furious  devils,  shaped  like  locusts,  torment  mankiad  five  months, 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  host  of  stiU  more  dreadful  fiends  on 
horses,  which  belch  out  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone,  and  literally 
destrov  the  third  of  mankind  I 

Such  are  the  terrible  catalogue  of  plagues  which  are,  as  Mr. 
Strange  believes,  predicted  in  me  sixth  and  three  following  chap- 
ters of  the  Apocalypse,  without  one  word  being  said,  untu  all  is 
over,  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  which  have  called  down  such 
heavy  judgments.  We  believe,  that  such  a  course  of  procedure 
is  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  Word  of  God.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  view  tne  second,  third,  and  fourth  seals  with  Vitringa, 
Woodhouse,  Cuninghame,  and  others,  as  emblematical  of  so  many 
stages  in  that  corruption  of  Christianity  which  is  termed  Romanism, 
we  have  more  than  enough  to  account  for  all  the  woes  denounced 
by  the  trumpets;  and  no  stronger  confirmation  of  this  view,  per- 
haps, can  be  desired,  than  the  annoimcement  at  the  close  of  the 
^ixth  trumpet : — '  And  the  rest  of  the  men  which  were  not  killed  by 
these  plagues  yet  repented  not  of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that 
they  should  not  worship  devils,  and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood :  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  walk :  Neither  relented  they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their 
sorceries,  nor  of  their  mmieation,  nor  of  their  thefts '  (Rev.  ix.  20, 
21).  If  the  fourth  seal  be  interareted,  with  the  above-named  ex- 
positors, as  descriptive  of  the  tearful  wickedness  of  the  Papacy 
durii^  the  noontiae  of  its  power,  then  will  the  passage  just  cited 
furnish  us  with  a  graphic  portraiture  of  Romish  crime,  as  detailed 
in  every  ecclesiastical  historian — demonolatry,  idol-worship,  mur- 
ders, sorceries,  fornication,  and  thefibs  I 

Under  the  sixth  seal  we  have  a  vision  of  ^  an  angel  aacending 
from  the  East,  having  the  seal  of  the  living  God,'  with  which  he 
is  about  to  ^  seal  the  servants  of  Qod  in  their  foreheads '  (vii.  3). 
Now  we  had  always  been  accustomed  to  view  this  apnellaticHi, 
'  servants  of  Crody  as  signifying,  beyond  all  doubt,  those  wno  know, 
Jove,  and  serve  God ;  and  the  being  '  sealed '  .fr(»n  the .  coming 
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judgments,  we  in  our  simplicity  imagined  was  a  privilege  granted 
to  uiem  as  a  reward  for  being  his  servants ;  but  no  such  thing. 
Mr.  Strange's  theory  of  the  Apocalypse  would  not  scjuare  with  this 
opinion.  All  the  people  of  God,  says  he,  have  previously  left  the 
earth— at  the  opening  of  the  first  seal — and  the  Jews  are  not  con- 
verted until  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal.  Hence,  when 
this  sixth  seal  is  opened,  and  the  *  angel  ascends  firom  the  East ' 
to  *  seal  the  servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads,'  tfiere  is  positively 
not  a  single  servant  of  God  to  seat.  It  will  natiurally  be  asked, 
How,  then,  does  Mr.  Strange  explain  the  language?  He  con* 
siders  the  designation,  *  servants  of  God,'  given  to  these  descend-* 
ants  of  Abraham  by  way  of  anticipation  !  because  the  Most  High 
knew,  in  his  omniscience,  that  at  some  future  time  these  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  Jews  would  be  converted  to  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel  I  If  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  treat  the 
language  of  prophecy,  it  may  indeed  be  made  to  mean  anything 
we  choose. 

Not  satisfied  with  thus  representing  the  avowed  enemies  of 
Christ  as  ^  the  servants  of  God,'  Mr.  Strange,  a  few  pages  on- 
ward, wholly  nullifies  the  import  of  that  ^  sealing '  of  which  they 
are  the  subjects.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  passage  in 
which  the  angel  is  seen  ascending  from  the  East,  having  the  seal 
of  the  living  God,  with  which  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  seal  twelve 
thousand  out  of  eveiy  tribe  of  Israel.     Wnether  the  expression, 

*  tribes  of  Isro/el^  be  literal  or  fimirative,  we  shall  not  now  stay  to 
inquire ;  but  all  will  agree  that  the  import  of  this  act  is  to  signify 
that — as  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (ix.  6)~the  sealed  ones  are 
to  be  kept  from  coming  judmnents.  ^  Come  not  near  any  man 
upon  whom  is  the  mark.  Who  would  suspect,  then,  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaits  these  one  hundred  and  fortv-four  thousand  sealed 
ones  ?  According  to  Mr.  Strange,  they  wul  be  hidden  for  three 
and  a  half  vears  in  the  wilderness,  and  then  be  all  slain  to  a  man 
by  the  Antichrist  I  Alas  I  if  this  be  the  issue  of  being  *  sealed ' 
with  *  the  seal  of  the  living  God,'  we  apprehend  that  most  of  his 

*  servants '  would  rather  be  without  the  privilege  I 

We  now  come  \q  the  trumpets,  whicb  are  understood  by  Mr. 
Strange  in  their  literal  signification ;  but  it  appears  to  us  there 
are  one  or  two  considerations  which  render  it  most  improbable  that 
this  can  be  the  right  interpretation. 

First  In  some  of  the  trumpets  the  instrumentality  employed  is 
not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  accomplish  the  eiflfects  ascribed  to  it,  if 
literally  understood.  For  instance,  the  second  trumpet  sounds, 
and  a  mountain  ^  burning  with  fire  is  cast  into  the  sea,'  upon  which 
>  the  third  part  of  the  sea  becomes  blood.'  Now  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  burning  mountain  is  in  qo  degree  fitted  to  convert  water  into 
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Uood.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  do  so.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  course  of  the  Divine  procedure  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs hy  the  use  of  such  unnatural  means.  Again,  the  third 
trumpet  sounds,  and  *  a  star  huming  as  a  lamp,  falls  upon  the  third 
part  of  the  rivers  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters,'  and  *  they 
become  wormwood.'  Now,  that  a  star  should  fall  to  this  earth  is 
itself  most  incredible ;  that  it  should  fall  upon  '  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers  and  the  fountains  of  waters,'  may,  in  the  present  con- 
figuration of  the  earth,  be  pronounced  impossible ;  and,  lastly,  that 
it  should  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  it — chan^  water  into  worm- 
wood— is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  altogether  umikely.  Search  the 
whole  page  of  revelation  from  beginning  to  end,  and  no  instance 
can  be  found — even  of  miracles  being  effected  by  the  use  of  such 
incongruous,  unnatural,  and  monstrous  agency  as  is  here  intro- 
duced, if  the  passage  be  literal  in  its  signification. 

Seccfnd.  The  marvellous  agencies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets 
are  such  as  no  sane  person,  we  should  have  imagined,  could  ever 
have  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  To  begin  with  the  first  of  these 
woe-trumpets.  Who  can  believe  that,  in  a  few  years  hence, 
*  demoniacal  beings,'  as  Mr.  Strange  calls  them,  like  locusts,  will 
issue  from  the  pit  of  hell,  shaped  like  horses  for  battle,  with  faces 
as  of  men  and  hair  as  of  women,  and  golden  crowns  on  their 
heads  ?  Who  can  believe,  still  further,  that  these  infernal  spirits 
will  possess  stings  in  their  tails  to  torment  men,  as  scorpions  do, 
for  m^  months?  The  whole  is  so  utterly  absurd  and  monstrous 
that  nothing  could  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  all-wise  God  will 
ever  cause  such  a  scene  as  this  to  be  exhibited  on  the  earth. 

The  sixth  trumpet  is  very  similar.  According  to  Mr.  Strang, 
the  two  hundred  thousand  thousand  horsemen  of  this  trumpet,  with 
breastplates  of  fire,  of  jacinth,  and  of  brimstone,  the  heads  of  whose 
horses  are  as  the  heads  of  lions,  denote  *  an  army  of  demoniacal 
beings '  like  the  last,  sent  forth,  not  to  torment^  but  to  %lay  the 
third  part  of  men  I  Only  imagine  two  hundred  thousand  devils, 
on  steeds  of  the  same  infernal  origin  as  themselves,  let  loose  upon 
mankind,  belching  out  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  third  part  of  the  species,  and  armed  with  *  tails 
like  serpents,  which  have  heads  and  do  hurt 'I  Perhaps  no 
stronger  argument  can  be  adduced  against  the  literal-foturist 
scheme  of  prophecy  than  that  afforded  by  these  two  trumpets. 
The  argument  is  simply  this : — If  these  trumpets  are  literal  in 
their  meaning,  then  tne  contents  of  them  are  so  fantastical,  so 
monstrous,  so  utterly  incredible,  that  no  sane  person,  uninfluenced 
by  a  blind  adherence  to  a  system,  can  ever  receive  the  passage  as 
a  revelation  from  the  blessed  God.  If  they  are  emblematical,  then 
there  is  no  assignable  reason  why  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  should 
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be  literally  understood.  Hence  we  find  that  Mh  Burgh,  who  at 
first  pronounced  the  fifth  trumpet  symbolical,  has  in  his  fourth 
edition  retracted  this  ofunion.  More  wary  than  Mr,  Strange,  how- 
ever, in  treating  of  the  sixth  trumpet  and  its  two  hundred  thousand 
thousand  horsemen,  he  prudently  declines  ^  speaking  decidedly ' 
of  its  import.* 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Strange's  exposition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse is  built  upon  one  of  the  strangest  notions  that  ever  entered 
the  brain  of  man,  although  it  is,  we  believe,  common  to  all  the 
class  of  commentators  to  which  he  belongs.  The  idea  we  refer  to 
is  this :  viz.  that  at  present  the  devil  is  in  heaven,  and  his  angeld 
too  I  that  he  ever  has  been  there,  and  will  continue  his  residence 
in  that  world  of  bliss  and  glory  until  forcibly  expelled,  just  before 
the  coming  of  Antichrist !  This  notion  is  got  chiefly  fix)m  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Rev.  xiL  : — '  there  was  war  in  heaven : 
Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon 
fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  place 
found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out» 
that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world :  he  was  east  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him '  (ver.  7,  8,  9).  Literally  understood,  this  pas- 
sage undoubtedly  states  what  Mr.  Strange  and  other  futurists 
maintain ;  but  who  can  seriously  believe  that  an  actual  battle  oould 
possibly  take  place  between  angels  and  devils  in  the  very  i^resence 
of  God  ?  The  devils  are  described  by  the  Apostle  Peter  as  already 
*  cast  down  to  hell  (rs^ra^(r«f),  and  delivered  into  chains  of  dark- 
ness, to  be  reserved  unto  judgment '  (iL  2,  4).  The  Apostle  Jude 
to  the  same  efiect  writes,  ^  The  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  be  hath  reserved  in  everlast- 
ing chains,  under  darkness,  unto  ths  judgment  of  the  great  day ' 
(ver.  6).  How  then  can  they  be  in  heaven  still  ?  The  idea  that 
these  evil  spirits  are  not  identical  with  Satan  and  his  angels  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  The  Bible  nowhere  speaks  of  two  sets  of 
evil  spirits.  Besides,  if  this  ^  war  m  heaven  is  to  be  a  literal 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  angels,  it  is  not  possible  to  explain 
the  fact  that  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  the  martyrs,,  *  They  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
aifid  hy  the  word  of  their  testimony ;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  the  death '  (Rev.  xii.  11).  Can  words  more  plainly  refer  tp 
the  powa:^l  influence  exerted  by  the  patience  and  constancy  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the  overthrow  of  Pagafusm 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  when  Satan  and  his  angels  were 
expelled  from  the  symbolical  heaven,  or  place  of  power  ? 
■     ■  ■     I  I ...  ..I        I  .  .11 ■  ■      •    .     I .  .    ■      . .  1^ 

;     *  Burgh's  Exposition  of  the  Bevelatiooy  4th  edition,  LondoB.  1945,  p.  197.     . 
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Another  monstrous  incongruity,  in  addition  to  those  already 
pointed  out,  occurs  in  Mr.  Strange's  exposition  of  the  Witnesses 
(ReT.  xiA  Faithful  to  the  plan  with  which  he  set  out — that  of 
interpreting  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse  literally,  our  author 
of  course  represents  the  witnesses  as  two  actual  individuals,  who 
will  be  witnesses  for  God  during  the  times  of  the  Antichrist 
Since,  however,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Strange,  all  the 
saints  of  God  will  have  already  left  the  earth  when  the  witnesses 
commence  their  prophesying,  and  the  Jews  be  still  in  an  uncon- 
verted state,  he  was  m  a  most  awkward  predicament  whel'e  to  get 
them  from.  In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Strange  represents  them  as 
angelic  beings ;  and  although  the  text  goes  on  to  describe  their 
death  and  want  of  sepulture,  nothing  daunted  by  this,  he 
gravely  says  these  '  heavenly  beings ' — who  have  hitherto  been 
thought  immortal — '  will  be  slain — yea,  slain  by  the  devil  1 ' 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  %ome  of  the  manv  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  connected  with  the  novel  theory  of  the  Apocalypse 
propounded  by  Mr.  Strange.  And,  be  it  remembered,  our  re- 
marks do  not  affect  mere  secondary  points  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophetic  visions,  but  the  ver^  foundations  of  his  system. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  the  visions  of  the 
Revelation  are  emblematical  is  that  arising  from  the  monstrous, 
unparalleled,  and  incredible  assemblage  of  prodigies  which  the 
UUral  interpretation  of  them — ^in  the  hands  of  tMs^  the  latest 
expositor  of  nis  class — ^brings  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  towards 
its  close. 

First,  there  is  the  descent  of  Christ  to  fetch  his  people  home, 
and  the  immediate  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  rapture  of  the 
living  saints.  Then  begins  a  series  of  judgments,  including  war 
and  famine.  Scarcely  are  these  calamities  over  when  one-fourth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  vi^ted  with  sudden  destruction, 
by  the  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts  (fourth  seal). 
Soon  after,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  ati  earthquake  occurs 
*— the  stars  of  heaven  literally  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
pass  away  Uke  a  scroll  I  Then,  some  fearful  judgment  connected 
with  the  four  winds  overwhelms  mankind  (Rev.  vii.  1).  A  fresh 
sehes  of  plagues  is  now  inflicted  upon  men — under  the  Trumpets. 
One-third  of  the  grass  and  the  trees  are  burnt  up :  a  burning 
mountain  hurled  into  the  sea  turns  one-third  of  it  into  blood :  a 
star  fSsdls  from  heaven,  and  poisons  one-third  of  the  rivers  and  the 
fountains  of  water:  one-third  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
smitten  with  darkness— after,  be  it  observed,  the  heavens  had 
passed  awayas  a  scroll :  and  then  the  three  woe-trumpets  begin 
to  sound.  The  first  of  these  summons  on  earth  a  host  of  in-* 
furiated  devils,  in  the  shape  of  locusts,  with  stings  like  scorpions. 
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The  second  sounds,  and,  lo  I  another  *  army  of  demoniacal  beings' 
comes  forth  from  the  bottomless  pit,  mounted  on  horses:  and 
from  the  description  of  this  infernal  cavalry,  we  need  not  wonder 
that,  under  the  combined  operation  of  the  fire  and  brimstone 
which  issued  from  their  horses'  mouths,  and  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  '  their  tails  which  have  heads  like  serpents,'  ane-ihird  of  man* 
kind  are  slain  I 

Then  begins  the  final  manifestation  of  evil  during  the  last  seven 
years  of  tlie  world,  as  now  constituted.  First,  the  devil  and  his 
angels  have  a  fearful  conflict  with  Michael  and  his  hosts  in 
heaven.  The  former  are  cast  out  into  the  earth.  Satan  appears 
in  visible  form  to  mankind,  and  is  actually  worshipped  by  them  as 
their  God  I  Two  heavenly  beings  appear  in  Jerusalem  as  God's 
witnesses,  clothed  in  sackcloth :  they  speak,  and  the  clouds  with- 
hold all  rain  from  the  earth  for  tnree  years  and  a  half:  they 
open  their  mouths,  and  fire  issues  forth,  and  devours  all  who  hurt 
them.  At  length  the  devil  kills  them ;  they  lie  unburied  three 
days  and  a  half,  and  then,  revivified,  ascend  to  heaven,  whilst 
fearful  judgments  overwhelm  their  enemies. 

Now  begins,  at  last,  the  proper  kingdom  of  the  devil  on  earth. 
He  sets  up  the  man  of  sin,  Antichrist,  who  is  to  reign  in  Babylon, 
rebuilt  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  as  king  of  the  whole  world.  The 
false  prophet,  his  coadjutor,  springs  up  too  now,  and  these  three, 
the  devil,  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  fruse  prophet  form  amongst 
themselves  an  earthly  Trinity  in  mockery  of  the  Triune  God. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  their  joint  authority  is  the  slaughter  of 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  Jews,  ^  9edkd  with  the  seal  of 
the  living  O-odT  Then  an  angel  comes  down  from  heaven,  and 
preaches  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  every  nation  and  kindred,  and 
people  and  tongue.  Two  other  angels  follow,  and  threaten  the 
wrath  of  God  against  the  followers  of  Antichrist.     During  this 

Eeriod  the  false  prophet  causes  actual  fire  to  come  down  from 
eaven  in  the  signt  of  men.  He  makes  an  image  of  the  beast, 
too,  and  animates  it,  and  enables  it  to  speak,  and  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  all  who  refuse  to  bow  down  and  worship  it  I 

And  now  commence  the  seven  last  plagt7es.  First,  man- 
kind are  visited  with  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore:  then,  the 
whole  sea  becomes  blood,  and  all  living  creatures  therein  die : 
then,  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  water  become  blood ;  the  sun 
then  receives  power  to  scorch  men  with  fire,  and  they  blaspheme 
God  for  these  plagues :  a^ain,  the  kingdom  of  the  beast,  which 
includes  the  whole  earth,  is  filled  with  darkness,  and  men  gnaw 
their  tongues  for  pain.  And,  lastiy,  foul  demons  out  of  the 
mouths  01  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  marshal 
the  armies  of  the  earth  to  battie  for  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
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God  Almiffhty.  Christ  in  person  visibly  descends  to  tbe  earth, 
*  followed  by  the  armies  of  heaven  on  white  horses/  '  The  beast 
is  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet,  and  cast  into  a  lake  of 
fire,  burning  with  brimstone.' 

Such  are  the  frightful  prodigies  which,  in  Mr.  Strange's 
opinion — and  he  does  not  differ  materially  £rom  other  futurists — 
will  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  this  world  during  the  last  few 
years  of  its  duration.  How  any  sober-minded  persons  can 
adopt  a  theory  attended  with  such  monstrous  results,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  ima^ne.  What  a  contrast  is  observable  between  the  sim- 
plicity of  agency  in  the  judgments  inflicted  upon  Egypt,  and  the 
vast  and  complicated  and  incongruous  machinery  oi  the  Apoca* 
lypse  upon  the  literal  hypothesis!  The  waters  are  turned  into 
blood  in  both  cases,  but  in  the  one  the  servant  of  God  merely 
smites  the  river  with  his  rod,  and  it  becomes  blood ;  in  the  other, 
^  as  it  were  a  great  mountain,  burning  with  fire,'  must  be  cast  into 
the  sea  before  such  a  result  takes  place.  Sudden  destruction 
overwhelms  vast  multitudes  in  both  instances ;  but,  in  the  one,  an 
angel  at  midnight  smites  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  and  they  die ; 
whilst  in  the  other,  two  hundred  thousand  thousand  devils  upon 
steeds  of  hell  are  called  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  to  breathe  forth 
fire  and  brimstone,  ^  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men.'  In  short, 
throughout  the  whole  book — viewed  in  the  light  of  a  future  and 
literal  prophecy — there  is  such  a  heaping  together  of  horrid, 
monstrous,  and  unnatural  objects — such  an  unnecessary  and  pro- 
digious waste  of  supernatural  machinery,  and  such  a  crowding 
together  of  scenes  of  harrowing  and  infernal  cruelty,  as  remind 
one  of  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  stage  of  some  minor 
theatre,  or  the  chambers  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  rather  than  a 
page  of  the  revelation  of  Him  who  is  a  God  of  love. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  '  Light  of  Prophecy,'  Mr.  Strange 
advances  a  very  singular  proposition,  viz.,  that  in  the  millenial 
age  mankind  will  not  be  ^  under  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
but  the  Jews  alone  be  a  converted  people ;'  that  '  the  nations  of 
the  earth  will  submit  to  Christ  simply  through  fear ^  and  not  love, 
and  their  very  worship  of  him  be  secured  under  coercion '  (pp. 
287—298). 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  doctrine  differs  altogether  from 
that  usually  held  by  prophetical  expositors,  both  of  the  millenarian 
and  anti-millenarian  school ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  quite  decisive  in  asserting  that  there  is  a  period  coming 
when  Christianity  will  overspread  the  whole  world  during  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  '  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  turn  unto  God.'  Isaiah 
says,  ^  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  tiie  sea '  (xi.  9) ;  and  the  *  knowledge  of  the 
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Lord'  iu  S(^pture  denotes,  invariably,  savin?  knowledge. 
Again,  the  same  prophet  says,  ^  in  this  mountain  snail  the  Lord 
of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of 
wines  on  the  lees,'  &c.  (xxv.  6),  language  which  clearly  denotes 
the  blessings  of  salvation.  Many  passages,  too,  speu  of  the 
general  diffiision  of  the  Spuit  of  God  under  the  emblem  of  running 
waters.  *  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the 
midst  of  the  valleys :'  *  I  will  niake  the  wilderness  a  pocd  of 
water,  and  dry  land  spring  of  water : '  '  and  upon  every 
mountain  and  upon  every  high  hill  shall  be  rivers  and  streams  of 
water '  (Isa.  xxx.  25).  Zephaniah,  too,  says,  '  Then  will  I  turn 
unto  the  people  a  pure  language^  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  serve  him  with  one  consent'  (Zeph.  iii.  9)^ 
And  again  Malachi,  ^  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  ev^i  unto  the 
going  down  of  the  same  m^  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gren- 
tiles ;  and  in  every  place  moense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name, 
and  a  pure  offering^  (Mai.  i.  11).  Still  more  decisive  is  the 
apostle  Paul's  statement  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Romans, 
where,  speaking  of  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews,  he  says,  ^  If 
the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminianuig  of 
them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  ?  For 
if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead? '  (xii.  15). 

The  fifth  and  last  part  of  the  work  propounds  a  tibeory  as 
novel  as  it  is  strange  and  monstrous.  Its  tide  is,  *  Tlie  Brides  of 
the  Lamb  and  the  saved  of  the  nations! '  It  has  h&eia  hitherto 
supposed  that  Christ  has  but  one  bride,  viz.,  the  Church,   the 

meral  body  of  the  faithful ;  but  Mr.  Strange  has  discovered  that 
ie  has  two,  the  second  being  the  Jewish  nation,  who  are  to  be 
converted  to  Christ  at  the  Millennium.  JacoVs  marriage  witii 
Leah  and  Rachel  he  considers  a  type  of  this  two-fdd  marriage  of 
Christ  with  the  Church  and  with  Israel.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
thus  given  two  brides  to  Christ,  Mr.  Strange  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  another  family  of  the  saved  in  addition  to  the  two 
just  specified.  This  is  '  the  saved  of  the  nations '  (Eev.  xxi.  24). 
And  as  Leah  and  Rachel  typify  the  two  other  brides  of  the  hsmh, 
the  offspring  of  their  handmaids,  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  stand  as 
tjrpes  of  these  '  saved  of  the  nations ! '  (pp.  39^ — 401).  To 
adduce  any  arguments  against  these  wild  chimeras,  the  reader  will 
consider  quite  needless. 

It  is  obvious  to  us,  that  Mr.  Strange's  wild  speculations  on  the 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  miUenarian  writers, 
have  their  origin  to  a  great  extent  in  forgetfulness  of  that  great 
truth  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the 
finished  work  of  Christ,  are  placed  on  a  level  of  perfect  equali^jf 
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before  God,  hot  only  as  to  their  acceptance  with  Him,  but  also  as 
members  of  the  Church  Visible.  '  The  hour  comeUi,'  saith  our 
Lord  to  tiiie  woman  of  Samaria,  ^  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.'  '  Does  this 
mean,'  we  ask  with  Mr.  Brown,  *  that  under  the  new  economy,  the 
worship  of  Gentiles  out  of  Jerusalem  would  be  as  acceptable  ad 
the  worship  of  the  Jews  in  it^ — that  the  central  and  sacred  cha- 
racter of  Jerusalem  would  continue  unchanged ;  but  that  believing 
Gentiles,  though  as  much  ^'  strangers  and  foreigners  "  as  ever,  as 
truly  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  as  ever,  in  respect 
of  ceremonies  and  diurch  officers  and  modes  of  worship,  would 
neyertheless  get  access  to  Christ  and  salvation  as  tnily  as  the 
Jews  ?  Could  such  a  construction  by  possibility  be  put  upon  the 
Saviour's  language,  one  could  listen  to  the  arguments  for  a  mil- 
lenial  Judaimn.  But  as,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Saviour  meant  to 
announce  that  Jerusalem  was  going  to  lose  its  peculiar  character 
—that  it  would  cease  to  be,  even  to  the  Jews  themselves,  "  the 
city  of  their  solemnities,  whither  the  tribes  should  go  up  " — ^that, 
in  fact,  it  would  possess  not  a  whit  more  of  distinctive  religious 
character  than  the  mountain  of  Samaria  about  which  the  woman 
consulted  him — I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Christian  men,  sitting 
at  the  B^eemer's  feet  to  receive  the  law  at  his  mouth,  should 
dream  of  a  revived  Judaism,  and  picture  to  themselves  believing 
nations  frequenting  the  restored  temple,  in  order  to  get  under- 
standing in  the  types  and  shadows.'  ^ 

The  other  work  of  Mr.  Strange — *  Observations  on  Mr  Elliott* s 
HorcB  ApocalypticcB^ — is  certainly  worthy  of  perusal.  As  appears 
to  us,  he  has  here  successfully  assailed  that  celebrated  exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse  which  at  present  occupies  the  first  position 
amongst  works  of  its  class ;  and  on  this  ground  we  would  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Elliott.  Let  us  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  historic 
system  of  interpretation,  on  which  Mr.  Elliott's  work  is  based, 
is  at  all  affected  by  the  ^Observations'  of  Mr.  Strange.  But  the 
peculiar  views  of  fiie  author  of  the  *  Horae  Apocalypticae,'  those 
m  which  he  differs  from  previous  writers  on  the  subject,  are  com- 
pletely demolished.  For  instance,  his  interpretation  of  the  four 
first  seals — ^the  holding  the  four  winds — the  sealing  of  the  144 
thousand — the  vision  of  the  angel  with  the  rainbow — the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses — the  birth  of  the  man-child  and 
its  rapture  to  the  throne  of  God — and  the  effusion  of  the  seven 
Vials  of  the  wrath  of  God, — in  all  of  these,  at  least,  we  think 
Mr.  Strange's  remarks  carry  the  judgment  of  the  reader  with  him. 

^^"^^■^^^^■^^^'^^■^■^■^i^^P^i^^^^     ■■■■^■t  111         ■         III  11^  I         ■  ■■■■■■■!!  ■■■  II  ,  I     ■    ■    IIM   ^  ■  I    M   —     I  ^m^m^^  ■!■■!  I  m        ■^^■■^l  ■       # 

^  Christ's  Second  Coming,  2nd  edition,  p.  370. 
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But  the  great  principle  of  historic  interpretation  remains  untouched 
by  Mr.  Strange's  strictures. 

The  unpretending  little  Tolume  of  Mr.  Cairns — one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — ^is,  in  many  respects,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  two  works  just  noticed.  It  is  called 
*  The  Second  Woe:  a  popular  Mmontion ^  the  10th  and  11th 
Chapters  of  Revelation^  showing  that  the  Theory  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Elliott  and  the  Author  of  the  ^'  Seventh  Vialy"  as  to  the  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  the  WitnesseSy  is  inconsistent  both  with  Prophetic 
Scripture  and  Profane  History.^  We  have  read  it  wim  the 
deepest  interest,  and  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  fully  succeeded 
in  proving  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  war 
against,  defeat,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses  of  God. 
We  wish  our  space  would  allow  of  our  quoting  his  remarks  on  this 
interesting  subject ;  but  must  be  content  to  give  tiie  following 
striking  passage  on  the  necessity  that  wickedness  should  increase 
in  the  earth,  before  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of 
the  witnesses  could  possibly  take  place : — 

^  But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  character  and  aspect  of  this  de- 
stroying beast,  as  here  portrayed,  which  seems  to  us  to  possess  very 
gr€>at  significancy.  In  the  9th  and  10th  verses  we  are  informed  that 
the  death  of  the  witnesses  will  be  hailed  by  the  universal  approval  and 
delight  of  the  entire  European  community.  ^'  And  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  over  them,  and  make  merry,  and  shall  send 
gifts  one  to  another ;  because  these  two  prophets  tormented  them  that 
dwelt  on  the  earth."  This  surely  is  a  remarkable  prediction.  What 
is  the  extraordinary  reality  which  it  reveals  to  our  mental  view  ?  We 
see  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  witnesses  lying  where  they  fell  on  the 
broad  plateau  of  the  great  city — we  see  every  street  pouring  forth  its 
inhabitants,  a  gay  and  laughing  throng,  to  feast  their  eyes  and  gratify 

their  passion  by  a  siglit  of  these  lifeless  bddies No  nation  is 

behind  another — the  different  kindred  forget  their  peculiarities  of 
race,  and  as  one  blood  celebrate  a  common  triumph,  &c. 

^  Now  upon  this  prophetic  description  we  would  make  the  following 
remarks:  1.  The  international  rejoicing  and  congratulation,  here  so 
graphically  shadowed  forth,  has  never  yet  occurred^  nor  anything  in 
the  least  resembling  it,  either  in  the  experience  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  simply  a  trifling  with  these  expressive 
words  of  inspiration  to  apply  them  to  any  supposed  triumph  celebrated 
by  the  Church  of  Home  at  any  bygone  time.  When  we  are  told,  for 
example,  that  the  witnesses  were  killed  m  1514,  during  the  session  of 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  that  this  prediction  of  joy,  and  rejoicing, 
and  sending  of  presents,  &c.,  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  when  the 
prelates  and  princes  who  composed  that  council  complimented  each 
other  on  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  feted  each  other  by  a  suc- 
cession of  splendid  entertainments  and  banquets,  and  Pope  Leo  trans- 
mitted to  the  King  of  Portugal  the  golden  roscj  and  conferred  on  him 
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the  sovereignty  of  half  the  eastern  world  (EUioUy  ii.  400,  1),  we  can 
do  nothing  but  marvel  at  the  simplicity  which  proposes  so  trivial  an 
exposition,  and  at  the  still  greater  simplicity  that  accepts  it  as  suffi- 
cient.    Such  a  combination  of  people  and  tongues  in  exterminating  the 

witnesses  of  Christ  has  never  yet  taken  place Indeed  we  make 

bold  to  say,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  never  to  this  day  been  so 
situated  in  their  relations  to  each  other  as  to  have  allowed  of  the 
realization  of  this  prophecy  as  a  possible  event.  These  ten  kingdoms 
of  the  papal  earth  have  never  yet  been  in  circumstances  to  admit  of 
the  sympathy  and  fellowship  here  so  broadly  sketched.  They  have 
never  been  so  united,  they  have  never  had  any  such  good  understand- 
ing or  friendly  correspondence  as  is  here  implied.  Nay,  not  one  of 
these  nations  has  ever  yet  been  in  such  a  condition  as  that  its  people 
could  have  performed  the  part  here  attributed  to  them  all.  Hitherto 
persecution  has  been  the  contrivance  of  priests  and  the  pastime  of 
tyrants.  But  the  people  at  large,  the  kindreds  of  the  earth,  have  not 
willingly  been  the  executioners  of  their  ruthless  schemes,  and  have 
always  expressed  more  pity  for  the  victim  than  concurrence  with  the 
oppressor.  But  a  melancholy  change  will  have  come  over  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  of  these  many  peoples  when  the  witnesses  are  slain,  and 
these  prefigured  circumstances  signalise  the  crime.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  woiid,  bad  as  it  is,  will  be  worse,  and  greatly  worse,  before 
tiiis  enormous  sin  can  be  not  only  publicly  perpetrated,  but  made  the 
occasion  of  such  conspicuous  and  universal  exultation.  There  must  be 
a  vast  increase  to  the  power  and  boldness  both  of  infidelity  and  of 
superstition ;  there  must  be  a  heartbreaking  decay  of  spiritual  light 
and  life  amongst  professing  Christiaus ;  there  must  be  a  more  intimate 
and  cordial  intercourse  amongst  various  branches  of  the  European  com- 
munity ;  they  must  come  to  be  more  like  one  family,  to  be  more  under 
one  system,  to  be  more  of  one  mind,  especially  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  to  be  more  excited  against  the  truth  of  Christ,  more  imbued 
with  the  temper  of  the  Wicked  One,  and  more  subservient  to  his  wishes 
and  his  policy.  All  this  must  be  before  this  prophecy  can  be  fulfilled 
— ^before  this  fatal  atrocity  can  be  committed.  We  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  this  crowning  enormity  is  reserved  for  those  evil  days  of  which 
the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly  by  the  apostle  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
1  Tim.'— pp.  118-22. 

We  differ  from  Mr.  Cairns  in  Ws  interpretation  of  the  two 
witnesses.  We  regard  them  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments — ^which  appears  to  us  more  in  accordance  with  the 
emblematical  character  of  the  book  than  the  common  interpretation, 
that  they  are  the  people  of  God.  This  difPerence  of  sentiment, 
however,  does  not  blind  us  to  the  exceeding  importance  of  this 
little  work,  which,  as  an  eloquent  and  practical  exposition  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  is  in  our  estimation  above  all  value.  We  cor- 
dially commend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  next  work  we  have  to  introduce  to  the  reader  is  a  beauti- 
fully printed  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  by  the 

VOL.  IV. NO.  VII.  B 
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Rev.  A.  JenouTy  entitled  ^  RatumdU  Apoecdypticum.^  This  work 
18  written  with  ability,  and  is  valuable  for  the  sketch  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  various  opinions  of  prophetical  writers, 
from  the  time  of  Mede  down  to  the  present  period.  But,  as  an 
exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  regard  it  of  very  little  value. 
The  writer  adopts  the  historical  scheme  of  interpretation ;  but  sub- 
stitutes for  the  established  interpretations  of  other  commentators^ 
in  verv  many  cases,  what  we  caimot  but  designate  crude  and 
absurd  notions  of  his  own.  In  illustration  of  our  meaning  we 
would  refer  to  his  ridiculous  idea,  that  the  book  sealed  with  seven 
seals  is  '  the  book  of  the  everlasting  covenant ;'  his  interpretation 
of  the  first  four  seals  which  is  exceedingly  absurd ;  and  his  remarks 
on  the  angel  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  bestriding  the 
earth  and  the  sea — whom  he  considers  to  represent  the  Pope  I 

Mr.  Jenour's  interpretation  of  the  two  witnesses  as  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  us,  as  already 
observed,  to  suit  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  far  better  than  the 
current  view  which  makes  them  the  Church  of  God.  Tlchonius, 
in  the  fourth  century,  adopted  the  same  interpretation.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time,  approaching  as  we 
probably  are  to  the  period  of  their  death,  and  des^es  the  serious 
attention  of  aU  students  of  the  prophetic  word. 

The  Commentary  of  Mr.  Barnes  will  add  bat  tittle  to  the  re- 
putation which  the  author  has  already  acquired  as  an  expositor 
of  Scripture.  It  certainly  displays  sound  sense,  great  industry, 
and  research,  but  is  sadly  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  which 
we  naturally  look  for  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  TTie  book  is  rather 
a  compilation  from  Elliott  and  others  than  an  original  work.  As 
it  is  likely,  from  the  reputation  of  its  author,  to  obtain  an  extensive 
circulation,  we  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  adopted 
the  historical  system  of  interpretatiou»  rather  than  that  followed 
by  writers  of  the  futurist  schoi^  Bii^  whikt,  like  i^  the  other 
writings  of  the  audior,  it  is  a  thoroughly  respectaUe  performance, 
we  must  express  our  fiill  conviction  that  it  has  contriouted  almost 
notiiinfl'  towards  the  elucidation  of  thus  mysterious  volume.  For 
the  information  of  our  readers,  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Barnes  is 
opposed  to  the  millaiarian  interpretation  of  the  contested  passage 
in  Kev.  xx.  4. 

The  author  of  the  next  Apocalyptic  exposition;  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  by  his  aole  and  learned  works 
OB  Egypt,  on  the  Pjealms,  and  on  the  Pentateuch.  We  confess 
we  heard  witii  no  small  delight  the  announcement  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation  from  his  pen,  and  perused  it  with  the 
ratest  avidity.  But  never  were  we  more  woefully  disappointed, 
we  except  the  piJeliminary  dissertation  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg, 
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*  On  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse ' — which  is  a  really  valuable  con- 
tribtttion  to  Biblical  criticism — the  work  may  be  pronounced  a 
piece  of  learned  triflitig,  from  beginning  to  end.  Instead  of  point* 
ing  out  the  particular  events  which  have  ah'eady  fulfilled,  or  may 
be  expected  to  fulfil,  the  sublime  predictions  of  this  book — in  Dr. 
Hcngstenberg*s  exposition,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  event  at 
all.  We  meet  with  nothing  but  general  truths,  repeated  again 
and  again,  with  tedious  sameness.  Take  one  example  only  to 
illustrate  our  meaning,  that  of  the  trumpets.  "The  first  trumpet, 
says  the  learned  author,  indicates  war — not  any  individual  war, 
but  war  in  general.  The  second  trumpet  is  precisely  the  same— * 
war  in  general.  So  is  the  third,  so  is  the  rourth,  so  is  the  fifth, 
and  so  on.  All  these  trumpets  indicate  wars,  not  any  particular 
wars,  but  they  are  general  prophecies  of  alarming  wars  that  should 
at  some  period  or  other  come  to  pass  I  Now  we  do  hold,  that  if 
this  is  all  that  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  were  designed  to  teach 
the  Church,  we  might  as  well  have  been  without  the  book.  And 
still  deafer  is  it,  IS^^  all  expositions  of  the  book  stq  worse  than 
useless. 

The  learned  Comm&ntary&n  Ikmiel  by  thr.  Tregelles  is  written 
throiitghoat,  on  the  futurist  ^nciple  of  interpretation.  Hence  the 
author  contends,  liha^  the  tenfold  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
symbcdked  by  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  in  Dan.  vii.,  has 
not  yet  taken  place. 

In  support  of  this  assertion^  Dr.  Tregellee  urges  that  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  which  occurred  in  the  sixth  century, 
did  not  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  prediction.  Five  toes,  he  says,  were 
seen  on  each  foot  cf  the  image.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to 
look  for  a&  the  ten  kingdoms  in  the  western  division  of  the  empire, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  eastern,  which  continued  whole  for 
about  a  thousand  years  later.  On  this  we  would  observe,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  vfeibn  of  the  image^  that  this  tenfold  division  of  the 
empire  is  predicted,  but  in  that  of  the  four  Beasts.  Not  a  word  is 
said  aboot  the  partition  of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  the  firet  viaon. 
It  seems  therefore  that  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  founding  an 
argument  on  particulars  in  the  vision  of  the  image,  which  we  do 
not  know  it  was  intended  to  teach.  The  similitude  must  not  be 
pressed  to  a  symbolic  meaning  in  all  its  particulars.  The  same 
argument  which  Dr.  Tregelles  here  uses  in  reference  to  the  Roman, 
or  fourth  empire,  might  be  used  to  prove  that  the  second,  or 
Persaan  empire,  was  to  be  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  qrmbolized 
by  the  ten  fingers  belonging  to  the  arms. 

Dr.  Tregelles  objects  again  to  the  past  fulfilment  of  the  tenfold 
partition  of  the  empire,  that  it '  could  never  be  definitely  pointed 
out,  whether  in  the  early  centuries  or  this.     The  Bsts  differ  ex- 
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ceedingly,  and  very  frequently  countries  wholly  disconnected  with 
the  Roman  empire  are  introduced,  simply  because,  in  later  days, 
they  have  been  upholders  of  the  Popedom.'  p.  75.  We  candidly 
own  that  we  agree  with  the  learned  author  here,  but  are  ourselves  of 
opinion  that  commentators  are  all  at  fault  in  considering  the  word 
^  ten '  to  signify  literally  so  many,  neither  more  nor  less.  The  fact 
is,  the  number  ten  is  commonly  used  in  Scripture,  very  indefinitely, 
in  the  sense  of  several.  Many  instances  of  this  peculiar  use  of  the 
term  might  be  adduced.  '  Tney  have  tempted  me  now  these  ten 
times.*  (Num.  xiv.  22.)  '  Then  Job  answered  and  said,  these  ten 
times  have  ye  reproached  me.'  (Job  xix.  3.)  In  the  prediction 
of  future  events,  it  is  used  similarly,  ^  And  when  I  have  broken  the 
staff  of  your  brecui,  ten  women  shall  bake  your  brecui  in  one  oven.' 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26.)  ^  Ten  men  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him 
that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go  with  you,'  &c  (Zech.  viii.  23.) 
In  this  very  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  used  in  another  passage,  unques- 
tionably in  the  sense  we  attach  to  it  here.  ^  He  found  them  ten 
times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  in  his  realm.' 
(Dan.  i.  20.)  Not  that  they  were  precisely  ten  times  as  good, 
neither  more  nor  less,  but  immensely  superior,  a  great  many  times 
better.  Similarly  in  the  prophecy  ot  the  fourth  beast,  we  consider 
the  ten  homs^  or  kings^  denote  not,  that  exactly  that  number  of 
states  should  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  that 
a  great  many  independent  sovereigns  should  exercise  the  authority 
formerly  wielded  by  the  Roman  emperors,  of  which  sovereigns  we 
undoubtedly  consider  the  eastern  emperor  to  have  been  one, 
until  the  sounding  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  and  fall  of  that  dominion. 
In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although 
three  of  these  ten  horns  are  plucked  up  before  the  little  horn 
(Dan.  vii.  8),  the  horns  are  still  called  ten^  not  seven.  '  And  the 
ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  upon  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  Uie 
whore  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her 
flesh  and  bum  her  with  fire,'  &c.  (Rev.  xvii.  16.^  *And  this 
continues  even  to  the  end.'  '  And  the  ten  horns  whicn  thou  sawest, 
are  ten  kings ;  these  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb,'  &c.  (ver.  12, 
14.)  Now  we  ask  how  is  it  possible  that  these  ten  kings  can  be 
reckoned  ten,  after  three  of  them  have  fallen,  except  on  Sie  above 
supposition  ?  If  they  are  called  ten  kings,  because  they  denote  a 
number  of  independent  states,  perhaps  varying  in  number  as  die 
states  of  Europe  actually  have  done,  then  it  is  clear,  that  the  pro- 

triety  of  the  appellation  ^  ten  kings '  would  not  be  at  all  affected 
y  the  fact  of  tluree  having  &llen. 

Another  important  question  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Tregelles' 
Commentary.  Are  we  justified  in  assuming,  as  he  does,  the 
identity  of  the  two  little  horns  of  Daniel,  that  in  the  7th  and  that 
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in  the  8th  chapters  ?  We  have  heen  of  opinion  that  they  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  symbolize  different  powers.  In  feet,  unless 
we  are  mistaken,  there  are  several  points  of  absolute  contrariety  in 
them.     For  instance — 

1.  The  first  (that  in  ch.  vii.)  is  always  a  little  horn.  Nothing 
is  said  to  intimate  that  it  becomes  great  The  other  is  represented 
as  *  waxing  exceeding  greats  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east, 
and  toward  the  pleasant  land.'     (viii.  9.) 

2.  The  second  is  especially  characterized  by  carrying  on  de- 
structive wars,  making  great  conquests  &c.,  *he  shall  destroy 
wonderfully,  and  practise,  and  prosper,  and  in  prosperity  he  shall 
destroy  many.'  (viii.  25,  margin.)  The  other^  being  to  the  last  a 
little  horn,  nas  no  power  to  effect  these  things :  it  is  only  said, 
therefore,  to  persecute  the  saints — '  the  same  horn  made  war  with 
the  saints.'     (vii.  21.) 

3.  The  one  accomplishes  what  he  does  by  words,  speeches — *  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things '  (vii.  8)  ;  *  because  of  the  voice  of  the 
great  words^  &c.  (ver.  11.)  The  other  possesses  actual  power 
and  strength :  *  his  power  shall  be  mighty^  (viii.  24)  ;  *  waxed  ex-- 
ceeding  great '  (ver.  9). 

4.  The  first  horn  is  evidently  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  springs  up  on  the  fourth  beast,  just  after  the  rise  of  the  ten 
horns,  and  is  accordingly  destroyed  with  it,  as  one  of  its  component 
parts.  The  second  is  as  plainly  a  part  of  the  Grecian  Empire, 
springing  out  of  one  of  the  four  divisions,  into  which  that 
monarchy  branched  at  Alexander's  death,     (viii.  9.) 

5.  The  one  arises  *  when  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full.' 
(viii.  23.)  The  other  leads  to  the  maturity  of  transgression  (vii. 
25,  compared  with  Rev.  xvii.  4,  5,  6,  &c.). 

6.  The  period  of  the  duration  of  the/r«^,  is  1260  days,  that  of 
the  other^  2300  days.     (vii.  25 ;  viii.  14.) 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  contrast  between  the  two  *  little 
horns '  of  Daniel.  In  two  consecutive  chapters,  we  have  two  little 
horns  described  as  arising.  If  they  denoted  the  same  power,  we 
might  expect  to  find  some  unquestionable  marks  of  identity. 
Instead  of  which,  we  have  at  least  six  points  of  marked  contrast. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  view  of  those  expositors  who  interpret  the 
little  horn  of  the  7th  chapter  as  the  Papal,  and  that  of  the  8th 
chapter  as  the  Mahomedan  power. 

Dr.  Tregelles  has  one  chapter  on  *  Prophetic  interpretation  in 
connection  with  Popery,  and  the  corruption  of  Christianity,^  in 
which  it  is  his  object  to  show  that  the  Papal  system  does  not  meet 
the  terms  of  the  predictions  of  the  Antichrist,  especially  as  to,  1. 
The  doom  of  those  who  own  the  Antichrist.  2.  The  extent  of  his 
influence  within  his  own  sphere.     Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our 
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entering  upon  the  discission  of  a  subject  so  lai^e,  but  we  observe 
that  he  quotes  Scripture  denunqiations  against  the  worshippers  of 
the  beafit  (Rev.  xiii.  8,  and  xiv.  9, 10),  as  referrinffto  the  rapaey, 
whereas  the  most  recent  commentators,  Elliott,  W  oodhouse.,  aod 
Cuninghame,  we  believe,  agree  in  considerii^  this  ten^homed  beast 
to  be  the  uecular  Roman  Empire,  We  hav^  only  to  add  that 
Dr.  Tregelles  advocates  the  literal  iateprpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
His  views  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Strange. 

A  Bandbook  to  the  Apocalypse  is  a  small  shilling  publication  of 
real  value  to  all  who  wish  for  a  concise  guide  to  the  import  of  the 
symbolic  language.  It  is  well  adapted  for  Bible  classes  and 
families. 

The  Millenarian  Inquirer  of  Mr.  Ball  is  an  interesting  little 
volume  on  the  millenariau  side  of  the  question.  It  is  divided  into 
six  parts.  1.  Elementary  Principles  of  Propbetiq  Interpretation. 
2.  The  Premillenial  Advent.  3  and  4.  The  National  Covenant 
to  Abraham,  to  give  him  the  land,  and  the  Boyal  Covenant  to 
David  to  give  him  the  throne  ;  both  meetii^  in  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Abraham  and  the  Son  of  David.  5.  The  Restoration  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  their  fatherland.  6.  The  New  Heavens  and  the 
New  Earth.  AH  these  important  topjics  are  here  handled  with 
clearness  and  ability.  Mr.  Ball  is  evidently  one  who  thinks  for 
himself ;  ^nd  differs  from  most  writers  on  prophecy  in  sobriety  of 
judgment  and  patient  research.  We  learn  that  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  work  is  in  course  of  preparation,  whidi  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  see. 

The  two  next  works  on  our  list,  A  new  View  of  the  Apoealt/pse^ 
^c,  by  C.  E.  Eraser  TVtler,  and  An  JExamination  of  the  sign 
xSs",  Rev.  xiii.  18,  by  M.  Cely  Trevilian,  Esq.,  are  only  so  much 
waste  paper. 

The  World  to  come  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  James  Cochrane, 
A.M.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Cupar,  Fife.  This  gentleman  has 
adopted  a  view  of  the  subject  of  his  book,  in  whi^  we  presume 
he  stands  apart  from  all  other  writers  on  prophecy.  We  shall 
leave  it  witn  our  readers,  unaccompanied  with  any  comment,  this 
being  unnecessary.  The  Lord  Je3us  is  to  pome  in  person  to  fetch 
his  saints,  and  overwhelm  his  enemies  with  destruction.  A  new 
dispensation  now  commences.  The  world  is  tenanted  by  Christ 
ana  His  redeemed  people — millions  upon  millions  of  glorified, 
holy,  and  happy  beings,  during  9,  thousana  years.  This  m^enpium 
is  in  a  great  measure  occupied  in  determining  th^  predse  sentence 
or  desert  of  each  individual  of  tlie  wicked,  who  are  still  in  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  This  great  scrutiny  being  over,  foA  tbQ 
sentence  passed  on  each  individual  being '  ready  to  be  Dnmounoed,' 
the  resurrection  qf  the  wicked  is  effected.    The  d^W»  su}^  md 
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great,  stand  before  God  ;  the  books  of  judgment  are  opened ;  and 
with  lightning  rapidity  and  distinctness  each  indiyidual  knows 
his  doom.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  the  moment  at  which 
Satan  is  once  more  let  loose,  perhap  to  receive  his  final  sentence. 
But  neither  he  nor  they,  even  at  ttiat  dread  hour,  abandon  their 
Satanic  nature.  No  sooner  are  the  uncked  raised  from  the  dead^ 
than  the  reminiscenee  of  their  sinful  propensities  enables  Satan 
once  mare  to  deceive  them.  The  sight  of  the  heavenly  Jerustdem 
fUa  them  with  malignmd  hatred.  In  the  desperation  of  the  moment 
they  wiU  make  one  effort  nwre,  ^  And  they  went  up  on  the 
breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about, 
and  the  beloved  city :  and  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven, 
and  devoured  than.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast 
into  the  lake  qH  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are^  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and 
ever.'     (Rev.  xx.  9,  10.) 

Mr.  Newton's  works  on  Prophecy  will  require  but  little  notice — 
agreeing  as  they  do  in  so  many  particulars  with  Mr.  Strange's 
extraorcQnary  production.  He  too  has  the  strange  theory  that  the 
devil  is  at  present  in  Heaven,  and  asks  triumphantly  how  else  it 
could  be  possible  for  him  to  accuse  the  brethren  before  God  (Gr. 
6v«^«riov,  in  the  presence  of)  unless  he  were  actually  in  Heaven  ? 
Did  Mr.  Newton  ever  read  Luke  i.  6,  in  which  it  is  said,  Zacha- 
rias  and  his  wife  *  were  righteous  before  God  f  (Gr.  iv«wiov,  in  the 
presence  of.)  If  he  did,  let  him  say  whether  these  two  saints  of 
God  were  in  his  presence  at  the  tame  of  whidi  the  evangelist 
speaks.  So  the  Apostle  James  exhorts  us  to  ^  humble  yourselves  m 
the  sight  of  (Ivcwwiov)  the  Lord '  (iv.  10).  Are  we  to  enter  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  Christ  in  order  to  obey  this  precept? 
Once  more-'— Paul  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  *  Now  the 
things  which  I  write  unto  you,  before  God  (gvaJviov),  I  lie  not ' 
(L  20).  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  speak  falsehood 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God?  Assuredly  not.  The  plain 
meaning  of  the  word  in  all  these  places  is  clearly  ^  in  the  view  of," 
*•  in  the  estimation  of^  and  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  its  import  in 
the  passage  in  question.  In  the  eight  of  God,  the  real  agent  in 
all  the  informations  laid  against  the  Christians  under  the  heathen 

E^rsecutions  was  the  devU  himself.     The  same  truth  is  taught  in 
ev.  ii.  10 :  ^  Behold  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison/ 
&c.  W.  E.  T. 
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HEAVEN,    HELL,    HADES; 

OB  SLEEP  OF  THE  SOTTL. 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  out  a  ftill  discussion  as  to  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death,  we  have  chosen  to  enlai^e  the  title  of  a 
paper  on  Hades  and  Heaven,  contained  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  It  appears  therefore  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  discussion  with  profit,  first 
of  all  very  carefully  to  survey  and  examine  our  field  of  inquiry, 
and  to  dear  the  ground  as  we  proceed.  In  discussions  of  this  kind 
writers  are  too  apt  to  ignore  tacts,  and  to  pass  over  arguments  of 
importance  when  seeking  to  establish  some  favourite  theory.  They 
do  not  generally  contend  for  the  truth  with  the  truth ;  instead  of 
establishing  their  position  as  they  proceed,  they  deal  in  conjectures 
and  probabilities,  and  appeal  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  as 
well  as  to  texts  of  Scripture. 

The  object  of  the  true  Christian  philosopher  is  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  in  seeking  for  it,  to  go  on  from  step  to  step  regardless 
of  the  consequences,  if  only  he  can  feel  assured  that,  as  he  pro* 
gresses,  he  is  treading  on  safe  and  solid  ground.  If  he  has  an 
opponent  in  controversy,  he  will  hand  over  to  him  any  weapon  he 
himself  may  know  of,  but  which  he  cannot  use  in  his  own  defence, 
and  cannot  prove  to  be  without  ed^  and  useless.  He  seeks  for 
truth,  and  rejoices  when  he  is  convmoed  by  any  means  that  he  has 
been  holding  erroneous  opinions  on  this  or  that  subject.  A  con- 
trary method  to  that  just  described  is,  however,  pursued  by  too 
many,  and  the  conseouenoe  is  that  the  parties  themselves,  and  the 
spectators  also,  are  onen  involved  in  doubt  and  confusion.  Let 
no  one  take  amiss  what  has  been  said :  the  only  desire  in  saying 
it,  is  to  cry  aloud  to  all  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
beseech  them  to  conduct  all  their  inquiries  with  soberness,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  truth  may  shine  forth  and  nrevaiL  and  the 
enemy  hare  no  advantage  given  him.  ^ 

The  questions  prop<^ed  for  consideration  are,  1st  Does  the 
soul  go  either  to  Heaven  or  Hell  immediately  on  quitting  the 
body,  to  be  joined  by  that  body  at  the  resurrection?  or,  ^dly. 
Does  it  then  go  to  Hades,  to  remain  there  till  the  body  rises  again  ? 
or,  Srdly.  Does  the  soul  ^eep,  or  die  with  the  body  and  until  the 
body  rises  again  ? 

The  word  Heaven,  as  employed  in  the  first  question,  means  the 
place  where  the  soid  enjoys  mil  fruition  of  glory  and  happiness 
without  possibility  of  increase  thereof.    The  word  Hell,  as  em- 
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ployed  in  the  same  question,  means  the  place  where  the  soul  ex- 
periences the  full  measure  of  misery  ana  woe  without  possihility 
of  increase  thereof.  The  word  Hades,  as  employed  in  the  second 
question,  means  the  place  where  souls  remain  separate  from  the 
bodies  they  have  left  and  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  enjoying  some  portion  only  of  the  happiness  await- 
ing them,  and  the  souls  of  the  unregenerate  suffering  some  portion 
only  of  the  misery  awaiting  them.  The  words  used  in  the  third 
question  need  no  definition  of  meaning. 

Now,  let  us  inquire  where  the  materials  to  enable  us  to  answer 
these  questions  lie.  We  must  get  them  either  from  nature  or 
revelation,  or  both.  By  revelation,  we  of  course  mean  the  word 
of  God.  To  the  decisions  of  that  word  we  must  bow,  and  we 
have  only  to  ascertain  what  it  decides  in  respect  to  the  questions 
under  consideration.  We  must,  therefore,  make  use  oi  revela- 
tion. Will  nature  then  assist  us,  we  mean  the  studv  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  the  laws  of  its  connection  with  the  body  ? 
The  information  to  be  derived  from  this  study,  to  be  of  any  use  to 
us  in  our  present  inquiry,  must  teach  us  something  about  the  con- 
sdousness  or  unconsciousness  of  tlie  soul  when  apart  from  the 
body,  either  whilst  the  body  is  alive,  or  whilst  it  is  dead.  Now, 
if  we  inquire  about  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  its  consciousness  or 
unconsciousness  after  the  body  is  dead,  we  shall  soon  get  to  talk 
of  ghosts,  apparitions,  and  such  like  things ;  and  as  we  have  no 
information  as  to  these,  such  as  it  is  presumed  any  one  would  use 
for  our  present  purpose,  and  can  have  none,  it  is  plain  we  can  get 
no  fru-tner  in  this  direction.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
are  now  speaking  as  if  we  had  no  such  thing  as  Scripture  to  en- 
lighten us,  and  therefore  such  cases  as  that  of  Samuel's  appear- 
ance to  the  witch  of  Endor  cannot  be  in  place  here.  Scripture  is 
higher  than  nature,  and  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  that  matter  in  its  proper 
place  when  we  come  to  direct  our  attention  to  revelation.  But  we 
are  on  safer  ground  when  we  are  inquiring  about  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  the  laws  of  its  connection  with  the  body  whilst  thai- 
body  is  alive.  We  have  the  means  of  observation  and  some  data 
to  proceed  upon,  some  grounds  upon  which  to  found  our  judg-^ 
ment.  It  will  perhaps  be  conceded,  that  if  we  have  positive  and 
demonstrable  proof  with  respect  to  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  in 
any  one  particular,  we  need  nothing  more.  If,  therefore,  any 
conclusion  we  may  come  to  is  true,  we  cannot  come  to  another 
true  conclusion  derived  from  the  same  materials,  which  shall  deny 
the  first,  or  be  opposed  to  it. 

Now,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  soul,  whatever  it  is,  can  be,  with- 
out detriment  to  itself  deprived  or  cUvested  of  all  consciousness. 
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Every  man  must  be  able  to  see  the  truth  of  thk  proposition  in  his 
own  experience.  Every  morning  he  awakes  to  find  that  his  soul 
has  been,  no  matter  for  how  short  a  time,  unconscious ;  and  to 
find  also  that  tjie  soul  has  not  thereby  sufiered.  We  might  pro- 
ceed to  make  use  of  this  fieict ;  bi£t  if  we  enlarge  upon  the  general 
subject  now,  it  may  be  stamped  upon  the  mind  with  greater  force, 
and  will  be  of  more  service  m  another  part  of  this  paper. 

We  believe  that  the  soul  goes  to  deq>  after  the  body,  and 
wakens  up  after  it.  When  the  body  is  perfectly  awake,  ti^  soid 
is  kept  awake  by  it :  when  the  body  is  reagitated  in  its  nerves  and 
memoers  daring  sleep,  in  some  such  manner  as  it  was  agitated 
when  awake,  the  soul  is  aroused  to  pay  attention  to  the  informal 
tion  the  body  has  to  impart.  A  man  awakes  in  iiie  morning,  he 
finds  he  has  been  dreaming  during  the  night ;  but  the  dream  has 
made  little  impression,  and  is  not  rememoered.  Here  the  body 
has  been  only  slightly  agitated,  and  the  soul  has  been  aroused  in 
roportion.  On  another  morning  he  remembers  a  dream  which 
e  nas  had  during  tiie  precedb:^  night ;  but  it  is  very  confused  in 
the  events  pourtrayed  by  it.  Here  the  body  has  been  more  agi- 
tated than  in  the  preceding  case,  and  die  mind  has  been  aroused 
to  better  attention.  Another  dream  which  he  has  had  is  remem- 
bered with  distinctness,  all  of  it  is  dear  and  well  connected.  Here 
the  body  has  been  almost  awake,  and  the  soul  has  been  aroused 
to  deep  attention.  We  believe  also  that  it  will  be  invariably 
found  that  the  dream  is  only  a  repetition  of  something  which  has 
been  acted,  experienced,  or  done  on  die  d<ay  before  the  dream,  or 
at  some  time  previous.  We  have  a  scriptural  declaration  that 
a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of  ousiness ;  this  must  be 
true,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  soul  is  repeating,  inde- 
pendentiy  of  the  body,  previous  events,  or  whether  it  is  the  body 
which  is  reagitated  in  its  nerves  and  members,  and  through  them 
arouses  the  soul  to  attention.  Now,  it  seems  quite  jdain  that  the 
body  is  the  mover  and  promoter  of  dreams.  When  th^  body  is  in  a 
state  of  health,  the  man  seldom  or  never  dreams,  and  tibe  more 
frightful  or  troublesome  dreams  attend  those  whose  bodies  are 
sick  or  diseased.  Now,  the  soul  is  not  always  sick  when  the  body 
is :  it  may  be  rejoicing  and  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  composure, 
whilst  the  body  is  racxed  with  pain  or  loaaed  with  disease.  T%e 
frightful  dream,  therefore,  cannot  come  from  the  soul,  which  has 
experienced  no  sorrow  or  sickness ;  it  must  come  finom  the  body 
winch  is  then  only  reagitated  in  its  nerves  and  members.  This 
appears  still  more  dearly,  when  we  consider  that  we  cannot,  even 
when  fiilly  awake,  recall  the  feeling  of  past  pain ;  but  that,  when 
during  deep,  the  nerves  and  menibers  of  the  body  are  suitably 
agitated,  the  body  arouses  the  soul,  and  the  soid  during  sleep 
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peroeives  and  realizes  the  pain  of  the  bodily  members.    But  the 
soul  knows  nothing  by  its  own  unmediate  penseption,  all  its  know- 
ledge is  derived  &om  the  body ;  the  soul  aoquires  no  information 
whilst  the  body  is  asleep,  and  the  soul,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  is  asleep  so  long  as  ^e  body  i9.     The  aoul  produces 
nothing  firesh,  a^d  experiences  nothing  without  the  participation 
of  the  body.    Whatever  the  «oul  is  engagied  in*  the  body  claims 
to  be  the  moving  cause  of  every  emotiom :  every  passion,  every 
feeling,  and  everything  which  affects  the  soul,  must  onne  to  it 
through  the  body.     Therefore,  the  soul  without  the  body  is  no* 
thing,  and  knows  and  feel^  nothing,  and  cannot  be  in  action  or 
passion.    Again,  let  m  cofisider  that  the  soul  of  a  child  is  young 
as  well  a»  its  body,  and  that  the  soul  of  an  old  man  sinks  into 
inactivity,  for  want  of  energy  oin  the  part  of  the  body  to  keep  it 
awake.    Infants,  and  some  old  people,  sleep  away  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time,  and  th^  soul  is  p^portionably  inactive.     We 
read  that  God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul ;  but  we  do  not  read  of  a  soul  and 
a  body  being  separately  formed,  ai;id  th^  l^rought  together  to 
make  a  man;  and  it  is  certain,  that  with  respect  to  every  man,  the 
soul  is  bom  at  the  same  time  as  the  body.    The  universe,  without  the 
laws  of  motion,  gravitation,  attraction,  and  such  like,  would  be  no 
imiverse,  but  a  <;baos ;  so  man,  without  what  we  call  a  soul,  would 
not  be  man,  but  a  mere  animial.    We  are  not  aware  that  the  soul 
can  be  p'oved  to  be  treated  of  in  Scripture  as  a  separate  existent 
being ;  nor  can  it  be  proved,  we  believe,  to  be  such  by  any  other 
means.    The  effects  qi  clairvoyance,  Mesmerism,  somnambulism, 
and  such  like^  must  come  into  the  same  category  as  sleep  and 
dreams.    Whatever  is  told  of  these  efifects^  is  told  of  them  as 
upon  a  soul  united  to  the  body,  and  the  phenomena  are  much  the 
same  in  all  of  thepe  ca^es.     An  operator  in  Mesmerism  or  clair- 
voyance must,  we  fepl  sure,  be  n^ar  the  body  of  the  subject  of  the 
operation ;  we  do  not  believe  that  the  soul  alone  can  be  subject  to 
his  arts.     Nothing  arises  in  »ich  cases  but  what  the  body  partid-* 
pates,  or  has  participated  in.    The  soul  without  the  body  is  no- 
thing.    Now,  as  we  before  intimated,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  our  preseoit  purpose  to  knpw  what  the  soul  is,  neither  is  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  compare  the  phenomena  Qf  sleep  and  dreams  in  human 
beings  with  phenomena  of  the  ^ame  class  in  brutes,  whatever  any 
one  may  hold  as  to  the  true  distinction  between  soul,  life,  mind, 
and  body,  and  tiieir  various  functions  and  offices ;  o}nnion8,  or 
even  proofs  on  those  points,  are  here  unimportant ;  and  whether 
every  one  may  acquie^ce  in  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
sleep,  dreams,  &&,  or  not,  is  also  here  a  matter  of  no  consequence ; 
at  present  it  is  sufficient  if  every  one  acknowledge  that  the  soul  may 
sleep,  and  ipay  be,  without  detriment  to  itself*  deprived  or  divested 
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of  all  consciousness.  We  shall  insist  upon  the  rest  of  our  argu- 
ment in  another  place. 

Now,  can  we  acquire  any  further  information  from  Nature? 
We  think  not:  it  seems  simply  impossible  to  prove  from  that 
source  that  the  soul  can  exist  in  a  state  either  of  consdousness 
or  unconsciousness  independent  of  the  body,  and  we  have  proved 
that,  whilst  dependmg  upon  the  body,  it  can  subsist  both  in  a  state 
of  consciousness  and  also  in  a  state  deprived  or  divested  of  all 
consciousness.  There  is  ^therefore  nothing  left  to  be  inquired 
after. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  single  truth  we  have  found.     We  cannot 

{>rove  by  it  that  the  soul  cannot  ^o  to  heaven  or  hell  when  it 
eaves  tne  body,  that  body  remaimng  on  the  earth  dead.  We 
cannot  prove  that  it  cannot  go  to  Hades  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  fact  acquired,  viz.,  that  the  soul  can,  whilst  de- 
pending upon  the  body,  exist  without  detriment  to  itself,  deprived 
or  divested  of  all  consciousness,  cannot  prove  that  the  soul  cannot 
also  exist  in  a  state  of  consciousness  apart  from  the  body.  The 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  laws  of  its  connection 
with  the  body,  so  far  as  we  are  now  applying  the  fruits  of  it,  can, 
as  we  have  seen,  neither  prove  this  last  proposition  nor  deny  it — 
it  can  give  us  no  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore that  we  must  resort  to  Scripture  as  alone  able  to  furnish  us 
with  materials  wherewith  to  answer  the  questions  proposed,  except 
so  far  as  we  may  think  it  necessary  and  just  to  bring  in  the  rest 
of  the  arguments  just  now  referred  to,  wluch,  however,  we  do  not 
insist  upon  as  proofs  per  se.  Let  us  therefore  have  no  more  con- 
jectures and  suppositions  derived  from  or  suggested  by  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  laws  of  its  connection  with  the  body. 
Before  we  proceed  with  the  examination  of  Scripture,  it  seems 
necessary  to  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  all  tnat  we  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  Fathers  and  the  ancient  Church  in  re- 
spect to  their  belief  on  these  points.  We  will  listen  to  them  at 
proper  tunes— non  ut  interpretes  sed  e  fontibus  eorum,  &c.— but 
their  views  are  not  arguments,  still  less  are  they  proofs.  Only  in 
historical  questions  is  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  of  any  intrinsic 
worth,  and  the  only  reason  in  the  present  case  for  using  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  is,  that  they,  as  living  near  the  times  when 
the  New  Testament  was  written,  may  well  be  supposed  to  know 
the  opinions  and  belief  of  our  Lord,  or  at  least  of  apostolic  men  ; 
but  We  know  what  strange  vagaries  eminent  men  in  the  Church 
living  soon  after  our  Lord's  time  indulged  in,  and  how  soon  the 
truth  was  corrupted :  and  the  reason  supposed  is  therefore  with- 
out foundation.  Besides,  if  the  Scriptures  are  our  only  guide, 
and  contain  all  things  necessary  not  only  for  our  salvation  but 
for  our  instruction  too,  we  must  not  add  to  them  or  take  from 
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them  by  introdudng  the  opinions  and  belief  of  man  upon  any 
subject,  and  so  amalgamate  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the 
testimony  of  men.  Let  us  therefore  hear  no  more  of  the  opinions 
and  belief  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject  in  this  inquiry. 

Again,  before  proceeding  to  examine  Scripture,  let  us  lay  down 
this  canon  or  rule  for  our  guidance.  We  must  always  have  re-> 
spect  to  the  context  of  any  passage,  and  generally  we  must 
inquire  what  truth  or  doctrine  was  intended  to  be  established  by 
the  text  and  context,  or  rather  the  truth  and  doctrine  upon  what 
subject.  All  obiter  dicta^  as  we  may,  without  any  irreverence 
and  without  denying  verbsd  inspiration,  call  them,  all  dresdngs  of 
the  text  and  context,  must  be  discarded  and  put  aside,  that  we 
may  find  the  truth  intended  to  be  taught  If  we  do  not  dili- 
gently and  strictly  observe  this  rule,  we  may  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  because  our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  virgins, 
said  that  five  were  wise  and  five  were  foolish,  therefore  half  of 
mankind  will  be  lost  and  half  saved ;  and  because  the  king  found 
at  his  supper  a  man  that  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment,  there^ 
fore  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  wicked  may  by  stealth  or 
surprise  get  into  heaven,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
them  and  cast  them  out.  If  a  judge  in  giving  jud^ent  men- 
tions in  the  course  of  it  some  poiats  of  law  upon  which  he  com- 
ments, but  which  do  not  belong  to  the  matter  m  hand,  or  only  so 
incidentally,  his  comments  are  never  considered  as  decisions, 
they  are  called  obiter  dicta,  things  spoken  of  by  the  way,  and 
the  burden  of  the  judgment  alone  is  attended  to.  It  may  there- 
fore be  suffidently  plain  bv  this  time  into  what  contradictions  and 
absurdities  we  shall  run  if  we  do  not  take  great  care  and  exercise 
sound  judgment  in  iaterpreting  Scripture. 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  texts  of  Scripture  which 
bear,  or  are  supposed  to  bear,  upon  the  whole  subject  in  hand. 
It  is  proposed  to  examine  them  in  the  following  order,  premising 
that  those  texts  which  have  a  strong  character  or  appear  likely  to 
give  us  some  information  will  be  considered,  imtil  examined,  as 
belonging  to  the  class  to  which  they  are  allotted,  and  that 
although  every  text  bearing  upon  the  subject  ia  hand  may  not  be 
examined,  it  is  because  those  which  are  examined  are  thought  to 
represent  the  others. 

Firstly.  Those  which  cannot  be  applied  to  illustrate  the  subject 
on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  nature.  The  cases  of  our  Lord's 
death  and  resurrection,  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  Moses,  come  within 
this  class. 

Secondly.  Those  which  may  be  proved  to  have  no  reference 
whatever  either  intrinsically  or  in  any  manner  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  We  shall  then  have  narrowea  our  field  of  examination, 
and  shall  be  left  engaged  with — 
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Thirdly.  Those  passages  only  which  have  some  truth  or  doc- 
trine in  respect  to  our  subject  contained  in  them. 

We  are  sensible  that  this  arrangement  i^  imperfect,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  adhere  strictly  to  it,  bat  we  will  keep 
it  as  much  as  possible  in  view — ^it  will  be  at  least  an  apporoxima- 
tion  to  good  order. 

With  respect  to  tke  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  ap- 
pears plain  that  we  are  forbidden,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  Lord, 
to  proceed  with  any  consideration  of  those  events  in  order  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  our  Lord  during  the 
three  days,  and  what  man  may  experience  during  the  time  to 
elapse  between  his  death  and  resurrection.  Our  Lord's  death 
and  resurrection  are  subjects  for  our  meditation,  and  they  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  truth  of  our  own  death  and  resuirection, 
and  of  blessed  consequences  to  ensue  upon  our  rismg  agnin ;  but 
we  cannot,  we  must  not,  attempt  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  of 
our  Lord  during  the  three  days,  so  as  to  institute  any  comparison 
with  the  state  of  man  between  his  death  and  resim*ection.  For 
whatever  man  is  compounded  of,  and  whatever  the  nature  or  the 
functions  of  his  component  parts,  there  was  in  our  LcH'd's  nature 
the  divinity  which  is  not  in  man.  Perfect  man  he  wa&,  as  well 
as  perfect  God }  still  bis  human  nature  was  at  least  without  sin, 
and  that  fact  elone  is  sufficient  to  warn  us  not  to  approach  too 
near  in  our  investigations  with  such  an  end  in  view  as  we  now 
have.     This  case,  then,  cannot  assist  us. 

As  to  the  cases  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  Moses,  the  reader  will 
readily  understand  why  Moses  is  classed  with  Enoch  and  Elijah  ; 
he  will  remember  that  it  was  never  known  what  became  of  his 
body,  except  that  we  are  told  that  Mich«uel  and  Satan  contended 
which  should  have  it,  that  is,  no  doubt,  whether  it  should  be 
translated  or  should  see  corruption^  We  lAay  well  suppose  that 
Michael  prevailed,  but  as  this  is  only  a  supposition,  it  must  not 
be  insisted  upon  here ;  there  is  suffieient  otherwise  either  to  justify 
the  clasnfieotion  c»rto  throw  the  case  aside  as  having  no  rerorence 
whatever  to  our  subject.  The  consideration  of  the  case  of  Enoch 
will  suffice  for  those  of  Elijah  and  Moses.  Where  is  Enoch's 
soul  ?  where  is  his  bodv  ?  May  we  stay  here  to  meditate  ?  Is 
there  anything  to  forbid  our  examination  of  the  matter?  Cer^ 
tainly  not,  so  far  as  the  person  or  the  nature  of  Enoch  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  no  obstacles  here  similar  to  those  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord.  Enoch  w^ts  a  man,  and  only  a  man.  But  if  we  can 
succeed  in  answering  the  questions  where  is  Enoch's  soul  and 
where  is  his  body,  will  the  truth  as  to  these  points  assist  us  in  our 
present  inquiry  ?  We  shall  do  better  by  answering  this  questikm 
first.  It  is  clear  that  Enoch's  soul  and  body  have  always  been 
united  and  still  are  so  and  ever  will  be.     Where  did  they  go? 
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Either  to  Heaven  or  to  Hades  is  the  answer,  for  it  is  said  he  did 
not  see  deaths  and  could  not  therefore  enter  a  state  of  uncon- 
8M»ousiie8s,  wMeh  is  death  both  of  body  and  soul,  although  it  may 
only  be  temporal  in  duration  and  tfa^fore  more  properly  called 
sleep.  Now,  if  the  soul  and  body  of  Enoch  so  remained  in  union^ 
it  is  i^ain  no  argument  can  be  deriTed  from  that  to  prove  either 
that  the  soul  can  exist  in  a  state  of  consdousness  when  separated 
from  the  body  or  that  it  caBoot  so  exist  This  case  cannot  prove 
that  the  soul  at  the  death  of  the  body  goes  either  to  Heaven,  or 
Hell^  or  Hades,  or  remains  in  an  uBconsdous  state  till  the  resur- 
rection, because  Enodb's  soul  never  left  his  body.  The  only  truth 
that  can  possibly  be  here  evinced  is,  that  when  the  body  is  made 
incorruptible,  the  soul  and  body  will  be  found  together  again,  and 
even  this  does  not  strictly  follow  from  the  facts  adduced.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  with  respect  to  Enoch,  the  resurrection  is 
past ;  he  never  has  and  never  will  experience  an  intermediate  or 
any  other  state  or  condition  than  that  of  direct  translation  to 
eternal  glory.  As  our  Saviour  is  now  in  Heaven  with  his  glorified 
body,  so  Enoch  is  ako  there  with  his  body  made  incorruptible. 
When  therefore  the  body  and  soul  of  Enoch  have  never  expe- 
rienced any  separation,^  or  ever  been  the  subjects  of  any  effects  of 
such  a  separation,  we  cannot  argue  from  his  case  to  that  of  the 
souls  of  men  whose  bodies  are  mouldering  in  die  dusL  We  need 
proceed  no  further  with  this  case,  it  cannot  assi^  ns:  as  we 
showed  before,  the  cases  of  Elijah  and  Moses  are  therefore  also 
di^osed  of,  they  cannot  assist  us. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  those  texts  of  Scripture  which, 
although  apparently  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  may  be 
proved  to  have  no  reference  whatever  to  it,  either  intrinsically  or 
m  any  other  manner. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  Samuel  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  we 
do  noi  read  that  it  was  Samuel's  i^irit  which  appeared :  it  is  said 
that  the  witdi  saw  SamneL  If  the  witch  had  power  to  raise 
Samuel  at  all^  we  are  as  much  entitled  to  believe  that  she  had 
power  to  raise  his  body  as  that  she  had  power  to  raise  his  soul. 
What  is  to  limit  our  belief?  Kay,  it  is  much  easier  to  believe 
that  a  peraon  can  have  power  to  raise  the  bodv  of  another  than  to 
believe  that  the  soul  can  be  brought  to  eartn  again ;  for  if  the 
soul  is  gone  to  Heaven  or  Hell,  or  Hades,  by  whose  permission 
will  it  ]^  teiBfx>rarily  dismissed  so  as  to  enable  it  to  come  upon 
earth  ?  Will.  God  work  by  witches  ?  And  if  the  soul  sleeps  with 
the  body,  then  how  can  the  soul  be  brought  to  earth  again  without 
the  body  ?  The  mention  of  the  ^  appearance  of  a  soul,'  as  Ihe 
phrase  is,  but  we  conceive  erroneously,  in  the  shape  of  the  body 
and  with  voice,  would  rather  lead  one  to  conclude  that  soul 
and  body  must  come  together.     There  can  be  no  objection  to 
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the  belief  that  the  body  of  Samuel  appeared,  derived  from  the 
account  itself;  nor  yet  from  the  nature  ot  things :  the  doors  mi^ht 
be  open,  or  opened  if  shut,  and  there  might  be  no  other  opposition 
to  a  solid  boay ;  and  the  Scripture  account  mentions  none,  nor  says 
anything  whatever  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  Samuel's  soul 
alone  that  appeared  to  the  witch ;  but  if  this  does  not  please,  then 
it  follows  that  the  whole  affair  could  only  be  a  mental  illusion. 
The  witch,  by  some  magic  incantations,  or  even  without,  might  see 
Samuel  in  her  mind's  eve,  and  the  Scripture  may  still  be  true.  If 
she  did  see  Samuel  by  her  mind's  eye,  that  would  be  suffident  to 
justify  the  account  ^ven  ;  and  Samuel's  speaking  mi^ht  easily  be 
performed  by  the  witch.  Whatever  view  we  tale  of  the  matter, 
it  is  plain  that  we  have  nothing  taught  us  here  as  to  any  inter- 
mediate state. 

The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is  no  doubt  founded  upon  a 
Babbinical  tale  or  legend.  Abraham  is  represented  sustaining 
such  a  character  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  he  can  sustain  in 
Heaven.  The  representation  as  to  him  is  however  in  keeping  with 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  him :  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  character  of  a  father  or  chief.  Dives  addresses 
Abraham  as  if  he  had  power  to  extend  mercy  to  him,  and  to  send 
Lazarus  to  him,  and  to  send  some  one  to  his  brethren  to  convince 
them  of  their  sinfiil  lives,  and  our  Saviour  takes  no  pams  to  cor- 
rect the  idea ;  the  conversation  is  sustained  between  Dives  and 
Abraham,  and  although  Abraham  disclaims  the  power  to  send 
Lazarus  to  Dives,  he  does  not  so  in  respect  to  sending  a  mes- 
senger from  the  dead ;  and  our  Lord  makes  no  remark  whatever 
upon  the  conversation.  But  we  may  believe  that  Abraham's 
bosom  was  meant  by  our  Lord  to  represent  Heaven,  and  Abraham 
himself  to  represent  the  Father,  dj  this  adaptation  of  the  tale, 
our  Lord  was  enabled  to  set  before  the  Jews,  in  strong  colours, 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  represented  by  Dives,  and  the  re- 
compense for  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  represented  by  Lazarus 
in  the  friture  life ;  and  to  show  the  Jews,  who  sought  signs  frt>m 
our  Lord,  that  if  they  would  not  believe  the  evidences  they  already 
had,  they  would  not  believe  any  evidence.  And  let  it  be  noticed 
also  that  Dives  says,  ^  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame ;'  and  speaks 
of  Lazarus's  fin^r,  his  own  tongue,  and  cold  water.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  soul  tormented  by  flames,  or  having  bodily 
members ;  and  the  body  of  Dives  was  buried,  and  on  earth.  The 
unavoidable  inference  is,  that  the  punishment  spoken  of  was  not 
being  endured  at  the  time  spoken  of;  and  if  not  at  that  time,  then 
the  latter  part  of  the  parable,  as  to  the  brethren  of  Dives  being 
still  alive,  cannot  receive  a  literal  and  direct  interpretation. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  descriptions  are  only  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  men  as  to  future  things ; 
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but  if  this  be  so,  as  we  admit  it  is,  where  must  we  stop  in 
figurative  interpretation?  With  respect  to  the  parables  in 
particular,  a  great  deal  of  the  accompanying  matter  must  be 
put  aside  as  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  burden  of  the  parable — the 
truth  or  doctrine  intended  to  be  set  forth.  We  may  say  that  the 
words  '  flames,'  '  tongue,'  and  '  water,'  are  figurative ;  but  we  also 
say  that  the  idea  of  time  is  not  to  be  gathered  firom  this  parable. 
If  so,  then,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  doctrine  here  of  a  Hades — 
no  definition  of  the  place— no  intimation  that  any  further  change 
awaits  either  Dives  or  Lazarus.  On  the  contrary,  the  unavoid- 
able and  direct  inference  is,  that  the  one  is  in  Hell,  the  other  in 
Heaven ;  and  the  object  of  the  parable  is  merely  to  set  before  men 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  reward  of  the  righteous  in 
the  next  life,  where  God  will  adjust  all  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
and  unjustness  of  his  dealings  with  the  wicked  and  the  good  in 
this  life.  We  see  Dives  in  Hell,  and  Lazarus  in  Heaven,  but 
there  is  no  time  given ;  and  the  most  we  can  gather  from  the 
parable  is  the  certainty  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  that  we 
must  believe  the  evidences  given  to  us  of  the  truth  of  revelation. 
We  cannot  therefore  make  use  of  this  parable.  It  will  not  en- 
able us  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  proposed. 

There  is  a  text  whidi  says,  'Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a  man 
which  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast  which  descendeth 
downward  to  the  earth  ?'  The  original  is  '  the  spirit  of  the  sons 
of  man,'  not  '  the  spirits ;'  and  the  same  word,  translated  spirit, 
is  used  for  the  spirit  both  of  man  and  beast.  It  is  not  expected 
that  any  one  wiu  contend  that  this  text  has  reference  to  the  soul 
of  man.  We  have  nevertheless  thought  it  better  to  produce  it. 
It  is  either  only  a  question  upon  the  animal  nature  of  man  and 
beast,  or  it  has  reference  to  the  erect  countenance  of  man  and  the 
downward  look  of  brutes,  with  a  suggestive  question  as  to  the 
animal  nature  of  each.  Even  if  we  consider  '  spirit  of  the  sons  of 
man '  as  meaning  the  souls  of  all  men,  the  text  proves  nothing  but  an 
appearing  before  God  after  death.  It  proves  nothing  as  to  time — 
nothing  as  to  either  Heaven,  Hell,  Hades,  or  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 

Another  text  says,  '  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  &c.,  then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  to  God  who  gave  it.'  Here  it  is  evident,  horn  the  context, 
that  all  that  is  intended  to  be  enforced  is  the  certainty  and  solem- 
nity of  death.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  intermediate  state,  only 
the  doctrine  that  man  shall  not  perish  as  do  the  brutes ;  that  there 
is  something  which  God  imparted  to  man  which  shall  return  to  him 
again,  and  shall  not  perish.  There  would  not  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  about  this  if  the  words  '  or  ever '  and  '  then '  were  not  found 
in  the  English  text,  but  these  are  not  in  the  original  Hebrew.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  entire  passage  ia 
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this : — Remember  now  thy  Creator  m  the  days  of  thy  youth  or 
strength,  b^ore  those  thiiigs  happen  which  are  here  particularised. 
These  are  the  things  mentioned  in  the  first  seven  verses  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Ecdesiastes ;  and  among  them  are  the  failing 
of  man's  body,  his  death,  and  appearing  before  God  after  death. 
*  Or  ever,'  in  the  sixth  verse,  should  be  *  before ;'  and  *  then,'  in 
the  seventh  verse,  should  be  a  simple  '  and.'  The  word  trans- 
lated '  spirit '  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  last  text,  and  may 
well  be  taken  for  the  animal  spirits — the  breath  of  life ;  and  so 
the  text  may  simply  teach,  and  that  by  inference  only,  not  by  direct 
assertion,  that  the  body  retmns  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  came, 
but  God  takes  possession  of,  in  order  to  preserve  that  part  or  prin- 
ciple which  makes  the  body  capable  of  rising  again.  The  passage 
proves  nothing  as  to  any  intermediate  state. 

In  Heb.  xii.  23,  mention  is  made  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  to  which  the  Hebrews  addressed  are  said  to  have 
come.  How  could  the  living  be  said  to  have  come  to  the  sphits 
of  just  men  made  perfect?  The  context  plainly  shows  that  r^aul 
was  setting  before  his  readers  the  fact  that  the  old  dispensation, 
with  the  law  delivered  from  the  mount  amidst  such  dreadful  mani- 
festations of  divine  majesty,  wa^  no  more,  and  that  the  Gospel 
dispensation  was  that  to  which  they  were  then  called ;  and  he  con- 
trasts the  forbidding  nature  of  the  one  with  the  glory  and  be- 
ni^ity  of  the  other.  He  does  not  say  that  there  were  then  any 
Si/ of  juBt  mea  made  perfect  Brides,  and  what  is  more  Z 
the  point,  we  must  allow  that  the  spirit  of  a  just  man  must  be  made 
perfect  before  death :  it  seems  highly  dangerous  to  suppose  that 
the  souls  of  the  just  are  perfected  after  death.  Indeed  it  has 
struck  us,  with  respect  to  several  separate  parts  of  the  argument, 
how  easy  an  access  the  doctrine  of  Heaven  or  Hades,  in  the  terms 
of  our  nrst  and  second  questions,  opens,  in  tmthinking  and  weak 
minds,  to  the  belief  in  Purgatory.  The  spirit  of  a  man  justified  by 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  whose  salvation  and  justification  is  per* 
fected  by  &ith  in  Christ's  atonement,  is  something  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Church;  and  St  Paul  contrasts  this 
perfect  righteousness  through  the  blood  of  Christ  with  the  state  of 
things  under  the  law,  which  could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect.  The  Christians  were  called  to  that  which  did  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect.  Consider  the  words  ^  comers  thereunto ' 
in  the  one  passage  referred  to,  and  ^  ye  are  come  to '  in  the  other 
passage.  The  soul  must  be  as  perfect,  in  this  sense,  immediately 
before  death  as  it  ever  will  be ;  but  it  shall  hereafter  find  that  the 
body  has  been  changed  and  made  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  warring 
against  it  (See  Rom.  vii.  15,  16,  17  ;  Heb.  x.  14  ;  1  John  iii. 
9.^  The  mention  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  is  fiill  of  meaning. 
Tnere  is  nothing  taught  as  to  any  intermediate  state. 
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Heb.  vi.  12  proves  nothing  but  that  the  righteous  do  inherit 
the  promises — that  is,  that  happiness  is  the  fiiture  lot  of  the  rights 
eous :  the  text  does  not  say,  '  who  do  now  inherit/ 

A  cursory  glance  at  Matt.  xxii.  30,  and  Luke  xx.  86,  will  show 
that  what  is  there  said  of  the  dead  is  said  of  them  after  they  shall 
have  attained  to  Heaven,  and  after  they  shall  have  been  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  any  intermediate  state. 

£ph.  iii.  5  has  an  appearance  in  favour  of  a  direct  translation 
of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  Heaven ;  but  the  words  are,  we 
think,  too  slender  to  hold  by,  unless  greatly  strengthened  by  other 
passages. 

'  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment.' 
There  is  to  be  a  judgment  after  death,  but  when,  the  text  shows  not ; 
and  therefore  of  course  does  not  speak  of  any  intermediate  state. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  widow's  son,  and  others,  can  prove 
nothing  in  reference  to  our  subject,  nor  enable  us  to  answer,  with 
satisfactory  reasons,  the  questions  proposed.  From  the  eireum^ 
Hancea  attending  these  events,  we  may  draw  some  very  probable 
conclusions,  but  they  are  not  in  place  here. 

Having  then  so  far  narrowed  our  field  of  inquiry  as  to  leave 
only  texts  of  Scripture  which  do  or  do  appear  to  convey  some  in- 
struction, or  impart  some  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  them ;  and  for  convenience  sake 
we  will  first  take  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  would  seem  to 
give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  second  question. 

*  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'  In  this  text  it 
will  be  observed  there  are  two  declarations.  I  shall  to-day  be  in 
Paradise.  Thou  shalt  to-day  be  with  me  there.  Now  it  is  written 
in  the  Psalms,  *  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hell,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.'     And  we  Are  told 

5'  Peter  that  this  was  said  of  Jesus,  '  that  His  soul  was  not  left  in 
ell,  neither  His  flesh  did  see  corruption.'  In  the  Psalms,  the 
passage  translated  Hell  is  I^ikb',  which  is  allowed  to  be  very  accu- 
rately translated  by  Hades,  and  Hades  is  the  word  used  in  the 
passage  in  the  Acts.  It  certainly  appears  to  follow  that  by  Para- 
dise our  Saviour  meant  Hades.  Two  Scriptures  declare  that  he 
would  or  did  go  to  Hades,  and  our  Saviour  says  he  is  going  to  Para- 
dise, which  surely  must  be  only  another  name  for  Hades.  And  the 
synonyme  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  after  some  use,  might  seem  not 
aJtogether  inappropriate.  TTie  general  primary  idea  conveyed  by 
the  word  Paradise,  as  gathered  from  the  use  of  it  by  Xenophon  and 
others,  is  a  place  for  the  assembly  of  animals  of  various  kinds,  a 
general  gathering  place  for  animals  kept  and  reserved  there  for 
some  particular  purpose,  chiefly  perhaps  that  of  hunting.  Now  the 
words  SiKK^  in  the  Hebrew,  and  Hades  in  the  Greek,  mean  strictly, 
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as  applied  to  a  locality,  a  place  sought  for,  an  unknown,  unseen, 
place,  an  undefined  locality,  a  place  about  which  we  know  not 
anytlnng  and  cannot  discourse  of  or  enlarge  upon  in  our  conversa- 
tion.    The  rendering  is  not  a  place  in  which  we  seek  for  anything, 
but  a  place  of  the  very  nature  and  existence  of  which  we  have  no 
information.     In  truth  the  words  are  of  the  number  of  those  which 
are  negative  in  conveying  an  idea.     When,  therefore,  these  words 
are  applied  to  the  dead,  Hades  becomes,  as  ^itcfi^  also  does,  a 
great  gathering  place  for  the  dead.     So  that  if  a  person  says  of 
one  deceased,  he  is  gone  to  Hades,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
he  had  said,  he  is  gone  I  know  not  whither,  he  is  out  of  life,  he  is 
gone  where  all  the  dead  go,  to  the  bourne  from  which  no  traveller 
returns.     Now,  therefore,  if  we  say  that  our  Lord  descended  into 
Hades,  we  say  that  the  thief  also  descended  there,  but  this  Hades 
is  not  the  Hades  mentioned  in  the  second  question,  the  assertion 
simply  means  that  our  Lord  and  the  thief  both  died,  and  the 
words  '  with  me '  might  contain  in  them  the  assurance  of  a  joyfiil 
resurrection  to  the  thief.     The  words  of  our  Lord  would  tnen 
mean: — This  day  thou  shalt  die  with  me;  but  as  I  shall  rise 
again,  so  shalt  thou  rise  again,  and  with  me  thou  shalt  Uve  in  my 
kingdom.     Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  thou  art  now  one  with  me. 
We  think  what  we  have  advanced  is  positive  proof,  if  we  consider 
our  Lord's  human  nature  only,  but  if  we  interpret  the  text  as 
showing  that  our  Lord  in  His  Divine  nature  went  to  Paradise 
during  the  three  days,  the  case  assumes  another  aspect.     We  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  followers,  and  those  of  sober  and  discreet  minds, 
if  we  decline  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  text  until  we 
can  ascertain  something  more  definite  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Paradise,  but  we  may  remark  that,  if  we  obtain  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  the  question  may  stiU  remain,  whether  our  Lord 
speaks  of  His  divine  or  of  his  human  nature :   if  of  His  human 
nature,  we  think  the  question  is  decided  as  above ;  if  of  His  divine 
nature,  the  question  is  open  for  reconsideration.    In  the  meantime, 
it  appears  certain  that  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  Hades  of  our  second  question,  nor  of  any  intermediate  state 
whatever  derived  frt)m  this  passage. 

Another  text  says,  ^  Death  and  Hell  shall  give  up  the  dead  which 
are  in  them.'  Death  is  used  here  for  the  power  or  grasp  of  death, 
and  Hell  or  Hades  is  synonymous  with  it.  We  cannot  long 
sustain  an  impersonation  of  death ;  if  we  could,  we  could  not  say 
death  shall  give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  Him,  this  would  not  be 
intelligible,  there  would  be  nothing  but  a  string  of  words  without 
any  meaning  ;  so  if  Hades  is  a  place  for  living  %(yuh^  and  no  one 
attempts  to  maintain  that  any  bodies  are  there,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  Hades  shall  give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it. 

The  text,  and  ^  Death  and  Hell  (that  is  Hades)  were  cast  into 
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the  lake  of  fire/  must  of  course  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  last 
text,  unless  it  contains  fi^sh  matter  for  investigation  which  it  does 
not  with  reference  to  our  present  subject.  But  let  us  view  it  as  if 
it  occurred  apart  from  the  other.  The  expression,  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  must  shew  that  if  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Hades 
of  our  second  question,  it  must  all  descend  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
the  happy  division  along  with  the  other,  and  that  all  the  dead, 
good  and  bad,  must  go  into  this  lake.  This  is  impossible ;  and  as 
death  and  Hades  are  classed  together  as  before,  we  must  under- 
stand that  death,  and  the  unseen,  unknown,  condition  or  state  of 
the  dead,  were  now  no  more,  for  the  two  texts  must  go  together. 
They  however  prove  nothing  as  to  the  Hades  of  our  second  ques- 
tion, nothing  as  to  any  intermediate  state. 

In  the  text,  '  And  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and 
Hell  followed  with  him,'  it  is  quite  evident  that  Death  and  Hell 
or  Hades,  mean  no  more  than  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  should  be  slain ;  the  passage  is  highly  poetical.  How  can  we 
understand  Hades  following  after  Death,  who  here  for  the  time  is 
impersonated  and  represented  as  riding  on  a  horse.  The  only  sense 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  understand  it  is,  that  Death  went  on  in 
his  work  of  cutting  down  men,  and  as  each  man  was  slain  he  went 
to  Hades,  that  is,  was  cut  off  from  the  earth,  but  this  interpreta- 
tion will  only  more  strongly  prove  that  this  Hades  cannot  oe  the 
Hades  of  our  second  question,  because  Hades  does  not  go  about 
from  place  to  place  to  receive  souls. 

We  have  not  then  a  single  proof  of  such  a  place  as  the  Hades 
of  our  second  question.  All  the  passages  examined  appear  rather 
to  disprove  it ;  and  if  enlarged  upon,  we  think  the  evidence  to  be 
derived  from  them  against  the  existence  of  such  a  place  might  prove 
anything  but  light,  but  we  forbear ;  we  shall  have  to  take  up  the 
subject  again  when  we  have  done  with  proofe  from  Scripture. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  texts  which  may  seem  to  favour  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  first  question.  We  positively  are 
at  a  loss  here ;  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind 
any  passage  which,  honestly  speaking,  seems  to  favour  such  an 
answer.  The  case  of  St.  Paul's  desiring  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  and  his  discourse  upon  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle, 
and  that  house  which  is  in  or  from  Heaven,  and  the  case  of  the 
souls  under  the  altar  crying  to  God  to  avenge  their  deaths,  will 
perhaps  suffice  for  all,  if  indeed  there  are  any  others. 

If  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  2  Corinthians  are  carefully 
read,  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  Paul,  from  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  to  the  tenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  is  setting 
before  his  readers  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  He 
speaks  of  being  absent  from  this  earthly  body,  and  of  being  in 
Heaven  with  the  house  which  is  from  or  of  Heaven  that  is  incor- 
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ruptible ;  but  he  says  we  are  oonfident  and  willing  rather  to  be 
absent  firom  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Now  we 
cannot  be  present  with  the  Lord  in  our  house  or  body,  which  is 
from  or  of  Heaven,  so  long  as  our  earthly  body  is  in  the  grave. 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  when  using  the  words  *  present  with  the  Lord,' 
means  present  with  him  in  our  risen,  incorruptible,  bodies,  and 
this  of  course  cannot  be  until  the  resurrection.  He  says,  indeed, 
'  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord,'  but  he  does  not  say  that  immediately  upon  leaving  the 
body,  or  being  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with  the 
Lord,  nor  does  he  say  that  he  is  willing  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  in  order  to  be,  immediately  after  quitting  it,  present  with  the 
Lord.  And  the  idea  of  the  last  day,  the  general  resurrection,  is 
still  kept  up,  for  he  afterwards  says  *'  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done,  in  his  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.'  We  shall  justify  the  position  of  the  comma  after 
'done'  when  we  make  use,  hereafter,  of  the  latter  part  of  this  passage. 
At  present  we  have  elicited  nothing  as  to  any  intermediate  state. 

Now,  as  to  the  souls  under  the  altar.  Occurring  as  the  passage 
does,  in  a  very  poetical  book,  where  the  ordinary  rules  of  language 
fail,  perhaps  more  than  in  respect  to  any  other  book  that  was  ever 
written,  we  might  beg  leave  to  pass  over  it,  satisfied  as  we  are 
that  we  can  get  no  information  from  it  for  our  present  purpose ; 
but  lest  this  liberty  may  not  be  conceded,  we  observe  that  it 
appears  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  blood  of  those  slain 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  His  truth,  ever  cries  aloud  for  vengeance. 
The  giving  of  white  robes  to  the  souls,  has  no  meaning  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject, — the  language  is  poetical.  How  could 
souls  have  robes  given  to  them  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the  word 
souls  must  be  taJ^en  literally,  and  the  words  white  robes  figura- 
tively, but  we  protest  against  such  shifting  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation. It  IS  better  to  treat  the  text  as  we  have  done,  and 
admit  its  high  poetical  colouring.  We  therefore  have  yet  no 
proof  or  intimation  of  any  intermediate  state. 

We  have  now  left  for  our  consideration  those  passages  which 
seem  to  favour  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  third  question,  and 
here  we  must  bring  in  probabilities,  not  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
this  third  question,  which  would  of  course  be  unfair,  but  to  wind 
up  the  whole  paper,  and  extract  what  we  can  from  our  labours, 
allotting  probabilities  without  partiality. 

In  the  cases  of  the  ruler's  daughter  (Matt  ix.  24),  and  of 
Lazarus  (John  xi.  11 — 14),  it  is  remarkable  how  carefrd  our 
Saviour  appears  to  be  of  the  language  he  uses.  He  says  to  those 
waiting  about  the  young  girl,  '  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeui;'  and  the  bystanders,  knowing  certainly  that  she  was 
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dead,  laughed  him  to  scorn.  He  said  on  the  other  occasion  to 
his  disciples,  ^  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth ;  and  I  go  to  awake 
him  out  of  his  sleep.'  The  disciples  acquiesced  in  all  simplicity ; 
and  Jesus,  seeing  his  words  were  not  understood,  said  plainly, 
'  Lazarus  is  dead.'  Now  here  we  have  two  dead  subjects,  of  one 
of  which  Jesus  said,  ^  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,'  and  of  the 
other,  ^  He  is  dead,'  after  having  first  made  trial  of  the  word 
'  sleepeth'  to  convey  his  meaning.  In  both  cases,  then,  he  desired 
to  teach  his  disciples  and  the  hearers  some  important  doctrine  or 
truth,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  tantalizing  their  feelings 
or  jesting  or  sporting  with  them.  We  ask,  is  it  not  evident  that 
he  wished  to  lead  them  to  the  truth  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  as 
he  taught  it  to  Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  to  teach  that 
the  soul  sleeps  from  death  until  the  resurrection  ? 

Daniel  says,  ^  and  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awakey  some  to  everlasting  life  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.'  He  does  not  say,  many  of  the  bodies^ 
although  that  is  very  unimportant ;  the  text  certainly  gives  one 
the  idjea  of  body  and  soul  awaking  together,  either  to  be^n  the 
everlasting  life,  or  to  beffin  to  endure  the  shame  and  contempt. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  warnings  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
and  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  every  one  is  to 
receive  in  the  body  the  things  done,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  We  justify  the  position  of  the 
comma  just  noticed  as  well  by  the  sense  of  the  passages  and  their 
interpretation,  taken  in  connection  with  other  Scripture,  as  by  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  original  Greek  in  2  Cor.  v.  10, 
where,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  preposition  $«st  decides  the 
point.  In  2  Cor.  v.  10,  ^  done'  is  not  in  the  original.  We  read 
it,  receive  through  or  by  means  of,  or  in  the  body,  the  things, 
that  is,  the  fruit  of  the  things  done  in  the  body ;  and  this  meaning 
the  verb  translated  '  receive  helps  to  establish,  or  at  least  greatly 
fsivours.^  We,  therefore,  think  this  passage  excludes  the  idea  of 
the  soul  existing  in  any  state  of  consciousness  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  helps  to  prove  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 

Our  Saviour  speaks  of  men  being  either  cast  into  hell  or  ad- 
mitted to  heaven  with  the  body,  and  he  makes  use  of  the  words 
enter  into  life.  Now,  although  we  fiilly  admit  that  this  language 
is  highly  figurative,  yet  we  also  think  that  the  passage  at  least 
gives  us  the  impression  of  a  first  entering  into  a  happy  or  miser- 
able state  at  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  consequently  helps 
to  prove  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 

We  read  again,  '  Yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 

-  -  -  ^ 

'  See  the  last  nnmber  of  this  Journal,  p.  Sd6.  We  were  not  aware  that  we  had 
any  countenance  from  others,  for  our  interpretation,  before  we  received  that 
number. 
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their  labours/  Does  it  seem  sufficient  to  interpret  this  of  the 
mere  earthy  substance  of  man  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  say  that  a  con- 
trary supposition  would  imply  that  the  righteous  lose  all  reward 
during  the  time  elapsing  between  their  death  and  resurrection  ? 
Surely  the  resurrection  to  life  at  all  is  a  rich  reward,  and  unless 
we  have  some  divine  instructions  upon  the  point,  we  must  not 
cavil  because  God  has  not  given  us  as  much  as  he  might  have 
done.  We  might  as  reasonably  complain  that  we  were  not  bom 
in  the  time  of  Abel,  and  saved,  that  we  might  not  have  lost  the 
years  of  enjoyment  firom  his  time  to  our  resurrection.  The  text, 
we  are  induced  to  think,  helps  to  prove  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 

St.  Paul  says,  '  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love 
His  appearing.'^  How  striking  is  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
any  intermediate  state.  He  speaks  like  one  about  to  go  to  sleep, 
who  expects  to  awake  in  the  morning ;  he  says,  the  crown  shall  be 
given  at  that  day,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  it  is  to  be  given  to  all 
who  love  the  appearing  of  Christ.  Everything  has  reference  to  this 
appearing;  and  the  text  strengthens  the  proof  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 

Again,  St.  Paul  said.  He  knew  his  Saviour  was  able  to  keep 
that  which  he  had  committed  to  Him  against  that  day.  St.  Paul 
looked  forward  with  joy  as  the  primitive  Christians  ardently  and 
fondly  did  to  the  resurrection  of  tne  body,  when  they  expected  the 
promised  glory  and  bliss.  The  thing  committed  by  Paul  to  his 
oaviour  was  his  body  and  whole  life  and  soul ;  that  day  was  the 
resurrection-day,  which  was  one  of  the  great  themes  of  the 
apostle's  teaching,  one  upon  which  he  delighted  to  dwell;  his 
whole  man  seems  to  thrill  with  Joy  at  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
why  should  he  think  so  much  of  it  if  he  knew  his  soul  would  quit 
his  body  at  death,  and  go  either  to  heaven  or  to  the  happy  portion 
of  Hades ;  and  why  should  he  lose  sight  of  the  soul  as  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  spend  all  his  eloquence  and  warmth  upon  the 
body's  destination  ?  The  answer  seems  obvious — because  he  be- 
lieved, and  by  divine  inspiration  taught,  in  this  as  in  other  pas- 
sages, the  sleep  of  the  soul ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  Paul, 
when  treating  of  the  resurrection,  does  not  bring  forward  with 
any  prominence  any  of  those  accompaniments  of  the  second 
appearing  of  Christ,  such  as  we  find,  or  think  we  find,  spoken  of 
in  the  Revelation.  What  he  says  has  reference  only,  or  at  least 
chiefly  and  beyond  comparison  to  his  own  individual  happiness, 
and  that  of  those  he  addresses,  at  that  glorious  period. 

It  does  appear  to  us  that,  unless  we  believe  m  the  doctrine  of 
the  sleep  oi  the  soul,  we  cannot  account  for  so  much  feeling  ex- 

»»  Comp.  1  Thess.  v.  23. 
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hibited,  such  glowing  and  heartr^tirring  language  used,  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  but  especially  by  St.  Paid,  in  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  nor  for  the  entire  absence  of  any  mention 
of  the  soul  as  a  separate  existent  thing,  and  of  any  allusion  to 
any  intermediate  state. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  proofe  and  reasoning  adduced  above, 
we  are  led  to  the  behef  that  the  body  and  soul  of  man  make  the 
man ;  that  they  never  were  and  never  will  be  disunited ;  that  the 
soul  shall  go  to  sleep  with  the  body  at  death ;  and  that,  when  the 
body  is  awakened  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  the  soul 
will  be  aroused,  and  rise  and  partake  of  the  glorious  renovation  of 
the  body.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  all  that  we  said  before  con- 
cerning sleep,  dreams,  &c.,  we  are  so  strengthened  in  our  belief 
that,  although  with  some  little  and  yet  very  little  diffidence,  we 
submit  that  our  third  question  is  satis&ctorily  answered  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  negation  of  the  other  two. 

But  to  strengthen  this  conclusion,  and  as  we  have  now  done  with 
regular  proof,  let  us  offer  a  few  observations  upon  our  subject. 

How  is  it  that  in  the  account  our  Lord  himself  gives  of  His 
coming  to  judge  the  world,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  both 
represented  as  ignorant  of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  upon 
them  ?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that,  if  their  souls  had 
been  conscious  in  any  intermediate  state,  they  could  answer  their 
Judge  as  they  are  said  to  do.  But  we  do  not  much  insist  upon 
this.  Wliat  IS  said  as  to  their  answers  may  only  be  intended  to 
show  the  humble  modesty  of  the  righteous,  and  the  still  bold 
wicked  assurance  of  the  bad  at  that  day.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Hades  of  the  second  question, 
how  are  the  souls  oi  the  righteous  employed  there  ?  We  must 
remember  there  are  no  bodies  in  Hades ;  what  can  the  souls  be 
employed  in  ?  Can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this, 
that  they  will  pass  the  time,  say  some  of  them  six  thousand  years, 
in  nothing  else  than  constant  uninterrupted  unrelieved  thinking, 
either  of  the  joy  or  of  the  misery  awaiting  them  ?  Do  you  say 
they  are  not  sensible  of  the  lapse  of  time  ?  They  must  be  sensible 
of  it.  'Time  is  that  which  we  now  use,  a  certain  portion  of 
eternity.' «  The  angels  must  be  sensible  of  the  lapse  of  time,  else 
they  cannot  be  sensible  of  anything.  Do  you  say  we  know  not 
what  happiness  God  may  give  to  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  nor 
what  misery  to  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  Hades ?  We  answer, 
of  course  not;  we  know  nothing  about  it;  God  has  told  us 
nothing  about  it,  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  come  to  con- 
clusions about  it.  But  if  it  is  said  that  the  souls  in  Hades 
experience  more  positive  joy  and  misery  than  we  have  intimated, 

*  Cicero. 
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we  ask  wbat  greater  happineBS  or  misery  will  they  then  have  in 
Heaven  or  Hell)  and  why  is  the  body  so  often  mentioned  in 
descriptions  of  or  discourses  upon  the  resurrection,  and  the  soul 
seldom  or  never?  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  they  experience  only 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  expecting  what  is  to  come,  then  we  say 
that  tne  opinion  is  altogether  unworthy  of  Christians.  But, 
worthy  or  unworthy,  there  is  no  proof  of  such  a  place,  and  there- 
fore no  proof  of  any  division  of  it  into  a  happy  and  an  unhappy 
part :  aU  is  the  merest  conjecture. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  hardly  a  standing  place  for  inquiry 
as  to  the  first  question,  and  certaonly  nothing  to  enable  us  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

If,  however,  we  review  all  the  texts  of  Scripture  brought  for- 
ward, we  think  it  will  be  plain  that  there  is  abundant  proof,  not 
only  from  those  texts  which  we  have  produced  last,  but  from  those 
which  are  prima  fade  treated  as  affi>rding  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
Heaven  or  Hell  or  Hades,  in  the  terms  of  the  first  and  second 
questions,  that  the  soul  sleeps  from  the  death  of  the  body  till  the 
resurrection  day. 

The  belief  in  Hades  appears  to  be  of  pagan  origin ;  the  body 
was  nothing  to  the  ancient  neathen :  all  their  thoughts  were  about 
the  soul.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  Scripture  writers :  the 
body  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  that  because  they  knew  that  the 
body  and  soul  made  the  man,  and  could  never  be  separated — 
that,  in  figu^t,  man  could  not  exist,  either  dead  or  alive,  without 
a  soul,  although  that  soul  might  sometimes  sleep,  whether  it 
were  during  each  returning  night,  or  during  the  time  to  ekpse 
between  what  is  called  death,  but  which  our  Lord  calls  sleep,  and 
the  resurrection ;  and  because  in  the  sleep  of  the  body  was  recoff* 
nised  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
the  resurrection  of  the  soul.  As  to  the  belief  in  Hades,  sup- 
posing it  established,  supporting  a  belief  in  Purgatory,  we  need 
not  say  much.  The  inference  would  be  unfounded,  that  is  plain ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies,  let  us  also 
remember  that  the  earnest  desire  of  the  true  Christian  should  be 
to  be  conformed  to  his  Saviour  here,  to  hate  and  abhor  all  sin,  to 
ffroan  under  the  body  in  which  sin  still  exists,  and  that  he  will 
men  rejoice  and  be  comforted  in  the  expectation  of  that  day  when^ 
after  having  slept  sweetly  in  Jesus,  his  body  shall  be  raised  in- 
corruptible, and  no  longer  liable  to  sin ;  and  his  soul  renewed  here^ 
shall  then  have  nothing  to  hinder  the  attainment  and  possession 
of  that  perfect  purity,  that  oneness  with  Grod  which  ne  strove 
afl»r  on  earth. 

We  forbear  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  the  resurrection  supposed  to  be  disclosed  in  the  Reve- 
lation ;  we  feel  a  conviction,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
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truth  which  we  think  we  have  in  this  paper  established,  will  remove 
a  host  of  difficulties  to  the  interpretation  of  that  hook. 

We  had  finished  this  article  before  we  received  the  last 
number  of  the  '  Journal  of  Sacred  literature.'  Several  matters 
in  that  number  seem  to  require  notice  here.  And  first  as  to  the 
text  Luke  xx,  27,  ^  %eq.  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  J.  E.  The 
Sadducees  asked  a  captious  question.  Our  Saviour  knew  that 
they  asked  it  in  such  a  spirit  and  manner  as  made  it  equivalent  to 
their  saying,  *  There  is  no  resurrection ;  for  how  can  seven  hus- 
bands hereafter  have  one  wife,  who  was  the  wife  of  each  of  them 
in  succession  upon  earth?'  Our  Saviour  in  reply  says,  'They 
who  have  risen  m)m  the  dead  neither  shall  marry  nor  be  given  in 
marriage.'  Now  this,  putting  out  of  view  oxxr  Saviom-'s  divine 
authority  as  a  teacher,  was  a  mere  assertion,  without  proof.  If  it 
were  true,  the  objection  of  the  Saducees  would  necessarily  fall,  but 
our  Saviom*  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  proceeds  to  prove 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  by  regular  process.  He  says,  '  God 
spake  of  Himself  to  Moses  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Now,  if  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  dead,  that  is, 
according  to  your  belief,  annihilated,  God  could  not  have  thus 
spoken,  for  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all 
live  to  Him.  Therefore  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  not  anni* 
hilated,  but  live  to  God,  as  do  all  men,  the  dead  included.  If, 
then,  the  so-called  dead  are  only  asleep,  they  shall  undoubtedly 
rise  again,  as  surely  as  you  each  morning  rise  from  your  sleep.' 
Our  Saviour  could  not  prove  that  the  dead  rise  again  by  proving 
that  the  dead  are  alive,  taking  these  words  in  their  ordinary  mean- 
ing. The  latter  term  involves  a  contradiction ;  but  even  taking 
the  words  '  All  live  to  him,'  that  is,  the  truth  deduced  from  the 
words  of  God  to  Moses,  as  proving  an  intermediate  waking  con- 
scious state,  our  Saviour  could  not  prove  from  this  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  We  cannot  see  how  proof  that  the  soul  is  alive  or 
awake  after  death  can  ^ow  that  the  body  will  live  again ;  but  we 
can  see  that  such  proof  would  afibrd  a  powerful  argument  that  the 
body  would  never  be  required  again,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  could 
subsist  and  experience  enjoyment  without  it.  We  mean  tliis  of 
course  apart  from  the  consideration  of  any  other  Scripture  decla- 
ration on  the  subject.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  as  firmly  established,  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
that  that  the  soul  is  alive  or  awake.  Look  at  the  passage  as  we 
will,  we  can  find  in  it  no  proof  of  such  a  condition  of  the  soul. 
But  if^  as  we  maintain  is  plainly  the  case,  our  Saviour's  meaning 
was,  '  All  live  in  the  sight  of  Gfod ;  He  regards  the  dead  as  only 
deeping,  and  therefore  speaks  of  Himself  as  their  God ;  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  life  is  preserved  by  him,'  then  the  truth  proved,  namely, 
that  the  dead  shall  arise  or  awake  to  renewed  life  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  plain,  easy,  and  natural. 

It  is  said,  that  to  speak  of  the  dead  as  being  alive  whilst  the 
soul  is  unconscious,  is  unmeaning, — that  life  is  life  only  when  there 
is  consciousness.  Now,  we  are  quite  willing  to  join  issue,  and 
take  our  stand  upon  this  proposition.  Let  us  see  what  it  leads  to. 
If  a  man  is  not  alive  except  during  the  time  he  is  in  a  state  of 
consciousness,  then  he  is  not  alive  during  common  sleep.  There 
must  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  are  inclined 
to  affirm.  With  respect  to  the  general  subject  in  hand,  we  say  a 
man  is  no  more  'dead  during  so-called  death  than  during  common 
sleep.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  word  consciousness  in  the  pro- 
position is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  is  here  put  upon  it,  and 
that  during  common  sleep  a  man  is  conscious,  because^  for  instance, 
if  you  wound  his  flesh  it  feels  pain,  and  he  is  aroused,  whereas 
during  so-called  death  no  mortal  can  awake  him.  We  are  again 
willing  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  objector.  A  man,  then,  is 
conscious  during  common  sleep,  because  his  fellow  men  can  cause 
him  to  feel,  and  can  arouse  him.  Is  there  any  difference,  we  ask, 
when  he  is,  as  it  is  said,  dead,  and  the  Almighty  God  can  arouse 
him  and  cause  him  to  feel  ?  And  what  kind  of  consciousness  has 
a  man  who  has  been  stunned  by  a  blow,  or  has  fedlen  down  in  a  fit, 
or  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ?  In  all  these  cases  a  man 
is  as  much  alive  as  he  is  during  common  sleep,  and  yet,  although 
alive,  his  fellow  men  can  rwt  arouse  him  or  make  him  feel,  no  not 
even  when,  in  some  of  the  conditions  mentioned,  the  surgeon's  knife 
is  in  dreadful  operation.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  supposed 
test  of  consciousness  ?  In  common  sleep ;  when  stunned ;  in  a  fit ; 
when  under  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  when,  as  it  is  said,  dead ; 
man  has  the  same  kind  of  consciousness,  and  either  his  fellow  men 
or  &od  can  arouse  him.  All  the  conditions  mentioned  are  in  the 
same  category,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  God  works  no  new 
creation  at  the  resurrection ;  although  greatly  changed,  it  is  the 
same  body  that  was  on  earth  which  is  then  called  to  life,  bone 
comes  to  bone,  and  flesh  to  flesh. 

A  grain  of  wheat  cannot  germinate  unless  it  die :  we  have  divine 
authority  for  this.  Now,  '  die '  here  cannot  mean  '  be  annihilated ;' 
and,  accommodating  the  word  to  an  inanimate  thing,  we  say  that 
the  grain  of  wheat  has  the  same  kind  of  consciousness  as  the  body 
of  a  man  during  the  sleep  of  death.  If  we  look  upon  the  few 
remaining  bones  of  a  body  long  since  buried,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  upon  a  grain  of  wheat  after  it  has  lain  long  in  the 
ground,  we  may  say  of  each,  it  is  turned  to  corruption,  but  we 
must  also  say  of  each,  it  is  conscious,  it  has  in  it  the  principles  of 
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life  which  are  indestructible,  the  one  for  time,  the  other  for  eter- 
nity. Is  not  this  the  plain  teaching  of  St.  Paul  ?  He  says  the 
grain  of  wheat  must  die,  and  that  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die  ;  but  he  says  also  that  the  grain  of  wlieat  nevertheless  germi- 
nates, and  that  the  body  of  man  shall  revive.  So  then  we  see, 
either  that  a  man  has  no  life  during  common  sleep  and  those  other 
conditions  we  have  mentioned,  and  during  so-called  death,  or  else 
he  is  always  alive,  both  during  sleep,  in  those  conditions,  and 
during  the  state  of  so-called  death.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
the  words  life,  death,  &c.,  must  be  understood  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  accompanying  words,  and  in  harmony  with  the  fore- 
going remarks.  Our  Saviour  seems  to  have  taught  the  latter  of 
the  two  doctrines,  as  our  observations  on  the  cases  of  the  young  girl 
and  of  Lazarus  show.  And  in  the  text  now  under  consideration 
he  teaches  the  same  thing.  ^  All  live  to  God.  But  the  dead  sleep. 
They  shall  therefore  rise  again.'  What  J.  E.  considers  the  strongest 
and  plainest  text  in  the  New  Testament  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  Heaven,  Hell,  or  Hades  as  places  of  intermediate  reception,  we 
consider  one  of  the  weakest ;  or  rather  we  think  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  text  we  wish  to  point  out 
a  fia^t  which  will  bear  some  thought,  namely,  that  with  respect  to 
this  text  the  question  was,  annihilation  or  non-annihilation,  resur- 
rection or  no  resurrection.  Our  Saviour  proved  non-annihilation 
and  a  resurrection,  by  proving  that  all  live  to  God :  we  have  shown 
that  if  the  passage  '  all  live  to  God '  means  '  souls  are  in  an  inter- 
mediate, waking,  conscious  state,'  the  resurrection  and  non-anni- 
hilation is  not  proved,  because  the  body  is  not  considered  at  all, 
therefore  'live'  must  have  the  meaning  we  have  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  the  dead  have  always  in  them  the  principle  of  life, 
and  therefore  should  be  rather  said  to  sleep.  We  must  therefore 
read  '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  annihilated,  but  of  the  sleeping 
dead.'  Christ  is  God.  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  dead  and  living. 
Therefore  Grod  is  God  of  the  dead  (and  living).  Comp.  Luke  xx. 
38  ;  Rom.  xiv.  9.  The  two  texts  are  both  true ;  therefore  '  dead,' 
'  live,'  '  living,'  cannot  have  the  same  meaning  in  both.  Read  the 
passages  according  to  our  view,  and  all  is  plain. 

And  here  we  would  suggest,  for  deep  consideration,  whether 
Death  is  not  said  to  be  a  conqueror,  the  last  enemy,  &c.,  because 
the  last  triumph  of  the  &ith  of  a  Quistian  is  in  resigning  him- 
self thankfully  and  joyfiilly  to  a  death  or  sleep  which  involves  a 
temporary,  though  perhaps  long,  state  of  unconsciousness.  If  the 
soul  of  the  righteous  man  goes  immediately  after  death  to  Heaven 
or  Hades,  we  must  confess  we  cannot  see  how  death  can  be  consi- 
dered as  an  enemy ;  and  this  was  always  a  difficulty  with  us,  before 
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we  saw  the  doctrine  exhibited  by  us  in  its  fiill  bearing ;  but  if  the 
righteous  man  feels  compelled  to  say,  I  know  that  after  my  skin 
worms  shall  destroy  my  body ;  if  he  laiows  that  death  will  triumph 
over  him  for  a  time,  his  faith  must  exert  her  noblest  powers  to 
make  him  look  over  and  beyond  that  long  sleep,  the  temporary 
and  qium  annihilation  of  his  whole  man,  to  that  day  when  the  last 
enemy  shall  be  destroyed,  and  death  and  Hades  be  no  more,  and 
to  say,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  St.  Paul  bids  the  Thessa- 
lonians  not  to  sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hope,  because  them  that 
sleep  in  Jesus  God  wiU  bring  with  Mm.  He  does  not  say  their 
bodies,  but  '  them.^  And  what  need  of  sorrow,  what  cause  for 
it,  if  those  Christians  were  taught  and  knew  that  the  souls  of 
their  friends  were  already  in  Heaven  or  the  happy  portion  of 
Hades?. 

A  parting  word  to  all.  Lay  aside  all  prejudice  and  precon- 
ceived opinions.  If  we  ourselves  were  not  enabled  to  use  great 
restraint,  we  should  strive  against  our  convictions  and  the  proo&  we 
have  adduced,  and  £all  back  upon  the  generally-received  opinion 
upon  this  subject.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  more  congenial  to 
our  fallen  nature  and  pride,  and  calls  for  little  or  no  exercise  of 
faith.  Some  are  perhaps  afraid  of  iiie  doctrine ;  we  have  just  said 
in  efiect  that  they  should  rather  be  afraid  of  the  other  doctrines ; 
but  first  find  the  truth  before  you  are  either  afraid  or  glad.  The 
writer  trusts  he  has  betrayed  no  haste  and  shown  no  desire  to  defend 
any  doctrine,  but  simply  to  search  out  the  truth.  Some  perhaps 
cling  with  fondness  to  a  few  afFectmg  hymns  upon  the  subject. 
The  poetry,  however,  is  by  man;  compare  it  with  the  word  of 
God,  and  then  retain  or  reject  it  as  you  may  be  convinced.  Some 
speak  of  the  doctrine  as  leading  to  materialism ;  we  cannot  see 
how  it  leads  to  materialism  more  than  the  doctrine  of  common 
sleep ;  but  let  us  not  mind  what  it  leads  to,  if  it  be  only  the  truth 
of  God.  Let  us  not  prejudge.  Let  us  examine  every  religious 
question  without  a  moment's  regard  to  feelings  or  consequences. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  we  do  not  dogmatically  assert  the 
doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul ;  we  do  however  say  tnat  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  that  doctrine  is  most  weighty,  and  that  we 
cannot  discover,  either  in  the  word  of  God  or  in  metaphysics,  any 
authority  whatever  for  a  contrary  doctrine.  Embracing  this  doc^ 
trine  we  can  understand  ourselves  and  our  nature,  and  read  and 
understand  our  Bible  as  we  never  could  before.  Dismissing  it  for 
a  moment,  as  untenable,  we  find  numberless  things  in  nature  and 
our  Bible  either  inexplicable  or  obscure. 

J.  £.  says  that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  a  matter 
above  our  reason  and  one  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  there  is ;  but  J.  £. 
goes  too  fast :  he  should  first  show  that  there  is  some  doctrine  to 
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be  believed,  and  then,  if  one  refuses  to  believe  it  merely  because  it 
is  above  his  reason,  he  must  be  reproved. 

We  cordially  agree  with  J.  £.  when  he  says  that  if  it  is  shown 
that  any  given  doctrine  is  pomble^  that  is  quite  enough ;  but  here 
again  he  has  not  shown  us  that  the  Bible  enunciates  such  a  doc- 
trine as  that  which  he  defends. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessanr  that  a  doctrine  should  be  set  forth 
in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible,  but  some  standing  place  must  be 
gained  before  such  arguments  as  J.  £.  has  used  can  have  any 
place. 

We  had,  as  we  before  said,  completed  this  article  before  we 
received  the  last  number  of  the  *  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature ;' 
it  was,  in  fact,  in  type,  and  we  were  therefore  the  more  glad 
to  find  how  entirely,  in  many  things,  the  writer  of  the  article 
*The  Resurrection  of  the  fiody'  agrees  with  us.  The  line 
of  argument  he  pursues  does  not  render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
take  much  notice  of  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration.  What 
he  says  of  it  he  seems  to  take  for  granted;  but  we  refer  our 
readers  with  pleasure  to  the  article  generally,  and  would  respect- 
fully beg  the  writer  of  it  to  consider  whether  his  own  arguments 
do  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sleep  of  tiie  soul. 


*«*  It  is  seareely  necessary  to  dtate  that  the  Joarnal  of  Sacred  Literature  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  views  of  its  varioua  contributors  and  corre* 
spondents  on  this  subject.  Its  pages  are  still  open  to  the  statement  of  other  views 
different  from  those  which  have  been  advanced ;  but  not  after  the  next  number, 
as  it  is  judged  that  the  readers  will  then  have  had  enough  of  this  discussion. 
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THE    NATURE    OF    SIN,   AND    ITS    EARLIEST 

DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin^  exhibited  by  Dr.  Julius  Muixer, 
Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Unirersity  of  Halle. 
Wittenberg.  Translated  from  the  original  Grerman  of  the 
third  improved  and  enlarged  edition  by  William  Pulsfori>. 
Edinburgh.     T.  &  T.  Clark.     1852. 

The  Church  before  the  Flood,  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D. 
London.     Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.     1853. 

In  all  accurate  investigations,  whether  of  moral  or  phy^cal  phe- 
nomena, it  is  a  primary  necessity  to  isolate  as  much  as  possible 
the  matter  under  inquiir-  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  form  hypotheses  which  can  never  be  realized  in  prac- 
tice, just  as  in  chemistry  certain  combinations  are  referred  to  bases 
which  have  only  an  imaginary  existence  as  isolated  substances. 
The  questions  which  present  themselves  to  the  moral  philosopher 
are  more  complicated  than  those  which  belong  to  the  physical 
investigator,  as  physics  in  their  turn  are  more  involved  than 
geometry ;  but  whatever  be  the  inquiry,  it  is  well  to  reduce  it,  as 
lar  as  may  be,  to  a  fundamental  distinctness,  to  divest  it  of  all 
extraneous  complications,  and  for  this  purpose  to  train  the  mind 
to  an  analyzing  habit,  so  as  to  discern  intuitively  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  extraneous  to  the  matter  under  consideration.  Few 
subjects  can  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  so  involved  a 
character  as  numan  transgression.  The  inquiry  ramifies  in  a 
thousand  directions.  Sin  in  the  individual,  sin  in  the  species, 
transgression  against  God,  transgression  against  man,  the  viola- 
tion of  conscience,  the  violation  of  law,  departure  irom  a  revealed 
standard  of  right,  departure  from  an  inherent  standard,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  varying  aspects  in  which  we  may  reflect  on  that  which 
we  call  sin.  We  have  to  remember  also,  that  each  individual 
exhibits  to  us  a  separate  organic  mechanism,  the  moving  power  of 
which  is  the  will  held  in  restraint  by  the  conscience,  and  swayed 
by  the  natural  emotions  and  impulses.  Each  individual  does,  in 
fact,  present  a  separate  study  of  the  whole  phenomenon,  and  as 
that  which  is  in  an  abnormal  condition  prescribes  new  laws  to  itself, 
so  that  we  cannot  trace  out  its  development  fix)m  that  alone  which 
we  have  ascertained  of  its  ori^al  state  whilst  yet  undisturbed,  so 
the  study  of  human  nature  reveals  all  the  capricious  results  which 
must  be  expected  in  tracing  the  movements  of  that  which  has 
strayed  from  a  right  path. 
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How  then  can  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  sin  be  disentangled  ? 
There  are  certain  considerations  which  help  to  do  this  at  the 
outset,  and  of  which  all  classes  of  theologians  habitually  avail 
themselves.  It  is  within  our  reach  to  determine  upon  a  funda- 
mental principle  or  norm  of  righteousness.  We  are  made  aware, 
not  only  that  God  is  himself  a  perfect  Being,  but  that  he  created 
man  originally  in  his  own  image  and  likeness.  We  learn,  also, 
that  to  man  thus  created  a  law  was  given,  definite  in  its  terms,  and 
reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity  in  its  requirements.  Consequently 
we  have  the  means  of  observing  how  a  rational  creature,  possessed 
of  undimmed  faculties,  with  a  will  free  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  and  placed  in  circumstances  which  were  mc^t  favourable  for 
the  application  of  the  test,  acted  when  that  test  was  imposed.  In 
other  words,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  sin  leads  us  at  the  outset 
to  a  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  That  transaction  at  once  supplies  the  clearest  illustration 
of  some  of'  the  deepest  principles  involved,  and  reveals  to  us  his- 
torically the  explanation  of  the  chief  mystery  of  the  subject.  We 
see  therein  that  ^  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin ;  and 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.' 

It  is  an  obvious  remark  that  the  early  chapters  in  Genesis  which 
terminate  with  the  account  of  the  flood,  reveal  to  us  but  little  of 
the  antediluvian  world.  That  world  cannot  have  been  devoid  of 
material  for  the  historian ;  it  was,  probably,  not  without  its  litera- 
ture, its  brazen  tablets,  and  monumental  inscriptions,  but  these 
were  swept  away.  Nevertheless,  among  the  scattered  fragments 
which  have  been  permitted  to  survive,  we  have  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  which  throws  light,  we  may  say  fear&l  light  on 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  Three  great  facts  stand  out  in 
marked  prominence :  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  sin  of  Cain,  and  the  sin 
of  Noah  s  contemporaries.  We  learn  how  the  simplest  law  was 
broken  by  the  feither  of  the  race ;  how  his  first-bom  was  ere  long 
guilty  of  the  greatest  crime;  and  how  the  evil  leaven  worked 
throughout  the  whole  &;mily  so  as  to  bring  down  the  sorest  mani- 
festation of  God's  displeasure.  And,  as  a  happy  contrast  to  this 
short  but  sad  chronicle,  the  true  principle  of  righteousness  is  illus- 
trated in  the  career  of  that  patriarch  who  'walked  with  God.' 
Within  these  slender  narratives,  therefore,  lie  the  germs  of  all  that 
can  be  known  of  sin  and  righteousness,  of  the  principles  and 
motives  of  human  nature,  and  a  picture  of  that  nature  is  pre- 
sented both  in  its  ruined  and  restored  state.  To  contemplate  sin  as 
exhibited  in  the  old  world  is  the  most  instructive  course  that  can  be 
adopted  by  the  inquirer,  afibrding  as  it  does  the  clearest  illustrations, 
and  being  most  disentangled  of  all  extraneous  complications,  of  any 
of  the  narratives  which  have  been  placed  in  the  sacred  record. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VII.  Q 
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It  is  needful  to  attempt  a  definition  of  sin,  but  in  so  doing  the 
difficulty  is  greater  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  Our  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  in  a  great  degree  intuitiye,  and  intuition 
has  a  logic  altogether  of  its  own.  Sin  is  moral  ugliness,  and,  as 
such,  the  antithesis  of  moral  beauty,  but  it  is  well  understood  that 
beauty  is  altogether  a  relative  idea,  and  finds  a  separate  standard 
in  each  mind  that  undertakes  the  discriminating  task.  Again,  sm 
is  a  departure  fi*om  right  precedents,  and  the  ^fiil  man  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  Just  and  upright.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  sin  is  disease ;  but  physiologists  will  tell  us  that  a  standard  of 
health  is  only  one  degree  less  difficult  to  find  than  a  standard  of 
beauty.  If  it  required  the  combined  graces  of  Grecian  womanhood 
to  produce  the  pattern  from  which  the  sculptor  designed  his  mas- 
ter-piece, no  less  must  the  anatomist  examine  a  multiplicity  of 
examples  in  order  to  form  a  conception  of  a  perfect  physical  con- 
dition. That  standards  of  comparison  exist,  and  have  existed  under 
all  circumstances,  is  evident  from  the  very  terms  which  are  habitu- 
ally employed.  Where  is  the  nation,  however  barbarous,  where  is 
the  devotee  of  a  religion  however  false,  where  is  the  mind  however 
ill -instructed  or  distorted,  which  is  not  familiar  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  of  health  and 
disease  ?  The  standards  may  be  one  or  many,  may  be  conceived 
of  or  expressed,  but  standards  there  are,  and  by  them  the  com- 
paring process  is  continually  instituted.  To  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  we  may  assign  the  general  term  of  law  ;  and  of  sin  we 
shall  find  no  better  definition  than  that  of  St.  John  (1  John  iii.  4), 
'  Sin  18  the  transgression  of  the  law.^ 

An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  nature  of  sin  assumes  the  new  form 
of  an  investigation  of  law.  But  what  is  law  ?  Given  a  plain  com- 
mand which  may  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  and  we  have  a  particular 
example  of  sin,  but  only  a  particular  example.  Could  we  have  a 
command  or  system  of  commands,  which  should  be  capable  of 
ruling  the  conduct  of  an  individual  in  every  particular,  each  de- 
viation would  be  apparent,  and  sin  would  thereby  become  more 
distinctly  obvious.  Jaut  a  free  being  cannot  be  made  to  gravitate 
towards  a  central  body  by  any  law  so  severely  simple  as  that  which 
constrains  planets  in  their  paths.  It  is  not  a  mechanical  problem 
which  we  have  to  solve,  and  we  therefore  cannot  reduce  its  conditions 
to  those  simple  forms  whidi  the  exact  sdences  present.  The  law 
which  regulates  human  conduct  may  be  fr^m  within  or  from  with- 
out. It  may  be  a  law  engraven  (m  the  heart,  or,  as  we  may 
express  it  without  metaphor,  an  interior  principle  influendng  the 
will ;  or  it  maybe  a  positive  command  stated  in  ordinary  language^ 
B^SS^^^  ^  ^®  reason  and  the  understanding  that  by  which  the 
will  may  be  guided.    The  latter  is  evidently  the  more  complex 
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process.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  to  find  either  of  these  ruling 
influences  existing  independently  of  the  other.  No  written  law 
can  suffice  as  an  entire  rule  of  conduct,  no  inward  rule  or  light  of 
conscience  is  left  without  the  influence  of  prescribed  maxims  or 
authoritative  commands.  The  nations  of  antiquity,  from  whom 
the  written  revelation  was  withheld,  had  formed  even  an  objective 
law  unto  themselves,*  and  whilst  they  spoke  of  the  good  man  as 
tenacem  propositi^  they  defined  him  as  one  influenced  by  the  timor 
Deorunij  and  observing  leges  juraque. 

In  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  sin  and  of  the  law  of 
which  it  is  the  transgression,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Julius  Miiller's  work,  one  that  has  been  recently  given  to  us  in 
an  English  dress  by  Mr.  Fulsford,  who  by  his  labours  as  a  transla^ 
tor  has  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  public.  Dr.  Miiller's 
volumes  (one  of  which  is  now  in  print)  afford  an  admirable  example 
of  German  learning  and  patient  research,  enriched  by  that  depth 
of  thought  for  which  the  countrymen  of  Neander  and  Schleier- 
macher  are  justly  celebrated,  but  without  the  heterodoxy  into 
which  too  many  amongst  them  have  unhappily  plunged.  Hitherto 
the  English  mind  has  shown  its  reverence  for  authorized  stand- 
ards of  theology,  and  its  cautiousness  of  entering  upon  new 
fields  of  inquiry ;  the  German  mind  has  progressed,  but  in  direc- 
tions in  which  angels  might  fear  to  follow,  so  that  with  many  in 
this  country  the  very  name  of  German  theology  is  identified  with 
all  that  is  reckless  in  speculation  and  unsound  in  belief.  Dr. 
Miiller,  we  hope,  may  be  excepted  from  this  sweeping  condemna" 
tlon,  and  is  one  whose  writings  may  be  safely  consulted.  There 
is  about  his  language  and  general  mode  oi  treating  a  subject 
much  that  is  novel,  if  not  repellent,  to  any  one  unaccustomed  to 
travel  beyond  the  pale  of  English  literature,  but  the  very  effort  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  profound  thinker  will  be  found  a 
useful  exercise,  and  will  doubtless  suggest  much  valuable  reflection 
at  the  same  time.  We  have  allu&d  to  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down  a  satisfactory  definition  of  sin  or  evil.  Of  the  existence  of 
evil  and  its  universal  recognition  we  can  have  no  doubt. 

'  This  element,'  says  Dr.  MiiUer,  ^  is  everywhere  to  be  seen,  when  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  the  course  of  its  development  in  its  main 
features,  and  as  a  whole  passes  before  us ;  it  betrays  its  presence  too  in 
manifold  forms,  if  we  only  cast  a  glance  upon  the  nearest  relations  of 
human  society ;  and  its  existence  cannot  be  concealed  if  we  look  within 
our  own  bosoms.  It  is  a  nightly  shadow  which  darkens  every  circle  of 
human  life,  and  which  we  ever  anew  behold  swallowing  up  its  fairest 

and  brightest  forms. 

—  *       '      -■  ■  •  - 

*"  *  Sunt  ingeDiis  nostris  semina  innata  yirtutum,  quse  si  adole$cere  liceret»  ipsa 
nos  ad  beatam  yitam  natura  perdaoeret.' — CicerOi  TusciU,  Disp.^  lib.  iii. 
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'  We  have,  in  common  with  the  whole  animal  creation,  the  susceptibility 
of  pain  and  physical  suffering;  it  belongs  to  this  lower  sphere,  the 
natural  side  of  our  being,  and  the  victorious  power  of  the  spirit  in 
surmounting  the  disturbances  of  this  sphere  is  able  to  show  itself  doubly 
glorious.  But  in  dbtinction  from  all  other  creatures,  man  is  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  evil,  of  wickedness,  it  has  taken  possession  of  his  spirit,  of 
his  very  will ;  if  then  this  disunity  has  so  penetrated  into  the  spirit,  as 
to  set  it  at  variance  with  itself,  what  has  man  greater  in  himself,  by 
which  he  may  surmount  this  intenial  self-disjunction  ?  However,  this 
moral  evil  is  not  the  only  disturbing  cause  in  our  spiritual  life — ^and 
yet  in  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  upon  the  conscience,  it  stands 
absolutely  alone.'** 

This  internal  self-disjunction,  to  which  the  learned  writer  makes 
reference,  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  matter  of  universal  conscious- 
ness, though,  of  course,  in  different  degrees  as  the  mind  is  taught 
to  exercise  a  habit  of  self  inspection. — We  may  regard  it  as  an 
ultimate  fact  in  our  nature  that  we  cannot  believe  evil  to  be  its 
necessary  adjunct.  Let  any  one  make  the  attempt  to  bring  a 
man  of  blunted  susceptibilities  to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  it  will  be 
premature  to  ask  for  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  but  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  confession  of  misery.  The  man,  at 
least,  knows  that  he  is  capable  of  more  happiness,  and  the  very 
fact  that  he  lays  the  faults  of  his  condition  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  will  pave  the  way  for  the  personal  thrust, 
that  he  has  acted  as  his  own  enemy,  and  that  he  has  done  so 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the  more  rational  side  of  his  nature. 
Without  defining  what  was  the  'law  of  the  mind'  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul,  instructed  as  we  know  him  to  have  been,  even  in  his 
unconverted  state,  in  that  which  gives  a  '  knowledge  of  sin,'  and 
how  much  more  deeply,  when  he  placed  his  experience  on  record, 
we  may  apply  to  mankind  generally  his  remarkable  words,  as 
proving  that  sin  is  an  intruding  element, — '  I  see  another  law  in 
my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.'  Rom. 
vii.  23.  This  consciousness  of  better  and  holier  possibilities  is 
universal,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  ever  hoping,  ever  un- 
satisfied state  which  supplies  one  of  the  great  h  priori  arguments 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  notion  of  good  precedes  the 
reception  of  any  outward  law,  and,  indeed,  is  pre-supposed  in  the 
commandment  itself;  and  if  this  notion  is  so  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  consciousness,  does  it  not  imply  an  innate  belief  of  the 
perfection  of  the  original  creation  ?°     It  is  matter  for  no  ordinary 

^  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  p.  27. 

"  *  The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself. 
For  that  wnich  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  Nature  herself  must  needs  have 
taught ;  and  God  being  the  author  of  nature,  her  voice  is  but  his  instrument. 
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rejoicing  that  fallen  nature,  even  in  its  darkest  aspect,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  brightness  of  its  origin,  furnishing  as  it  does  some 
foreshadowing  of  the  restoration  that  is  to  take  place.  We  may 
therefore  regard  human  nature,  as  prepared  by  its  own  constitu- 
tion, to  receive  a  law  for  its  guidance  in  an  objective  form.  Men 
no  sooner  associate,  either  in  families  or  communities,  than  the 
experience  of  injustice  or  wrong  shapes  itself  in  a  law  of  forbear- 
ance and  right.  A  partial  surrender  of  the  will  is  soon  found  to 
be  an  imposed  necessity,  and  when  a  definite  moral  law  is  pro- 
mulgated, in  which  the  hitherto  abstract  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  duly  embodied,  its  requirements  are  recognized  as 
based  on  the  primary  relations  of  mankind. 

The  promulgation  of  a  moral  law  is  the  first  and  most  obvious 
element  of  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  a  call  from  the  Almighty 
Creator  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  being  with  which  he  has  invested 
the  creature.  It  is  compressed  into  a  few  words  in  the  language 
by  which  Abraham  is  addressed :  '  I  am  the  Almighty  God  ;  walk 
before  me  and  be  thou  perfect '  (Gen.  xvii.  1).  Passing,  there- 
fore, from  the  consideration  of  a  general  law  of  Reason  to  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  we  make  the  transition  from  that  which  is 
indistinct  and  imperfect  in  its  requirements  to  that  which  admits 
of  no  short  comings,  and  we  are  bound  to  regard  any  deviation 
whatever  from  this  more  exact  rule  of  conduct  as  '  transgression 
of  the  law,'  or,  in  a  single  word,  as  Sin.  '  Whosoever,'  says  St. 
James,  *  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
is  guilty  of  all.'  Scilicet  ut  poasint  curvo  dignoacere  rectum  is  an 
aphorism  by  which  the  exact  requirements  of  revealed  law  may  be 
illustrated.  Straightness  does  not  admit  of  degrees;  a  line  is 
absolutely  straight  or  else  more  or  less  curvilinear. 

Dr.  Miiller  devotes  some  of  his  pages  to  a  successful  refiitation 
of  Bellarmin  and  other  Romish  theologians  who  lower  the  de- 
mands of  the  divine  law  in  order  to  make  room  for  works  of 
supererogation. 

*  The  interest  which  the  Catholic  theologians,'  says  he,  '  take  in  the 
distinction  between  moral  perfection  and  freedom  from  evil,  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  endeavour  to  support  the  possibility  of  a  satisfying 

By  her  from  Him  ve  receive  whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn.  Infinite  duties 
there  are,  the  goodness  whereof  is  by  this  rule  sufficiently  manifested,  although  we 
had  no  other  warrant  besides  to  approve  them.  The  apostle  St.  Paul,  having 
speech  concerning  Uie  heathen,  saith  of  them,  "  They  are  a  law  unto  themselves." 
His  meaning  is,  that  bv  force  of  the  light  of  reason,  wherewith  God  illumineth 
every  one  which  cometh  into  the  world,  men  being  enabled  to  know  truth  from 
falsehood,  and  good  from  evil,  do  thereby  learn  in  many  things  what  the  wiU  of 
God  is ;  which  will  himself  not  revealing  by  any  extraordinary  means  unto  them, 
but  they  by  natural  discourse  attaining  the  knowledge  thereof,  seem  the  makers  of 
those  laws  which  indeed  are  his,  and  they  but  only  the  finders  of  them  out/ — 
Hooker's  Eccles,  Pol.,  book  i.  chap.  viii.  sec.  iii. 
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fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  the  acquisition  of  merit  from  God.  Where* 
fore  Bellannin  makes  especial  use  of  the  above  distinction,  bj  main'* 
taining  that  the  command  to  be  free  from  corumspiscentia  only  belong* 
to  the  cbligatio  adfinem.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  be  understood  how 
the  Protestant  theolog^ns  mistrusted  a  distinction  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be  fabricated  merely  for  the  support  of  erroneous  doctrine ; 
still  more  so,  since  they  saw  their  opponents  immediately  deduce  from 
this  distinction,  assertions  so  destructive  as  the  Bellarminian,  namely, 
venial  sins  are  conmiitted  not  so  much  contra  legem  as  much  rather 
prcBter  legem,  and  are  not  sins  absolutely,  but  only  relatively ;  or  that  of 
Stapelton :  the  command  of  perfect  love  towards  God  is  not  obliga- 
toriumy  but  only  doctrinale  et  informaiarium. 

^  The  law,'  adds  Dr.  Muller,  ^  demands  moral  perfection ;  with  the 
consciousness  of  this  demand,  there  i^  inseparably  united  an  impulse 
urging  to  its  fulfilment ;  if  now,  notwithstanding  this,  the  individual, 
once  awakened  to  moral  consciousness,  should  in  any  way  come  short  o{ 
its  requirement,  in  what  else  can  this  short-coming  have  its  ground, 
than  in  a  tendency  of  mind  which  opposes  the  law  and  its  impulse  to 
obedience,  therefore  in  the  power  of  evil  f* — p.  60, 

It  requires  but  little  investigation  of  divine  law,  in  reference  to 
its  demands  upon  man,  to  be  at  once  convinced  that  by  it  '  every 
mouth  is  stopped,  and  all  the  world  proved  guilty  before  God.' 
Omne  minus  bonum  habet  rationem  mali  is  a  canon  that  at  once 
humbles  the  sinner,  and  declares  the  attainment  of  a  self-justifying 
righteousness  simply  impossible.  For  if  we  regard  the  divine  rule 
as  a  standard  of  ultimate  attainment,  and  strive  after  a  normal 
development,  we  must  not,  as  we  are  reminded  by  our  author, 
overlook  the  diflFerent  stages.  As  long  as  the  impulses  of  this 
development  lie  in  the  pressure  of  progress  from  imperfection  to 

!)erfection,  so  long  has  it  a  tekological  character.  Its  endeavour 
8  towards  a  prospective  end,  and  to  the  developing  subject  there 
is  no  satisfaction  till  it  is  reached.  There  lies  in  the  very  idea  of 
a  teleological  development  the  supposition  that  at  every  step  of 
progress  short  of  the  end,  the  condition  of  the  subject  developing 
does  not  yet  perfectly  correspond  to  the  idea  of  its  being.'  Or,  we 
may  transfer  this  truth  from  German  technicality  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  by  quoting  the  saying  of  St.  Paul, — '  Not  as  though 
I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  but  I  follow 
after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  appre^ 
bended  of  Christ  Jesus  (Phil.  iii.  12).  The  practical  use  of  a 
perfect  law  to  imperfect  creatures  is  the  indication  of  duty.  We 
accept  the  definition  of  duty,  that  it  is  the  determinate  moral  r^ 
quirement  made  upon  a  given  individual  at  a  given  moment  of 
time.  The  law,  therefore,  is  in  such  a  reference  brought  to  bear, 
not  with  a  view  to  final  perfection,  but  to  present  guidance,  though 
without  any  lowering  of  its  general  demands.     The  same  indi- 
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yidual  may,  therefore,  ^  delight  in  the  law  of  God '  as  a  lamp  to 
his  path,  who  fiilly  recognizes  the  hopelessness  of  a  perfect  fidfil- 
ment  of  its  claims. 

It  would  then  appear,  irom  all  that  we  have  advanced,  that  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  law,  whether  we  regard  that  law  as^the  in- 
ward law  of  our  being,  or  that  which  is  externally  imposed  on  us. 
A  deeper  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  would  reyeal  it  as  alienation 
from  &od.  We  may,  however,  at  this  point  stay  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinction between  morality  and  religion,  if  indeed  any  true  distinc- 
tion exists.  If  morality  admits  of  definition,  we  should  style  it  a 
conformity  to  the  law  of  nature  and  reason.  Unquestionably,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  there  is  in  man,  individually  and  socially, 
a  certain  normal  condition,  which,  if  not  discernible  amidst  the 
ruin  and  disorganisation  which  prevail,  may  yet  be  inferred,  con- 
ceived of,  and  described.  Our  consciousness  of  evil  points  to  the 
food,  our  recognition  of  what  is  abnormal  suggests  the  true  norm, 
[ence  it  is  that  right  and  wrong  have  an  existence  anterior  to 
law,  though  there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  deny 
this.  Thus  we  are  told,  *  The  law  worteth  wrath ;  for  where  no 
law  is,  there  is  no  transgression'  (Rom.  iv.  15) :  and  again,  *sin 
is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law'  (Rom.  v.  13).  Now,  in  the 
feice  of  such  unquestionable  truths,  we  assert  that  sin  may  exist 
before  the  law  has  measured  its  extent,  and  the  sinner  may  suffer 
before  the  law  has  prescribed  the  measure  of  his  punishment. 
The  definition  of  sin,  its  imputation  and  its  punishment,  are  dis- 
tinct from  its  existence ;  but  in  a  broad  sense  it  may  be  stated 
that  all  organized  existence  is  a  law  to  itself;  it  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar life,  and  every  deviation  from  its  normal  condition,  every  in- 
trusion of  a  foreign  element,  is  transgression  of  that  law,  and  in 
free  agents  becomes  sin.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  know  the  laws 
of  our  own  being,  as  we  may  discern  the  uniform  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  in  nature  before  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
God ;  though  the  very  process  to  which  we  refer,  if  carried  on 
with  truth  and  sincerity,  must  lead  to  a  discernment  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being,  the  Great  Author  of  life,  to  whom  we  owe  all  that 
we  have  and  all  that  we  are. 

'  In  the  deep  of  our  self -consciousness,*  says  Dr.  Miiller,  *  as  its  con- 
cealed back-ground,  the  God^consciousness  reveals  itself  to  us;  the 
descent  into  our  own  inmost  is  at  the  same  time  an  ascent  to  God ; 
every  deep  reflection  on  ourselves  breaks  through  the  crust  of  the  mere 
world-consciousness,  which  separates  us  from  the  inmost  truth  of  our 
existence,  and  leads  us  up  to  Him  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are. 
We  know  nothing  of  any  finite  object  in  an  absolutely  original  manner ; 
as  finite  objects  according  to  their  nature  are  derived,  our  knowledge  of 
them  also  must  be  derivative ;  in  an  absolutely  original  and  immediate 
manner  we  are  only  conscious  of  God.* — p.  81. 
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But  if  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  our  being  is  to  stop  short 
of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  source,  our  Great  Creator,  we  are 
guilty  of  that  which  evidently  implies  a  perverted  and  debased 
state  of  mind ;  and,  in  like  manner,  to  accept  a  morality  from 
which  the  notion  of  divine  authorship  is  eliminated,  is  to  make  an 
attempt  that  savours  of  atheism.  There  is  one  lawgiver,  says  St. 
James :  ETf  sanv  6  yopLoQimf ;  and  we  may  regard  vo/xodg'riQr  in 
no  restricted  sense,  but  as  implying  that  all  law  and  right  emanate 
from  Him  who  made  this  worldly  frame.  What  we  call  heathen 
morality,  or  the  principles  of  virtue  which  were  promulgated  with- 
out a  divine  revelation,  resulted  from  discovery,  but  not  from  in- 
vention. God  had  already  impressed  his  own  laws  on  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  and  man,  by  an  empirical  process,  sometimes 
guessing,  sometimes  blundering,  deciphered  in  part  the  characters 
which  were  inscribed.  We  cannot  forbear,  in  this  connection, 
quoting  the  forcible  language  of  our  German  friend. 

'  Even  in  the  arrangements  of  civil  society,  every  true  law  originates 
with  God ;  and  as  such  is  to  be  honoured,  as  not  being  of  human  inven- 
tion, and  in  the  faithful  observance  of  which,  the  individual  neither 
subordinates  himself  to  himself,  nor  to  his  equals,  but  to  God  (Rom. 
xiii.  2).  On  this  account,  a  so  called  lawgiver  among  men  (properly 
a  law-proclaimer)  fulfils  his  function  so  much  the  more  perfectly,  the 
less  he,  in  this  capacity,  assumes  himself  arbitrarily  to  make,  or  invent 
anything,  and  feels  himself  everywhere  to  be  bound  by  a  higher 
necessity,  and  only  strives  to  be  the  purest  organ  possible,  through 
which  the  divine  world-arrangements  announce  themselves ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  solicitously  he  observes  and  allows  himself  to  be  guided 
by  the  real  revelation  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  in  the  eternal  moral  laws, 
in  the  peculiar  spirit  of  nations,  in  the  course  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment. Human  legislation,  were  we  able  to  trace  back  its  acts  to  the 
beginnings,  which  coincide  with  the  formation  of  a  political  constitu- 
tion, can  never  have  the  task  of  making  the  right,  but  stands  itself 
under  higher  rules  of  right,  whether  they  be  eternal  and  immutable,  or 
historically  developing.' — p.  90. 

The  Christian  has  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  God,  as  the 
Great  Disposer,  the  authorship  of  all  law  and  right.  Morality 
we  define  to  be  the  observance  of  that  primary  code  which  lies  in 
the  constitution  of  nature ;  and  as  God  is  the  Creator,  so  is  he 
the  Lawgiver.  Hence  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  moral 
obedience,  and  morality  can  never  be  severed  from  religion  with- 
out destroying  the  very  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  ^ut  there 
is  another  point  in  which  morality  and  religion  coalesce,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  renders  their  identity  yet  more  apparent. 
Morals,  as  all  will  admit,  are  founded  in  nature.  But  what  is 
nature  ?  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  as  every 
step  in  morality  is  confessedly  an  effort  to  realise  what  man  ou^M 
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to  be,  it  aims  therefore  at  the  same  time  at  attaining  to  what  man 
originally  was^  in  other  words,  to  a  conformity  to  what  God  is. 
Spiritual  religion  has  for  its  object  the  communion  of  man,  as  a 
reconciled  and  restored  being,  with  his  Maker.  The  objects 
therefore  of  morality  and  religion  are  identical,  and  are  based 
upon  the  same  foundation.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  all  sin  is 
a  departure  from  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  has  its  rise  in 
that  alienation  of  the  heart  in  man,  which  causes  him  to  obey  the 
motions  of  his  own  selfishness.  It  is  with  this  deep  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  sin  that  David,  in  lamenting  over  a  crime  that 
was  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  his  fellow  man,  involving  no 
less  than  the  murder  of  one  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  sensual 
gratification,  addressed  the  Lord :  ^  Against  thee  only  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight'  (Ps.  li.  4).  According  to 
the  usual  oriental  mode  of  comparison,  he  omits  the  less  in  order 
to  give  prominence  to  the  greater.  The  true  antithesis  of  sin  in 
its  deepest  significance  is  the  love  of  God.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  knowledge  of  sin  is  by  the  law,  so  on  the  other  love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  Until  we  arrive  at  this  point  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  we  have  no  adequate  guarantee  of  the  realisation 
within  him  of  that  to  which  the  law  has  respect.  Law  in  itself  is 
an  indicator  of  sin  ;  it  is  something  which  assumes  an  antagonistic 
position  to  the  human  will ;  it  addresses  the  subject  in  uncon- 
ditional, uncompromising  language  ;  Thou  shalt  and  Thou  shalt 
noty  and  in  so  doing  arouses  the  corruptions  of  the  heart,  and 
*'  sin  takes  occasion  hy  the  commandment  and  works  all  manner 
of  concupiscence.'  The  law  in  itself  is  but  the  'letter  that 
killeth,'  and  addresses  itself  to  that  principle  in  man  to  which  it 
is  adverse  ;  it  detects  the  '  carnal  mind,'  which  is  '  enmity  against 
God.'  But  we  look  around,  not  for  that  which  shall  reveal  the 
defects  of  the  spiritual  organisation,  but  which  shall  give  it  its 
right  form  and  principle  of  action.  What  is  the  life-blood  of  the 
spiritual  being  ?  Whence  shall  that  be  derived  which  shall  give 
due  action  to  every  limb,  and  infuse  health  through  the  whole 
system  ;  which  shall  drive  away  by  its  inherent  energy  all  that  is 
abnormal,  and  present  man  to  view,  not  as  a  degraded  being,  sold 
under  sin,  led  away  by  divers  lusts,  but  as  exhibiting  in  himself 
the  unsullied  features  of  his  divine  original  ?  Love,  is  the  reply, 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  and  the  answer  is  still  nearer 
completeness  when  we  add,  'Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.'  Love  is  that  peculiar 
attribute  which,  above  all  others,  supposes  activity,  and  that  not 
the  activity  of  impulse  or  occasional  movement,  but  the  steady, 
ceaseless  systole  and  diastole  of  a  true  life-centre.  '  Love  never 
fiedleth'  is  an  assertion  which  expresses  its  continuity  in  the  indi- 
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vidual  as  well  as  its  eternity  in  the  perfected  state.  It  moreover 
does  not  concern  itself,  as  do  the  reason  and  the  understanding, 
with  statements  and  principles,  but  rises  to  an  entire  devotion  to 
that  which  is  its  object.  '  It  exists  in  a  being  which  might  be 
self-devoted,  and  yet  does  not  choose  to  be  so ;  but  in  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  comes  out  of  itself,  to  live  in  and  for  another.  Hence 
love  can  only  be  realised  in  the  sphere  of  personal  beings,  which 
possess  in  themselves  a  centre  of  independent,  individual  existence, 
and  therefore  only  in  the  absolute  negation  of  an  absolute  sepa- 
rateness ;  and  just  because  this  becoming  oneness  of  personal 
beings  in  love  includes  the  most  distinct  and  perfect  indiriduality 
— ^the  antithesis  of  I  and  Thou — does  it  show  itself  to  be  the 
highest  form  of  unity^  Let  this  principle  exist  in  the  mind  of 
man  towards  God,  and  we  realise  that  which  is,  according  to  the 
Scripture  in  its  universal  statements,  the  proper  essence  of  moral 
good.  We  discern  an  abiding  motive,  an  ever-constraining  prin- 
dple  of  right  in  its  highest  form  :  and  aU  graces  and  virtues  wiU 
as  naturally  proceed  from  this  as  waters  from  the  fountain.  Chris- 
tian ethics  are  brief,  almost  laconic,  in  statement,  for  the  very 
reason  that  where  love  is  present,  the  simplest  directions  will  suf- 
fice. The  bread  of  heaven  is  in  this  respect  scanty  in  appearance, 
such  as  a  lad  may  carry  in  his  little  store,  but  a  power  is  present 
which  makes  it  adequate  to  the  thousands  of  hungering  soids,  and 
when  they  have  eaten,  twelve  baskets  are  alone  adequate  to  con- 
tain the  fragments.  This  is  development  in  its  le^timate  sense, 
not  to  multiply  cases  of  casuistry  and  fill  large  folios  with  the 
ramifications  of  an  elaborate  system  of  ethics,  but  to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  advance  to  the  fulness  of  his  stature. 
We  therefore  measure  sin  by  this  standard,  as  alienation  from 
God,  and  as  a  departure  from  that  which  a  principle  of  divine 
love  would  suggest  as  consonant  to  His  holy  law.  If,  then,  it 
appears  from  a  rigorous  analysis  that  the  moral  perfection  of 
which  the  Saviour  has  given  the  only  example  is  the  true  ^  end  of 
the  law,'  it  would  follow,  by  reversing  the  mode  of  reasoning,  that 
the  standard  which  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  man  must  have  been 
the  basis  of  that  moral  constitution  with  which  he  was  originally 
endowed.  The  terminus  ad  quem  of  fiallen  humanly  must  be  the 
terminus  h  quo  of  humanity  in  its  primeval  state.  Man's  present 
state  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  chasm  between  two  hills.  What  he 
was  by  creation,  what  he  will  be  by  redemption,  are  the  eminences 
which  he  sees  on  either  hand  ;  and  as  he  surveys  the  configuration 
of  the  rocks,  he  recognizes  that  mutual  correspondence  which  con* 
firms  the  belief  that  the  chasm  had  once  no  existence,  that  a 
mighty  convulsion  had  separated  that  which  heretofore  was  in  un«- 
broken  unity. 
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Our  investigation  of  the  nature  of  sin,  so  far  as  we  have  pur- 
sued it,  would  reveal  it  to  us,  in  its  primary  aspect,  as  a  distur Ding 
consciousness  within  the  breast  of  man  of  an  element  foreign  to 
man's  true  nature.  A  closer  inspection  shows  it  to  be  the  trans- 
gression of  law,  whether  the  law  oe  the  norm  of  man's  condition, 
or  an  expressed  rule  of  conduct.  Law,  we  have  seen,  is  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  man  in  a  social  state,  but  it  is  also  distinctly 
revealed  to  us  as  the  declaration  of  God's  will.  Hence  we  ad- 
vance to  a  higher  aspect  of  sin,  distinguishing  it  as  a  moral 
alienation  from  God,  and  a  deviation  from  the  dictates  of  that 
love  which  is  the  '  bond  of  perfectness.' 

We  cannot,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  a  more  instructive 
exemplification  of  the  nature  of  sin  than  is  presented  in  the  primeval 
history  of  man.  In  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  we  have  a  particular  case  of  a  complex  problem*,  in  which 
the  conditions  are  reduced  to  a  simplicity  eminently  favourable  to 
accurate  inquiry.  The  subjective  law  is  in  this  instance  the  un- 
sullied image  of  God,  the  objective  law  is  a  single  commandment ; 
the  sin  is  a  distinct  overt  act,  confessed  by  the  transgressors  them- 
selves, rebuked  and  punished  by  God,  marked  by  physical  and 
metaphysical  results  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace.  The  inter- 
ference of  a  tempter  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  feature 
of  the  transaction,  revealing,  as  it  does,  a  wider  view  of  the  king- 
dom of  evil.  We  inquire,  therefore,  what  law  was  given  to 
Adam,  and  in  pursuing  this  inquiry  distinguish  between  that 
which  was  already  implanted  and  that  which  was  outwardly  pro- 
mulgated. The  image  of  God,  as  we  have  said,  constituted  the 
first,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  this  included  all  that  was  essen- 
tial to  man's  nature  in  its  perfect  and  happy  state.  This  image 
and  likeness,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  be  corporeal, 
but  must  have  been  moral  and  spiritual ;  it  was  therefore  a  con- 
formity of  will  with  the  divine,  a  holy  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes — in  one  word,  a  fitness  for  communion 
with  God.  The  primal  *  temple*  of  man's  body  was,  in  a  deep 
sense,  '  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit ;'  and  though  that 
temple  lies  in  ruins,  though  the  architectural  structure  is  itself 
defaced  by  the  elements  of  death,  and  the  heavenly  inhabitant 
quits  his  original  abode,  we  have  the  means  of  inferrinir  from  the 
Vinous  fralnents  what  were  the  proportions  and  orLments  of 
the  edifice.  Hence  we  are  reminded  that  the  heathen  themselves 
may  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law.  Conscience^ 
however  shattered  or  distorted,  is  nevertheless  a  mirror  which 
reflects  in  some  degree  the  light  of  heaven,  and  reveals  some 
features  of  the  divine  image.  But  what  this  inherent  law  was, 
may  be  better  apprehended  from  the  promises  given  of  man's 
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restored  state.  '  The  writing  of  the  law  in  the  heart'  is  an  evi- 
dent reference  to  that  writing  which  was  once  exhibited  in  bright 
characters  on  man's  original  nature ;  in  other  words,  the  law 
written  in  the  heart  is  nothing  less  than  the  implanted  '  likeness 
of  God.'  But  the  primal  state  of  our  parent  can  alone  adequately 
be  understood  by  a  comparison  with  Him  of  whom  he  was  the 
type.  So  far  as  the  perfection  of  humanity  was  concerned,  the 
one  may  be  compared  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  recorded  of  the  saints 
in  their  heavenly  state,  so  of  the  moral  work  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Cireator  we  may  say,  we  know  that  he  was  '  like 
Him'  (1  John  iii.  2).  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living 
soul,  and  in  him,  as  in  the  second,  the  divine  life  resided ;  the 
diflference  lay  in  the  power  which  the  last  Adam  had  of  communi- 
cating the  divine  life ;  he  '  was  made  a  quickening  spirit'  (1  Cor. 
XV.  45).  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  Dr.  Cumming's  vo- 
lume the  glowing  language  in  which  man  is  described  as  the 
climax  of  the  work  of  creation. 

'  After  God  had  made  the  earth,  and  formed  all  its  living  tenantry, 
it  seems  one  was  wanting  to  be  the  capital  and  the  crown,  the  ruler  and 
priest  of  all.  The  birds  were  in  the  air,  those  choristers  of  the  earth 
whose  song  is  the  anthem  of  the  sky,  the  fishes  in  the  streams,  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills ;  but  all  still  waited  for  him  who  is  pronounced 
by  St.  Paul  to  have  been  "  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come."  With- 
out intelligence  inhabiting  the  earth,  without  an  eye  to  read  it,  or  an 
ear  to  hear  it,  it  would  have  been  after  all  a  very  uninteresting  orb, 
but  when  man  was  placed  upon  it  in  his  meridian  wisdom,  strength,  and 
health,  then  it  was  perfect;  it  was  pronounced  by  its  Maker  to  be 
"  very  good."  Man  was  the  eye  of  creation  to  see  the  hand  that  governs 
it,  the  ear  of  creation  to  hear  the  bidding  of  Him  who  made  it,  the 
head  of  creation  to  love  God — the  priest,  in  short,  of  creation  to  offer  up 
its  many-voiced  psalm  of  praise,  and  to  lift  up  its  incense,  perpetually 
to  minister  a  holy  Levite  in  creation,  and  before  creation's  God, 
giving  unto  him  that  made  it  all  the  glory,  and  the  honour,  and 
the  praise.  Man  therefore  was  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  creation's 
birth-week ;  his  appearance  crowned  it.  His  body  was  made  of  the 
dust,  but  it  was  the  efflorescence  of  the  dust;  just  as  the  diamond 
is  made  of  charcoal,  but  is  yet  the  diamond.  His  soul  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  Deity,  immortal  as  God  was,  and  holy  as  God  is,  and  happy 
as  God  is.  He  had  in  that  garden  the  tree  of  life  to  shade  him,  the 
music  of  a  thousand  streams  to  delight  him,  the  very  branches  of  the 
trees  were  harp-strings  that  hymned  God's  praise,  and  it  required  his 
voice  only  to  mingle  in  the  universal  harmony  to  render  homage  to 
Him  who  governs  all,  and  would  preserve  all.' — p.  108. 

The  revealed  law  of  Paradise  was  an  imposed  limitation  to  the 
attributes  of  man,  which,  having  in  them  so  much  that  approx- 
imated to  those  of  Deity,  would  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
aspire  after  that  higher  condition  which  was  beyond  them.  Whilst 
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the  book  of  knowledge  lay  open  to  an  extent  which  is  bewildering 
to  our  crippled  powers  to  conceive  of,  there  was  yet  a  chapter 
held  in  reserve.     One  vista  among  the  thousands  of  Paradise  is 
barred,  and  in  this  one  direction  alone  is  liberty  felt  to  be  re- 
strained.    Doubtless  it  was  a  restraint,  and  man  was  thus  early 
*  to  learn  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suflFered.'     And  was 
not  the  second  Adam  kept  in  ignorance  on  one  point  f     *  Of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father'  nVfark  xiii.  32).      But 
the  law  which  debarred  the  knowledge  oi  good  and  evil  from 
Adam  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  inner  law  which  was 
written  in  the  heart.     It  was  no  arbitrary  statute,  no  mere  monu- 
ment of  divine  rule,  but  a  law  of  love  and  of  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence.   Evil  could  only  be  known,  as  pitch  can  be  touched,  leaving 
the  defilement  behind.     Ignorance   of  evil  was  inexperience  of 
evil,  and  as  good  is  but  its  antithesis,  good  could  only  be  known 
as  such  when  its  opposite  was  revealed.     We  have  already  stated 
that  the  existence  oi  good  and  evil  is  antecedent  to  law  which  de- 
fines the  idea.     Adam  might,  therefore,  as  consistently  have  asked 
for  a  knowledge  of  pain  without  expecting  the  physical  disorgan- 
isation which  could  occasion  it,  as  to  know  evil  without  becoming 
a  sinner.     And  yet  evil  had  come  into  existence.     Ere  this,  angels 
had  rebelled,  and  their  rebellion  was  known  to  those  who  had 
stood  in  their  fidelity.     The  '  elect '  angels  had  had  their  day  of 
probation,  their  merciful  deliverance ;  and  we  cannot  deny  tnat, 
m  their  degree,  they  had  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     Was 
the  forbidden  tree  an  obscure  memorial  of  this  mysterious  fact, 
mysterious  because  no  intellect  on  earth,  no  intellect  perhaps 
among  the  heavenly  host,  has  solved  the  dark  problem  now  the 
disturbing  element  should  have  been  permitted  to  intrude  ?     The 
knowledge  of  evil  was  evidently  the  sharpest  thorn  in  the  Saviour's 
derisive  crown,  and  was,  throughout  his  career  of  humiliation,  the 
one  heavy  woe  that  bore  down  upon  his  oppressed  spirit.    It  would 
appear  to  have  been  an  unremedied  sore  up  to  the  moment  when, 
by  the  completion  of  his  atoning  work,  '  the  prince  of  this  world 
was  judged.'      Hence  we  may   understand  how  those  who  are 
spoken  of  as  '  gods,'  namely,  the  various  orders  of  the  heavenly 
host,  had  known  '  good  and  evil.'     To  be  like  them,  even  in  this 
aspect,  was  the  senseless  ambition  of  our  first  parents. 

We  suggest  that  in  the  tree  of  knowledge  there  may  have  been 
an  obscure  reference  to  the  prior  rebellion  of  angels ;  but  in  the 
serpent  there  was  the  unquestionable  leader  of  that  rebellion.  Sin 
did  not  originate  in  Paradise.  This  is  a  most  important  truth, 
perhaps  even  consolatory.  The  enemy  of  God  and  man  was  pre- 
sent and  active,  and  in  his  person  he  manifested  the  connection  of 
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evil  in  the  present  and  past  dispensations  of  the  unirerse.  Sin 
was  thereby  shown  to  be  a  disease  of  the  class  termed  zymotic  ;  it 
was  the  inmsed  virus  of  an  ancient  rebellion,  made  to  work  in  the 
veins  and  poison  the  energies  of  a  new  race.  A  deadly  yet  impo* 
tent  blow  was  aimed  at  me  Most  High,  not  in  His  own  unassail- 
able person,  but  in  the  perfected  work  of  His  hands ;  and  if  that 
blow  was  successful,  if  the  moral  fabric  tottered,  it  was  not  by  its 
own  weight,  not  by  inherent  defects  of  construction,  but  by  extra- 
neous influences  which  were  brought  to  bear.  Perhaps  this  would 
render  yet  more  obscure  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Let 
it  be  self-generative  in  eveiy  free  agent — we  may  regard  it  as  a 
concomitant,  if  not  an  attribute,  of  freedom,  but  in  the  human 
race  it  has  not  been  so— what  then  is  the  inference  ?  Evil  is  not 
eternal ;  the  Manichean  hypothesis  is  not  for  a  moment  tenable ; 
but  was  the  Tempter  ever  the  tempted  one?  Can  we  suppose 
the  links  of  an  ascending  series? 

We  ask  now.  What  was  the  temptation?  It  has  been  a 
favourite,  as  well  as  an  instructive  method,  to  trace  in  the  Satanic 
wiles  of  Eden  the  parallel  with  the  threefold  assault  upon  our 
Lord  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  division  is  found  accurately  to  cor- 
respond with  '  that  which  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life.'  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
any  thoughtful  student  of  revelation  would  fail  to  see  in  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents  more  of  pride  and  unhallowed  ambition  than  of 
mere  desu^e  of  sensual  gratification.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
fact  of  the  fruit  being  ^  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for  food,' 
though  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  allurement,  must  have  had 
weight  indefinitely  less  than  the  insight  which  it  promised  into  the 
mysteries  of  forbidden  knowledge.  It  is  a  common  speculation 
that  the  residence  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  had  not  reached 
the  length  of  an  entire  day,  and,  if  so,  bodily  appetite  can  scarcely 
have  been  awakened.  But  assuming  that  the  time  had  been  more 
extended,  it  is  evident  that  the  ridiest  fruits  were  constantiy  at 
hand  to  appease  the  calls  of  hunger  or  of  thirst, — 

After  no  more  toil, 
Of  their  sweet  gardenins^  labour,  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fruits  they  feU ; 
Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them.** 

We  have  but  to  call  to  mind  how  the  *  groans  of  creation '  are 
now  discernible  in  a  stunted  horticulture,  to  realize  that  Paradise 
must  have  abounded  in  fruits  of  an  excellence  beyond  our  imagi* 

^  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv. 
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nations  to  conceive.  Now,  in  the  intellectual  man,  unregenerate 
though  he  he,  the  mere  appetite  for  food  is  the  least  vociferous  of 
fleshly  lusts — how  much  more  subdued  in  the  man  whose  heavenly 
aims  teach  him  to  keep  imder  his  body  and  bring  it  in  subjection  I 
and  when  we  consider  also  that  the  lower  desires  almost  cease 
when  the  means  of  indulgence  abound,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  Eve  was  less  allured  by  bodily  appetite  than  by  a  temptation 
of  a  deeper  nature.^  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fruit  being 
^  good  for  food '  was  an  argument  to  the  reason,  even  more  than 
an  incitement  to  the  appetite.  If  good  for  food,  then  was  it 
intended  to  be  eaten ;  an  implied  permission  is  therefore  to  be 
argued,  and  the  fruit  may  be  taken  without  sin.  The  utility  of 
the  vetitum  et  nefas  has  in  all  ages  been  a  faivourite  salve  to  the 
conscience,  and  an  excuse  for  giving  to  sin  a  more  accommodating 
title.  In  Eve's  case  we  must  realize  what  was  alluring  to  her  as 
an  exalted  and  hitherto  sinless  being,  what  temptation  was  ade- 
quate to  break  down  the  barrier  by  which  evil  had  been  excluded 
from  her  heart,  and  make  her  bold  to  venture,  without  rudder 
or  chart,  upon  the  trackless  and  unfathomable  ocean  of  untried 
knowledge.  The  soul  that  has  sinned  may  easily  and  without  a 
pang  repeat  the  sin,  but  the  epotless  soul,  the  soul  that  has  tasted 
the  heavenly  gift,  that  has  delighted  in  Divine  communion,  the 
soul  to  which  the  very  name  of  evil  is  shadowy  and  scarce  signifi- 
cant, how  shall  it  be  tempted  to  renounce  Divine  allegiance  and 
disregard  the  threat,  '  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die  ?'  ITie  most  subtle  temptation  which  the  sagacity  of 
the  Arch-fiend  ever  devised  was  the  offer  to  Jesus  of  those  kmg- 
doms  which  he  had  come  to  redeem,  thereby  excluding  the  neces- 
sity of  the  cross  and  of  the  sepulchre,  and  substituting  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  prince  of  this  world.  And  what  is  remarkable  in 
this  effort  of  Satanic  intellect  is,  that  it  has  not  been  thrown  away, 
for  though  he  failed  with  Christ,  he  has  not  failed  with  Antichrist, 
and  the  true  church  of  God  has  ever  since  witnessed  the  spectacle 
of  the  self-styled  '  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  earth  '  ruling  the 
pretended  inheritance,  while  he  bends  the  knee  to  the  *  principali- 
ties and  powers'  of  which  he  is  the  vassal.  Of  not  less  real 
magnitude  was  the  allurement  set  before  Eve.  Or  we  may  call  to 
mind  a  temptation  from  which  the  most  eminent  of  the  saints  of 
God  was  delivered,  namely,  the  ^exaltation  above  measure'  to 
which  St.  Paul  was  liable  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  the 
revelations  made  to  him.  The  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  given  to 
buffet  him,  and  God's  grace  was  sufficient  for  him.  The  '  abun- 
dance of  revelations '  given  to  our  first  parents  evidently  paved 

*  The  suggestion  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread  became  a  real  temptation  by  the 
forty  days  &st  by  which  Jesus  was  '  an  hungered." 
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the  way  for  the  peculiar  assault  made  upon  them  by  the  enemy. 
There  was  a  consciousness  of  intellectual  strength,  there  was  that 
appetite  for  knowledge  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  know- 
ledge was  to  them  power,  emphatically.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  were  theirs  already ;  they  had  dominion  over  the  works  of 
God's  hands;  but  Satan  spread  before  their  gaze  the  celestial 
hierarchies  of  angels,  that  '  excel  in  strength,'  thrones  and  domi- 
nions, principalities  and  powers,  a  vision  transcending  even  the 
glories  of  Paradise.  Ye  shall  be  as  gods  I  This  was  the  tempt- 
ing offer ;  this  was  the  dangerous  rock  on  which  they  made 
shipwreck. 

W  ithout  referring  to  the  physical  results  of  the  fall,  we  may 
notice  the  expression  which  really  describes  the  moral  efiect 
'  The  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened.'  The  tree  of  knowledge  it 
proved  to  be,  but  precisely  of  that  knowledge  which  includes  a 
miserable  consciousness  oi  estrangement  from  God.  On  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Cumming's  judicious 
remarks : — 

^  They  saw  what  they  never  expected  to  see,  and  felt  within  them 
what  they  never  dreamt  of  feeling.  They  saw  a  blot  descend  upon  the 
earth,  barrenness  upon  all  the  parts  that  were  most  productive ;  cold 
and  storm,  disturbance,  disorganisation,  where  all  was  beauty,  harmony, 
and  peace  before.  And  they  felt  within  them,  a  new  and  disturbing 
element,  which  they  could  not  understand — that  sensation  which  we 
know,  and  which  we  have  all  felt,  called  remorse,  or  the  feeling  that 
succeeds  conscious  sin,  but  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  tasted  by 
Adam  and  Eve;  sin  now  shot  like  fire  through  every  vein,  and 
rushed,  a  corroding  poison,  through  every  artery,  till  their  once  bound- 
ing hearts  were  breaking,  and  their  happy  spirits,  oppressed  by  a  crush- 
ing and  inexplicable  sense  of  misery,  yearned  and  groaned  for  a  deliv^er. 
Is  it  not,  however,  so  still  ?  AYhile  sin  tempts  the  young  man  by  its 
fascinations,  his  eyes  are  open  to  its  beauty  and  its  advantages,  but 
closed  to  its  issues.  After  he  has  been  conquered  by  the  temptation, 
and  has  yielded  to  the  sin,  then  the  process  is  reversed  ;  his  eyes  are 
now  shut  to  its  charms,  and  open  only  to  its  poison  and  its  hatefulness ; 
and  what  approached  him  in  the  most  fascinating  garb,  is  now  seen  by 
him  to  be  the  most  revolting  and  repulsive  serpent ;  his  eyes  are  opened 
to  see  the  dissolving  charm  that  fascinated  him  for  a  day,  merging  in 
the  avenging  curse  that  lies  upon  him  like  an  incubus,  till  it  be  for- 
given by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Here  still  is  Satan's  policy :  when  he 
tempts  to  sin,  the  eye  that  sees  peril  is  blinded,  and  the  eye  only  that 
sees  beauty  is  open ;  but  when  he  has  succeeded,  then  the  eye  that  saw 
the  beauty  is  closed,  and  the  eye  that  sees  peril  is  opened  :  all  was  pre- 
sumption, when  only  the  beautiful  and  the  advantageous  were  seen ; 
all  now  is  despair,  when  nothing  but  the  deadly  and  the  destructive 
are  seen." 

'  Chui-ch  before  the  Flood,  p.  161. 
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The  result  of  the  temptation  in  the  punishment  which  followed 
bears  closely  upon  our  present  inquiry.  Death  had  been  threatened 
in  the  event  of  disobedience,  and  death  followed  accordingly.  But 
what  death  ?  It  is  very  evident  that,  to  understand  rightly  the 
force  of  this  expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  look  at  the 
various  meanings  of  the  antithetical  expression  in  the  New.  No 
idea  is  so  often  presented  in'  paradox  as — '  Life.*  *  I  was  alive 
without  the  law  once,  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin 
revived,  and  I  died '  (Rom.  vii.  9).  'I  am  crucified  with  CJirist ; 
nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  CHrist  liveth  in  me  *  (Gal.  ii. 
20).  *Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God' 
(Col.  iii.  3).  We  are  therefore  prepared  to  understand  that  there 
was  no  contradiction  in  our  first  parents  surviving  their  transgres- 
sion. The  forbidden  tree  was  a  upas,  not  literally,  but  morally 
and  indirectly.  Adam  lived  930  years  before  his  body  was  laid 
in  that  dust  from  which  he  had  been  taken.  Augustine  tells  us  of 
three  kinds  of  death,  but  which  he  defines  in  each  instance  to  be 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  that  which  dies  of  a  constituent  element 
possessed  of  a  higher  vitality.  The  body  dies  when  it  is  separated 
Irom  the  soul ;  the  soul  dies  when  it  is  separated  from  God ;  the 
entire  man  suffers  death  when  the  soul,  after  reunion  with  the 
body,  is  banished  from  the  Divine  presence.*  Tliis  is  the  consum- 
mation of  punishment ;  the  second  death,  the  destruction  of  body 
and  soul  in  hell.  The  immediate  effect  was  that  form  of  death  in 
which  the  soul  is  withdrawn  or  alienated  from  God.  The  trees  of 
the  garden  became  a  spiritual  burying-place,  where  our  first  parents 
thought  to  cover  themselves  from  the  eye  of  Deity,  just  as  the 
body  that  is  dead  is  covered  from  human  sight  by  the  dust  under 
which  it  is  laid.  It  is  this  moral  alienation,  which  is  the  lasting 
effect  of  the  Fall,  extending  to  the  whole  human  race,  not  washed 
away  by  any  process  so  simple  as  the  application  of  baptismal 
water,  but  which  continues  to  work  in  every  unregenerate  soul, 
itself  a  form  of  death  unto  death,  as  might  be  expected,  bringing 

8  '  Cam  erffo  requiritur,  quam  mortem  Deas  primis  hominibus  fuerit  comminatiis, 
81  ab  eo  manoatam  transgrederentur  acceptum,  nee  obedientiam  custodirent ;  atrom 
animse,  an  corporis,  an  totins  hominis,  an  illam  quse  appellatur  secanda ;  respon- 
dendum est,  omnes.  Prima  enim  ex  daabus  constat ;  secanda  ex  omnibus  tota. 
Sicut  enim  uniyersa  terra  ex  multis  terris,  et  universa  Ecclesia  ex  multis  constat 
Ecclesiis ;  sic  universa  mors  ex  omnibus.  Qaoniam  prima  constat  ex  duabus,  ana 
anim«,  altera  corporis ;  ut  sit  prima  totius  hominis  mors,  cum  anima  sine  Deo  et 
sine  corpore  ad  tempus  pcenas  luit;  secunda  vero,  ubi  anima  sine  Deo  cum  corpore 
poenas  stemas  luit.  Quando  ergo  dixit  Deus  primo  illi  homini,  qaem  in  paradiso 
constituerat,  de  cibo  vetito,  **Quacunqae  die  ederitis  ex  eo,  morte  moriemini:" 
non  tantum  primse  mortis  partem  priorem,  ubi  anima  priyatur  Deo ;  nee  tantum 
posteriorem,  ubi  corpus  priyatur  anima;  nee  solum  ipsam  totam  primam,  ubi  anima 
et  a  Deo  et  a  corpore  separata  punitur ;  sed  quicquid  mortis  est  usque  ad  noyis- 
simam,  quse  secunda  dicitur  qua  est  nulla  posterior,  comminatio  ilia  complexa  est.' 
~  AnouBTiNUB,  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xii. 
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forth  fruit  unto  death.  It  is  this  primary  disorganization  of  the 
individual  which  baffles  all  merely  human  ethical  systems,  render- 
ing strict  obedience  to  law  a  thing  impossible,  in  other  words,  for- 
bidding man  to  attempt  a  justifying  righteousness  of  his  own.  The 
contemplation  of  sin  does  indeed,  in  its  every  aspect,  deepen  the 
conviction  that  a  remedial  religion  is  that  which  we  require.  The 
stem  demands  of  holiness  prostrate  the  sinner  in  the  dust,  and 
happy  is  he,  if  the  law  assumes  its  true  functions  as  the  vaiixystryof 
elf  A/3i(rTov,  that  he  may  find  pardon  through  Him  who  was  made 
sin  for  us,  though  he  knew  no  sin. 

The  disobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve  affords  us  the  illustration 
on  which  we  would  most  fully  depend  for  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
sin.  Superficially  considered  it  would  seem  a  trivial  act;  more 
closely  examined  it  was  the  unfurling  of  a  standard  of  rebellion ; 
and  in  so  styling  it,  the  very  metaphor  we  employ  peculiarly  de- 
scribes its  characteristic  features,  as  it  is  based  on  an  act  which, 
without  being  trivial,  is  in  the  highest  degree  symbolical  and  sig- 
nificant. Adam's  disobedience,  moreover,  was  the  result  of  a 
prol^tion  in  which  unf  alien  beings  were  concerned ;  it  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  even  this  scanty  history  shall  teU  us  whether 
God's  lapsed  creatures  obeyed  or  disobeyed.  Dr.  Gumming,  in 
his  chapter  headed  '  The  ftoto-martyr,'  referring  to  the  death  of 
Abel,  discusses  with  considerable  force  the  early  antagonism  of 
those  principles  which  have  in  all  ages  been  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  those  who  serve  God  and  those  who  serve  him  not.  '  The 
first  evidence  of  Adam's  sin  after  the  fall,'  he  remarks,  ^  was  the 
quarrel  of  two  brothers ;  its  first  direct  fioiit  was  murder.'  This 
painful  truth  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  even  the  more  sceptical  of 
those  who  peruse  the  brief  annals  of  primeval  humanity.  Eve  is 
not  portrayed  to  us  bowing  herself  over  the  lifeless  form  of  her  son 
Abel,  as  Kachel  wept  for  her  children  and  would  not  be  comforted ; 
but  it  was  a  bitter  page  in  that  book  she  had  so  fatally  coveted, 
and  one  to  be  read  so  soon — the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

It  would  lead  us,  perhaps,  too  far  astray  from  our  path,  which 
we  are  compelled  to  straiten  in  an  investigation  of  so  wide  a  sub- 
ject as  human  transgression,  were  we  to  particularize  sins,  or  even 
to  comment  on  that  '  sin  unto  death '  unbelief,  or  the  rejection  of 
a  remedy ;  but  we  cannot  omit  a  reference  to  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Cumming's,  that  '  Cain  ignored  the  Fall.'  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  and  last  struggle  of  human  nature,  whether  to 
admit  or  to  reject  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in-working  of 
*  death.'  It  is  not  denied  that  God  alone  has  a  'quickening' 
power,  and,  consequently,  that  if  man  be  *  dead,'  he  has  not  m 
himself  the  remedy.  Let  evil  assume  a  less  desperate  form,  and 
human  effort  shall  suffice ;  but  if  that  which  is  ^ared  be  indeed 
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the  real  state  of  the  case,  man  has  but  one  resource.  On  this 
fundamental  controversy  depend  all  the  religions  in  the  world. 
But  we  will  see  how  Dr.  Gumming  develops  this  weighty  thought. 

'  Cain  looked  upon  the  world,  as  if  the  Fall  had  never  been,  as  if 
ruin  had  never  smitten  it,  and  as  if  all  things  were,  in  his  day,  precisely 
as  they  were  when  Adam  and  Eve  walked  in  Paradise,  and  responded 
to  the  voice  of  their  Father,  whose  footsteps  they  heard  at  morning 
and  at  eventide.  We  not  only  gather  that  one  offered  by  faith  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  and  the  other  through  want  of  £uth,  a  rejected 
sacrifice,  but  we  gather  this  from  the  very  nature  of  their  offerings. 
Cain  took  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  ground,  and  offered  them 
unto  God.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  Adam's  and  Eve's 
offerings  before  they  fell ;  and  Cain  continued  tlie  same  practice,  reject- 
ing the  fact  of  a  great  disruption,  treating  it  as  if  it  had  never  been ; 
and  therefore,  when  Cain  was  about  to  onet  to  God,  he  walked  forth  at 
the  sun-rising,  and  gathered  flowers,  not  yet  so  blasted  as  ours  are, 
because  sin  had  not  then  made  such  inroads  into  creation  as  it  has  since 
made.  He  gathered  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  still  grew  beneath 
the  cherubim  that  guarded  the  gates  of  Eden  from  access.  He  wove 
these  flowers  into  a  garland ;  he  laid  that  garland  upon  the  altar  of 
God,  and  stood  before  God,  and  said,  '^  O  God,  thy  smiles  gave  to  these 
flowers  their  exquisite  tints.  Thy  breath,  O  God,  gave  to  these  roses 
their  delicious  fragrance.  Thy  fingers,  and  thy  g^reat  wisdom  shaped 
every  petal,  and  trimmed  it  as  exquisitely  as  if  thy  wisdom  liad  nothing 
else  to.  And  I  take  these  flowers.  Great  Creator,  Great  Preserver, 
and  I  lay  them  upon  thy  altar,  as  an  offering  expressive  of  my  belief 
in  thee  as  the  Creator  of  all,  and  of  my  trust  in  thee  as  the  Preserver 
of  all,  Amen.''*^    The  offering  was  rejected,  and  the  offerer  too.' — 

In  pursuing  our  investigation  of  the  nature  of  sin,  there  remains 
another  aspect  which  needs  illustration — its  power  of  spreading. 
And  this  is  amply  supplied  in  the  history  of  the  antediluvian 
world.  We  have  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  the  fundamental 
definition  that  sin  is  transgression  of  the  law.  The  case  of  Adam 
and  Eve  exhibits  the  struggle  of  law  and  human  will  in  unfallen 
beings ;  that  of  Cain  and  Abel  reveals  the  same  stri^gle  in  those 
who  are  already  imder  the  power  of  evil,  having  opposite  results  in 

^  The  anthor  does  not  stay  to  point  out  the  modem  sen^mentalism  a^amst  which 
this  prayer,  placed  in  Cain's  mouth  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  fancy,  is  ironicaUy 
directed ;  but  the  satire  is  not  the  less  trenchant.  The  most  dangerous  form  of 
infidelity,  with  which  we  have  to  combat  at  the  present  day,  is  that  which  affects 
the  language  of  natural  religion,  rears  crystal-temples  in  which  to  offer  the  fhiits 
of  the  ground  as  sacrifices,  appropriates  the  Sabbath  as  the  best  day  for  this  Cain- 
worship,  engages  men  of  science  as  Priests  and  Leyites,  and  for  prophets  has  no 
lack  of  newspaper  editors,  lecturers,  popular  orators,  et  hoc  genita  omne — nor  even  of 
politicians  and  statesmen.  One  single  Micaiah  were  worth  them  all.^  We  would 
gladly,  were  space  at  our  command,  quote  at  greater  length  from  this  admirable 
volume,  in  which  we  find  a  vigour  of  treatment,  an  extent  of  research,  and  an 
eloquence  of  expression,  which  wiU  doubtless  enhance  the  reputation,  already 
bigh,  of  the  author. 

H   2 
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the  two  individuals,  and  in  one  of  them  leading  to  the  commission 
.of  that  greatest  of  crimes,  a  '  brother's  murder.'  In  the  multiply- 
ing progeny  of  Adajn,  the  Spirit  of  God  continued  to  strive,  but  it 
is  very  evident  that  each  victory  of  sin,  whilst  it  strengthened  the 
lust,  diminished  the  resistance ;  that,  in  short,  the  letters  in  which 
the  law  was  engraven  on  the  heart  gradually  became  less  plain, 
tmd  tended  to  entire  efiacement.  The  case  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  flood  exhibits  to  us  the  state  into  which  man  passes  when 
the  struggle  against  sin  is  reduced  to  the  feeblest  efforts.  '  God 
looked  upon  the  earth,  and  behold  it  was  corrupt'  The  salt  had 
palpably  lost  its  savour.  The  immediate  cause  of  tins  degeneracy 
IS  explained  to  us  by  the  marriages  of  the  sons  of  God  and*  the 
daughters  of  men,  by  which  is  generally  understood  the  inter- 
iaaingling  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
with  those  who  were  alienated  from  it.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Truth  may  be 
invested  and  captured.  Hence  the  corruption,  hence  the  judicial 
akuidonm^nt  to  a  reprobate  mind.  'Deum,'  says  Auffustine, 
*filii  Dei  neglexerunt,  et  filias  hominum"  dilexerunt.'  *  Because 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge '  is  a  similar 
reason  assigned  to  similar  results  in  another  age.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  only  true  moral  unity  in  man  is  based  upon  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Sin  is  a  centrifugal  power,  driving 
the  prodigal  farther  and  farther  from  his  home ;  sin  is  a  scattering 
and  violating  power,  placing  men  in  antagonism  to  each  other, 
and  leaving  them  to  the  rule  of  a  blinded  selfishness.  '  Corrup- 
tion,' therefore,  generates  'violence,'  and  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  where  the  tenfold  measure  of  human  life  gave  ampler  scope 
for  every  false  principle,  the  wickedness  of  man  reached  a  fearml 
climax.     The  leaven  was  seen  to  leaven  the  lump. 

The  study  of  sin  and  its  nature  is  by  no  means  distasteful  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  incidental  to  all  history ;  it  is  the 
staple  of  dramatic  literature,  and  especially  of  satire ;  but  with  this 
insight  into  the  disease  they  stop.  The  true  object  of  the  inquiry 
with  every  serious  mind  is  to  find  a  remedy,  and  this  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  the  speculations  of  casuists  nor  in  the  schemes  of 
politicians,  but  in  that  Gospel  which  reveals  life  and  immortality, 
which  lifts  up  a  perfect  standard  of  righteousness  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus;  whicli  brmgs  men  to  God  tlm)ugh  His  mediatorial  work, 
and  thus,  by  awakening  Divine  love  in  the  heart  through  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  creates  harmony  where  once  had  been 
hopeless  discord.  C.  D. 
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The  Life  and  JSpistles  of  St  Paul  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  2  vols.  4to.  1850- 
1852. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  perceive  the  successive  appearance  of  various 
works  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  subject  is  all  but  inexhaustible,  and  different  minds  will  neces- 
sarily look  at  it  in  different  lights.  The  advantages  of  manifold 
views  are  obvious.  We  may  hope  for  new  light  and  fresh  illustra- 
tions. It  is  not  our  intention  to  descant  on  the  greatness  of  the 
theme,  else  we  might  be  tempted  to  compose  an  elaborate  essay^ 
instead  of  a  review  moiperly  so  called.  The  character  and  life  o£ 
such  an  apostle  as  Paul  have  been  often  described  in  glowing  lan- 
guage by  sermon  writers  and  essayists,  though  it  may  te  questioned 
whether  they  have  yet  been  adequately  treated  by  any  one  author. 
Indeed  no  common  mind  is  required  to  do  them  full  justice.  In- 
spiration itself  is  demanded  to  pourtray  the  grand  features  of  a 
soul  like  that  which  lodged  in  the  feeble  body  of  him  to  whom 
Christianity  owes  so  much. 

The  work  before  us  is  constructed  on  a  comprehensive  plan. 
There  is  no  other  on  the  same  subject  exactly  similar  or  equally 
extensive. 

'  The  purport  of  this  work,'  it  is  stated,  *  is  to  give  a  living  picture 
of  St.  Paul  himself,  and  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur« 
rounded. 

*  The  biography  of  the  Apostle  must  be  compiled  from  two  sources ; 
first,  his  own  letters ;  and,  secondly,  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  latter,  after  a  slight  sketch  of  his  eai'ly  history,  supplies 
us  with  fuller  details  of  his  middle  life ;  and  his  Epistles  afford  much 
subsidiary  information  concerning  his  missionary  labours  during  the 
same  period.  The  light  concentrated  upon  this  portion  of  his  coursQ 
makes  darker,  by  contrast,  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon  the  remainder ; 
for  we  are  left  to  gain  what  knowledge  we  can  of  his  later  years  from 
scattered  hints  in  a  few  short  letters  of  his  own,  and  from  a  single  sen« 
tence  of  his  disciple  Clement. 

'  But  in  order  to  present  anything  like  a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul's 
career,  much  more  is  necessary  than  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  even  where  it  is  fullest.  Every  step  of  his  course  brings  us 
into  contact  with  some  new  phase  of  ancient  life  unfamiliar  to  our 
modem  experience,  and  upon  which  we  must  throw  light  from  other 
sources,  if  we  wish  to  form  a  distinct  image  in  the  mind.  For  example^ 
to  comprehend  the  influences  under  which  he  grew  to  manhood,  we 
must  realise  the  position  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Taisus,  "  the  chief  city 
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of  Cilicia ;"  we  must  understand  the  kind  of  education  which  the  son  of 
such  a  family  would  receive  as  a  boy  in  his  Hebrew  home,  or  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  his  riper  youth  ^^  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel "  in  Jerusalem ;  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  profession  for 
which  he  was  to  be  prepared  by  this  training,  and  appreciate  the  station 
and  duties  of  an  expounder  of  the  law  ;  and  that  we  may  be  fully  quali- 
fied to  do  all  this,  we  should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the  Roman 
empire  at  the  time,  and  especially  of  its  system  in  the  provinces.  We 
should  also  understand  the  political  position  of  the  Jews  of  the  ^^  dis- 
persion ;"  we  should  be,  so  to  speak,  hearers  in  their  synagogues ;  we 
should  be  students  of  their  rabbinical  theology ;  and  in  like  manner,  as 
we  follow  the  Apostle  in  the  different  stag-es  of  his  varied  and  adven- 
turous career,  we  must  strive  continually  to  bring  out,  in  their  true 
brightness,  the  half-eflaced  forms  and  colouring  of  the  scene  in  which 
he  acts ;  and  while  he  ^^  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
by  all  means  save  some,"  we  must  form  to  ourselves  a  living  likeness 
of  the  things  and  of  the  men  among  which  he  moved,  if  we  would 
rightly  estimate  his  work.  Thus  we  must  study  Christiaiuty  rising  in 
the  midst  of  Judaism ;  we  must  realise  the  position  of  its  early  churches 
with  their  mixed  society,  to  which  Jews,  proselytes,  and  heathens  had 
each  contributed  a  characteristic  element;  we  must  qualify  ourselves 
to  be  umpires,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  their  violent  internal  divisions  ; 
we  must  listen  to  the  strife  of  their  schismatic  parties,  when  one  said, 
'*  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos ;"  we  must  study  the 
true  character  of  those  early  heresies,  which  even  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  advocated  impurity  and  lawlessness,  claiming  the  right  ^^  to 
sin  that  grace  might  abound,"  ^^  de61ing  the  mind  and  conscience  "  of 
their  followers,  and  making  them  ^^  abominable  and  disobedient,  and  to 
every  g^ood  work  reprobate ;"  we  must  trace  the  extent  to  which  Greek 
philosophy,  Judaising  formalism,  and  Eastern  superstition,  blended  their 
tainting  influence  with  the  pure  fermentation  of  that  new  leaven  which 
was  at  last  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  civilized  society.  Again,  to 
understand  St.  Paul's  personal  history  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
we  must  know  the  state  of  the  different  populations  which  he  visited ; 
the  character  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  at  the  epoch ;  the  points 
of  intersection  between  the  political  history  of  the  world  and  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative ;  the  social  organization  and  gradation  of  ranks,  for  which 
he  enjoins  respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which  he  specially  refers 
in  many  of  his  letters;  the  relations  between  parents  and  children, 
slaves  and  masters,  which  he  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with  the  loving 
spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  the  quality  and  influence,  under  the  early  empire, 
of  the  Greek  f|nd  Roman  religions,  whose  effete  corruptness  he  de- 
nounces with  such  indignant  scorn ;  the  public  amusements  of  the 
people,  whence  he  draws  topics  of  warning  or  illustration ;  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Roman  law,  under  which  he  was  so  frequently  arraigned ; 
the  courts  in  which  he  was  tried,  and  the  magistrates  by  whose  sentence 
he  suffered  ;  the  legionary  soldiers  who  acted  as  his  guards ;  the  roads 
by  which  he  travelled,  whether  through  the  mountains  of  Lycaonia  or 
the  marshes  of  Latium ;  the  course  of  commerce  by  which  his  journeys 
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were  so  often  regulated ;  and  the  character  of  that  imperfect  navigation 
by  which  his  life  was  so  many  times  endangered. 

^  While  thus  trying  to  live  in  the  life  of  a  bygone  age,  and  to  call 
up  the  figure  of  the  past  from  its  tomb,  duly  robed  in  all  its  former 
raiment,  every  help  is  welcome  which  enables  us  to  fill  up  the  dim  out-* 
line  in  any  part  of  its  reality.  Especially  we  delight  to  look  upon  the 
only  one  of  the  manifold  features  of  that  past  existence  which  is  still 
living.  We  remember  with  pleasure  that  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the 
sky,  still  combine  for  us  in  the  same  landscapes  which  passed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  way^ring  Apostle.  The  plain  of  Cilicia,  the  snowy  db- 
tances  of  Taurus,  the  cold  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Cydnus,  the  broad 
Orontes,  under  the  shadow  of  its  steep  banks,  with  their  thickets  of  jas- 
mine and  oleander ;  the  hills  whicli  ^'  stand  about  Jerusalem,"  the 
"  arched  fountains  cold "  in  the  ravines  below,  and  those  "  flowery 
brooks  beneath  that  wash  their  hallowed  feet ;"  the  capes  and  islands 
of  the  Grecian  Sea,  the  craggy  summit  of  Areopagus,  the  land-locked 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  the  towering  cone  of  Etna,  the  voluptuous  loveli- 
ness of  the  Campanian  shore :  all  these  remain  to  us,  the  imperishable 
handiwork  of  nature.  We  can  still  look  upon  the  same  trees  and  flowers 
which  he  saw  clothing  the  mountains,  giving  colour  to  the  plains  or 
reflected  in  the  rivers;  we  may  think  of  him  among  the  palms  of 
Syria,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  olives  of  Attica,  the  green  Isthmian 
pines  of  Corinth,  whose  leaves  wove  those  '^  fading  garlands "  which 
he  contrasts  with  "the  incorruptible  crown,"  the  prize  for  which  he 
fought.  Nay,  we  can  even  still  look  upon  some  of  t)ie  works  of  man 
which  filled  him  with  wonder  or  moved  him  to  indignation.  The 
"  temples  made  with  hands  "  which  rose  before  him — the  very  apothe- 
osis of  idolatry — on  the  Acropolis,  still  stand  in  almost  undiminished 
majesty  and  beauty.  The  mole  on  which  he  landed  at  Puteoli  still 
stretches  its  ruins  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  The  remains  of 
the  Baian  villas,  whose  marble  porticoes  he  then  beheld  glittering  in 
the  sunset,  his  first  specimen  of  Italian  luxury,  still  are  seen  along  the 
shore.  We  may  still  enter  Home  as  he  did  by  the  same  Appian  road, 
through  the  same  Capenian  gate,  and  wander  among  the  ruins  of 
"  Caesar's  palace  "  on  tlie  Palatine,  while  our  eye  rests  upon  the  same 
aqueducts  radiating  over  the  Campagna  to  the  unchanging  hills.  Those 
who  have  visited  these  spots  must  often  have  felt  a  thrill  of  recollection 
as  they  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle :  they  must  have  been  con- 
scious how  much  the  identity  of  the  outward  scene  brought  them  into 
communion  with  him,  while  they  tried  to  image  to  themselves  the 
feelings  with  which  he  must  have  looked  upon  the  objects  before  them. 
They  who  have  experienced  this  will  feel  how  imperfect  a  biography 
of  St.  Paul  must  be  without  faithful  representations  of  the  places  which 
he  visited.  It  is  hoped  that  the  views  which  are  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  and  which  liave  been  drawn  for  this  special  object,  will 
supply  thb  desideratum ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  purposes  of  such 
a  biography,  nothing  but  true  and  faithful  representations  of  the  real 
/scenes  will  be  valuable :  these  are  what  is  wanted,  and  bot  ideal  repre- 
sentations, even  though  copied  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters; 
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for,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  ^'  nature  and  reality  painted  at  the  time, 
and  on  the  spot,  a  nobler  cartoon  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens 
than  the  immortal  Raf&elle  afterwards  has  done/' 

^  For  a  similar  reason  maps  have  been  added,  exhibiting,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  can  at  present  be  attained,  the  physical  features  of 
the  countries  visited,  and  some  of  the  ancient  routes  through  them ; 
together  with  plans  of  the  most  important  cities,  and  maritime  charts 
of  the  coasts  i»  here  they  were  required. 

^  Whil^  thus  endeavouring  to  represent  faithfully  the  natural  objects 
and  architectural  remains  connected  with  the  narrative,  it  has  likewise 
been  attempted  to  give  such  illustrations  as  were  needful  of  the  minor 
productions  of  human  art  as  they  existed  in  the  first  century.  For  this 
purpose  engravings  of  coins  have  been  given  in  all  cases  where  they 
seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  history ; 
and  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  stores  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
as  well  as  to  the  collection  of  the  Vatican  and  the  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus. 

*  But  after  all  this  is  done — after  we  have  endeavoured,  with  every 
help  we  can  command,  to  reproduce  the  picture  of  St.  Paul's  deeds 
and  times — ^how  small  would  our  knowledge  of  himself  remain,  if  we  had 
no  other  record  of  him  left  us  but  the  story  of  his  adventures.  If  his 
letters  had  never  come  down  to  us,  we  should  have  known  indeed  what 
he  did  and  suffered,  but  we  should  have  had  very  little  idea  of  what  he 
was.  Even  if  we  could  perfectly  succeed  in  restoring  the  image  of  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  he  moved — even  if  we  could,  as  in  a 
magic  mirror,  behold  him  speaking  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  with  his 
Ephesian  hearers  in  their  national  costume  around  him — we  should 
still  see  very  little  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  must  listen  to  his  words,  if 
we  would  learn  to  know  him.  If  fancy  did  her  utmost,  she  could  give 
us  only  his  outward  not  his  inward  life.  ^'  His  bodily  presence,"  so 
his  enemies  declared,  was  "  weak  and  contemptible ;"  but  "  his  letters," 
even  they  allowed,  **  were  weighty  and  powerful."  Moreover,  an  effort 
of  imagination  and  memory  is  needed  to  recall  the  past,  but  in  his 
Epistles  St.  Paul  is  present  with  us.  ^<  His  words  are  not  dead  words ; 
they  are  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet,"  touching,  in  a  thousand 
hearts  at  this  very  hour,  the  same  chord  of  feeling  which  vibrated  to 
their  first  utterance.  We,  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can 
bear  witness  now,  as  fully  as  could  a  Byzantine  audience  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  the  saying  of  Chrysostom,  that  "  Paul  by  his  letters 
still  lives  in  the  mouths  of  men  throughout  the  whole  world ;  by  them, 
not  only  his  own  converts,  but  all  the  faithful  even  unto  this  day,  yea 
and  all  the  saints  who  are  yet  to  be  bom,  until  Christ's  coming  again, 
both  have  been  and  shall  be  blessed."  His  Epistles  are  to  his  inward 
life  what  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Asia  and  Greece  and  Italy  are 
to  his  outward  life— the  imperishable  part  which  still  remains  to  us, 
when  all  that  time  can  ruin  has  passed  away.' — Introduction,  vol.  i. 
pp.  iii.-ix.  • 

In  conformity  with  this  purpose  a  minute  narrative  of  the 
Apostle's  life  is  presented,  extracted  from  his  letters  and  the  Acta 
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of  the  Apostles.  All  his  journeys  are  traced ;  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  places  he  visited  or  touched  at  copio^y  exhibited  ; 
the  seas  he  sailed,  the  roads  he  travelled,  the  scenery  he  moved 
among,  the  customs  and  usages  alluded  to  in  his  epistles  or  life 
described ;  and  besides,  a  paraphrastic  translation  of  all  that  he 
said  or  wrote,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  carefully  set  forth. 
The  range  of  subjects  embraced  is  wide  and  far-reaching.  A  wealth 
of  illustrative  matter,  from  almost  every  available  source,  is  poured 
forth,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  the  reader  who  has  not 
examined  the  work  for  himself,  a  true  idea  of  its  contents.  No 
greater  affluence  of  knowledge  than  is  applied  here  to  produce  a 
vivid  portraiture  of  the  Apostle  in  all  his  works  of  faith  and  labours 
of  love  has  ever  been  brought  together.  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  leading  modes  of  illus- 
tration employed  by  the  writers,  and  afterwards  discuss  their  cha- 
racter and  value. 

Here  is  the  description  of  Galatia : — 

^  We  come  now  to  a  political  division  of  Asia  Minor,  which  demands 
a  more  careful  attention.  Its  sacred  interest  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  others,  and  its  history  is  more  peculiar.  The  Christians  of  Ga- 
latia were  they  who  received  the  Apostle  "  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel," 
who,  ^Mf  it  had  been  possible,  would  have  plucked  out  their  eyes  and 
given  them  to  him,"  and  then  were  "  so  soon  removed  "  by  new  teachers 
"  from  him  that  called  them  to  another  gospel ;"  who  began  to  "  run 
well,"  and  then  were  hindered ;  who  were  **  bewitched  "  by  that  zeal 
which  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  were  as  ready, 
in  the  fervour  of  their  party  spirit,  to  "  bite  and  devour  one  another " 
as  they  were  willing  to  change  their  teachers  and  their  gospels.  It  is 
no  mere  fancy  which  discovers  in  these  expressions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
indications  of  the  character  of  that  remarkable  race  of  mankind,  which 
all  writers,  from  Caesar  to  Thierry,  have  described  as  susceptible  of 
quick  impressions  and  sudden  changes,  with  a  fickleness  equal  to  their 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  constant  liability  to  that  disunion  which 
is  the  fruit  of  excessive  vanity — that  race,  which  has  not  only  pro- 
duced one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  modern  times,  but  which,  long 
before  tlie  Christian  era,  wandering  forth  from  their  early  European 
seats,  burnt  Rome  and  pillaged  Delphi,  founded  an  empire  in  Northern 
Italy  more  than  co-extensive  with  Austrian  Lombardy,  and  another  in 
Asia  Minor  equal  in  importance  to  one  of  the  laigest  pachalicks. 

'  For  the  "  Galatia  "  of  the  New  Testament  was  really  the  "  Gaul " 
of  the  East.  The  ^'  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  "  would  more  literally  and 
more  correctly  be  called  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Gauls."  When  Livy,  in 
his  account  of  the  Roman  campaigns  in  Galatia,  speaks  of  its  inhabitants, 
he  always  calls  them  "  Gauls."  When  the  Greek  historians  speak  of 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France,  the  word  they  use  is  "  Galatians." 
The  two  terms  are  merely  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  the  same  ^'  bar- 
barian "  appellation. 
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<  That  emigration  of  the  Gauls,  which  ended  in  the  settlement  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  less  famous  than  those  which  led  to  the  disasters  in  Italy 
and  Greece ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  latter  of  these  two 
emigrations,  and  its  results  were  more  permanent.  The  warriors  who 
roamed  over  the  Cevennes,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  reappear 
on  the  Halys  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Dindymus.  They  exchange  the 
superstitions  of  Druidism  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Cybele. 
The  very  name  of  the  chief  Galatian  tribe  is  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  earliest  history  of  France ;  and  Jerome  says  that,  in  his 
own  day,  the  language  spoken  at  Ancyra  was  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Treves.  The  Galatians  were  a  stream  from  that  torrent  of  bar- 
barians which  poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  our  era, 
and  which  recoiled  in  confusion  from  the  clifis  of  Delphi.  Some  tribes 
had  previously  separated  from  the  main  army,  and  penetrated  into 
Thrace ;  here  they  were  joined  by  certain  of  the  fugitives,  and  together 
they  appeared  on  the  coasts,  wliich  are  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea  from  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  of  Bithynia.  The  wars  with 
which  that  kingdom  was  harassed  made  their  presence  acceptable. 
Nicomedes  was  the  Vortigern  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  two  Gaulish 
chieftains,  Leonor  and  Lutar,  may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  two  legend- 
ary heroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion.  Some  difficulties  occurred  in 
the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  curiously  contrast  with  the  easy 
voyages  of  our  piratic  ancestors.  But,  once  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  Gauls  lost  no  time  in  spreading  over  the  whole  peninsula  with  their 
arms  and  devastation.  In  their  first  crossing  over  we  have  compared 
them  to  the  Saxons.  In  their  first  occupation  they  may  be  more  fitly 
compared  to  the  Danes ;  for  they  were  a  moveable  army  rather  than  a 
nation,  encamping,  marching,  and  plundering  at  will.  They  stationed 
themselves  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  drove  their  chaiiots  in  the 
plain  of  the  Cayster.  They  divided  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  among 
their  three  tribes.  They  levied  tribute  on  cities,  and  even  on  kings. 
The  wars  of  the  East  found  them  various  occupations.  They  hired 
themselves  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  They  were  the  royal  guards  of 
the  Kings  of  Syria,  and  the  Mamelukes  of  the  Ptolemies  in  E^pt. 

^The  surrounding  monarchs  gradually  curtailed  their  power,  and 
repressed  them  within  narrower  limits.  First  Antiochus  Soter  drove 
the  Tectosages,  and  then  Eumenes  drove  the  Trocmi  and  Tolistoboii 
into  the  central  district  which  afterwards  became  Galatia.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  definitely  marked  out  and  surrounded  by  the  other  states  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  they  retained  a  geographical  position  similar  to  that  of 
Hungary  in  the  midst  of  its  Sclavonic  neighbours.  By  degrees  they 
coalesced  into  a  number  of  small  confederate  states,  and  ultimately  into 
one  united  kingdom.  Successive  circumstances  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Romans  in  various  ways :  first,  by  a  religious  embassy 
sent  from  Rome  to  obtain  peaceful  possession  of  the  sacred  image  of 
Cybele;  secondly,  by  the  campaign  of  Manlius,  who  reduced  their 
power  and  left  them  a  nominal  independence ;  and  then  throtj^h  the 
period  of  hazardous  alliance  with  the  rival  combatants  in  the  civil  wars. 
The  first  Deiotarus  was  made  king  by  Pompey,  fled  before  Caesar  at  the 
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battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  defended  before  the  conqueror  by  Cicero, 
in  a  speech  which  still  remains  to  us.  The  second  Deiotarus,  like  his 
fiither,  was  Cicero's  friend,  and  took  charge  of  his  son  and  nephew 
during  the  Cilician  campaign.  Amyntas,  who  succeeded  him,  owed  his 
power  to  Antony,  but  prudently  went  over  to  Augustus  in  the  battle 
of  Actium.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  e^rtent  of  Galatia,  and  placed  it  under  a  governor.  It 
was  now  a  province,  reaching  from  the  borders  of  Asia  and  Bithynia 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  "  cities  of  Lya- 
conia." 

*  Henceforward,  like  the  Western  Gaul,  this  territory  was  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  though  retaining  the  traces  of  its  history  in  the  cha- 
racter and  language  of  its  principal  inhabitants.  There  was  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Gaul,  that  the 
latter  was  more  rapidly  and  more  completely  assimilated  to  Italy.  It 
passed  from  its  barbarian  to  its  Roman  state,  without  being  subjected  to 
any  intermediate  civilization.  The  Gauls  of  the  East,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  long  been  familiar  with  the  Greek  language  and  the  Greek  culture. 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  was  written  in  Greek.  The  contemporary  inscriptions 
of  the  province  are  usually  in  the  same  language.  The  Galatians 
themselves  are  frequently  called  Gallo-Grsecians ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  must  have  been  of  pure  Grecian  origin. 
Another  section  of  the  population,  the  early  Phrygians,  were  probably 
numerous,  but  in  a  lower  and  more  degraded  position.  The  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  the  province  implies  that  it  was  in  some 
respects  favourable  for  traffic  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  district  must 
have  been  constantly  intersected  by  the  course  of  caravans  from  Ar- 
menia, the  Hellespont,  and  the  South.  The  Roman  itineraries  inform 
us  of  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  great  towns  near  the 
Halys  and  the  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  These  circumstances  are 
closely  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  shall  return  to 
them  again  when  we  describe  St.  Paul's  first  reception  in  Galatia.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  261-266. 

The  following  description  of  the  mode  of  teaching  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  paces  where  instruction  was  communicated,  is  intro- 
duced after  a  notice  of  Gamaliel : — 

*  Until  the  formation  of  the  later  Rabbinical  colleges,  which  flou- 
rished after  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Jerusalem,  the  instruction  in 
the  divinity  schools  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  oral.  There  was  a 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  book  except  the  Sacred  Writings. 
The  system  was  one  of  Scriptural  exegesis.  Josephus  remarks,  at  the 
close  of  his  Antiquities,  that  the  one  thing  most  prized  by  his  country- 
men was  power  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  "  They  give  to  that 
man,"  he  says,  "the  testimony  of  being  a  wise  man,  who  is  fully 
acquainted  with  our  laws,  and  is  able  to  interpret  their  meaning."  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  our  sources  of  information,  the  method 
of  instruction  was  something  of  this  kind.  At  the  meetings  of  learned 
men,  some  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  was  taken  as  a  text,  or  some 
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topic  for  discussion  propounded  in  Hebrew,  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  by  means  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  made  the  subject 
of  commentary ;  various  interpretations  were  given,  aphorisms  were 
propounded,  all^ories  suggested,  and  the  opinions  of  ancient  doctors 
quoted  and  discu^ed.  At  these  discussions  the  younger  students  were 
present,  to  listen  or  to  inquire,  or,  in  the  sacred  words  of  St  Luke, 
''  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions  ;*'  for  it  was  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Jewish  schools,  that  the  pupil  was  encouraged  to  cateduse  the 
teacher.  Contradictory  opinions  were  expressed  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. This  is  evident  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Talmud,  which 
gives  us  the  best  notions  of  the  scholastic  disputes  of  the  Jews.  This 
remarkable  body  of  Rabbinical  jurisprudence  has  been  compared  to  the 
Roman  body  of  civil  law ;  but  in  one  respect  it  might  suggest  a  better 
comparison  with  our  own  English  common  law,  in  that  it  is  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  various  and  often  inconsistent  precedents ;  the  arguments 
and  opinions  which  it  contains  show  very  plainly  that  the  Jewish  doctors 
must  often  have  been  occupied  with  the  most  frivolous  questions — that 
'^  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin "  were  eagerly  discussed,  while  "  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  "  were  neglected ;  but  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  passing  a  hasty  judgment  on  ancient  volumes,  which  are  full 
of  acknowledged  difficulties.  What  we  read  of  the  system  of  the 
Cabbala  has  often  the  appearance  of  an  unintelligible  jargon ;  but  in  all 
ages  it  has  been  true  that  '^  the  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as 
nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies."  If  we  could  look  back 
upon  the  assemblies  of  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  with  Gamaliel  in  the 
midst,  and  Saul  among  the  younger  speakers,  it  is  possible  that  the 
scene  would  be  as  strange  and  as  different  ftom  a  place  of  modem  educa- 
tion as  the  schools  now  seen  by  travellers  in  the  East  differ  from  contem- 
porary schools  in  England.  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  walks 
of  Plato  in  the  Academy,  or  the  lectures  of  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum. 
It  is  certain  that  these  free  and  public  discussions  of  the  Jews  tended 
to  create  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  among  the  people ;  that 
the  students  were  trained  there  in  a  system  of  excellent  dialectics  ;  that 
they  learnt  to  express  themselves  in  a  rapid  and  sententious  style,  often 
with  much  poetical  feeling ;  and  acquired  an  admirable  acquaintance 
with  the  words  of  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

*  These  "  Assemblies  of  the  Wise  "  were  possibly  a  continuation  of 
the  ^'  Schools  of  the  Prophets,"  which  are  mentioned  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Wherever  the  earlier  meetings  were  held, 
whether  at  the  gate  of  the  city  or  in  some  more  secluded  place,  we 
read  of  no  buildings  for  purposes  of  worsliip  or  instruction  before  the 
Captivity.  During  that  melancholy  period,  when  they  mourned  over 
their  separation  from  the  temple,  the  necessity  of  assemblies  must  have 
been  deeply  felt,  for  united  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  for  the 
singing  of  the  "  songs  of  Zion,"  and  for  remembering  the  "  Word  of  the 
Ijord."  When  they  returned,  the  public  reading  of  the  law  became  a 
practice  of  miiversal  interest,  and  from  this  period  we  must  date  the 
erectibn  of  synagogfies  in  the  different  towns  of  Palestine.  So  that 
St.  James  could  say,  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  ''  Moses  of  old  time 
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hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  Synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day."  To  this  later  period  the  74th  Psalm  may  be 
referred,  which  laments  over  the  burning  of  "  all  the  synagogues  of  God 
in  the  land."  These  buildings  are  not  mentioned  by  Jasephus  in  any 
of  the  earlier  passages  of  his  history ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles 
we  have  the  fullest  evidence  that  they  existed  in  all  the  small  towns  in 
Judaea,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed 
abroad.  It  seems  that  the  synagogues  often  consisted  of  two  apart- 
ments, one  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  the  offices  of  public  worship  ;  the 
other  for  the  meetings  of  learned  men,  for  discussions  concerning  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  discipline,  and  for  purposes  of  education.  'I'hus 
the  synagogties  and  the  schools  cannot  be  considered  as  two  separate 
subjects.  No  doubt  a  distinction  ^must  be  drawn  between  the  smaller 
schools  of  the  country  villages  and  the  great  divinity  schools  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  synagogue  which  was  built  by  the  centurion  at  Capernaum 
was  no  doubt  a  far  less  important  place  than  those  synagogues  in  the 
Holy  City,  where  "  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians, 
with  those  of  Asia  and  Cilicia,"  rose  up  as  one  man,  and  disputed 
against  St.  Stephen.  We  have  here  five  groups  of  foreign  Jews — two 
from  Africa,  two  from  Western  Asia,  and  one  from  Europe ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  of  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  the  East  were 
similarly  represented.  The  Rabbinical  writers  say  that  there  were  480 
synagogues  in  Jerusalem ;  and  though  this  must  be  an  exaggeration, 
yet  no  doubt  all  shades  of  Hellenistic  and  Aramaic  opinions  found  a 
home  in  the  common  metropolis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  eager  and 
enthusiastic  student  could  have  had  no  lack  of  excitements  to  stimulate 
his  religious  and  intellectual  activity  if  he  spent  the  years  of  his  youth 
in  that  city,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  ' — vol.  i.  pp.  63-66. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  translation  :— 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God,  and  Timo'     1    SaiutaUon. 
theus  the  brother,  to  the  holy  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ     2 
who  are  at  Colossae, 

Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father. 

I  give  continual  thanks  to  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus     3   Thanks- 
Christ  ;  in  my  prayers  for  you  (since  I  heard  of  your  faith  in     4   Seu^^conver- 
Christ  Jesus,  and  your  love  to  all  His  people) ;  because  of  the     5   ^ion. 
hope  laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens,    whereof  you   heard  the 
promise  in  the  truthful  word  of  the  glad  tidings ;  which  is  come     6 
to  you,  as  it  is  through  all  the  world,  where  it  bears  fruit  and 
grows,  as  it  does  also  among  you,  since  the  day  when  first  you 
heard  it,  and  learned  to  know  truly  the  grace  of  God.     And  thus     7 
you  were  taught  by  Epaphras  my  beloved  fellow-bondsman,  who  is 
a  faithful  servant  of  Christ  on  your  behalf.     And  it  is  he  who     8 
has  declared  to  me  your  love  for  me  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit. 

Wherefore  I  also,  since  the  day  when  first  I  begird  it,  cease  not     9 
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tion. 


AtonraKBt 
arid  nore' 

Tfitptif  of 

ClirUL 


llie  Golot- 
ilan*  bad 
boen   called 
from  bea- 
thenlsm,  and 
rpcondled  to 
QodbjrChriit. 


St.  VwxV* 

commlMion 

to  reveal  the 

Chrliiian 

tny«tory  of 

univcrMl 

ialvatioD. 


to  p»j  lor  joa,  and  to  Mk  of  God  tbat  71m  nay  lolly 

to  the  knowlege  of  Hi»  will ;  that  in  all  wisdom  and  quitnal 

10  understaDding  yoo  maj  walk  worthy  of  the  Lonl,  to  pkaae  Him 
in  all  things ;  that  you  may  bear  fruit  in  all  good  worica,  and 

11  g^ow  oootinually  in  the  knowledge  of  God;  that  you  may  be 
strengthened  to  the  uttermort  in  the  stiei^th  of  His  gkxious 
power,  to  bear  all  safferings  with  steadfast  endurance  and  with 

12  joy,  giving  thanks  to  the  Father  who  has  enabled  us  to  share  the 
portion  of  His  people  in  the  %ht. 

13  For  He  has  delivered  us  from  the  dominion  of  darkness,  and 

14  transplanted  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son :  in  whom 

15  we  luive  our  redemption,  the  fcMgiveness  of  our  sins.  Who  is  a 
visible  image  of  tiie  invisible  God,  the  first  bom  of  all  creation  ; 

16  for  in  Him  were  all  thii^  created,  both  in  the  heavois  and  on  the 
earth,  both  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrcMies,  or 
dominations,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  by  Him  and  for  Him 

17  were  all  created.    And  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all 

18  things  subsist.  And  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church; 
whereof  He  is  the  beginning,  as  first-bom  from  the  dead ;  that  in 
all  things  His  place  might  be  the  first. 

19  For  He  willed  that  in  Himself  all  the  fulness  of  the  universe 

20  should  dwell ;  and  by  Himself  He  willed  to  reconcile  all  things  to 
Himself,  having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross ;  by  Himself 
(I  say)  to  reconcile  all  that  exists,  whether  on  the  earth,  or  in  the 
heavens. 

21  And  you,  likewise,  who  once  were  estranged  from  Him,  and 
with  your  mind  at  war  with  Him,  when  you  lived  in  wickedness, 

22  yet  now  He  has  reconciled  in  the  body  of  hb  flesh  through  death, 
that  He  might  bring  you  to  His  presence  in  holiness,  without 

23  blemish  and  without  reproach  ;  if,  indeed,  you  be  steadfast  in 
your  faith,  with  your  foundation  firmly  grounded,  and  immovably 
fixed,  and  not  sufiering  yourselves  to  be  shifted  away  from  the 
hope  of  the  glad  tidings  which  first  you  heard,  which  has  been 
published  throughout  all  the  earth,  whereof  I,  Paul,  have  been 
made  a  ministering  servant. 

24  And  even  now  I  rejoice  in  the  afflictions  which  I  bear  for  your 
sake,  and  I  fill  up  what  yet  is  lacking  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 

25  in  my  fiesh,  on  behalf  of  His  body,  which  is  the  church ;  whereof 
I  was  made  a  servant,  to  minister  in  the  stewardship  which  God 
gave  me  for  you  [Gentiles],  that  I  might  fulfil  it  by  declaring 

26  the  word  of  God ;  the  mystery  which  has  been  hid  for  countless 
ages  and  generations,  but  has  now  been  shown  openly  to  His 

27  people ;  to  whom  God  willed  to  manifest  how  rich,  among  the 
Gentiles,  is  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  Glory, 

28  Him,  therefore,  I  proclaim,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
every  man,  in  all  wisdom ;  that  I  may  bring  every  man  into 

29  His  presence  full  grown  in  Christ.  And  to  this  end  I  labour  in 
earnest  conflict,  according  to  His  inward  working  which  works  in 
me  with  mighty  power.   Vol.  ii.,  pp.  394-398. 
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We  had  intended  to  have  presented  the  reader  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ephesus  (vol.  ii.  p.  66,  et  8eq,\  with  that  of  a  Roman  Colonia 
introduced  in  connection  with  Philippi  (vol.  i.  p.  312,  et  seq,),  and 
with  the  account  of  Poul's  route  from  Puteoli  to  Rome  (vol.  ii.  p. 
365,  et  seq,),  but  must  reluctantly  omit  them,  content  with  the 
extracts  given.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  the  notes  and  re- 
ferences, which  are  both  numerous  and  valuable,  have  been  left 
out  of  the  extracted  specimens,  the  text  only  being  furnished.  In 
justice  to  the  writers  this  should  be  remembered  and  allowed  due 
weight  in  judging  of  the  performance  as  a  whole. 

These  extracts  are  long,  but  they  are  necessary  to  present  a  fair 
and  full  picture  of  what  the  book  mainly  contains.  Copious  how- 
ever as  tney  are,  they  do  not  show  all  that  the  work  gives  in  the 
way  of  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Apostle  ;  but  they  must  suffice. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  of  these  costly  and  beautiAil 
volumes  is  the  extent  of  information  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  writers  are  unquestionably  accomplished  men — scholars 
of  no  limited  or  mean  attainments.  Their  reading  has  been  large 
and  varied.  They  had  traversed  an  inmiense  field  of  inquiry  before 
commencing  the  task ;  not  entering  upon  it  rashly  or  hastily, 
furnished  with  a  scanty  apparatus,  and  ignorant  of  their  way,  but 
with  rich  stores  of  learning,  classical  and  sacred,  which  might 
be  fitly  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  their  theme ;  and  they  have 
completed  their  design  in  a  scholar-like  way.  The  book  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  valuable  one.  It  deserves  the  careful  perusal  of 
all  who  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  G^atiles.  Whoever  neglects  it  will  certainly  lose  many 
points  of  intelligence,  unless  he  have  made  the  topics  embraced  in 
it  the  study  of  years.  As  an  important  contribution  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  raul's  Episties,  we  accept  the  work  with  gratitude  from 
the  hands  of  the  learned  writers,  believing  that  they  have  laboured 
successfully.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  take  a  prominent  place 
among  the  various  books  which  have  been  written  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  either  on  the  entire  New  Testament  or  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  We  are  inclined  to  assign  it  a  very  hiffh  rank  in  some 
respects,  for  the  authors  are  generally  acquamted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  their  subject  and  the  latest  available  books  both  in  English 
and  German,  as  well  as  other  languages.  It  exhibits  the 
researches  of  learning,  the  fruits  of  antiquarian  lore,  the  con- 
clusions of  well-disciplined  minds  in  regard  to  such  an  one  as 
Paul,  amid  diversified  scenes  and  in  various  moods,  surrounded 
by  companions  or  solitary,  exposed  to  dangers  from  without  and 
m>m  within,  incessant  in  activity  by  day  and  by  night.  We  might 
easily  distingniRh  the  portions  written  by  the  two  authors  respec- 
tively, and  ^w  the  great  superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
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this  were  an  invidious  task ;  and  therefore  we  prefer  to  speak  of 
the  work  as  a  whole,  the  joint  composition  of  botn.  Our  deliberate 
opinion,  formed  after  a  careful  perusal  of  every  part,  is,  that  it  is 
most  creditable  to  the  ability  and  piety  of  the  respected  men  whose 
names  appear  on  the  title-page.  In  these  days  of  trashy  publica- 
tions it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  really  good  book — one  which 
will  amply  repay  perusal,  and  bear  to  be  consulted  again  and  again, 
for  instruction  in  the  highest  as  well  as  most  interesting  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

The  style  is  graphic  and  vivid.  In  this  respect  we  admire  the 
^ork  most.  There  is  much  lofty  eloquence  in  the  narrative,  which 
leads  the  reader  along  enchained  in  pleasing  captivity.  It  has 
been  the  study  of  the  authors  to  make  a  picture,  as  far  as  they 
could,  by  means  of  the  description  given ;  and  they  have  been  suc- 
cessfiil.  We  may  refer  to  the  first  chapter  as  a  good  example  of 
the  style.  It  is  probably  the  best-written  piece  in  the  whole,  com- 
bining vigorous  thought  and  excellent  writinff  in  beautiful  harmony. 
Compared  with  the  essay  in  the  Edinburgn  Review  for  January, 
1853,  where  it  is  reproduced  in  a  diluted  state,  it  is  immeasurably 
superior. 

JBut  while  the  work  has  many  excellencies,  it  is  not  free  from 
defects.  While  the  writers  have  been  generally  successful,  they 
have  not  been  always  so.  While  they  show  a  great  acquaintance 
with  sources  and  books  of  information,  they  have  lacked  the  know- 
ledge of  several  works  W  which  they  might  have  been  benefited, 
such  as  Osiander  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Philippi's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Matthies  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  Koehler  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Epistles,  Riickert's 
Magazin  (of  which  only  one  Band,  one  Lieferung,  appeared),  and 
Reuss's  Geschichte. 

We  do  not  share  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  Paul's  career 
and  character  are  illustrated  by  many  things  here  introduced. 
Numerous  geographical  and  historical  descriptions  are  of  little  if 
any  use  for  that  purpose.  The  narrative  proper  of  the  Apostle's 
life  is  too  much  interrupted  by  what  has  the  appearance  of  digres- 
sions and  episodes.  Tne  reader's  attention  is  distracted ;  his  view 
is  diverted  by  a  multitude  of  accessory  circumstances.  The  authors 
seem  to  have  over-estimated  the  value  of  materials  inserted  in  the 
book.  Indeed  the  plan  is  needlessly  extensive.  It  might  have 
been  abridged  with  profit.  In  pursuance  of  their  design,  and  in 
order  to  exhibit  good  historical  painting  as  they  go  along,  the 
authors  insert  a  number  of  useless  and  unnecessary  particulars. 
They  weave  a  web  out  of  little  or  no  materials ;  tedious  conjectures 
go  to  make  pieces  of  fine  writing ;  the  most  is  made  out  of  little. 
In  such  paragraphs  the  question  cui  bono  meets  with  no  good  re- 
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sponse,  for  the  work  is  swelled  out,  when  even  in  other  respects  it 
lacks  condensation.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  second 
chapter,  especially  pages  45,  46,  47,  48,  52,  53,  &c.  &c.  till  58 
and  59.  Take  the  description  of  Antioch,  132-136  (vol.  i.),  and 
surely  it  is  unnecessair  for  the  illustration  of  anything  properly 
belonging  to  the  Apostle.  It  is  true  that  he  was  there,  and  that 
it  was  the  scene  of  important  movements,  as  well  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  name  Christian ;  but  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
place  contribute  nothing  to  our  better  acquaintance  with  Paul  him- 
self. We  need  no  other  example  to  show  what  we  mean  by  saying 
that  the  writers  have  proceeded  on  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
value  of  their  plan.  In  like  manner,  surveys  of  coasts  and  accurate 
charts,  to  which  the  writers  attach  importance,  and  which  they  often 
give  in  their  volumes,  are  of  no  use  there.  Norie,  Purdy,  Beaufort, 
Graves,  &c.  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  writers'  design ; 
but  add  nothing  to  what  we  really  want  in  a  full  description  of  the 
hfe  and  labours  of  the  Gentile  Apostle. 

As  to  the  lists  of  plates  in  the  volumes,  some  of  them  are  useful, 
others  not  so.  About  one-half  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with, 
without  the  least  detriment.  We  do  not  want  views  of  the  modern 
Damascus,  Philippi,  Athens,  Jerusalem,  &c. :  they  are  absolutely 
worthless.  But  maps  illustrating  Paul's  routes  and  voyages,  maps 
of  countries  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  Christ,  &c.  are  appropriate. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  a  goodly  number,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to 
swell  out  the  work  with  the  former.  Among  the  numerous  en- 
gravings on  wood,  we  should  retain  most  of  (not  all)  the  coins,  dis- 
carding the  rest.  In  the  event  of  another  edition,  this  illustrative 
department,  overcrowded  as  it  is  with  maps,  views,  plates,  numis- 
matic and  archaeological  illustrations,  should  be  unsparingly  cut 
down,  as  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  work  with  no  corresponding 
benefit. 

There  are  also  specimens  of  preaching  in  the  volumes  which 
might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Doubtless  they  are  often  elo- 
quent and  efiective,  but  they  only  add  to  the  difFuseness  of  the 
narrative.  Examples  may  be  found  in  503-505,  the  best  in  the 
work,  and  very  eloquent  withal ;  in  448,  449,  and  489,  490 
(vol.  ii.).  In  the  notes  there  are  useless  things,  besides 
quotations  from  modem  travellers  and  modem  writers  about  the 
present  appearance  of  places.  Such  are  those  respecting  the  late 
Drs.  Burton  and  Arnold,  as  to  what  they  might  and  would  have 
done  had  they  been  longer  spared.  Such  are  those  about  what 
captains  of  vessels  told  the  writer,  and  Neander's  handwriting. 
Looking  at  these  in  two  quarto  volumes,  we  feel  how  inappropriate 
they  are. 

A  more  serious  fault  is  the  occasional  dogmatism  or  the  cool 
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and  confident  tone  assumed.  We  are  sorry  for  tlus,  as  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  authors  could  have  aflForded  to  dispense  with  it  in  every 
case.     Thus  we  find  it  stated : — 

*  This  third  letter  was  that  which  is  now  entitled  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  concerning  tlie  destination  of  which  (disputed  as  it  is)  the 
least  disputable  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.' — vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

^  The  authorised  version  is  wiquestionably  correct  in  translating  ^ca- 
QilKri  testament  in  this  passage.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
avoid  this  meaning  are  irreconcilable  with  any  natural  explanation  of 
diadifitvog,*  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  533. 

*  'ky  avT^  scilicet  Xpiarr^ ;  the  subject  is  6  Qeog.^ — vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

*  It  was  universally  believed  by  the  ancient  Church  that  St.  Paul's 
appeal  to  Caesar  terminated  successfully ;  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the 
charg'cs  laid  against  him ;  and  that  he  spent  some  years  in  freedom 
before  he  was  again  imprisoned  and  condemned.  The  evidence  on  this 
subject,  though  not  copious,  is  yet  conclusive  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is 
all  one  waj/,* — vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

^  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral 
epistles,  we  must  admit  not  only  that  St.  Paul  was  liberated  fi:om  his 
Roman  imprisonment,  but  also  that  he  continued  his  apostolic  labours 
for  at  least  some  years  afterwards.' — vol.  ii.  p.  454. 

'  It  is  now  admitted  by  nearly  all  those  who  are  competent  to  decide 
on  such  a  question,'  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  454. 

In  none  of  these  instances  is  such  language  justified,  for  in  some 
the  case  is  doubtful ;  in  others,  the  reverse  of  the  authors'  con- 
clusions is  more  accordant  with  truth. 

The  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  work  is  that  which  consists  of  the 
critical  notes  relating  to  the  text.  The  textual  criticism  of  the  writers 
is  far  from  immaculate.  In  fact  it  is  the  worst  executed  part  of  the 
whole  performance.  Surely  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
omitted  the  critical  notes  altogether,  which  indeed  are  often  unne- 
cessarily introduced,  rather  than  have  fallen  into  so  many  errors 
and  said  so  many  questionable  things.  Thus  the  best  MSS.  are 
opposed,  as  at  Acts  xv.  24,  where  it  is  remarked  notwithstanding, 
*  although  the  best  MSS.  omit  the  words  from  Xiyovrss  to  vopiov,  yet 
we  cannot  bat  agree  with  Be  Wette  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  an 
interpolation.'  So  the  best  MSS.  are  ignored  because  they  cannot 
have  the  true  reading.  This  is  strange  doctrine  in  the  department 
of  textual  criticism.  So  too  in  Ephes.  i.  18,  the  common  reading 
^lavoias  is  followed,  instead  of  xaqllas^  which  is  that  of  all  the  uncial 
MSS.,  though  the  note  says  that '  the  majority  of  MSS.  read  xa^S/af .' 
In  like  manner,  at  Phil.  iii.  3,  Qsw  is  retained  instead  of  dsot/,  though 
there  is  no  question  of  the  latter  being  the  true  reading,  while  it  is 
admitted  in  a  note  that  Qeo;  is  supported  by  a  minority  of  MSS. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  conclusion  is  the  analogy 
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of  Rom.  i.  9.  At  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  all  that  is  said  is,  '  we  retain 
the  received  text  here,  considering  the  divided  testimony  of  the 
MSS.'  So  the  judgment  of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Davidson,  and  others,  goes  for  nothing.  But  this  is  not  all :  in- 
correct statements  are  made  respecting  the  text  and  textual  critics. 
At  Bom.  viii.  11,  it  is  alleged  that  Tischendorf  prefers  S«a  to  to 
Sii  Toi),  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  reading ;  but 
this  is  not  so,  for  he  reads  lia,  rot).  At  Acts  xxiii.  6,  it  is  asserted 
that  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  read  ex^a^ev.  This  is  not  true  of 
Lachmann,  for  he  reads  sx^a^Ev.  At  Ephes.  v.  21,  it  is  said  that 
v7rorx(T(jB(fBa  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. ;  but  this  is  virtually  in- 
correct, for  v=ffOTOL<7aeadcuffav  is  found  in  several  of  the  best  copies, 
and  is  edited  by  Lachmann.  At  Ephes.  v.  30,  the  writer  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  words  ^  and  of  his  bones '  are  an  interpo- 
lation not  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  while  he  retains  the  preceding 
clause  ^  of  his  flesh.'  Both  clauses  are  an  interpolation,  and  not 
merely  the  last  one.  In  Titus  ii.  11,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
7i  before  cafrriqiof  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  At  Heb.  v.  12,  it 
is  affirmed  that  Lachmann  reads  riva ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  he 
has  Tiva. 

After  such  specimens  of  critical  inability,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  attempts  at  conjectural  criticism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment text.  The  second  xal  TrdXiv,  in  Heb.  ii.  13,  is  left  out  in  the 
new  version,  because  *  it  may  well  be  suspected  that  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  MSS.  by  an  error  of  transcription  from  the 
line  above.'  Again,  at  Heb.  xi.  37,  the  received  text  is  retained, 
but  under  protest :  '  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  reading 
should  be  either  e'X'vqaiadntjciv  or  ewi/^wOfldav.'  To  these  conjectures 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  editor  has  regarded  them  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence;  and  it  does  not  enhance  the  reader's 
opinion  of  our  authors'  learning  to  see  them  alluded  to,  the  latter 
with  most  unwarrantable  confidence.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  to  have  avoided  such  remarks,  and  inserted  really  useful  and 
correct  ones,  such  as  at  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  where  the  future,  not  the 
optative,  is  the  true  reading— a  fact  unnoticed  by  our  authors,  who 
retain  the  erroneous  rendering,  '  the  Lord  reward  him  according 
to  his  works.' 

The  examples  now  given,  to  which  not  a  few  others  might  be 
added,  will  suffice  to  show  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  critical  judgment  of  the  authors,  and  how  incorrect  their 
statements  often  are.  Doubtless  this  is  the  worst  portion  of  the 
whole  work. 

In  regard  to  the  translation,  we  should  always  remember  that  it 
is  between  the  literal  and  the  paraphrastic.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
it  gives  the  sense  much  better  than  our  English  version,  having  the 
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advantage  of  it  in  point  of  freeness.  In  various  passages  of  great 
difficulty,  it  suggests  the  right  meaning,  and  shows  skill  in  ren- 
dering the  Greek.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  small 
words,  which  are  often  of  importance  in  showing  the  connection, 
though  overlooked  by  ordinary  translators.  But  though  great  pains 
have  been  taken  in  rendering  the  Epistles,  especially  those  to  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians,  we  cannot  aver  that  the  writers  have  been 
uniformly  successful.  There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  translation 
which  we  should  pronounce  bad,  or  of  very  doubtful  authority.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  itself,  evidently  the  most  laboured  of  all, 
the  authors  have  missed  the  sense  in  a  variety  of  instances.  This 
has  arisen  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  Greek  learning,  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  is  apparent  throughout,  as 
from  a  defective  theological  perception.  We  doubt  the  soundness 
and  scripturality  of  the  authors'  theology  on  various  important 
subjects.  Their  stand-point  is  not  the  best.  It  is  evident  that 
they  are  not  masters  of  systems  of  theology,  but  perhaps  that  is  of 
little  consequence.  Systems  of  theolo^  have  contributed  some- 
what to  retard  the  true  advancement  of  me  science.  It  is  of  more 
moment  to  be  scriptural  than  metaphysically  systematic  in  creed. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (v.  14),  the  translator 
begins  what  he  calls  '  the  postscript  addressed  to  the  presbyters,' 
understanding  the  paragraph  to  refer  to  the  duties  of  the  pres- 
byters ;  and  in  a  note  there  is  an  attempt  at  justifying  this  strange 
division.  This  note  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  most  illogical  rea- 
soning : — 

'  It  appears  evident  that  those  who  are  here  directed  vovOtTEire  are  the 
same  who  are  described  immediately  before  (ver.  12)  as  vovQerovvraQ. 
Also  they  are  very  solemnly  directed  (ver.  27)  to  see  that  the  letter  be 
read  to  all  the  Christians  in  Thessalonica,  which  implies  that  they  pre- 
sided over  the  Christian  assemblies.' — vol.  i.  p.  426. 

All  this  is  arbitrary  and  unfounded.  The  14th  verse  begins  with 
wagaxficXoy/xev  Se  ifyLas^  a^eXf  oJ,  just  as  the  12th  verse  begins  with 
'E§ci;Tft//x6v  Sg  i5/xay,  aSsXfoJ.  The  aSeXfol  in  the  two  verses  are 
•  the  same  persons  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  plain  intimation  in 
the  context,  the  translator  makes  the  first  aSeXipol  mean  the  brethren 
generally,  the  latter  the  presbyters.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  duty  of  exhortation  was  not  confined  to  the  presbyters  in  the 
apostolic  churches.     All  the  believers  freely  exhorted. 

In  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  there  is  an  instance  of  erroneous  rendering : — 
'  And  may  our  Lord  guide  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
the  patient  endurance  which  was  in  Christ,^  Our  received  version 
is  wrong  here,  but  this  is  equally  so.  De  Wette  gives  the  true 
sense. 
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In  Coloss.  i.  18,  occurs  another  incorrect  rendering : — '  And  he 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church ;  whereof  he  is  the  beginning,' 
&c.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  has  not  seen  the  wide  reference 
of  «§x;ri  in  this  place. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  common  translation  of  Phil.  ii.  6,  is 
retained — *  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ' — though 
the  note  says  that  it  is  liable  to  tne  charge  of  making  the  connec- 
tion less  natural.  In  truth  it  is  qmte  opposed  to  the  connection, 
and  should  be  discarded. 

We  are  also  surprised  that  the  very  improbable  translation  of 
1  Tim.  iii.  15 — '  as  a  pillar  and  mainstay  of  the  truth ' — should 
be  adopted.  That  Timothy  himself  is  termed  the  pillar  few  will 
believe. 

As  to  incorrect  theology,  it  peeps  out  somewhat  indistinctly  and 
only  occasionally.  Thus  it  is  affirmed  that  '  the  early  Church,  and 
even  the  Apostles  themselves^  expected  their  Lord  to  come  again  in 
that  very  generation.  St,  Paul  himself  shared  in  that  expectation,' 
&c.  (vol.  i.  p.  431).  This  opinion  has  been  refuted  many  times, 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  themselves  showing  its  incorrect- 
ness. Here,  however,  it  comes  up  again  after  Paley.  It  is  surely 
time  that  such  a  libel  on  Paul  should  cease  to  be  advanced. 

It  is  also  bad  theology  to  say,  that  'all  who  make  an 
outward  profession  of  Christianity  are,  in  St.  Paul's  language, 
"the  called"  (xXtjtoJ).  They  liave  received  a  message  from 
God,  which  has  called  them  to  enter  into  His  church '  (vol.  ii.  p. 
28).  In  point  of  fact,  such  persons  are  never  called  xXiotoI  in 
Paul's  epistles. 

In  like  manner  we  demur  to  the  assertion  that  the  sense 
of  fiyioi  in  the  New  Testament  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem 
'Christians.'  When  we  are  told  that  'the  objection  to  trans- 
lating it  "  saints  "  is,  that  the  idea  now  conveyed  by  that  term  is 
quite  different  from  the  meaning  of  oi  iym  as  used  by  St.  Paul,' 
we  feel  that  the  writer  has  no  proper  idea  of  the  true  meaning. 
This  is  apparent  from  occasional  remarks  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  New  Testament  churches. 

Neither  do  we  agree  with  the  writer  of  note  2,  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  Romans  vii.  14-24  (vol.  ii.  p.  176),  as  far  as  we 
can  understand  its  purport.  But  its  theology  is  very  muddy. 
What  is  meant  by  '  Christians  are  (so  far  as  God  is  concerned) 
redeemed  already  from  this  state  ;  but  in  themselves^  and  so  far  as 
they  live  to  themselves,  they  are  still  in  bondage,'  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain ;  for  the  term  Christians  appears  to  be  loosely 
used,  as  well  as  the  word  redeemed.  No  light  is  thrown  on  the 
purport  of  the  seventh  chapter. 

'Die  most  prominent  things  in  the  work  to  which  we  object  are 
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— the  assumption  of  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  by  which  they  are  put  into 
this  period  of  captivity ;  the  view  taken  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe* 
sians,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  circular  one ;  and  the 
Barnabas  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  connection 
with  its  being  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Alexandria.  In  addition 
to  these  particulars,  the  writers  have  not  shown  their  judgment  or 
discrimination  in  assuming  that  Paul  paid  a  short  vimt  to  Corinth 
in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  was  written  a  few  monlhs  after  that  to  the  Romans, 
from  Corinth  likewise.  Most  unsatisfactory,  too,  or  rather  ern>- 
neous,  are  the  views  given  of  the  four  parties  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  the  origin  and  duties  of  the  Diaconate,  and  many  other 
topics  to  which  we  need  not  allude. 

In  regard  to  the  second  Roman  imprisonment,  there  is  a  tone  of 
confidence,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  scarcely  warrants. 
The  writers  seem  to  think  that  all  who  are  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion,  which,  of  course,  is  their 
own.  Disputed  as  the  thing  is,  and  very  perplexing,  it  would  have 
been  more  becoming  to  omit  references  to  '  competent  men,*  and 
the  like  expressions.  The  only  scholars  whom  they  are  pleased  to 
except  among  the  list  of  '  competent '  critics  who  have  arrived  at 
a  different  result  from  theirs,  are  Wieseler  and  Davidson;  but 
others  are  not  wanting.  Schaff  is  one  of  them,  in  his  recently 
published  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirehe^  Erster  Band,  S.  265, 
u.  s.  w.  Reuss  is  another  most  able  witness,  with  whom  our 
authors  appear  unacquainted.  So  is  Matthies,  equally  unknown  to 
them.  Winer  also  inclines  unmistakeably  to  one  captivity.  We 
have  read  over  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Apostle's 
liberation,  but  find  nothing  new  in  them.  They  are  repeated  for 
the  hundredth  time.  It  is  surprising  that  any  weight  should  be 
attached  to  the  declamatory  passage  in  Clement's  e^nstle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  first,  and  indeed  the  only  witness,  up  to  his  own 
day  who  speaks  distinctly  of  Paul's  liberation  is  Eusebius,  who 
calls  it  expressly  a  tradition  or  report  (Xoyof  «x^')-  Th©  external 
evidence  adduced  by  the  writers  is  arranged  in  a  one-aded  way. 
After  the  siftings  to  which  every  passage  has  been  subjected,  and 
the  great  uncertainty  of  the  interpretations  belonging  to  the  words 
of  Clement  and  the  Muratorian  fragment,  surely  fairness  should 
have  prompted  a  different  method  of  treatment.  Those  therefore 
who  look  simply  and  solely  to  what  is  here  given  as  evidence  for 
Paul's  liberation  will  have  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  question. 
On  the  other  side,  the  reader  should  consult  the  elaborate  discus- 
sions of  Wieseler  and  Davidson — discussions  all  but  ignored  by 
the  writers  of  the  work  under  review. 
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In  relation  to  the  internal  evidence  favourable  to  Paul's  libera- 
tion and  second  captivity,  it  is  asserted  that  '  the  historical  facts 
mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  Timotheus  and  Titus  cannot  be  placed 
in  any  portion  of  St.  Paul's  life  before  or  during  his  first  impri- 
sonment in  Rome.'  This  is  taking  high  ground.  But  the  many 
able  writers  who  have  placed  those  epistles  before  and  in  the  first 
captivity  furnish  a  practical  refutation  of  the  bold  assertion.  Nay, 
it  is  intimated  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  pastoral  epistles,  we  must  admit  that  St.  Paul  was  libera 
ated,  and  laboured  for  years  after.  But  their  genuineness  has  been 
maintained  as  firmly  by  those  who  hold  one  captivity  as  by  the 
writers  themselves ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  former 
are  inconsistent  in  their  belief.  Perhaps  we  may  safely  say  it 
cannot.  Eight  arguments  are  given  in  Appendix  I.  (vol.  ii.  p.  551, 
&c.),  which  tend  to  show  the  late  date  of  the  pastoral  epistles, 
bringing  them  down  to  a.d.  68.  The  second,  third,  seventh,  and 
eighth  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  the  weakest  of  the  number. 
More  weight  attaches  to  the  remaining  ones,  and  we  should  sup- 
pose them  to  be  uppermost  and  chief  in  the  estimation  of  our 
authors.  As  to  the  first,  which  deduces  the  contemporaneousness 
of  the  three  pastoral  epistles  from  their  resemblance  in  language, 
matter,  style  of  composition,  and  state  of  the  churches  they  describe, 
we  unhesitatingly  demur  to  its  conclusiveness.  When  a  charge  is 
here  made  against  Wieseler,  that  he  altogether  ignores  the  ques- 
tion of  internal  evidence  from  style  and  church  organization,  a  like 
charge  lies  against  our  authors,  who  ignore  the  similar  character 
of  the  persons  addressed  in  the  epistles,  both  being  evangelists,  the 
similar  duties  they  were  charged  with,  and  tJie  similar  relations  in 
which  they  stood  to  the  Apostle.  Too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
language,  style,  and  matter  of  these  compositions  as  proving  con- 
temporaneous composition ;  and  far  too  little  of  the  common  cir^ 
curnstances  in  which  they  must  have  originated.  To  argue  that 
they  were  written  about  the  same  time  because  their  language 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  and  their  matter  too,  is  to  reason 
most  illogically.  It  should  first  be  shown  that  other  circumstances 
are  wholly  insuflScient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 
But  this  has  been  evaded.  Besides,  the  change  in  style  has  been 
exaggerated.  '  So  great  a  change  in  style,'  we  are  told,  •  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  was  the  last  written  during  the  first 
Soman  imprisonment,  muM  require  an  interval  of  certainly  not 
less  than  four  or  five  years  to  account  for  it '  (vol.  ii.  p.  552).  We 
are  far  from  thinking  so,  unless  the  pastoral  epistles  had  been 
addressed  to  churches  in  like  circumstances  as  that  at  Philippi. 
The  estimate  here  g^ven  of  Paul  is  lowering,  and  certainly  unwar- 
ranted.    It  is  even  intimated  that  five  years  of  exhausting  labour, 
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The  third  prominently  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  work  is  that 
about  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whose  authorship  is  assigned  to 
Barnabas,  and  whose  original  destination  is  characterised  to  be  for 
the  Chiwch  at  Alexandria.  The  only  external  testimony  in  favour 
of  Barnabas  is  that  of  Tertullian;  and  as  to  the  internal  con- 
firmatory evidence  here  adduced,  it  is  of  the  most  meagre  and 
perfunctory  nature.  The  opinion  that  the  treatise  was  meant  for 
the  Church  at  Alexandria  is  evidently  taken  from  Wieseler ;  but 
repeated  examination  of  the  epistle  has  convinced  us  that  the  tone 
and  particulars  of  the  epistle,  supposed  to  favomr  it,  are  susceptible 
of  a  better  explanation.  The  Alexandrian  tone  of  thought  and 
reasoning  by  which  the  epistle  is  said  to  be  characterised  have  been 
unduly  magnified,  as  is  apparent  from  the  gradual  melting  away  of 
many  things  of  the  sort  insisted  on  by  Tholuck  in  the  older  editions 
of  his  Commentanr  on  the  Hebrews,  but  quietly  dropped  in  the  last. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  the  work  before  us  to  negative  the  idea 
that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  a  church  in  Palestine  appear  to 
us  equally  invalid  with  those  in  favour  of  the  Barnabas  authorship. 
Whatever  difficulties  be  involved  in  the  indirectly  Pauline  author- 
ship, and  the  original  destination  of  the  treatise  for  a  Palestinian 
church,  they  are  far  less  formidable  than  such  as  lie  against  any 
other.  Barnabas  has  less  claim  to  the  authorship  than  Apollos ; 
Alexandria  less  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  first  possession  of  the 
epistle  than  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Here  again  the  strongest 
arguments  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  writers'  are  ignored.  Forster, 
Delitzsch,  and  Davidson,  are  not  answered — indeed  the  two  former 
are  never  mentioned,  while  the  last  writer's  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  authorship  goes  for  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  our  critics. 
This  is  neither  wise  nor  impartial. 

Among  other  things  in  the  work  to  which  we  object,  though 
they  are  not  of  such  extent  or  importance  as  the  preceding,  may  be 
mentioned  the  view  given  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
Here  the  treatment  is  most  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  On  a  point 
which  has  called  forth  so  much  discussion  in  Germany,  more  ought 
to  have  been  said.  The  omission  of  greater  detail  here  is  quite 
unpardonable ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  writers  bad  no  adequate 
view  of  the  importance  or  difficulty  of  the  theme,  and  therefore 
they  content  themselves  with  a  very  few  remarks  that  throw  no 
light  on  the  state  of  parties.  Had  they  made  use  of  one  of  the 
latest  and  largest  commentaries  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, we  mean  that  of  Osiander,  they  must  have  had  other  views 
in  relation  to  the  point.  Our  disappointment  was  great  at  not 
finding  anything  worth  reading  on  the  four  parties. 

In  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19,  the  writers  argue,  «rfter  many  others,  that 
Paul,  before  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  had  visited  them  twice — 
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the  second  time  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus.  Since  the  time  Bleek 
wrote  an  essay  to  prove  two  visits,  in  the  Studien  urjtd  Kritiken^ 
this  view  has  been  generally  adopted,  in  one  form  or  other ;  but  all 
that  has  been  written  in  favour  of  it  has  failed  to  convince  us  of  its 
truth.  Here  the  principal  arguments  for  it  are  briefly  given  again, 
not  by  any  means  in  the  strongest  or  most  convincing  form.  The 
common-sense  objection  to  the  supposed  second  visit  is,  that  the 
easier  passage  (viz.  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16)  is  explained  by  the  more  dif- 
ficult ones,  and  made  to  conform  to  them,  instead  of  the  reverse. 
Hence  we  agree  with  De  Wette  and  Davidson  in  rejecting  the 
imaginary  second  visit.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  question 
should  read  Wieseler  and  Davidson,  who  discuss  the  point  very 
fiilly,  taking  opposite  sides.  The  latter's  arguments  are  not  touched 
by  our  authors.** 

In  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  dated 
from  Corinth  diffing  the  Apostle's  second  (or,  as  the  writers  would 
say,  third)  visit  to  that  dty,  and  a  long  note  exhibits  reasons  for 
the  view  in  question.  Our  present  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
combat  these,  but  they  do  not  at  all  strike  us  as  satisfactory. 
What  appears  to  have  led  to  the  date  assumed  is  the  similarity  of 
contents  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galatians,  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  latter  was  written  within  a  few  months  of  the 
former.  Such  reasoning  is  not  very  logical,  though,  to  judge  from 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  it 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  our  critics.  We  are  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  the  right  date  is  here  assigned  to  the  Galatian  Epistle, 
and  should  readily  give  a  better,  were  we  not  hastening  to  bring 
the  article  to  a  close. 

We  had  intended  alluding  to  what  is  said  about  infant  baptism 
in  vol.  i.  pp.  470,  471,  which  must  be  characterised  as  exceedingly 
feeble,  especially  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  Bunsen's  remarks 
inserted  in  his  Hippolytus;  but  must  forbear.  We  difier  from 
many  things  advanced,  convinced  that  they  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  examination ;  but  that  fact  does  not  blind  us  to  the  merit  be- 
longing to  the  volumes.  This  merit  we  fi*eely  concede.  It  is 
very  considerable.  In  the  historical,  geographical,  and  archaeo- 
logical descriptions  it  shines  forth  most  conspicuously ;  and  there 
the  reader  may  safely  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  writers,  and  learn 
to  connect  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  many  places  he 

^  The  eulogistic  reviewer  of  our  book  in  the  *  Edinburgh  ReTiew*  for  January, 
1853,  says,  in  reference  to  the  third  visit  to  Corinth,  and  those  who  deny  it, 
*  We  hope  an  age  of  biblical  exegesis  is  dawning,  when  we  shall  inquire  no  longer 
what  words  may  mean,  but  what  they  do  mean/  Yes ;  and  we  hope  that  an  age  is 
dawning  when  true  scholars  shall  cease  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to  one  another, 
and  lay  aside  flippantly  offensive  expressions. 
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looked  upon  or  trod.  The  task  which  Messrs.  Conybeare  and 
Howson  undertook  was  arduous,  and  they  have  done  it  well. 
Cordially  therefore  do  we  thank  them  for  their  contribution  to 
New  Testament  introduction.  If  we  have  differed  from  them,  and 
criticised  their  performance,  they  will  allow  us  the  privilege  claimed 
by  every  scholar  of  thinking  for  himself.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  write  an  undiscriminative  panegyric,  and  far  more  agreeable 
too ;  but  they  will  probably  be  more  grateful  for  the  honest  expres- 
sion of  our  views  than  for  fulsome  praise.  All  sides  of  the  book 
have  been  held  up  to  the  reader's  notice,  as  far  as  our  space  al- 
lowed, and  not  merely  one.  In  closing  the  volumes,  we  do  so  with 
high  respect  for  the  authors,  admiration  of  their  learning,  and  con- 
scious feeling  of  their  ability.  They  have  laboured  most  honour- 
ably in  a  noble  field,  approving  themselves  as  critics  imbued  with 
an  enlightened,  and  liberal  meolo^,  refreshing  in  this  sectarian 
age.  Their  hearts  are  right ;  their  neads  clear  and  well-fiunished, 
their  style  scholarly,  eloquent,  impressive.  May  they  receive,  as 
they  deserve,  encouragement  from  the  sanctified  scholarship  of  the 
land. 

T*. 
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Slavery  is  that  condition  in  which  human  beings  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  things.  There  are  three  orders  of  existences — 
things,  animals,  men.  Men  have  rational  life,  animals  have  sen- 
tient Ufe,  things  have  life  devoid  of  reason  and  devoid  of  sense. 
A  slave,  considered  as  a  slave,  has  not  rational  life,  for  he  has  no 
will  of  his  own.  A  slave,  considered  as  a  slave,  has  not  sentient 
life,  for  his  senses  are  the  property  of  his  owner.  He  is,  conse- 
quently, a  mere  thing.  He  is  a  possession,  like  a  piece  of  land  or 
a  piece  of  furniture.  He  belongs  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his 
master,  being,  like  them,  bought  and  sold,  inherited  and  bequeathed ; 
taken  hither,  sent  thither,  employed,  as  any  other  tool,  in  such  ser- 
vice as  his  owner  may  please. 

Such  is  slavery  in  its  essence.  And  it  is  thus  seen  that  slavery 
is  not  service.  Service  involves  an  act  of  the  will ;  in  slavery  the 
will  is  passive,  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  master.  The 
highest  service  is  the  service  which  the  soul  pays  to  God.  The 
highest  service  is  the  most  spontaneous.  Adoration  is  a  concen- 
tration on  God  of  all  our  higher  faculties  of  thought  and  emotion, 
through  an  intense  eflFort  of  the  will.  Nor  is  slavery  labour.  In 
labour  the  will  is  free.  The  free  man  labours  because  he  wills  to 
labour ;  the  slave  labours  because  he  is  subject  to  his  owner's  will, 
Hence  slavery,  in  minimising  the  human  will,  minimises  labour ; 
and  when  the  will  is  most  intense,  then  is  labour  most  productive. 

The  essence,  then,  of  slavery  is  the  annihilation  of  the  human 
will.  No  will,  no  freedom.  A  man  robbed  of  his  will  is  a  slave ; 
but  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  human  will  is  not  easy.  Barely, 
in  the  lowest  condition,  has  the  will  of  man  been  wholly  blotted 
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out.  It  is,  in  consequence,  necessary  somewhat  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  term.  And,  if  the  possession  of  yoiur  own  will 
makes  you  a  freeman,  any  invasion  of  that  right  brings  you  toward 
the  condition  of  a  slave.  The  degree  of  your  approach  to  slavery 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  usurpation  to  which  you  are  subject. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  slavery  begins 
and  where  freedom  ends ;  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  forcible  predominance  of  the  will  of  another  over  my  will  is 
slavery.  He  is  a  slave,  whether  he  serves  or  not,  whether  he 
labours  or  not,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  holds  a  high 
station  or  a  low  station,  he  is  a  slave  who  is  compelled  to  obey 
another's  will. 

Consequently  servants  are  not  slaves.  On  an  act  of  their  own 
will  does  their  service  depend.  Domestic  servants  enter  a  family 
by  their  own  will,  and  when  they  will  they  leave  the  family.  Other 
kinds  of  servants  of  their  own  will  form  the  contracts  under  which 
they  serve,  and  terminate  those  contracts  at  their  own  pleasure. 
It  is  true  they  are  subject  to  moral  restraint  arising  in  another's 
mind ;  but  such  moral  restraint  is  universal ;  such  moral  restraint 
is  a  necessary  element  in  human  society.  It  is,  more  or  less,  ex- 
erted by  every  man  over  every  other  man  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  The  lowest  slave  and  the  truest  freeman  is  liable  to  this 
moral  constraint.  By  the  very  fact  that  this  constraint  is  moral, 
it  is  exempted  from  the  compulsions  peculiar  to  slavery.  Slavery 
subjugates  the  will  by  coercing  the  body.  Hence  slavery  implies 
the  use  of  force.  The  employment  of  force,  whether  actuid  or 
virtual,  to  over-rule  and  direct  the  will  of  another,  is  slavery. 

Wiiii  the  aid  of  this  definition  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  slavery.  There  is  first  public  or  political  slavery. 
Public  or  political  slavery  exists  when  a  people  is  subject  to  the 
will  of  one  man,  whether  called  general,  president,  king,  or  em- 
peror. There  is,  in  the  second  place,  domestic  slavery.  Domestic 
slavery  exists  when  the  members  of  a  family  are  subject  to  the  will  of 
its  head,  whether  called  master  or  mistress.  These  are  the  two  chief 
species  of  slavery.    They  represent  slavery  in  its  normal  condition. 

Approximations  to  slavery  exist.  The  prisoner  is  a  slave,  so  £sur 
as  his  power  of  locomotion,  and  perhaps  of  labour,  extends.  The 
soldier  is  a  slave,  so  far  as  his  service  is  compulsory,  and  the  result 
of  military  discipline.  The  serf  is  in  a  condition  approaching  to 
slavery,  because  he  comes  and  goes  with  the  land  on  which  he  was 
bom,  in  all  purchases  and  sales  forming  a  part  of  the  valuables. 

If,  however,  the  serf  is  permitted  to  hold  property,  he  may,  in 
process  of  time,  rise  into  a  freeman.  And  so,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  it  has  happened  that  the  slave,  in  becoming  linked  to 
his  native  clod,  passes  into  a  serf,  and  the  serf,  by  acquiring  pro- 
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perty,  passes  into  the  freeman.  In  all  civilized  countries  the 
transition  may  be  seen  in  some  stage  from  its  commencement  to 
its  termination ;  and  the  degree  of  advance  which  it  has  made  in 
any  country  is  not  a  bad  measure  of  the  amoimt  of  its  civilization. 
Barbarism  and  slavery  go  hand  in  hand. 

Our  definitions  enable  us  to  declare  the  origin,  and  describe 
the  character,  of  slavery.  Slavery  springs  from  force,  and  that 
force  arises  in  selfishness.  Cupidity  is  the  source  of  slavery,  and 
violence  is  its  instrument.  If  cupidity  and  violence  are  right, 
slavery  is  right;  if  cupidity  and  violence  are  wrong,  slavery  is 
wrong.  Slavery  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  annihilation  of  the  human  will. 
The  gravest  injury  you  can  suffer  is  to  be  deprived  of  your  manhood, 
and  he  who  has  no  will  is  no  man. 

Slavery  is  coeval  with  human  history.  The  earliest  records  of 
our  race  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  slavery.  The  East, 
the  cradle  of  civilization,  is  the  cradle  of  slavery.  Slavery  in  the 
East  was  universal.  All  the  great  states  of  antiquity  were  slave- 
states.  In  general  the  slaves  fer  outnumbered  the  freemen.  Free- 
dom was  limited  to  one  man,  or  to  a  few  men ;  slavery  was  the 
general  condition. 

Cast  your  eye  on  those  monumental  paintings  of  ancient  Egyptian 
art.*  Those  dark-coloiu^d  meia,  bound,  and  led  captive,  and  in 
torture,  are  slaves.  Africa  is  already  the  nurse  of  slaves.  So  early 
does  slavery  go  back  in  Egypt,  and  so  thoroughly  did  it  enter  into 
the  heart  oi  Egyptian  society,  that  the  figure  of  a  slave  was  a  hiero- 
glyphic in  the  Egyptian  alphabet.  Slavery  entered  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  will  of  the  monarch  was  the 
only  law.  The  old  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  new  were  alike  slave- 
states.  Slavery  prevailed  in  the  Persian  empire.  Indeed,  all  the 
great  Oriental  monarchies  had  their  basis  in  slavery.  In  the  West, 
too,  slavery  was  a  political  or  a  domestic  institution.  From  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea  of  China  slavery  extended  its  sway,  and  so 
covered  with  its  dark  lines  the  whole  belt  of  ancient  civilization. 

Throughout  this  lengthened  zone  of  the  globe  the  slave-trade 
was  in  great  activity.  Every  great  centre  of  civilization  was  a 
centre  of  the  slave-trade,  lo  each  of  these,  as  they  stretched 
fix)m  East  to  West,  did  intervening  countries  send  their  agents, 
either  to  effect  sales,  or  to  make  pmxihases  of  human  beings.  In 
the  West  there  were  two  great  emporiums  of  the  slave-trade :  the 
one  was  Egypt,  the  other  was  Phoenicia.     Egypt,  as  bordering  on 

■  Consult  *  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,*  by  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson;  'Egypt,  her  Testimony,*  by  William  Osburn,  Jun.;  'Ancient  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs,*  by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  M.A. ;  and  '  ^gypten's  Stelle  in 
der  Weltgeschichte,*  yon  C.  C,  J.  Bunsen. 
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the  slave-producing  lands,  grew  rich  by  the  traffic  in  men ;  but 
Egypt  was  too  much  shut  up  within  its  own  limits  to  become  a 
general  slave-dealer.  Egypt  rather  received  than  exported  slaves. 
The  great  slave-mart  was  Phoenicia.  Tyre,  connected  even  with 
the  remote  East  by  the  caravan  trade,  and  connected  with  the 
farther  West  by  its  ships  and  its  merchants,  was  the  slave-mart  of 
the  ancient  world.  Thither  slaves  were  brought  from  the  East  and 
from  the  South,  there  they  were  sold,  and  thence  they  were  sent 
down  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  West,  and  to  the  North.^ 

Slavery  is  found  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Biblical  history. 
Had  we  no  other  evidence,  the  Scriptures  abundantly  show  that 
slavery  existed  long  before  the  days  of  Moses,  and  in  the  land  for 
which  he  prepared  a  great  people  and  a  noble  history.  And  the 
first  recognition  of  slavery  in  the  Bible  is  the  recognition  of  it  as  a 
curse.  An  accursed  thing  did  slavery  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Noah, 
the  second  father  of  human  kind.  '  Cursed,'  said  he,  '  be  Canaan,' 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren  (Gen.  ix.  26). 
The  first  war  recorded  in  the  Bible  was  a  war  which  ended  in 
slavery ;  the  princes  of  Mesopotamia  subjugated  and  enslaved  the 
princes  of  the  vale  of  the  Jordan  f  Gen.  xiv.  1  seq,^  ;  and  the  first 
distinguished  act  in  the  history  oi  Abraham  was  the  breaking  of 
that  yoke.  The  narrative  lets  us  know  that  Abraham  himself  was 
a  slave-owner.  The  chief  forces  he  employed  were  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  slaves  born  in  his  own  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14).  The 
very  mention  of  such  slaves  is  a  proof  that  slavery  existed  long 
prior  to  this  event.  Before  there  can  be  slaves  born  in  a  master's 
house,  there  must  have  been  slaves  bom  out  of  a  master's  house ; 
and  slaves  born  out  of  a  master's  house  must  have  been  obtained 
by  purchase  or  by  capture, — most  probably  by  both.  The  expe- 
dition against  the  Mesopotamian  kings  throws  light  on  capture  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  slaves.  Among  the  booty  which  Abraham 
made  on  the  occasion  was  a  number  of  captives,  who,  as  captives, 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  Thus  was  it  that,  when  the  patriarch,  on 
his  way  back,  paid  his  homage  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  the  latter 
said  to  the  former,  *  Give  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to 
thyself  (Gen.  xiv.  21).  Here,  then,  we  have  two  sources  of 
slavery,  war  and  birth :  persons  who  were  made  prisoners  in  war 
became  slaves,  and  the  offspring  of  these  captives  were  slaves  by 
birth.  The  emphatic  mention  made  of  Abraham's  house-bom 
slaves,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  defeated  the  large  invading 
force,  indicate  the  superiority  of  that  class  of  slaves.  Such  supe- 
riority would   spring  from  the  proximity  in  which   such  slaves 

*»  *  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Religion  und  die  Gottheiten  der  Phonizier,'  &c., 
von  Dr.  F.  C.  Movers.     Bonn,  1841-50. 
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lived  with  their  owner.  Even  affection  and  trust  might,  to  some 
extent,  spring  up  between  a  master  and  his  slaves.  Accord- 
ingly a  house-horn  slave,  Eliezer,  held  the  high  and  confidential 
office  of  house-steward  to  Abraham,  and,  had  the  patriarch  re- 
mained childless,  this  slave  would  have  been  Abraham's  heir 
2]xod.  XV.  3).  .  In  Abraham's  family  there  were  female  slaves, 
agar,  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  the  father  of  the  Arab  tribes, 
was  a  female  slave.  As  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian,  Africa 
seems  to  have  been  one  land  whence  the  patriarch  obtained  his 
slaves.  The  relations  which  existed  between  Abraham  and  his 
slaves  were  of  the  higher  kind.  Witness  the  superiority  of  his 
house-bom  slaves ;  witness  their  fidelity ;  witness  their  martial 
skill  and  prowess ;  witness  also  the  high  position  and  higher  expec- 
tations of  Eliezer ;  witness  the  willingness  of  Sarah  to  account  as 
her  own  the  children  of  Hagar ;  but  chiefly  witness  the  fact,  that 
slaves,  whether  bought  with  money  or  bom  in  the  house,  were 
members  of  the  family,  and  members  of  the  church,  for  they  were 
reckoned  in  the  generations,  and  they  were  circumcised  (Gen. 
xvii.  12,  13,  23  seq.).  In  the  joumeyings  of  Abraham  we  find 
clear  traces  of  slavery.  In  the  south  oi  Canaan  King  Abimelech, 
in  the  parting  present  which  he  made  to  his  visitor,  the  patriarch, 
included  with  sheep  and  oxen,  men-servants  and  women-servants 
(Gen.  XX.  14;  comp.  xxi.  22  seq,).  In  Egypt,  too,  Abraham, 
among  other  wealth,  acquired,  through  favour  of  the  reigning 
Pharaoh,  both  male  and  female  slaves  (Gen.  xii.  16).  It  deserves 
notice,  that  in  the  social  condition  of  Abraham,  he  and  his  kindred 
are  the  only  free  men.  The  circle  of  freedom  is  restricted  within 
Nahor  and  his  descendants.  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  their  slaves, 
would  be  a  correct  description  of  the  patriarch's  family.  In  all 
probability  that  family  is  a  pattern  of  other  families  of  the  age  and 
the  country.  Society,  in  consequence,  consisted  of  a  few  free  men, 
each  the  nead  of  a  family,  and  that  family  consisted  of  slaves. 
But  the  slavery  was  of  the  mildest  kind.  In  spirit  the  head  of  the 
family  was  not  only  its  master,  but  its  father. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  the  slave  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
pass  into  a  freeman.  The  elevation  was  fisicilitated  by  a  practice  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  parentage  oi  Islunael.  In 
patriarchal  times,  if  the  wife  gave  her  lord  no  heir,  she  sought  to 
obtain  that  blessing  by  means  of  a  handmaid.  Thus  of  Bilhah, 
Rachel's  female  slave,  was  bom  first  Dan  and  then  Naphtali  (Gen. 
XXX.  6-8)  ;  and  Zilpah,  Leah's  female  slave,  gave  Jacob  two  sons, 
Gad  and  Asher  (12,  13).  Accordingly  four  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  sprang  on  the  mother's  side  nx)m  slaves.  We  may  not  be 
wrong  if  we  designate  as  mulattoes  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad  and  Asher, 
the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  of  the  same  names. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VII.  K 
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Our  picture  of  slavery,  as  coniiected  with  the  patriarchs,  would 
be  incomplete,  were  we  to  pass  over  the  occasion  which  took  Jo- 
seph into  Egypt.  Sold  into  slavery  by  his  jealous  brothers,  that 
patriarch  was  conveyed  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
there  disposed  of  with  other  merchandise.  He  was  purchased  by 
a  caravan  of  Ishmaelites,  who  carried  on  the  slave-trade,  and 
trade  of  other  kind,  between  northern  Arabia  and  Egypt,  forming 
a  branch  running  to  the  south-west  of  the  great  trunk  of  com- 
merce which  connected  the  Ganges  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Curious  is  it  to  behold  Ishmael  and  Joseph,  both  descendants  of 
Abraham,  united  in  the  unhappy  relation  of  slave  and  slave-dealer. 

In  Egypt  Joseph  found  a  species  of  slavery  in  existence  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  in  the  uplands  of  ralestine.  There 
he  knew  only  domestic  slavery — in  Egypt  he  became  familiar  with 
public  or  political  slavery.  The  Pharaohs  were  despots,  their 
people  were  their  slaves.  Whatever  privileges  the  military  or  the 
priestly  caste  might  possess,  however  high  the  position  any  one 
might  hold,  however  great  the  power  any  one  might  attain,  all 
were  slaves  as  much  as  '  the  butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his 
baker'  (Gren.  xl.  1),  and  held  their  lives  and  properties  in  depen- 
dence on  the  will  of  the  one  sole  freeman,  the  royal  potentate,  in 
whose  veins,  as  was  believed,  ran  the  blood  of  men,  heroes  and 
gods  of  untold  generations.  In  broad  contrast  stand  the  slavery 
of  Egypt  and  the  slavery  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  the  ordinations 
of  Providence  that  the  latter  country  should  fall  under  the  yoke  of 
the  former  country.  The  descendants  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
experienced  the  mil  severities  of  Egyptian  slavery.  When  they 
entered  Egypt  the  twelve  tribes  had  slave  blood  in  their  veins. 
During  their  sojourn  there,  they  learned  to  pity  slaves  by  endiu'ing 
the  inflictions  of  slavery. 

Such  was  the  people  and  such  was  the  state  of  society  for  which 
Moses  had  to  form  a  code.  Regarded  from  an  Egyptian  point  of 
view,  his  people  were  a  horde  of  fugitive  slaves.  Unquestionably 
they  were  outcasts  and  wanderers  during  the  whole  time  that  they 
were  under  the  care  of  Moses.  They  of  course  partook  the 
general  ideas  and  shared  in  the  general  observances  of  the  day  ; 
consequently,  from  being  slaves,  they  were  desirous  of  becoming 
slave-owners :  and  in  their  joumeyings  they  had  ample  opportu- 
nities to  gratify  their  desires.  War  and  purchase  would  supply 
them  with  slaves.  A  more  expeditious  means  was  men-stealing. 
The  temptations  were  great.  The  descendants  of  Abraham  were 
a  fine  race.  Possessing  superior  endowments,  and  carrying  with 
them  the  practical  arts  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites,  with  their  great 
numbers,  easily  commanded  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed  and  in  which  they  tarried.     Nothing  more  easy  for  them 
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than  to  sweep  each  land  in  succession  of  its  population,  and  so  to 
engage  in  the  slave-trade  on  a  magnificent  scale  and  with  pecu- 
niary results  the  most  brilliant.  But  Moses  knew  the  moral  de- 
gradation that  would  ensue,  and  having  it  as  his  aim  to  build  up 
a  great  nation,  he  prohibited  the  slave-trade  under  the  severest 
penalty,  and  put  the  stealing  of  a  man  in  the  same  category  of 
crime  as  the  smiting  of  a  father  and  a  mother.  ^  He  that  smiteth 
his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death :  and  he  that 
stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  ne  be  found  in  his  hand,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death?    Exod.  xxi.  16,  17. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  legislator  who  passed  such  a 
law  could  in  any  way  endure  slavery.  If  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  it  is 
wrong  to  receive  what  is  stolen ;  if  it  is  wrong  to  steal  a  man,  it  is 
wrong  to  purchase  a  man  that  has  been  stolen :  and  if  it  is  wrong 
to  purchase,  it  is  wrong  to  possess  a  man  that  has  been  purchased 
or  stolen.  This  enactment  therefore  seems  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  slavery.  It  forbids  slavery  in  its  primary  source ;  and 
such  a  prohibition  pronounces  a  condemnation  on  slavery  in  all  its 
aspects.  Very  clear,  however,  it  is  that  Moses  regarded  slavery 
with  aversion.  He  who  put  the  man-stealer  to  death  seems,  by 
the  act,  to  declare  his  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  slavery. 
Hence  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  Moses  was  wholly  hos- 
tile to  slavery.  Apparently  he  made  an  efibrt  to  prevent  his 
people  from  being  defiled  by  slavery.  Through  the  *  hardness  of 
heart'  (Matt.  xix.  8)  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  whom  Moses 
had  to  do,  the  endeavour  proved  abortive.  Slavery,  like  the 
facility  of  divorce,  proved  too  strong  for  the  legislator.  So  sure, 
so  ready,  so  rich,  and  so  common  a  mine  of  wealth  the  people 
would  not  renounce.  Nevertheless  Moses,  if  compelled  to  yield 
slavery,  would  not  permit  man-stealing ;  and  on  slavery  itself  he 
resolved  to  put  restrictions. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  view  of  the  position  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  Moses  took  in  regard  to  slavery,  we  must  view  the 
subject  in  relation  first  to  foreigners,  then  to  Hebrews,  and  then 
generally. 

It  was  with  intense  dislike  and  almost  abhorrence  that  a  faithful 
Hebrew,  deeply  and  cordially  attached  to  monotheism,  regarded 
foreign  nations,  who  were  without  exception  idolaters,  and,  as 
idolaters,  given  to  low,  brutal,  and  licentious  rites.  Actuated  by 
antipathies  so  strong,  the  wars  which  Israel  waged  against  its 
neighbours  were  wars  of  extermination ;  the  sword  devoured  a 
conquered  enemy:  only  a  few  captives  were  made,  and  conse- 
quently war,  the  chief  source  of  slavery  in  the  world  generally, 
brought  few  slaves  into  Canaan.  The  result  had  a  merciful  ten- 
dency ;  for  far  better  is  death  than  slavery. 

K  2 
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The  less  disposed  was  the  Hebrew  law  to  enoourage  the  in- 
coming of  foreign  slaves,  because  of  the  moral  and  religious  cor- 
ruptions which  they  could  not  fail  to  introduce,  and  which,  if  freely 
tolerated,  would  certainly  lower  and  might  undermine  the  pure 
religion  of  Jehovah,  by  depraving  the  character  of  his  worshippers. 

Yet  were  Israelites  permitted  to  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids 
of  the  heathen  around  them,  as  well  as  of  the  children  of  heathen 
parents  bom  in  the  land.  Such  slaves  were  by  law  a  permanent 
possession  (Levit.  xxv.  44,  seq,). 

Strictly  speaking,  slaves  of  foreign  origin  were  the  only  slaves 
in  Israel,  for  they  only  remained  slaves  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
Certainly  the  fimdamental  law  of  the  Hebrew  conmionwealth, 
when  taken  in  its  rigour,  was  incompatible  with  slavery.  Among 
heathen  nations  the  sovereign  was,  as  the  only  freeman,  so  the 
sole  proprietor — the  people  were  his  property.  But  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses  the  nation  belonged  to  Jehovah,  and  to  Jehovah 
alone.  The  substitution  of  this  religious  relation  for  the  political 
relation  under  which  the  heathen  world  lived,  made  all  Israelites 
fr*ee  and  equal ;  nor,  without  an  infringement  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principle,  could  a  Hebrew  even  temporarily  become  the 
property  of  another  Hebrew.  The  Israelite,  how  poor,  how  weak 
soever,  was  God's  and  not  man's.  So  far,  then,  as  the  theocracy 
was  honoured  and  prevailed,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  could 
not  be  reduced  to  slavery  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly  the 
law  forbad  the  enslavement  of  a  Hebrew,  as  it  forbad  men-stealing. 
AVhen  poverty  compelled  a  Hebrew  to  sell  his  liberty,  he  did  no 
more  than  enter  into  service  for  a  few  years.  Thus  runs  the  com- 
mand :  '  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  thee  as  a  bond  servant ;  but  as  an 
hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner  he  shall  be  with  thee'  (Levit. 
xxv.  39).  Theft  also  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  freedom  fExod. 
xxii.  2),  and  fathers  were  permitted  to  sell  their  daughters  (Exod. 
xxi.  7).  But  if  the  service  was  in  these  cases  more  than  a  species 
of  hired  labour  (Levit.  xxv.  53),  the  Hebrew  slave,  whether  sold 
to  a  brother  Hebrew  or  to  a  foreigner  resident  in  Palestine,  had 
the  right  of  self-redemption,  whether  out  of  his  own  resources  or 
out  of  the  resources  of  a  relative  (Levit.  xxv.  48).  Any  way,  He- 
brew slaves,  if  slaves  they  can  properly  be  called,  gained  their 
liberty  either  in  the  sabbatical  year  or  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  In 
no  case  could  their  service  last  more  than  six  years,  except  by 
their  own  voluntary  act  (Levit.  xxv.  41,  seq. ;  Exod.  xxi.  6 ;  Dent. 
XV.  12,  seq.).  When  the  limited  time  came,  the  servant  departed 
frx)m  his  master,  '  both  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  returned 
unto  his  own  family  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers ;  for 
they  are  my  servants  which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
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Egypt ;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen :  thou  shalt  not  rule 
over  him  with  rigour,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God'  (Levit.  xxv.  41-3). 
Nor  was  the  servant  to  leave  his  master  empty  handed.  ^  And 
when  thou  sendest  him  out  free  from  thee  thou  shalt  furnish  him 
liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine- 
press :  of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  thou 
shalt  give  unto  him,  and  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed 
thee'  (Deut.  xxvi.  12,  aeq.y  This  consideration,  namely,  that 
Israel  had  been  in  bondage  and  had  been  redeemed  therefrom, 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  slavery.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  of  Moses  the 
slave,  whatever  his  counlary,  never  wholly  ceased  to  be  a  man. 
The  law  protected  his  person  against  injury ;  it  threw  its  shield 
before  his  life.  If  a  master  destroyed  an  eye  of  his  slave,  the 
slave  thereby  gained  his  freedom.  The  loss  of  a  tooth  was  com- 
pensated by  the  same  boon  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27).  Punishment  was 
decreed  against  a  master  whose  hand  caused  the  death  of  a  slave 
(Exod.  xxi.  20).  One  day  in  every  seven  was  by  law  a  day  of 
rest  for  slaves  and  hired  servants,  and  they  too  were  to  share  in 
the  social  festivities  which  accompanied  the  public  sacrifices  (Deut. 
xii.  12-18  ;  xvi.  11-14). 

The  slavery,  then,  of  the  Mosaic  code  was  a  species  of  service 
scarcely  more,  if  at  all  more  rigorous  than  the  ordinarily  hired  ser^ 
vice  of  modem  times.  Certainly,  both  in  extent  and  in  severity,  it 
stands  in  broad  contrast  with  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  world. 
And  among  the  grounds  of  eulogy  toward  the  Mosaic  religion 
there  is  no  one  of  a  merely  social  nature  which  is  more  legi- 
timate than  the  aspect  which  it  bears  to  slavery.  Wonderful  is 
this  exception  to  the  general  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  history.  What  a  bright  spot  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding darkness !  Look  at  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia;  behold  the  numerous  gangs  of  slaves  there  em- 
ployed in  exhausting  and  umrequited  labours,  or  exposed  in  the 
slave-markets,  or  dragged  from  their  homes  to  distant  lands: 
and  revert  to  Canaan,  and  the  mild  spirit  of  its  slave  legislation : 
observe  there  even  the  slave  of  heathen  origin  at  rest  on  the 
universal  sabbath,  and  enjoying  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the  national 
banquets. 

Tne  Bible  has  been  cited  as  God's  testimony  in  favour  of  slavery. 
If  the  evidence  is  admissible,  for  what  does  it  bear  witness  ?  Of 
course  for  slavery  as  it  appears  in  its  pages.  Let  the  evidence  be 
admitted.  What  then?  Then  God's  word  sanctions,  and  as  it 
sanctions  so  it  requires,  a  system  as  mild  as  the  slavery  of  the 
Mosaic  code.     And  while  it  sanctions  and  requires  such  a  system, 
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so  by  inference  does  it  condemn  any  system  of  a  severer  kind,  any 
system  devoid  of  its  mitigations  and  its  benefactions. 

The  Bible,  however,  gives  no  divine  testimony  in  favour  of 
slavery.  The  Bible  is  the  historian,  not  the  apologist,  of  slavery. 
It  tells  what  was,  not  what  ought  to  be.  In  describing  a  past  and 
very  remote  state  of  society,  or  rather  in  describing  successive 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  it  implies  or  declares  that  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  possessed  slaves  as  they  possessed  flocks  and 
herds.  This  is  the  office  of  the  Bible  generally  in  regard  to 
slavery.  In  giving  us  a  picture  of  society  some  four  thousand 
years  ago,  it  introduced  slaves,  because  slavery  was  then  universal. 
Thus  does  the  Bible  attest  its  own  authenticity,  and  gain  a  title  to 
our  respect  without  preferring  a  claim  on  our  obedience.  But 
Moses  enjoined  slavery.  Say  rather  that  Moses  endeavoured  to 
disallow  slavery,  and  when  unable  to  effect  his  righteous  purpose, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  qualify  its  injustice  and  to  abate  its  evils. 
Slavery  had  not  its  origin  with  Moses.  Before  his  time  it  pre- 
vailed and  flourished.  It  came  into  his  hands  as  an  existing  and 
long-established  observance ;  and,  hke  a  strong  man,  he  moulded 
it  so  as  to  bring  it  into  some  resemblance  to  his  own  institutions. 

Whatever  slavery  was  in  the  Mosaic  code  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  its  existence  then  is  no  justification  for  its 
existence  now.  Four  thousand  years  mav  well  be  believed  to  have 
wrought  some  great  ordinal  changes  in  human  society.  In  those 
changes  lies  the  nullification  of  the  Mosaic  slave  code.  Providence 
in  e&ct  made  that  declaration  when  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem 
together  with  its  temple,  and  scattered  the  Hebrew  people  all  over 
the  world.  Why  I  what  is  meant  when  the  law  of  Moses  is  put 
forward  as  a  witness  in  this  issue?  If  the  law  of  Moses  has 
validity  still  in  regard  to  slavery,  then  let  your  slavery  be  the 
slavery  of  the  law  of  Moses.  But  if  pleaded  in  this  case,  why  is  it 
neglected  in  other  matters?  K  good  for  slavery,  is  not  the 
Mosaic  code  good  for  circumdision  ?  And  if  good  for  circumcision, 
why  is  it  not  observed  in  its  requirement  of  sacrifices  ?  If  good 
for  one  of  its  elements,  it  is  good  for  all.  Why  then  are  not 
slavery  apologists  Hebrews,  rather  than  real  heathens  or  professed 
Christians  ? 

In  truth  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Mosaic  institutions  have  come 
to  an  end.  Good  for  their  time  and  for  their  work,  they  are  no 
longer  good.  Their  inferior  light  is  lost  in  the  efiulgence  of  the 
light  of  our  mid-day.  Alas !  that  men  who  say  they  honour  the 
Bible,  should  endeavour  to  cover  their  own  iniquities  with  its 
authority.  Not  even  thus  can  their  misdeeds  be  justified ;  man- 
stealing  will  still  remain  man-stealing ;  to  hold  property  in  human 
beings  will  still  be  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  cnme  done  to  man. 
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whatever  false  pleas  may  be  fetched  jfrom  antiquity.  But  while 
you  cannot  make  the  Bible  justify  your  slaveiy,  you  may  cause 
your  slavery  to  inflict  injury  on  the  Bible.  Most  detrimental  to 
the  Bible  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  is  it  that  even  its 
authorised  expounders  should  in  these  days  be  seen  and  heard 
to  adduce  its  supposed  authority  in  justification  of  slavery,  despot- 
ism, and  darkness.  May  God  rescue  the  Bible  from  the  hands  of 
its  mistaken  friends  I  far  more  injurious  are  they,  far  more  injurious 
to  its  interests  than  its  worst  avowed  foes. 

We  have  thus  studied  the  position  in  which  slavery  stands  in  the 
older  Scriptures.  How  is  slavery  regarded  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
Before  the  question  can  receive  a  proper  answer,  we  must  know  what 
slavery  was  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

At  the  advent  of  Christ  the  world  had  but  one  master ;  all  lands 
wore  the  Roman  yoke.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  Scandinavia  to  the  African  deserts,  the  banners  of  the  Roman 
Empire  enforced  obedience  or  commanded  respect.  Then  for  the 
first,  and  then  for  the  last  time,  the  dream  so  often  dreamt  both 
before  and  since,  the  dream  of  a  universal  dominion,  was  a  proud 
reality.  A  universal  dominion  is  universal  slavery.  And  at  the 
advent  of  Christ,  slavery  was  universal.  Up  to  the  epoch  of  his 
birth,  slavery  had  grown  and  spread  until  in  the  combined  form 
of  public  and  private  slavery,  it  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman 
empire.  From  that  epoch,  slavery  has  gradually  declined,  sinking 
somewhat  every  passing  century,  until  now  it  is  driven  into  the 
darker  and  less  cultured  parts  of  the  earth,  and  being  put  on  its 
defence,  has  extreme  difficulty  to  protect  its  degraded  form,  and 
preserve  its  attenuated  life.  La  truth  the  world  has  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  Son,  and  if  the  Son  make  men  free,  then  are  they  free 
indeed,  for  this  is  a  manumission  of  individuals.  Whereas  Roman 
freedom  was  but  slavery  under  another  name.  True  it  is  that 
every  Roman  father  of  the  aristocratic  class  was  free.  And  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  government  the  freedom  was  a  reality.  But 
ever  did  there  exist  a  tendency  toward  despotism,  which  growing 
more  and  more  decided,  ended  at  last  by  concentrating  all  social 
and  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The  state  predominant 
from  the  first,  at  last  absolved  aU  authority  and  all  dominion,  and 
in  giving  to  the  will  of  one  man  the  efficacy  of  law,  suppressed  and 
annihilated  all  other  wills,  and  so  established  a  system  of  universal 
and  unqualified  slavery.  The  grounds  of  this  lamentable  result 
lay  in  the  domestic  relations.  The  family  is  the  germ  of  the 
Roman  civilisation.  And  in  a  Roman  family  there  was  but  one 
will.  The  father's  power  was  supreme.  Nay,  the  father  only 
possessed  power.  The  wife  was  little  else  than  an  upper  servant 
The  children  were  wholly  at  the  father's  disposal ;  and  the  slaves 
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were  his  property.  Absolute  power  of  life  and  death  was  in  the 
father's  hands.  That  power,  if  somewhat  controlled  by  law,  was 
also  fully  recognized  by  law.  Hence  Roman  society  was  in  its 
essence  an  aggregation  of  despotisms,  and  what  easier  or  more 
natural  than  that  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrannies  should  issue  in  the 
domination  of  a  sovereign  lord  ? 

Every  tyrant  has  a  slave's  soul,  and  every  slave  is  a  tyrant  in 
the  making.  Thus  slavery  and  tyranny  presuppose  each  other, 
and  slavery  and  tyranny,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  followed  when 
they  have  not  involved  each  other.  Roman  despotism  then  may 
prepare  us  to  expect  a  kind  and  degree  of  servitude  in  Rome, 
marked  by  its  own  strong  and  repulsive  features.  Such  is  the  reality ; 
no  tyranny  worse  than  Roman  tyranny,  and  no  slavery  worse  than 
Roman  slavery.  The  father,  wno  was  a  despot  toward  his  own 
children,  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  tyrant  toward  his  slave. 

The  slave  and  the  son  however  did  not  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  reference  to  Roman  rather 
than  Hebrew  slavery,  has  marked  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  son  and  the  slave,  when  he  said,  '  the  slave  abideth 
not  in  the  house  for  ever,  but  the  son  abideth  ever '  (John  viii.  35). 
It  is  true  the  son  might  be  sold  by  the  father.  It  is  true  that  the 
son  might  by  adoption  pass  into  another  family.  Nevertheless  the 
bond  which  bound  him  to  his  home  was  not  broken.  K  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  he  again  fell  under  his  father's  power,  and 
on  his  father's  deatn,  he,  as  a  matter  of  right,  took  possession  of 
the  family  property.     But  the  slave  once  sold,  became  another 

Eerson's  property.     He  might  have  been  bom  in  the  house,  but  all 
is  ties  therewith  were  sundered.     His  master  had  parted  with 
him  as  he  would  dispose  of  an  ox  or  a  plough. 

The  reason  of  this  complete  separation  is  found  in  the  view 
taken  of  the  slave  by  the  law.  Before  the  Roman  law  a  slave  was 
a  thing.  Expressly  did  the  law  declare  that  a  slave  was  not  a 
person  ;*  and  with  that  logical  rigour,  and  legal  consistency  for 
which  the  Roman  law  is  celebrated,  it  carried  this  first  falsehood 
(irpojrov  xJ/ecJSos-)  into  all  its  determinations  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  slaves.  Thus  being  a  thing  and  not  a  person,  a  slave  could 
have  no  rights,  and,  as  having  no  rights,  he  could  hold  no  property. 
Instead  of  holding  property,  the  slave  was  property,  and  as  being 
property,  so  whatever  gathered  around  him,  wife,  children,  wealth, 
was  not  his  but  his  master's.  Special  care  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  to  reduce  slaves  into  the  condition  of  things.  This 
solicitude  is  seen  in  two  of  their^  slave  laws.  K  a  slave  belonged 
to  two  masters,  and  if  one  of  the  masters  renounced  his  claim,  the 

^  *  Quia  nallom  caput  habet.*— /n«aV.,  1.  xvi.  c  4. 
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slave  did  not  so  far  recover  his  liberty,  but  became,  like  any  mere 
thing,  the  exclusive  property  of  the  other.*^  H  a  Roman  citizen, 
overloaded  with  debts,  and  crushed  by  usury,  was  in  consequence 
claimed  as  their  slave  by  several  creditors,  the  law  regarding  the 
£sdlen  man  as  a  piece  of  land,  or  any  other  divisible  thing,  com- 
manded in  express  terms,  *let  them  divide  him^"^  and  with  a 
refinement  in  cruelty,  which  would  have  delighted  the  greedy 
heart  of  the  Jew  of  Venice,  decreed  that  no  reprisal  should  hie 
taken,  whether  more  or  less  should  in  the  division  be  cut  away. 
In  the  execution  of  the  law,  not  improbably  the  debtor  was  sold, 
and  the  sum  he  fetched  was  divided  among  the  claimants.  Not  the 
less  on  that  account  was  the  citizen  become  a  slave,  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  chattel.  As  a  thing  belonging  to  his  master,  the 
Roman  slave  could  be  sold,  could  be  given  away,  could  be  hired 
out,  could  be  put  in  pledge,  could  be  seized  for  debt ;  could  be 
applied  to  any  purpose,  could  be  turned  to  any  account ;  could 
be  punished,  could  be  incarcerated,  could  be  put  to  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  thing  can  have  no  social  or  legal  position,  so 
the  Roman  slave  was  known  to  the  law  only  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
master,  like  his  dog,  his  cloak,  his  chariot.  Consequently  for  the 
slave  marriage  had  no  existence,  and  the  names  wife  and  nusband, 
in  themselves  mere  accommodations,  denoted  nothing  more  than 
cohabitation,  tolerated  or  encouraged  for  the  sole  profit  of  the 
master.  As  there  was  no  marriage,  so  there  was  no  fornication, 
and  a  tie  which  tlie  master  allowed  for  his  own  purposes,  the  master 
might  violate  to  gratify  his  own  passions.  With  no  marriage 
there  could  be  no  patemitv,  and  the  names  father  and  mother  were 
mere  names.  Indeed,  before  the  law  the  slave  was  as  if  dead,^  and 
as  dead  he  could  lay  no  information,  give  no  testimony,  receive  no 
legacy,  nor  perform  any  legal  act  whatever.  But  here  tyranny 
for  its  own  purposes  was  compelled  to  be  inconsistent.  Occasions 
there  were  when  a  slave's  evidence  was  wanted  with  a  view  to  his 
master's  crimination.  Then  to  his  words,  which  in  themselves 
were  worthless,  a  value  was  ^ven  by  the  torture  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  in  order  to  extort  firom  him  a  criminatory  confession. 
But  how  did  injustice  riot  here !  The  slave  was  put  to  the  torture 
not  as  a  witness,  but  as  an  accomplice.  If  the  charge  broke  down, 
reparation  was  made  not  to  the  sufferer,  but  to  his  owner ;  and,  if 
the  sufferer  died  of  the  cruelties  he  was  subjected  to,  twice  his 
value  was  paid  to  his  master ;  so  regardfiil  was  the  law  of  pro- 
perty, so  regardless  was  it  of  persons. 

■  "■''■'■■■■ 

«*  Paul,  Sentent.,  iv.  1,  and  Ulp.,  i.  18.    Compare  Dosith.  Fragm.  10. 
•  '  Secare  si  vellent  atque  partiri  corpus  addict!  sibi  hominis  permiserunt.'-— 
Aulus  Gellius,  Noct,  Attic,  xx.  1. 

•  Si  .  plus  .  minusve  .  secuerunt  .  se  .  fraude  .  esto.' — Ibid. 
'  Serritus  morti  adsimilatur. — L.  59  D.  xxxy.  1. 
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But  while  the  Roman  slave  had  no  rights,  he  was  by  no  means 
free  from  duties.  Regarded  as  a  thing  to  his  own  disad-vantage, 
he  was,  for  his  master's  pleasure  and  profit,  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
man.  Was  he  not  an  animated  being?  did  he  not  possess  the 
faculty  of  speech  ?  was  he  not  capable  of  improvement  ?  O  yes, 
far  more  valuable  was  he  than  a  chattel,  or  even  a  beast  of  burden. 
A  thing?  yes,  he  was  for  himself  a  thing;  but  for  his  owner,  he 
was  an  active,  intelligent,  skilful  being.  And  as  power  brings 
obligation,  so  the  slave  was  bound  to  devote  all  his  faculties  to  his 
master's  service.  Accordingly,  he  will  think  or  not  think,  as  his 
master  pleases ;  he  will  speak  when  his  master  commands,  and  he 
will  toil  as  hard  and  as  long  as  his  master  directs.  Summum 
jus,  aumma  injuria.  Here  where  the  law  reaches  its  nicest  dis- 
tinction, does  the  grossness  of  its  injustice  come  into  relief.  This 
slave  is  a  thing,  or  he  is  not  a  thing.  This  slave  is  an  intelligent 
being,  or  he  is  not  an  intelligent  being.  Make  your  option. 
You  cannot  have  both  members  of  the  alternative.  You  cannot 
leap  fit)m  one  to  the  other,  as  may  suit  your  logical  convenience. 
If  the  slave  is  a  thing  for  himself,  he  is  a  thing  for  you.  If  the 
slave  is  intelligent  for  you,  and  moral  for  you,  he  is  intelligent  and 
moral  for  himself.     If  he  has  duties,  he  has  also  rights. 

The  Roman  citizen,  however,  found  the  slave  a  very  useM 
thing.  In  the  earlier  and  less  corrupt  periods  of  Roman  history, 
free  labour  discharged  a  large  share  of  the  duties  of  private  and 
social  life,  and  even  eminent  citizens  and  renowned  patriots 
thought  it  no  degradation  to  perform  offices  which  are  commonly 
called  humble.  But  as  conquest  brought  dominion,  and  dominion 
led  to  wealth,  and  wealth  introduced  luxury  and  corruption,  so  by 
degrees  slavery  grew  and  spread,  insinuating  itself  like  a  deadly 
poison  into  all  the  veins,  and  infecting  and  debilitating  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  the  Republic,  until,  under  the  Imperial  rule,  the 
malady  reached  its  height,  and  but  for  the  streams  of  new  life 
supplied  by  the  Gospel,  would  very  speedily  have  brought  the 
Roman  state  and  people  to  a  painful,  miserable,  and  disgraceful 
end.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  slavery  pervaded  the 
entire  body  politic  of  the  Roman  empire.  Never  before,  never 
since,  did  slavery  so  embrace  and  permeate  any  social  condition. 
The  brand  was  upon  every  limb.  The  canker  was  at  the  heart. 
Then  slavery  was  tried  and  judged.  If  slavery  is  a  good  thing, 
then  must  its  goodness  have  been  felt  and  seen.  If  slavery  is  an 
essential  condition  of  social  culture,  then  must  social  culture  have 
reached  its  height.  If  slavery  guarantees  female  delicacy  and 
refinement,  the  Roman  matrons  and  the  Roman  daughters  must 
have  been  paragons.  If  the  behests  of  revealed  reli^on  are 
obeyed,  honoured,  and  promoted  in  slavery,  then  in  imperial  Rome 
must  the  Gospel  have  had  and  have  recognized  one  of  its  most 
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signal  triumphs.  The  reverse  of  all  these  suppositions  is  true.  The 
age  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  is  an  age  first  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  then  to  be  wept  over.  Such  is  the  disgrace,  and  such  the  pity, 
that  one  may  well  wish  it  blotted  out  of  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Yet  very  largely  was  that  age  what  slavery  made  it.  We  will 
endeavour  to  form  some — it  must  be  a  very  defective  and  very 
faint — ^picture  of  Roman  slavery  as  it  prevailed  in  social  and 
domestic  life  at  the  advent  of  Christ. 

It  would  give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  and  preva- 
lence of  Roman  slavery  to  say  that  all  the  offices  now  discharged 
by  free  labourers  were,  under  that  system,  performed  by  slaves, 
for  factitious  wants  and  dissolute  luxury  had  multiplied  servile 
duties,  and  called  into  operation  a  number  of  slaves,  wliich  in  these 
days  seems  almost  incredible ;  equally  did  the  overflowing  streams 
of  opulence  which  came  into  Italy  m)m  all  countries,  and  refine- 
ments in  gratification,  which  were  almost  as  endless  as  many  of 
them  were  unnatural,  necessitate  and  produce  a  minute  subdivision 
of  labour,  such  as  has  never  had  its  parallel.  The  consequence 
was  that  slaves  were  everywhere.  No  matter  at  what  point  you 
enter  Roman  society,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  slaves.  No  matter 
whither  you  go,  when  within  that  artificial  world,  ever  do  you  find 
slaves  crowding  on  your  sight.  Stop,  if  you  will,  at  the  gate  of 
that  stately  mansion,  and,  by  the  power  of  that  imagination  which 
opens  all  doors  and  throws  down  all  barriers,  enter  a  palace,  where 
Augustus  himself  might  not  disdain  to  dwell.  The  door  you  find 
in  the  custody  of  a  slave.  Admitted  within,  you  are  received  by  a 
slave  in  the  hall.  He  transmits  you  to  another  slave,  by  whom 
you  are  introduced  into  a  saloon.  From  this  reception-room  you 
are  ushered  into  a  private  apartment  by  a  slave.  There  you  iind 
the  master  of  the  establishment  attended  by  a  retinue  of  slaves. 
At  his  command  a  slave  conducts  you  to  your  chamber ;  another 
slave  aids  you  to  take  the  refreshment  of  tne  bath ;  a  third  assists 
you  at  your  toilet ;  and  by  a  fourth  are  you  led  back  to  the  pre- 
sence' of  your  host.  After  a  slight  repast,  prepared  and  served  by 
slaves,  you  accompany  your  entertainer  in  a  drive  through  the 
city.  Slaves  make  ready  the  chariot,  slaves  crowd  around  you  as 
you  quit  the  house ;  before  you  and  behind  you,  as  you  proceed 
along,  slaves,  in  great  numbers  and  rich  attire,  attend  your  steps, 
aiid  make  the  passage  of  one  Roman  grandee  a  splendid  proces- 
sion. As  you  pass  along,  every  object  you  behold  is  a  memento  of 
slavery.  The  tradesmen  are  all  slaves.  If  you  stop  to  purchase 
an  article  of  dress,  the  garment,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  product 
of  servile  hands.  If  enticed  by  gorgeous  Eastern  dies,  or  by  Gre- 
cian style  and  elegance,  or  by  Asiatic  richness,  you  resolve  to  carry 
back  a  present  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  you  deal  in  merchandize 
which  was  originally  produced  by  slaves,  which  has  been  brought 
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f5rom  afar  by  slaves,  which  slaves  have  purchased  in  Rome,  which 
slaves  now  sell  to  you,  which  slaves  will  convey  to  your  residence, 
and  which  slaves  will  offer  to  the  acceptance  of  your  hostess. 
Your  business  ended,  you  think  of  pleasure,  and  resolve  to  visit 
the  CSrcus.  Thither  are  myriads  crowding,  young  and  old,  and  of 
both  sexes.  Ten  thousand  slaves  »  are  to  fight  in  the  arena.  For 
many  days  will  the  contest  last.  If  you  inquire  whence  they  are 
obtained,  the  answer  is,  '  In  war ;'  they  are  captives  reserved  by 
the  conqueror  to  be  the  sport  of  the  Bloman  populace.  You  turn 
away  in  disgust,  and  will  not  enter.  Praiseworthy  is  such  humanity, 
for  there  would  you  have  to  witness  the  most  shocking  scenes : 
men  matched  against  ra^ng  beasts ;  men  matched  against  men  in 
every  variety  of  conflict,  until  mutual  slaughter  has  covered  the 
arena  with  blood  and  gore,  with  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  when, 
disguised  as  divinities,  two  executioners  enter,  of  whom  one  ascer- 
tains, by  a  burning  iron,  in  which  of  the  poor  wretches  life  yet 
lingers,  and  the  other  despatches  them  in  succession  with  a  blow 
from  his  heavy  mace.^  What  is  that  edifice  not  far  from  the  Am- 
phitheatre ?  It  is  a  training  school.  There  men  are  made  into 
gladiators,  and  fattened  for  the  public  slaughter-house.  There  are 
several  in  Rome ;  and  in  every  considerable  city  of  the  empire, 
Jerusalem,  *  the  city  of  God,'  not  excepted,  are  there  not  only 
stalls,  but  a  Circus,  where  human  beings,  reduced  to  slaveiy,  are 
first  prepared  for  butchery,  and  then  butchered.  But  let  us  nasten 
back. 

Those  are  the  children  of  your  entertainer.  By  a  slave's  hands 
were  they  received  into  existence ;  in  a  slave's  arms  were  they 
nursed ;  from  a  slave's  bosom  they  drew  their  aliment ;  slaves  were 
their  playmates,  or,  rather,  their  sport ;  their  teachers  are  slaves  ; 
their  mother  is  now  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man,  who  is  a 

8  Such  was  the  number  sent  thither  by  Trajan. — Dion.,  Ixviii.  15, 

^  *  I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquerp  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fkll  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower  ^  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

'  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize : 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  youn^  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood : — Shall  he  expire. 
And  nnayenged  ?  Arise,  ye  Goths  I  and  glut  your  ire.* 

Btbon,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  cxl.,  cxli. 
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slare ;  and  that  degant  attire,  and  those  roseate  hues,^  in  which 
she  is  ahout  to  appear  at  the  dinner-table,  she  owes  to  the  hands 
of  slaves.  She,  as  well  as  her  husband,  has  a  slave  for  her  lacquey, 
a  slave  for  her  secretary,  a  slave  for  her  maid ;  and,  wishing  to  be 
accounted  literary  and  moral,  as  well  as  brilliant,  she  has,  at  great 
cost,  purchased  as  slaves  a  philosopher  and  a  wit,  who  coin  jokes 
on  her  account,  make  poems,  wmch  she  recites,  and  compose 
treatises,  which  she  patronizes.  You  wonder  that  so  fine  a  lady 
should  consent  to  shine  in  borrowed  colours :  then  know  that  ori- 
ginally she  and  her  lordly  spouse  are  themselves  slaves  by  birth, 
that  they  both  passed  their  early  days  in  slavery,  and  that,  by  a 
traffic  in  slaves,  they  have  risen  to  this  social  altitude,  in  wluch 
they  slavishly  imitate  the  manners  and  sumptuousness  of  the  best 
Boiian  famifies. 

You  have  dined,  and  now  ask — ^Who  were  those  musicians  ?  who 
those  singers'?  who  those  bearers  of  perfimie?  They  were  all 
slaves ;  and  slaves  too  were  those  young  girls  that  bore  the  chap- 
lets  ;  and  that  buffoon,  and  that  dwarf,  at  whose  expense  the  com- 
pany made  so  merry.  Whither  did  you  ask  that  slave,  who  in 
serving  stumbled  and  fell,  was  carried  ?  He  was  hurried  to  the 
domestic  prison,  for  this  mansion  has  a  prison,  and  every  house 
has  a  prison,  where  are  kept,  and  punished  by  slaves'  hands,  slaves 
who  have  displeased  their  owners.  The  prison  is  underground,  and 
has  little  light,  and  bad  air.  Similar  places  of  punishment,  some  on 
a  large  scale,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  land.  Such  is  city 
slavery.  The  number  of  its  victims  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
Attica  is  said  to  have  numbered  400,000  slaves ;  the  city  of  Corinth 
alone  had  460,000  slaves ;  and  in  the  single  island  of  ^gina:  were 
470,000  slaves.  In  speaking  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  Rome, 
andent  authors^  employ  the  terms  'regiments'  (cohorts)  and 
*  legions.'  ™    Vettius,  an  ordinary  Roman  knight,  deeply  in  debt, 


*  Anteros,  Livise  Colorator ;  Gori,  Columbarium,  No.  84. 
^  Martial,  Sat,  1,  3,  11 ;  Juvenal,  xiv.  315;  Pliny,  xxxiii.  6,  9,  10. 
"  Slaves,  it  has  been  computed,  formed  one  half  of  the  population  of  Rome. 
According  to  Hock  {Edmische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  390)  the  following  was 
the  proportion  between  the  free  and  the  slave  population  of  Rome : — 

Senators  and  knights        .         •         •         •         .         10,000  souls. 

Their  slaves 100,000 

Foreigners 50,000 

Their  slaves 100,000 

Soldiers 15,000 

Their  slaves 15,000 

Plebeians 1,250,000 

Their  slaves 625,000 

Public  or  state  Slaves 100,000 

2,265,000 
Of  whom 940,000  were  slaves. 
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armed  out  of  his  household  400  slaves  for  a  revolt.  A  Roman 
lady,  by  name  Lepida,  was  punished  because  her  herds  of  ill-dis- 
ciplined slaves  in  Calabria  disturbed  the  peace  of  Italy.  Four  hun- 
dred slaves,  belonging  to  Pedanius  Secundus,  were  put  to  death  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  their  master's  assassination.  Cra&- 
sus  kept  500  slaves  in  order  to  traffic  in  their  offspring.  While 
the  rich  and  the  great  possessed  large  bands  of  slaves  in  their  city 
abodes  and  on  their  farms,  scarcely  was  any  one  so  poor  or  so  low 
as  not  to  have  one  slave  or  more,  and  slaves  themselves  were  pro- 
prietors of  inferior  slaves.  The  whole  slave-population  made  up  a 
huge  aggregate,  which  stood  in  fearful  proportion  to  the  number 
of  free  citizens.  The  philosopher  Seneca,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  relates  that,  when  on  one  occasion  it  was  proposed 
in  the  Roman  Senate  to  give  a  distinctive  dress  to  the  slaves,  an 
adverse  decision  was  come  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  ^ve  the  slaves  the  means  of  counting  the  freemen." 

Tne  condition  of  slaves  in  the  Roman  empire  was  not  worse  than 
the  ordinary  condition  of  slaves.  A  slave,  as  a  piece  of  property, 
was  to  a  Roman  a  thing  of  value,  which  he  would  make  use  of 

Erudently  and  carefiiUy,  as  he  would  employ  a  plough  or  work  a 
orse.  The  least  amount  of  food  and  clothing  compatible  with  the 
utmost  amount  of  labour  was  the  rule  and  the  guide  of  his  conduct. 
But  slavery  in  itself  is  so  unnatural,  so  perverting,  so  degrading  a 
usage,  that  it  can  never  fail,  as  in  Rome  it  did  not  fail,  to  entail 
the  very  worst  evils  on  both  the  possessed  and  the  possessor.  Man 
is  not  a  being  to  be  entrusted  with  unlimited  power.  Cupidity, 
passion,  and  caprice,  the  lowest  desires  and  the  most  brutal  lust, 
gain  the  upper  hand,  and  bear  sway  wherever  slavery  prevails. 
The  good  man  would  shrink  from  encountering  its  temptations, 
and  the  bad  man  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  its  fearful  obligations. 
The  condition  of  Roman  slaves,  though  it  had  littie  of  an  unusual 
kind,  was  deplorably  bad.  This  is  the  description  of  it  put  into 
the  mouth  of  one  oi  his  characters  by  Plautus  ® — *  Blows  are  con- 
stanfly  falling  on  my  shoulders ;  the  whip  is  always  at  work  ;  I  am 
sent  into  the  country  to  slave  for  the  family  there;  when  my 
master  sups  abroad,  I  have  to  carry  a  torch  before  him ;  by  my 
labours  I  have  earned  a  right  to  freedom,  and  I  am  growing  grey 
in  slavery.'  Yes,  and  thou  must  die  a  slaye,  for  the  very  thought 
of  flight  has  fettered  thee  to  the  spot*  A  fiiptive  slave,  said  the 
Roman  law,  is  a  dave  who  has  had  an  idea  of  running  away. 
Thus  defining  the  crime  of  trying  to  gain  freedom,  the  Roman  law 
punished  the  thought,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
act.     Behold  that  heavy  chain  on  the  leg;   mark  that  massive 

"  Senec,  De  Clemen.,  i.  24.  «  Plant.,  Captiv.,  2,  1,  133. 
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collar  around  the  neck ;  see  the  brand  on  the  forehead ;  and  survey 
that  dark,  narrow,  and  foul  place  of  detention.  And  if,  in  spite  of 
these  precautions,  the  unhappy  man  makes  his  escape,  a  hue  and 
cry  will  be  raised,  placards  or  advertisements  will  be  issued,  and 
catchpoles  will  be  sent  to  run  him  down,  while  woe  to  those  by 
whom  he  is  harboured  or  aided  on  his  way. 

To  form  an  idea  of  what  Roman  slavery  was,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  entered,  as  an  ancillary  element,  in  all  the 
prodigality  and  vice  of  Roman  voluptuousness.  But  this  is  a 
topic  only  the  skirts  of  which  can  be  touched.  Terrible  is  the 
picture  painted  by  Seneca  of  the  grossness  of  those  guilty  pleasures 
and  the  foulness  of  those  bestial  lusts  in  which  the  Roman 
nobles  made  their  slaves  the  instruments.  Think  of  a  Roman 
senator  p  killing  one  of  his  slaves  in  order  to  afford  to  a  guest 
who  had  never  witnessed  the  sight,  the  gratification  of  seeing 
a  man  put  "to  death.  Call  to  mind  that  Pollio,  a  fiiend  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  fiumished  his  fish-pond  with  food  in  the 
carcases  of  slaves  whom  he  slew  for  the  purpose.  Look  at  that 
used-up  noble  rake,  whom  Seneca  has  described  in  colours  too 
dark  and  too  disgusting  to  be  borrowed :  ^  though  without  appetite, 
he  reclines  on  his  downy  couch,  at  that  luxuriously  furnished  table, 
trying  to  cheat  his  stomach  into  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  in  the 
midst  of  guests,  who,  like  himself,  would  give  half  their  fortune  for 
a  new  pleasure.  As  the  banquet  proceeds,  what  revolting  offices 
have  the  slaves  in  attendance  to  perform ;  and  when  it  is  over,  they 
have  to  endure  a  still  deeper  degradation,  for  intoxication  ends  in 
the  foulest  impudicity.'  And  all  these  indignities,  down  to  the  very 
lowest  that  a  human  being  can  be  subject  to,  the  slaves  have  pas- 
sively to  endure — without  a  mtuinur ;  nay,  an  involuntary  cough, 
or  the  slightest  noise,  is  punished  by  the  scourge. 

Well  may  Cato  have  declared,  '  Our  slaves  are  our  enemies.' 
A  current  proverb,  too,  asserted,  '  As  many  slaves,  so  many  foes.' 
Of  the  fact  take  Seneca's  words  as  an  illustration' — 'Recall  the 
examples  of  those  masters  who  have  perished  in  domestic  snares, 
either  by  treachery  or  force,  and  you  will  learn  that  the  vengeance 
of  slaves  numbers  not  fewer  victims  than  that  of  tyrants.'  *  Yes, 
slaves  are  enemies  within  the  house,  and  therefore  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  enemies.  At  Rome  they  had  for  their  weapons,  in  times 
of  social  trouble,  treason  ;  impeachment  in  times  of  tyranny ;  and 
in  ordinary  times,  poison,  and  the  dagger.  The  state  of  feeling 
among  the  masters  is  seen  in  the  words  which  C.  Cassius,  in  the 
days  of  Nero,  addressed  to  the  Senate,  on  the  massacre  of  the 

p  Q.  Flaminius ;  Plutarch,  see  his  Life  by  Bodin,  p.  38.  ^  Letter  67. 

'  *  In  cubiculo  vir,  in  convivio  puer  est* — Senec,  ibid. 

■  Senec.,  Epist  47.  '  Senec.,  Epist.,  iv..  6. 
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400  slaves  of  Pedanius,  already  alluded  to,  found  guilty  of  being 
under  the  same  roof  as  their  murdered  owner.  On  beholding  so 
many  innocent  victims  dragged  to  execution,  the  crowd  was  moved 
to  pity,  and  assumed  a  threatening  attitude.  The  sympathy  found 
a  voice  even  before  the  Senate,  m  these  terms — '  Our  ancestors 
distrusted  slaves,  even  when  they  were  bom  on  the  same  land  or 
in  the  same  house,  and  when,  together  with  their  life,  they  received 
the  love  of  their  masters.  But  since  we  have  introduced  into  our 
families  foreign  slaves,  with  their  diverse  usages,  their  outlandish 
superstitions,  their  incredulity,  there  is  nothing  but  fear  that  can 
keep  under  control  that  impure  herd.'  ^ 

iSavery  was  a  peril  not  only  in  the  family  but  also  to  the  state* 
As  early  as  the  year  499  before  Christ  the  Roman  slaves  formed  a 
plot  to  seize  the  Capitol  and  set  the  city  on  fire.  The  design  was 
discovered,  and  the  accomplices  were  crucified.  Not  the  less  was 
another  conspiracv  formed  the  next  year  in  union  with  the  common 
people,  who  had  round  that  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  was  not  the 
expulsion  of  tyranny.  The  attempt  failed,  and  the  leaders  were 
put  to  death.  A  little  after,  a  rising  of  the  slaves,  supported  by 
the  aid  of  exiles,  is  so  far  successful  that  the  citadel  is  seized,  and 
one  of  the  consuls  is  killed.  In  the  year  416  another  conspiracy 
broke  out  in  Rome,  which  had  widely  spread  ramifications  m  the 
rural  districts.  The  intention  was  to  bum  the  city  and  to  massacre 
the  masters.  In  the  Punic  wars  and  the  victories  of  Hannibal  the 
slaves  attempted  to  profit  by  the  necessities  and  weakness  of  their 
owners.  Indeed,  they  ever  watched  their  opportunity,  and  as  their 
numbers  increased,  their  temptations  as  well  as  their  chances  became 
greater.  At  length  the  flame  burst,  forth.  A  civil  insurrection  in 
Sicily  having  gained  a  momentary  success,  the  torch  was  kindled 
at  Rome,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  great  slave-mart,  the  island  of 
Delos.  Taken  in  detail,  the  rising  was  speedily  suppressed  else- 
where, but  in  Sicily  the  resistance  was  long,  obstmate,  and  bloody. 
Fresh  movements,  however,  took  place  in  Italy.  Three  hundred 
slaves  conspire  at  Nuceria ;  two  hundred  at  Capua.  Then  followed 
an  attempt,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Vettius,  a  Roman  knight. 
Gathering  around  him  four  thousand  men,  he  defeated  the  Roman 
general  Lucullus.  Scarcely  had  this  undertaking  been  put  down 
when  there  broke  out  what  in  Roman  history  is  called  the  Second 
Servile  War,  in  which  'the  eternal  city'  triumphed  only  after 
most  costly  efforts.  Treachery  was  brought  to  the  aid  of  prowess. 
The  consul  Aquilius  had  removed  every  obstacle  except  a  thousand 
brave  men.  Them  he  induced  to  submit  by  promising  to  spare 
their  lives.    When  stript  of  their  arms,  they  learned  that,  as  slaves, 

"  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.  42-44. 
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they  were  to  be  sent  to  Rome  to  fight  in  the  gladiatorial  games. 
Inmgnant  at  the  deceit,  and  resolved  not  to  endure  the  infamy, 
they  all  slew  each  other ;  their  chief,  Satyrus,  presided  over  the 
sanguinary  rites,  and  then  caused  himself  to  be  slain  by  a  ^ve, 
who  immediately  after  put  himself  to  death.  How  can  there  fail 
to  be  danger  when  slavery  has  in  its  ranks  such  heroes  ?  Slavery, 
indeed,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public and  of  the  down&ll  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Was  it  possible 
that  all  those  slaves  which  were  drawn  from  the  numerous  depen- 
dencies of  Rome,  including  the  stoutest,  the  bravest,  and  the  most 
skilful  nations  on  the  earth,  should  not,  in  their  reflex  action  on 
their  native  lands,  make  the  Roman  name  universally  hateful, 
enkindle  a  deep  and  ever  augmenting  thirst  for  revenge,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  great  day  of  retribution,  when  the  rude 
strength  of  the  North  should  rush  on  the  eflFeminate  and  efiete 
luxury  of  the  South,  and  trample  it  down  in  irretrievable  ruin? 
But  within  Italy,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  slavery  grew  more  and 
more  perilous  and  baneful.  In  vain  the  laws  forbad  slaves  to  carry 
arms.  In  vain  the  laws  were  strained  to  punish  infractions  or 
apparent  infractions.*  Bands  of  fiigitive  slaves  kept  up  a  constant 
warfare  in  the  heart  of  Italy*  Outbreaks  continually  took  place. 
At  length  Spartacus,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
revolted  gladiators,  whom  he  raised  into  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
sustained  against  all  the  reso\u*ces  of  Rome  a  war  of  three  years, 
and  was  not  subdued  until  he  had  several  times  defeated  the  best 
troops  and  the  highest  frmctionaries  of  the  Republic.  After  having 
occasioned  the  servile  wars,  slavery  supplied  abundant  fuel  to  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome ;  and,  combining  with  ambition  to  pave  the 
way  for  despotism,  it  combined  with  despotism  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  liberty,  to  undermine  the  strength  of  the  state,  and,  first 
giving  the  empire  as  a  prize  to  rival  factions,  at  last  left  it  a  prey 
to  ruthless  barbarians. 

Then,  in  the  breaking  up  of  that  vast  social  system,  and  in 
the  complicated  misery  by  which  the  catastrophe  was  preceded, 
attended,  and  followed,  was  seen,  alas !  too  olearly,  how  ruinous  a 
thing  slavery  is,  and  how  certain  and  how  dreadful  are  the  Divine 
retributions.  That  lesson  ought  to  have  sufficed  for  all  future 
ages.  But  men  are  slow  to  learn ;  and  painful  is  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  of  America  must  first  suffer  from  internal 
convulsions,  and  servile,  if  not  also  civil  wars,  ere  they  are  brought 
to  abolish  daveryj  O.  P. 

'  A  slave,  under  the  law  of  Domitius,  was  put  to  death  because  he  had  employed 
a  spear  to  destroy  an  enormous  boar  which  ravaged  Uie  country.  Cicero,  lu 
Venem,  Ix.  v.  3. 

'  Another  article,  showing  the  relation  of  Slavery  to  Christianity  (or  the  New 
Testament),  wiU  complete  tms  subject. 

VOL.  IV. — KG.  VII.  L 
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BIBLICAL    CRITICISM. 

A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism^  exhibiting  a  systematic  View  of 
that  Science.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  LL.D.  2  vols.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black.     Longman  and  Co.,  London.     1852. 

When  a  document  professing  to  be  testamentary  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  lawyer,  he  subjects  it  to  a  narrow  scrutiny  before 
be  will  admit  its^  genuineness.  He  looks  to  the  dates,  to  the  paper* 
mark,  if  there  is  any,  and  to  the  colour  of  tiie  ink ;  he  searches  for 
erasures  and  interlmeations ;  he  examines  the  »gnatureft  of  the 
testator  and  of  the  witnesses..  In  short,  he  lets  nothing  escape 
which  might  indicate  fraud  or  »urreptitiousness ;  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  suspicion,  acts  in  acoo(rdanee  with  his  duty,  and  withoul: 
the  necessary  possession  of  any  bad  feeling  or  undue  seeptieism. 
C^  the  truthfulness  of  the  doeumait  may  depend  the  int^esta  of 
some  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  in  order  to  put  that  truth  on  a  finot 
basis,  he  must  show  the  non-existence  of  mlsebood. 

But,  supposing  the  docusoent  in  question  is  found  not  to  be  the 
actual  will  which  the  testator  executed,  but  purports  to  be  only  a 
copy,  the  case  then  beconrcs  much  more  intricate  and  difficulty 
although  yet  capable  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Witnesses  will 
then  have  to  be  examined ;  and  in  the  absence  of  more  complete^ 
or  rather  more  tangible,  proof,  moral  jffobabilities  wiU  be  coik- 
sidered.  These,  when  taken  togeth^  and  candidly  weighed,  will 
probably  produce  a  conviction,  that  although  the  autograph  has 
perished,  the  copy  exactly  represents  the  will  of  the  deceased. 
There  may  be  a  verbal  omisffloo  here  and  there,  or  a  word  may  be 
misspelt,  or  some  useless  repetition  may  exists  all  of  which  may 
intimate  the  hand  of  a  copyist ;  but  these  accidental  circumstances 
will  not  be  construed  into  proo&  of  fraud,  but  will  be  rather  taken 
as  indicating  that  the  document  is  a  copy  of  some  other  deed,  and 
not  a  forgery.  '  Gentlemen,'  a  pleader  might  say  to  a  jury  about 
to  decide  on  such  a  case^  ^  we  aamit  that  the  original  will  is  not 
to  be  found,  indeed  we  concede  that  it  is  destroyed,  but  we  cam 
sufficiently  account  for  its  having  perished.  We  produce  what 
professes  to  be  a  copy,  and  we  prove  it  to  be  so  by  many  credible 
witnesses.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  case  add  weight  to  the 
evidence ;  and,  when  duly  considered,  amount  to  a  moral  proof 
that  the  writing  in  question  represents  the  desires  of  the  testator. 
Little  discrepancies  will  be  shown  to  you,  but  they  are  all  naturally 
accounted  for  by  the  process  of  transcription,  and  their  exiat^nfie 
only  confirms  the  authority  of  the  co^.' 
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Such,  mutatiB  muUmdiSj  is,  in  part,  the  nature  of  the  argument 
with  which  Biblical  criticism  is  virtually  concerned,  and  the  l^arings 
of  which  are  treated  of  and  illustrated  in  the  two  large  and  beauti- 
fully printed  volumes  before  us.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that 
such  a  task  is  superfluous ;  that  the  integrity  of  the  Bible  is  sufl^ 
dently  admitted ;  and  that  it  is  useless,  if  not  dangerous,  to  disturb 
a  satisfied  faith  by  the  suggestion  of  difficulties.  &it  if  it  is  unsafe 
to  presume  on  the  genuineness  of  a  document  which  only  concerns 
the  disposal  or  transference  of  temporal  possessions,  it  cannot 
surely  be  right  to  take  for  granted  the  claims,  or  to  neglect  tfie 
textual  completeness,  of  such  writings  as  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  to  do  with  the  highest  and  immortal  interests  of  men.  Faith 
in  their  sublime  and  all-important  statements  will  be  strong  and 
effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  based  upon  conviction — upon  a  rar 
tional  deduction  from  premisses  that  we  have  in  our  hands  sub* 
stantially  the  same  writings  which  holy  men  of  old,  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  committed  to  the  frail  though  adequate  guiuxiianship 
of  paper  and  ink. 

But  if  we  should  admit  that  sincere  and  plain  Christians  need 
not  concern  themselves  about  various  readings,  historic  proofs,  or 
the  nature  of  probable  evidence,  there  is  the  large  class  of  unbe- 
lievers and  opponents  who  must  be  combated  with  weapons  similar 
to  their  own,  if  the  citadel  of  truth  is  not  to  be  surrendered  tamely 
into  their  hands.  He  that  believeth  hath  the  witnesa  in  himself  y  it 
is  true  ;  and  happy  is  the  man  whose  whole  moral  consciousness 
tells  him  that  the  Bible  is  of  God,  because  it  has  wrought  in  him 
godlike  effects  I  There  were  undoubtedly  simple  minds  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  which  received  his  epistles  without 
any  question,  from  the  harmony  of  their  doctrinal  and  practical 
utterances  wil^  the  voice  within,  but  all  were  not  of  that  dbaracter. 
Some  even  then  questioned  the  genuineness  of  his  letters,  and 
others  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  the  believers  documents  piu> 
porting  to  be  his,  when  they  were  not  so  in  reality.  On  this  ac- 
count St.  Paul  gave  a  »gn  by  which  his  epistles  could  be  discerned 
from  spurious  ones : — '  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own 
handy  which  is  the  token  in  eoery  epistle ;  so  I  write.^  *  In  this  re^ 
markable  passage  the  whole  principle  is  conceded  on  which  Biblical 
criticism  is  built— the  possibility  of  mistake  or  fraud,  of  surrepti-* 
tiousness  or  interpolation,  and  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
them. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  our  readers  the  conviction  we  feel  that 
in  too  many  cases,  indifference  about  the  evidence  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  text  of  Holy  Writ,  arises  from  indifference  as  to  the 

*  2  Thess.  iii.  17.    Compare  chap.  ii.  2. 
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truth  itself  which  it  conveys.  Men  take  up  with  a  conventional 
orthodoxy  which  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  have  disturbed. 
To  carry  about  with  them  a  book  which  contains  their  creed,  their 
religious  phrases,  the  texts  of  their  favourite  teachers,  every  letter 
of  which  is  divine,  is  a  most  convenient  mode  of  deddinj?  contro- 
versies, and  keeping  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  their 
long-cherished  prejudices.  The  man  who  only  admits  the  validity 
of  adult  baptism,  and  is  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  be  bigoted, 
does  not  like  a  science  which  teaches  him  that  the  proof  text  in 
Acts  viii.  37,  '  If  tJum  believest  tvith  all  thy  heart  thou  mayestj 
is  probably  spurious ;  nor  does  the  ignorant  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  feel  disposed  to  favour  that  which  robs  him  of 
the  disputed  clause  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John.  Men  are  anxious  about  the  terms  of  a  will,  because  on 
them  depend  whether  they  shall  gain  or  lose  the  bequests  which 
they  involve :  so  they  ought  to  be  concerned  respecting  the  exact- 
ness of  the  records  on  which  depend  the  treasures  of  eternal  life. 
The  correctness  of  wording  in  a  legal  document  is  admitted  by 
them  to  be  important,  because  a  will  is  not  interpreted  in  the 
gross,  but  by  the  explicitness  of  individual  terms  and  expressions  ; 
but  they  have  reversed  this  order  in  connection  with  their  use  of 
the  Scriptures.  Havinff  the  whole,  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  different  ana  component  parts.  We 
speak  now  oiBome  not  all  those  who  decry  Biblical  criticism.  Many 
who  do  so  are  as  sincerely  though  ignorantly  anxious  for  the  trutn 
as  any  of  the  most  devoted  critics  can  be ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
others  are  more  concerned  for  their  own  Shibboleth  and  the  stability 
of  their  own  system. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  autographs  of  the  sacred 
writers  cannot  be  called  on  as  evidence,  and  are  as  useless  in  the 
settlement  of  Biblical  questions  as  though  their  destruction  could 
be  demonstrated.  We  believe  they  have  disappeared  firom  the 
world  by  some  of  the  thousand  possible  accidents  to  which  they 
were  subjected  during  the  eventful  ages  of  their  early  existence. 
We  have  no  expectation  that  it  will  ever  again  be  said  m  reference 
to  the  Book  of  the  Law  written  by  Moses,  as  was  once  done  by 
Hilkiah,  *  /  have  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  ;'  ^  nor  do  we  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  from  some  obscure  recess  in  a  neglected  library, 
the  world  will  be  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the  handwriting  of 
St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  We  may  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  dis- 
covery, but  that  is  all ;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  we  treat  those 
precious  documents  as  for  ever  fled  from  human  gaze.    All  we  now 


*>  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.    We  now  take  for  granted  one  hypothesis  respecting  this 
interesting  passage. 
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have  are  but  copies  of  still  older  copies  of  those  autographs,  the 
youngest  of  which  would  now  be  nearly  eighteen  himdred  years 
old,  and  the  eldest  more  than  three  thousand. 

On  this  salient  fact,  that  the  actual  writings  of  inspired  men  are 
practically  non-existent.  Divine  Providence  bids  us  build  the  system 
of  Biblical  criticism ;  and  from  that  fact  proceeds,  step  by  step,  the 
science  which  Dr.  Davidson  treats  of  in  his  caremlly  digested 
volumes.  He  properly  states,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
volume,  that  the  first  duty  in  relation  to  the  Bible  '  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  true  and  proper  reading  of  the  original.  The 
words  first  written  ought  to  be  sought  out,  and  [if  possible]  dis- 
covered. We  must  judge,  in  the  first  place,  whether  an  alteration 
has  been  made  in  a  passage.  The  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
a  text  must  be  considered.  If  it  have  undergone  change,  the 
nature  of  the  change  should  be  examined,  and  the  reading  or 
readings  restored,  into  whose  place  others  have  intruded.  After 
t?us  we  may  proceed  with  confidence  to  interpret  the  text.  Critic 
cism  is  followed  by  interpretation.' 

Dr.  Davidson  does  not,  at  least  formally,  ascend  quite  so  high 
as  we  have  done,  in  his  estimate  of  the  proper  province  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  would  confine  it  to  the  cor^ 
rection  of  the  text  by  existing  materials,  without  entering  on  the 
question  as  to  the  relation  which  those  materials  bear  to  the  ori- 
ginal autographs.  This  subject  is  fully  and  adequately  discussed 
by  him  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  is 

Snerally  treated  of  as  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
oly  Scriptures.  But  if  Biblical  criticism  is  the  examination  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  surely  the  science  should  embrace  the  proofe 
that  that  text  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  first  given  forth  by 
the  sacred  writers.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  system  is  intended  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  those  holy  men  wrote ;  and 
therefore,  virtually^  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  oldest  mss. 
and  versions  to  the  original  documents  is  included  in  it ;  but  still 
no  prominence  is  given  to  this  topic,  which  we  venture  to  think  is 
the  first  to  be  considered  in  a  complete  scheme  of  Biblical  criticism. 
The  primal  records  are  not  to  be  found,  and  yet  we  have  in  our 
hands  certain  books  which  claim  to  be  copies  of  them.  Let  evi- 
dence be  first  furnished  of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  existing  mss. 
and  versions  do  contain  substantially,  and  in  the  midst  of  some 
variations,  the  inspired  records,  and  then  the  way  is  clear  for  the 
adjustment  of  discrepancies,  and  the  establishment,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  a  correct  text.  We  suggest  this  as  our  own  subjective 
idea  of  what  is  wanting  in  the  important  inquiry  as  to  what  Holy 
Scripture  is.  Let  us  have  a  comfortable,  because  rational,  con- 
viction that  God's  truth  resides  in  existing  mss.  and  translations, 
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and  we  may  calmly  proceed  to  polish  and  restore  that  whidb  time 
has,  in  some  minor  portions,  obscured  or  defaced. 

But  we  feel  this  is  only  a  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lucidus 
crdo  in  the  mode  of  treating  an  important  subject.  Dr.  Dayidson 
enters  at  once  on  the  consideration  of  the  materials  with  which  a 
critic  has  to  work  in  the  delicate  and  responsiUe  task  of  restoring 
the  Scriptures  to  their  original  purity.  These  are  classed  as  fol- 
lows, for  the  Old  Testament : — Ancient  versions,  parallels  or  re- 
peated passages,  quotations,  manuscripts,  critical  conjecture.  For 
the  New  Testament,  the  same  sources  of  criticism  are  mentioned, 
except  parallels,  which  are  omitted,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see 
on  what  grounds*  Surely  various  readings  are  furnished  by  parallel 
passages  in  the  Gospels  as  much  as  by  those  found  in  the  Kings 
and  Chronicles.  The  ancient  versions  are  placed  first,  because 
they  contain  the  oldest  existing  representations  of  the  original 
documents ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  arrangement, 
although  it  would  be  more  scientific  to  take  the  manuscripts 
first,  as  having  the  closest  relation  to  those  autographs.  It  is  in 
the  manuscripts,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  we 
find  what  all  admit  to  be  the  lineal  descendants,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  venerable  documents  in  which  the  truth  was  first  deposited ; 
and  it  is  their  correction  and  improvement  that  the  science  of  criti- 
cism contemplates.  No  one  thinks  that  a  version  is  nearer  to  the 
original  writings  than  any  ancient  manuscript,  however  faulty, 
unless  indeed  we  admit  the  occasional  hallucination  of  some  learned 
genius  who  may  think  that  the  Septua^nt  text  is  nearer  the  mind 
of  the  l^irit  than  the  Hebrew,  or  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tester 
ment  is  a  translation  firom  the  Latin. 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
certainly  as  full  an  account  of  all  the  apparatus  required  by  the 
critic  as  can  well  be  wished  for  by  the  most  diligent  student.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  notice  of  the  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  history  of  its  vowels,  the  Jewii^ 
divisions  of  ttie  text,  and  the  history  of  the  text,  both  manuscript 
and  printed.  The  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  particu- 
larly examined  in  this  portion.  At  the  close  of  his  notice  of  printed 
Hebrew  Bibles,  Dr.  Davidson  calls  attention  to  one  of  the  pressing 
wants  of  our  age  in  relation  to  Biblical  learning:  we  mean  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Journal,*^ 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  some  movement  were  made  in 
this  direction.  The  grand  impediment,  we  believe,  is  a  commercial 
one.     It  is  feared  such  a  work  would  not  pay,  and  therefore  no 

^m^^^m^—mmm^mmmt-m-mtmt    I  111  ■■■■■■■  p         ■«1J||«  ■■  !»■■.   i.!^  .  ».    I         .      ■     I 

*  BtiggestioBS  for  a  Critiei^  Edition  of  tiie  He'brew  Bible.    YuL  Ut.  p.  152. 
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bookaeUer  would  undertake  it ;  but  we  will  five  what  Dr.  Davidson 
says  on  the  subject,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  his  wishes  could  be 
realised: — 

'  A  cridcal  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  those  of  Griesbech, 
8cholz,  Lachmaan,  aiid  Tischendorf,  in  the  New,  has  not  been  at- 
tempted. Coivtributioos  have  been  made  towaids  it,  but  they  have  not 
been  all  applied  to  the  aoeomplishment  of  the  work.  A  revised  text, 
founded  on  Mas,,  versions,  and  quotations,  has  not  been  published « 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  text  is  wanted.  It  is  far  more  necessary 
in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New,  for  the  text  of  tiie  latter  is  in  a 
much  better  state  than  that  of  the  former.  It  was  so  even  before  the 
labours  of  Griesbach  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
latter.  Doubtless  the  mss.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  now  existing  are 
much  younger  than  those  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  a  much  more 
uniform  state  as  regards  their  text.  Doubtless  there  are  corruptions 
which  none  of  the  ancient  authorities  would  avail  to  remove.  The  ma- 
terials for  emendation  are  fewer  and  less  important  than  tliose  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  these  and  other  drawbacks  should  not  deter  a 
right-hearted  critic  from  undertaking  the  preparation  of  a  good  critical 
edition  out  of  such  sources  as  are  available.  The  text  should  by  all 
means  be  brought  as  near  to  its  original  state  as  all  existing  means  for 
its  restoration  will  fairly  warrant  and  allow.  It  ought  to  be  purified. 
It  is  high  time  that  it  should  be  so.  A  good  stock  of  various  readings 
has  been  accumulated  for  this  purpose.  Jews  will  not  do  what  is 
needed.  The  Masorah  restrains  them.  They  have  too  much  attach- 
ment to  the  Masoretic  text ;  but  Christian  critics  need  have  no  such 
excessive  reverence  for  the  Masoretic  doctors.  Why  then  does  not  one 
and  another  attempt  to  supply  a  pressing  want  ?  W  hy  have  so  many 
scholars  turned  their  attention  to  the  New  Testament  text,  and  so  very 
few  to  the  Old  ?  It  is  a  reproach  to  criticism  in  the  present  day  that 
this  g^eat  field  has  been  neglected — a  field  in  which  there  is  ample  room 
for  many  labourers.  The  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  in 
its  man^od  for  many  years,  that  of  the  Old  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  We 
trust  some  well-furnished  scholar  will  ere  long  appear  to  take  away  the 
reproach,  by  giving  to  the  world  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  resembling  that  of  Griesbach  for  the  New  Testament.  Whoever 
does  so  with  judgment,  ability,  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  will  deserve  and 
obtain  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
Biblical  knowledge.*'* — vol.  i.  p.  160. 

Among  the  versions,  the  Septuagint  takes  the  first  place,  ac- 
cording to  its  age  and  the  authority  given  to  it  by  its  use  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  conviction  is  that  the  latter 
circumstance  has  been  overrated,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  it 
which  the  premisses  will  scarcely  warrant.     We  are  too  apt  to 

*  The  Polyglott  Bible  by  Slier  and  Theile,  now  publishing  at  Hielefeld,  comes 
nearer  what  is  wanting  than  anything  else  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  gives  the 
▼mrioos  readings  of  the  Hebrew,  without  altering  the  text. 
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attribute  our  own  subjective  notions  to  the  Apostles,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  throw  ourselves  into  their  times,  and  to  enter  into 
their  mental  consciousness.  Certainly,  if  those  sacred  writers  who 
have  quoted  the  Septuagint  entertained  the  same  ideas  of  the  verbal 
importance  of  texts  of  Scripture  as  we  generally  do,  the  conclusion 
would  follow  that  the  Septuagint  is  more  correct  than  the  Hebrew, 
or  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  quoted ;  but  it  appears  plain  to 
us  that  the  Apostles  gave  more  importance  to  the  stibatance  of 
Scripture  truth  than  to  the  letter  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  and 
consequently  do  not  vouch  for  the  literal  correctness  of  the  Septua- 
gint because  they  quote  it.  In  dealing  with  the  Hellenist  Jews, 
a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  text  would  have  been  out  of  place,  and 
they  used  the  Septuagint  as  they  found  it.  The  opinions  expressed 
of  this  version  by  Dr.  Davidson  will  probably  be  those  of  most  of 
his  readers : — 

*  But  though  the  Septuagint  is  by  no  means  a  faithful  or  literal  ver- 
sion, its  merits  are  considerable.  They  have  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. It  helps  us  to  see  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Egypt, 
perhaps  too  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Much  more  does 
it  show  the  sense  attached  to  the  original  at  an  early  period.  Its  authors 
lived  nearer  the  time  when  Hebrew  was  a  living  tongue,  and  had 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  it.  Unhappily,  however,  what  the 
version  is  most  wanted  for — critical  use — it  fails  very  much  to  supply. 
It  shows  indeed  a  form  of  the  original  text,  but  we  hesitate  to  adopt  it, 
in  most  instances,  as  the  original  form,  where  it  differs  from  the  Maso- 
retic.  Its  value  therefore  is  least  where  it  is  most  required.  We  can 
understand  the  language  without  it,  especially  in  the  present  day ;  but 
it  does  not  help  towards  the  emendation  of  the  text  as  much  as  is  de- 
sirable. The  free  character  of  the  version,  and  the  liberties  which  the 
translators  took  with  the  text,  are  serious  deductions  from  its  critical 
importance.  Its  numerous  errors  and  imperfections  suggest  caution  in 
its  application  to  the  restoration  of  the  original  text.  Since  the  majo- 
rity of,  if  not  all  the  translators,  were  not  fully  competent  for  their  task, 
it  must  be  employed  with  discrimination.  Assistance  in  criticism  has 
doubtless  been  derived  from  it,  and  more  will  yet  be  rendered.  We  do 
not  think  that  its  internal  value  is  commensurate  with  the  reputation  it 
has  had.  The  extravagant  praises  pronounced  upon  it  will  be  lessened 
by  the  study  of  its  genius  and  character.  It  is  very  far  from  being  a 
good,  much  less  an  excellent  translation  ;  but  the  reading  of  it  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  Its  position  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  conspicuous.  Its  text  must  be  studied  by  every  one  engaged  in 
Biblical  researches  connected  witli  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  records. 
It  will  repay  that  study  by  opening  up  views,  and  suggesting  ideas  of 
the  state  in  which  those  reoonJs  were,  which  might  not  have  been  other- 
wise perceived.  It  will  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  undoubted 
Hebrew  originals,  though  it  will  not  contribute  as  much  as  we  think  it 
might  have  done.    Its  value  none  will  deny.    The  amount  of  that  value 
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may  be  differently  estimated.  It  must  be  taken  in  the  best  State  in 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  freely  employed  as  a  help  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  authentic  text.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  193* 

Passing  over  the  Targums  and  the  Samaritan  version,  we  come 
to  the  Syriac  version,  which  Dr.  Davidson  describes  as,  *  in  point 
of  fidelity,  the  best  of  all  the  andent  versions ;'  yet  it  receives  a 
very  small  amount  of  attention,  compared  with  the  Septuagint, 
for,  while  the  latter  has  above  fifty  pages  devoted  to  it,  the  former 
has  but  twelve.  This  disproportion  is  not  peculiar  to  Dr.  Davidson. 
It  appears  in  all  the  works  on  Biblical  criticism  hitherto  published, 
and  is  a  fact  significant  of  the  want  of  attention  to  Oriental  lite- 
rature which  generally  prevails.  As  we  observed  just  now,  there 
are  some  special  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Septuagint 
which  no  other  version  possesses,  but  their  nature  is  more  mstorical 
and  theological  than  critical ;  and  we  conceive  that  before  Biblical 
science  makes  its  full  growth,  this  disproportion  in  the  study  of  its 
materials  must  disappear.  The  notice  of  the  Vulgate  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  these  volumes  is  twice  the  length  of  that 
of  the  Syriac,  although  the  former  is  probably  of  mor6  recent  date, 
and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  latter  in  the  value 
of  its  critical  materials. 

The  question  of  the  date  of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and,  for  au^ht  we  know  to  the  con« 
trary,  it  may  have  been  made  before  tne  Christian  era.  The 
Syrians  attribute  to  it  a  very  high  antiquity ;  and  Dr.  Davidson, 
who  rejects  their  opinion  on  this  subject,  yet  concedes  that  it  had 
begun  to  grow  old  in  the  time  of  Ephra^m,  who  may  have  written 
his  observations  on  its  text  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
However,  without  dogmatising  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  version  was  in  existence  very  early  in  the  Christian  era. 
Presuming  that  it  is  very  inferior  in  antiquity  to  the  Septuagint,  it 
must  yet  be  remembered  that  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  its  being  written  in  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
that  consequently  the  translator  must  have  had  a  wonderful  advan- 
tage in  rendering  the  ancient  Scriptures  into  his  own  language. 
The  miserable  mistakes  into  which  the  Greek  translators  fell,  from 
their  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  are  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Davidson  ; 
but  no  such  charge  can  be  brought  against  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  Syriac  version.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  those  who  knew 
both  l^e  language  they  transferred  and  that  into  which  they 
rendered  it.  This  alone  gives  the  version  a  strong  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  Biblical  student,  and  makes  it  important  that  its 
resources  should  be  exhausted  in  the  emendation  ot  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  rich 
mine  should  be  neglected,  since  its  existence  is  almost  ignored  in 
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our  schools  of  leamixig.  Eyen  Hebrew  is  sadly  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  Greek  literature  in  theological  education  ;  but  it  has  its 
professorships,  and  at  Oxford,  Camlnidge,  and  Dublin,  the  study 
of  it  is  encouraged  by  many  suitable  premiums ;  but  the  Syriac^ 
which  contains  immense  stores  of  treasures,  many  of  which  have 
scarcely  been  opened,  is  left  to  the  accidental  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences of  its  self-taught  disciples* 

The  whole  subject  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  is  highly  unsatis^ 
!actorj  to  the  critic,  on  account  of  their  modem  date  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  antiquity  of  the  autographs.  Thousands  of 
years  lie  between  the  writing  of  the  Pentateucn  by  Moses  and  the 
oldest  known  manuscript,  while  the  space  between  the  times  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  most  antique  transcript  of  their  productions  is 
measured  by  a  few  hundreds ;  yet  this  difference  is  somewhat  com- 
pensated for  by  the  superstitious  care  of  the  Jews  of  the  records 
of  their  &ith,  even  from  iiae  earliest  times,  which  gives  us  on  the 
whole  a  pleasing  conyiction  that  no  considerable  corruption  haa 
taken  place  in  them.  This  consideration  gives  importance  to  de- 
tails in  Dr.  Davidson's  work,  which  would  otherwise  be  mere  old 
wives'  fables  and  worthless  anilities.  Satire  could  not  wish  a 
better  subject  than  the  Jews  contemplating  the  skin  on  the  back 
of  the  living  animal,  to  discover  whether  it  mi^t  possibly  be  pure 
enough  for  the  work  of  the  scribe,  their  superstitious  oraervances 
in  dressing  it  when  its  destination  is  determined  upon,  and  their 
mane  mummeries  during  the  process  of  writing ;  but  these  little 
follies  may  be  turned  to  account,  and,  when  establishing  an  ancient 
and  lon^-continued  scrupulousness  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  they  are  really  valuable. 

But  the  topics  suggested  are  too  numerous  to  allow  us  to  dwell 
on  them,  and  we  must  proceed  to  the  second  volume,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  New  Testament ;  the  order  of  discussion,  as  observed 
above,  being  the  same  as  that  employed  upon  the  Old.  A  short, 
but  full  and  satisfactory  treatise  on  tne  nature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment language,  precedes  the  history  of  the  text.  To  this  history 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  are  devoted ;  and  it  contains 
a  great  mass  of  highly  valuable  information,  coUected  and  con- 
densed with  the  care  which  marks  the  whole  woric.  On  the 
subject  of  recensions  Dr.  Davidson  gives  a  synopsis  of  what  has 
been  written  by  scholars  of  opposing  sentiments,  and,  in  allusion 
to  the  contempt  thrown  upon  the  whole  doctrine  respecting  them 
by  Dr.  Lee  and  Matthaei,  thus  sums  up  the  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  give  the  passage  entire,  oecause  it  is  intrinsically 
valuable,  and  as  furnisuiing  a  good  example  of  the  cautious  treat- 
ment whidi  the  writer  gives  to  a  doubtful  subject. 

'  'With  the  language  of  these  scholars  we  do  not  wkoUy  sympathise. 
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We  are  oot  yet  prepared  to  set  aside  the  wbo3e  matter  as  an  ingenious 
riddle.     Though  several  attempts  to  orect  recensigo  i^stems  have  not 
been  satisfactory,  we  need  not  th^nefore  look  upon  cUl  such  endeavours 
as  airy  and  uiisubstantial,  or  as  terminating  merely  in  fine-spun  theories 
and  webs  of  gossamer.     Intricacy  and  obscurity  must  rest  on  the  sub- 
ject.    It  may  be  difficult  to  disentangle  classes  of  documents  from  one 
another.     Averse  to  subtility  and  minuteness,  some  scholars  will  make 
this,  their  natural  aversion,  an  easy  transition  to  the  sentiment  that  the 
whole  is  futile ;  but  in  an  undertaking  so  important  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  text,  it  fiicilitates  the  labour  of  a  critic  to  classify  mami« 
scripts,  versions,  and  citations,  so  that  he  may  be  helped  in  deciding  on 
the  claims  of  a  particular  reading.    In  the  formation  of  a  standard  text, 
it  may  be  of  some  ose  to  lay  such  a  foundation.    Hence  we  do  oot  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  rejecting  at  once  the  whole  system  of  classification 
as  visionary.    With  all  the  conjectures  which  have  been  indulged  iui 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  it  must  not  be  rudely  dismissed.    It 
may  be  that  historical  facts  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  data  ibr 
any  system  of  recensions,  properly  so  called.    It  may  be  that  conjectures 
have  been  put  forth  too  liberally  regarding  revisions  of  the  text  in 
early  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  text  itself.     It  may  be  that  the 
speculations  of  German  critics  hare  taken  too  wide  a  scope,  agreeably 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  nation's  mind.     It  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  a  vagueness  and  an  indefiniteness  about  the  topic,  which  excite 
rather  than  gratify  a  curiosity  to  know  it  tiioroughly.     We  admit  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  frameis  of  the  recension  system  itself  to  distinguish 
the  class  to  which  a  particular  reading  belongs.     The  characteristics 
of  the  text  belonging  to  a  document  may  be  almost  equally  divided  into 
two  classes ;  or  they  may  be  indistinctly  indicated,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  the  recension  with  which  it  should  be  associated. 
The  marks  of  its  relationship  may  be  defined  so  obscurely  as  to  make 
the  question  of  determining  its  appropriate  class  a  delicate  one.     It  is 
also  freely  admitted  that  no  one  document  exhibits  a  recension  in  its 
pure  or  primitive  state,  but  that  each  form  of  the  text  is  now  either 
more  or  less  corrupted.     Still,  however,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
whole  system  of  classification  need  not  be  abandoned  as  visionary. 
Meagve  as  are  the  means  within  our  reach  of  obtaining  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  text,  we 
need  not  despair  of  all  success.     No  system  may  be  historically  sus- 
tained, because  history  says  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject ;  and  yet 
some  system  may  be  convenient.     We  may  arrive  at  a  well-founded 
classification  without  the  ability  to  show,  from  early  history,  its  probable 
orig^  and  existence.    As  long  as  the  existence  of  certain  characteristic 
readings,  belonging  to  various  memorials  of  the  text,  can  be  percdved, 
we  will  not  abandon  the  idea  of  recensions  or  families ;  and  we  believe 
that  classes^  in  the  whole  mass  of  materials,  may  be  distinguished  from 
one  anothar.    Their  number  here  is  of  no  moment — their  eodHence  is 
all  we  claim  ;  and  few  critics  will  hesitate  to  admit  the  latter  as  a  fiict, 
believing  that  the  critical  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  sepa- 
rate themselves,  by  means  of  characteristic  leadings,  into  certain  classes/ 
— ^vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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On  the  history  of  the  printed  text,  Dr.  Davidson  gives  all 
attainable  information.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  without 
any  great  critical  effort  on  the  part  of  learned  men,  and  indeed 
almost,  in  some  cases,  fortuitously,  the  early  printed  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  exhibited,  in  all  important  and  substantial 
matters,  the  text  of  criticism.  If  we  take  the  first  printed  copy, 
that  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  or  the  first  published  edition, 
that  of  Erasmus,  and  compare  them  with  the  text  of  Tischendorf, 
for  example — although  their  discrepancies  are  quite  numerous 
enough  to  justify  all  the  labour  whicn  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, they  are  too  few  to  unsettle  our  faith  in  one  doctrine,  or  to 
weaken  in  the  slightest  degree  Christian  practice.  From  the 
recesses  of  learning,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  proceeded  a 
volume,  printed  from  a  few  mss.  which  happened  to  belong  to 
the  locality  of  its  editors.  Soon  after,  Erasmus  published  an 
edition,  formed  quite  independently  from  written  documents, 
which  Davidson  describes  as  '  modem  manuscripts,  and  those  very 
few,  as  well  as  of  little  value.'  From  that  time,  1616,  several 
other  editions  appeared  until  1633,  when  the  Teoctua  Receptua  was 
published ;  that  is  to  say,  the  text  which  has  ever  since  been  used 
m  Christendom,  and  has  been  the  basis  on  which  systems  of 
theology,  commentaries,  and  other  learned  works  have  been  built, 
and  from  which  modem  translations  into  many  languages  hare 
been  made.  All  the  combined  efforts  and  researches  of  great  and 
pious  biblical  critics  have  been  made  to  bear  on  its  improvement, 
and  yet,  positively^  how  little  has  been  effected  I  The  feet  is,  that 
the  Vulgate  Greek  Testament  of  the  times  of  Erasmus,  as  it 
existed  in  manuscripts,  had,  by  the  providence  of  God,  a  very 
close  and  intimate  resemblance  to  the  very  oldest  documents 
which  have  since  been  brought  to  light ;  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  Greek  Testament,  from  that  time  to  this,  is  a 
conviction  that  the  lively  oracles  of  God  have  suffered  no  material 
injury  by  their  long  and  hazardous  transmission  from  ancient  times. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  now  uttering  mere  truisms^  well 
known  and  therefore  not  necessary  to  be  repeated ;  but  we  entertain 
the  opinion  that  it  is  important  to  reiterate  on  all  fit  occasions  the 
interesting  fact,  that  biblical  criticism  only  contemplates  polish^ 
not  organic  change^  and  that  all  it  can  do  is  to  clear  away  some 
spots  and  blemishes  which  time  and  human  carelessness  have 
caused  to  adhere  to  the  solid  and  fair  structure  of  immortal  truth. 
Plain  Christians  are  apt  to  mistake  our  labours  on  the  word  of 
God,  when  they  see  new  revisions  of  the  Bible  appearing  in  print, 
and  read  of  the  zealous  and  life-long  labours  of  the  learned  in 
adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  received  and  venerable  text  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  But  they  should  be  given 
cleariy  to  understand  that  it  has  long  since  been  settled  that  no 
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impartofit  alteration  is  possible,  and  that  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  exercise  a  jealous  care  to  free  the  Scriptures  from  what  does 
not  properly  belong  to  them. 

Fi*obably  nothing  tends  more  to  perpetuate  a  prejudice  against 
biblical  criticism  in  ordinary  minds,  than  the  stereotyped  form  of 
our  authorised  version,  which,  by  the  contrast  of  its  entire  literal 
sameness  from  age  to  age,  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  ever  varying 
texts  of  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  margins  of 
commentaries  are  frill  of  suggestions  of  change,  but  no  change 
comes.  Imperceptibly,  Englisn  readers  acquire  a  fixed  idea  that 
the  English  version  is  tJte  Bible ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  its  rigid  fixedness,  they  dislike  and  repudiate  the 
changes  of  the  critics.  Had  undoubted  errors  been  corrected 
when  the  whole  learning  of  the  world  agreed  on  their  existence, 
or  had  new  and  better  renderings  been  introduced  when  unanimity 
was  attained  as  to  their  expediency,  the  public  mind  would  have 
been  accustomed  to  changes  which  the  learned  and  competent 
approve  of,  but  which  confound  and  stagger  the  uninitiated. 

In  his  examination  of  the  versions,  Dr.  Davidson  does  greater 
justice  to  the  Syriac  than  he  did  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
claims  of  the  Peshito  are  considered  in  above  thirty  pages,  while 
the  Philoxenian  and  other  Syriac  translations  occupy  twenty  more. 
Still,  all  his  valuable  remarks  only  tend  to  exhibit  the  very  back- 
ward state  of  this  venerable  literature,  compared  with  its  intrinsic 
importance.  In  reference  to  printed  editions,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Sjrriac,  there  is  a  deplorable  want  of  anything 
like  certainty  as  to  the  text,  which  it  is  noped  may  be  removed  by 
the  aid  of  the  abundant  materials  now  treasured  up  in  our  libraries, 
especially  in  the  British  Museum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense 
stores  of  the  Vatican,  which  we  may  hope  will,  ere  long,  be  avail- 
able for  the  public  good.  The  editions  published  by  the  Bible 
Society  were  conceived  in  a  highly  benevolent  and  Uberal  spirit, 
but  with  too  little  reference  to  a  scholarlike  criticism  ;  and  hence 
the  great  outlay  of  money  upon  them  has  been  only  of  partial 
benefit  The  circumstance  of  the  Old  Testament  wanting  the 
Apocrypha,  alone  vitiates  the  edition  in  relation  to  the  biblical 
student.     In  the  language  of  Dr.  Davidson, — 

*  What  is  most  wanted  is  a  new  and  critical  edition  [of  the  whole 
Syriac  Scriptures]  from  many  more  mss.  than  have  been  yet  em- 
ployed or  collated.  There  are  very  old  and  important  copies  in  this 
country  brought  from  the  Nitrian  desert.  These  are  sufiiciently  nume- 
rous and  valuable  to  lay  at  the  basis  of  a  new  edition,  even  without  the 
assistance  of  such  as  are  in  the  Vatican  and  other  libraries  of  Europe. 
Michaelis's  words  are  still  true,  that  "  in  using  this  version  we  must 
never  forget  that  our  present  editions  are  very  imperfect,  and  not  con- 
clude that  every  reading  of  the  Syriac  printed  text  was  the  reading  of 
the  Greek  mss."  when  the  version  was  made.' — vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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Dr.  Davidson  Iob  some  excellent  obfierrations  on  the  nae  of  the 
Venions.  It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  consider  as  inn 
portant  ant/  translation  of  the  Bible  into  any  other  language  than 
the  original ;  and  hence  some  works  on  criticism  have  brought  in 
a  very  cumbrous  and  useless  apparatus.  Any  version  may  be 
useful  as  a  comment,  and  may  render  aid  in  Hermeneutics,  when 
it  is  only  in  the  way  in  criticism.  As  a  general  principle  a  version 
should  he  at  least  as  old  as  the  oldest  class  of  mss.,  or  made 
from  another  veraon  as  old,  in  order  to  render  effective  aid ;  and 
if  this  rule  is  applied,  the  labours  of  the  critic,  while  still  heavy 
enough,  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Dr.  Davidson  mentions,  as 
uaefiu  for  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Syriac,  Latin» 
Egyptian,  ^thiopic,  and  Gothic. 

flearly  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Uncial 
manuscripts^  and  fourteen  to  the  cursive.  The  author  estimates 
the  latter  but  lightly,  and  would  confine  the  labours  of  the  critic 

trincipally  to  the  former.  He  says,  '  the  Uncial  Bfss.  ought  to 
e  well  known  and  fisurly  api^ied  to  the  purposes  of  criticism.  All 
thei«.t,  or  the  great  ma«  of  the  iunior  ones,  may  be  dispensed 
with.  They  are  scaroelv  needed,  because  l^e  Uncial  are  nume- 
rous. At  prea^it  they  do  nothing  but  hinder  the  advancem/rat  of 
critical  science,  by  drawing  off  to  them  time  and  attention  which 
might  be  better  devoted  to  older  documents.  A  line  should  be 
drawn  somewhere,  beyond  which  an  editor  should  not  go  in  citing 
oodioes.  Why  resort,  for  example,  to  copies  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  centuries,  before  giving  the  readings-  of  copies  belong- 
ing tp  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ?  By  all  means  let  us 
have  the  latter  first ;  and  if  the  former  then  be  judged  necessary, 
they  ma^  be  produced.  The  attention  of  critical  editors  must 
therefore  be  more  concentrated.'  It  is  strange  that  any  other 
course  than  this  should  have  been  pursued ;  but  such  is  the  feet. 
A  charm  seems  to  be  attached  in  some  minds  to  what  is  written 
hv  the  hand,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  age  or  authority. 
The  object  is  to  get  at  the  state  of  the  text  in  the  earliest  ages,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  arrive  as  near  as  possiUe  to  the  autograph 
originals.  Ancient  versions  and  hss.  can  alone  assist  us  in  this 
laudable  effort.  To  consult  modem  docum^ats  is  as  inapt  a  course 
as  it  would  be  for  men,  sent  to  analyse  the  source  of  a  stream,  to 
sUxp  some  hundred  miles  o%  and  take  their  specimen  for  experi^ 
ment  from  water  mixed  and  defiled  with  numerous  rivulets  it  had 
met  with  in  its  travels  from  tiie  fountain  head. 

Dr.  Davidson  sums  up  his  observations  on  the  whole  subject  of 
manuscripts  in  the  following  remark,  which  shows  the  great  men-* 
tal  qualities  demanded  in  a  competent  critic : — 

^  The  eyes  must  be  practised  in  the  various  forms  of  letters,  and  the 
mind   must  be  habituated  to  the  investigation  of  critical  questions. 
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General  observations  may  lead  the  novice  to  think  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  right  reading  is  an  easy  matter  in  most  cases,  but  practice 
will  soon  show  the  reverse.  Though  mss.  are  the  most  important  class 
of  materials  for  bringing  back  the  New  Testament  text  to  its  pristine 
state,  even  they  are  not  so  definite  or  authoritative  as  we  could  wish. 
In  detecting  ccHTuptions  their  great  utility  is  unquestionable:  there 
they  are  of  primary  and  pre-eminent  value,,  but  in  rejdacing  the  true 
readings  they  are  of  less  assistance  of  tkemselyes;  yet  they  are  the 
most  credible  witnesses  for  the  express  words  of  the  original  writers, 
though  they  do  not  satisfy  all  expectation ;  and  to  them  must  all  editors 
of  the  original  look  as  the  basis  of  that  text  which  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  inspired  authors.  A  reading  which  occurs  in  no  ms.  nuist  be  power- 
fully attested  in  another  way  to  recommend  it  as  true.' — vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  accomplish  our  object,  which  is  not 
to  give  an  epitome  of  these  volumes,  but  to  do  our  best  to  reconv- 
mend  them  to  our  readers.  They  admirably  supplement  the  former 
productions  of  the  author ;  and  with  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Sacred  Hermeneutics^  form  a  complete  library 
of  biblical  apparatus  of  the  highest  value.  The  latter  work  ^  is 
often  referred  to  in  these  volumes,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  wish  to  employ  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  From 
Dr.  Davidson's  habits  of  independent  thought,  the  volume  (on 
Hermeneutics)  has  a  freshness  and  suggestive  character  highly 
valuable  to  the  student,  especially  young  men,  who  will  be  de- 
livered from  many  prejudices  which  stand  in  their  way  by  its 
careful  perusal.  Its  treatment  of  the  subject  of  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  is  as  fiiU  as  can  be  desired^  and 
forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  book.  We  cordially  congratulate 
the  author  on  the  completion  of  his  labours  in  this  mghly  valuable 
course  of  study  which  ne  has  provided,  and  hope  that  ne  will  be 
rewarded  {ba  well  as  in  other  ways}  by  seeing  a  more  enlarged 
attention  given  to  the  rational  and  only  correct  method  of  study- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  much  in 
their  infancy  biblical  critidsm  and  interpretation  are,  as  regards  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  to  say  nothing  of 
private  Christians.  From  the  great  numbers  we  meet  with,  who, 
although  pledged  to  do  all  they  can  to  becoiae  seriles  well  inr- 
structed,  yet  care  for  none  of  these  things,  our  wonder  is  that  such 
works  as  those  before  us  get  patronised  as  much  as  they  do.  But 
the  goodly  remnant  is  no  doubt  becoming  greater  every  year ;  and 
our  prayer  is  that  it  may  soon  constitute  a  very  large  majority. 

H.  B. 

*  Sftcred  Hermeneutics  developed  and  applied ;  inclqding  a  History  of  BiUkal 
Interpretation  from  die  Earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Qxck. 
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THE    MEMPHITIC    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Quutuor  Evangelia  in  diakcto  linguae  Copticae  Memphitica^  per-- 
Bcripta  ad  Oodd,  MS.  Copticorum  in  Regia  Bihliotheca  Bero^ 
linensi  adaervatorum  necnan  libri  a  Wilkinsio  emissi  fidem. 
Edidit,  emendavit,  adnotatonibus  Criticis  et  Grammaticis, 
yariantibus  lectionibus  expositis  atque  textu  Coptico  cum  Graeco 
comparato  instruxit  M.  G.  Schwartze.  lipsiae.  (Matt,  et 
Mar.  1846.     Luc.  et  Job.  1847.)     4to. 

Acta  Apostohrum  Coptice  edidit  Paulus  Boetticher,  Artiuin 
Magister,  etc.     Halae,  1852.     8yo. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  early  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  we  must  rank  those  in  the  languages  or 
dialects  of  Egypt ;  their  great  and  acknowledged  antiquity  would 
show  that  they  are  worthy  of  attention ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  their  internal  character  is  displayed,  they  are  found  to  be 
monuments  which  possess  an  especial  value  as  witnesses  to  the 
kind  of  Greek  text  which  passed  current  in  that  region,  and  at  the 
period  when  they  were  executed. 

These  versions  have  been  popularly  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Coptic  and  Sahidic.  It  may  seem  to  be  but  a  vain  attempt  for 
any  to  try  to  displace  a  received  terminology,  but  in  the  caae  of 
these  versions,  tne  names  by  which  they  are  known  are  so  contra- 
dictory, that  we  have  for  some  time  sought  to  introduce  more 
correct  desi^ations,  and  our  attempts  have  not  been  wholly  fruit- 
less, for  others  have  partially  rejected  the  names  which  misht 
i^ead.  .  .  . 

The  two  versions  of  which  we  speak,  are  those  in  the  two 
dialects  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  The  name  Coptic^  as  applied 
to  a  language,  should  denote  tnat  of  the  country  of  Egypt  in 
general,  and  thus  it  should  be  generic,  and  not  merely  significant 
of  a  local  dialect ;  for  any  such  peculiar  appropriation  is  incon- 
sistent with  its  wideness  of  meaning.  And  farther,  as  the  name 
Coptic  is  derived  from  CoptoSy  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
there  was  a  singular  imm*opriety  in  applying  the  term  specifically 
to  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Although  the  name  Sahidic  does  not  involve  any  such  contra- 
diction, yet  it  is  not  very  suitable :  for  it  is  derived  fr^m  jujud  Saidj 
the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  Upper  Egypt;  its  use  there- 
fore involves  an  anachronism,  as  great  as  if  we  were  to  call  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Gauls  (whatever  that  might  be)  French, 
simply  because  France  is  the  modem  name  of  Gallia. 
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The  Upper  Egyptian  dialect  has  been  more  fitly  called  Copto 
TkebaiCj  and  the  Lower  Egyptian  CoipUhMemphitic^  (or,  more 
briefly,  Thebaic  and  Memphitie^)  from  the  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  which  were  respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two  divisiona 
of  E^pt. 

The  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Memphitie  New  Testament 
was  edited  in  1716,  by  David  Wilkins  (by  birth  a  Prussian),  and 
it  was  printed  and  published  at  Oxford.  This  was  based  (as  stated 
in  the  title)  on  the  authority  of  mss.  in  the  Bodleian  library 
compared  with  some  in  the  Vatican  and  some  at  Paris.  The  edition 
appears  to  have  comprised  but  a  very  limited  number  of  copies, 
and  of  these  by  far  the  larger  part  appears  to  be  still  remaining  in 
stock  in  sheets,  in  the  warehouse  of  the  University  printing-office 
at  Oxford.  This  shows  that  Egyptian  learning  ana  attention  to 
Biblical  criticism  together  have  occasioned  but  a  small  demand  for 
the  work. 

Attention,  however,  had  been  paid  to  this  version  before  the 
labours  of  Wilkins ;  for  our  countryman  Thomas  Marshall  had 
even  prepared  the  four  Gospels  for  the  press — the  publication  of 
which  was  prevented  by  his  death.  And  from  a  partial  collation 
of  the  M8S.  of  this  version  made  by  Marshall,  readings  communi- 
cated to  Mill  found  a  place  in  his  critical  apparatus :  such  read- 
ings have  been  perpetuated  in  other  critical  editions,  even  when 
they  difler  from  tne  text  and  Latin  version  published  by  Wilkins, 
because  it  was  rightly  judged  that  they  possessed  some  authority 
as  having  been  taken  frt)m  mss.  by  an  Egyptian  scholar ;  while 
Wilkins  does  not  inform  his  readers  what  mss.  in  particular  he 
follows  in  the  difierent  readings  which  he  gives,  and  he  appends 
no  critical  apparatus,  and  maintains  a  lofty  silence  as  to  the 
various  readings  which  he  must  have  found  in  the  mss.  which  he 
consulted. 

-  There  were  those  who  at  once  severely  castigated  Wilkins*s 
edition ;  amongst  others.  La  Croze  and  Jablonsky,  both  ranking 
amongst  the  most  learned  Egyptian  scholars  of  their  day,  and 
either  of  them  apparently  competent  to  execute  such  a  work  as  had 
been  undertaken  by  Wilkins. 

As  far  as  the  application  of  the  Memphitie  New  Testament  to 
Biblical  criticism  was  concerned,  things  long  remained  in  the  same 
state :  readings  were  drawn  from  the  Latin  version  riven  by  Wil- 
kins, to  which  those  found  in  Mill  were  added :  these  of  course 
were  enough  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  version,  and  to 
make  it  veiy  useful  as  a  critical  aid ;  but  still,  something  more 
was  needed,  when  minute  accuracy  was  desired.  Wilkins's  edi- 
torial competency  had  been  impugned,  first,  as  to  the  teoct  which 
he  published  without  naming  his  authorities,  for  it  clearly  contained 
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conflate  readings, — senteBces,  in  which  in  one  part  one  ms.  had 
been  followed,  and  in  the  other  part  another,  so  that  the  membere 
did  not  hang  together ;  and  secondly  as  to  his  Latin  version,  in 
which  great  inaccuracies  were  pointed  out,  such  as  were  utterly 
confounding  to  a  critic  who  endeavoured  to  use  it,  unless  he  were 
himself  an  Egyptian  scholar. 

Meanwhile,  the  critical  value  of  the  Memphitic  version  became 
more  and  more  highly  estimated:  it  was  found  to  coincide  so 
generally  with  the  ^dest  Greek  mss.  and  with  the  citations  found 
in  the  writings  of  Qri^n,  that  it  was  riffhtly  judged  to  be  one  of 
the  more  important  of  the  ancient  tran^ations. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  interest  that  Biblical  scholars  re- 
ceived the  announcement  that  Schwartze  had  undertaken  an 
edition  based  on  a  careful  examination  of  ms.  authorities ;  of  this 
the  first  part,  containing  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Miqrk,  ap- 
peared in  1846. 

The  following  were  the  ms.  authorities  which  be  was  able  to 
use  for  the  revision  or  formation  of  the  text. 

P.  I.  A  MS.  containing  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  except 
certain  ecclesiastical  lessons.  It  is  a  iramscript  xasA^  by  Theodore 
Petrseus  in  1662. 

P.  II.  A  MS.  of  the  Sunday  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels,  with 
those  of  ecclesiastical  festivals ;  also  a  transcript  made  by  Petreeu^. 

P.  III.    A  MS.  of  St.  Mark,  copied  also  by  the  same  person. 

P.  IV.    A  similar  transcript  of  St.  Luke. 

P.  Y.  A  MS.  of  Petraeus,  containing  his  remarks  on  passages  in 
th6  Memphitic  Gospels. 

Dz.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Diez^ 
which  may  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  Schwartze 
were  not  great  in  quantity,  nor  yet  venerable  for  their  antiquity. 
In  fact  he  used  the  aids  with  which  Berlin  supplied  him,  adding  to 
them  what  he  could  fropi  another  source;  that  is,  from  the 
printed  edition  of  Wilkins,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  at  least 
presented  readings  found  in  some  of  the  ^ss.  used  by  that  writer. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  record  what  the  mss.  were  from 
which  Petrapus  copied ;  at  all  events,  as  things  now  are,  his  tran- 
scripts must  be  taken  in  the  place  of  the  unknown  originals ;  and, 
small  as  is  the  antiquity  of  existing  Memphitic  mss.,  yre  must 
take  them  as  they  are,  and  then  if  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
text  which  they  contain,  we  must  refer  to  the  fact  of  its  general 
agreement  with  what  ve  know  to  have  been  current  in  Egypt  in . 
the  third  century,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  substantially  void  of^  cor- 
ruption. Of  course  we  could  have  wished  to  possess  this  ancient 
version  in  ancient  documents ;  but  we  must  be  thankful  for  what 
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we  hare,  rememberiBg  that  some  of  Qcero's  works  have  only  been 
preserved  m  a  mngle  ms.  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Schwartze  formed  his  t^t  from  his  copies,  with  the  aid  of 
WUkins's  printed  edition.  He  was  able  to  avoid  many  orors  into 
which  his  predecessor  had  fallen  by  making  a  more  judicious  use 
(^  his  materials,  and  by  possessing  that  grammatical  knowledge 
which  prevented  him  from  combining  readings  taken  from  different 
Mss.  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  impowB>le  constructions.  He 
also  gave  the  various  readings  found  in  the  mss.  which  he  col- 
lated: these,  howev^,  have  in  general  more  interest  for  the. 
Egyptian  scholar  than  for  the  Biblical  critic ;  because  they  more 
(tften  relate  to  the  form  and  structure  of  sentences  than  to  tlie 
readings  which  may  have  existed  in  the  original  Greek. 

But  how  far  is  Schwartze's  work  available  for  critics  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Memphitic  language  ?  We  will  mention 
the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  for  meir  benefit :  whether  what 
be  did  is  sufficient,  and  whether  any  better  modes  could  be  adopted, 
are  questions  for  distinct  consdderation. 

Sdiwartze  was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  Wilkins's  Latin  version, 
many  errors  of  which  he  pointed  out  in  his  preface :  he  did  not| 
however,  wish  to  make  a  new  one^  partly  oecause  the  general 
texture  of  that  of  Wilkins  was  sufficiently  correct,  and  partly 
because  he  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose which  he  had  in  view :  he  there&re  gave  a  collation  of  the 
C&ptiG  verwma  with  the  Greek  text:  we  say  with  Schwartse 
*  Coptic  veriion^,^  because  in  this  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
Memphitic,  but  b^  also  refers  to  the  readings  of  the  Thebaie 
fraCTients,  prepared  for  publication  by  W<»de,  and  edited  in  1799 
by  Ford  (under  the  name  of  Sahidic).  The  readings  of  these  he 
wished  to  exhibit  with  more  accuracy  than  had  been  done  by 
Woide  and  Ford,  whom  he  considered  not  very  competent  to  the 
task  which  they  had  undertaken. 

The  manner  in  which  Schwartze,  then,  instructs  bis  readers  in 
the  critkial  use  of  the  Memphitic  version  is  this : — he  subjoins  at 
the  foot  of  every  page  a  collation  of  its  text  (together  with  that  of 
the  Thebaie  version,  as  far  aa  it  has  been  published)  with  the 
Greek  Testaments  of  Lacbmann  (1842),  and  of  llschendorf  (ffirst 
edition,  1841).  There  is  also  a  collation  of  the  texts  with  that  of 
the  Codex  Ephraemi  (as  published  by  Tischendorf)  where  it  is  ex* 
tant  In  this  part  also  there  are  frequeiit  allusdons  to  Wilkins's^ 
Latin  version ;  indeed,  Schwartze  seems  to  have  thought  that  his 
readers  would  have  bad  that  version  before  thsm  in  uang  his 
edition ;  and  we  must  say  that  we  have  often  found  it  needml  to 
refer  to  Wilkins  in  order  to  understand  prai^ly  what  Schwartae. 
states  the  Memphitic  readings  to  b^. 

M  2 
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We  think  that  m  this  part  of  his  work  Schwartze  might  have 
more  fully  studied  perspicuity.  His  edition  would  have  been 
mucfa  more  valuable  had  it  been  independent — ^had  the  readings 
been  'so  compared  with  the  Greek  as  not  to  necessitate  a  continued 
reference  to  other  books.  Also,  the  editor  seems  to  have  from 
time  to  time  forgotten  that  those  who  examined  his  edition  for 
critical  purposes,  were  by  no  means  likely  to  possess  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  Memphitic  tongue,  even  if  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  letters ;  at  least  we  do  not  know  of  any  critical 
e^tor  of  the  New  Testament  who  has  been  skilled  in  this  branch 
of  learning.  And  thus  there  often  remains  a  doubt,  whether  this 
ancient  and  valuable  version  can  be  cited  as  an  authority  on  either 
side  in  cases  relating  to  tense,  construction,  order  of  substantives 
and  adjectives,  and  other  points,  as  to  which  the  ancient  Latin 
versions  (such  as  the  Codices  Vercellensis  and  Veronensis)  may  be 
freely  and  confidently  used. 

.  But  let  all  these  considerations  have  their  full  weight;  still 
Schwartze-s  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels  possesses  for  critical 
purposes  a  value  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  Wilkins ;  it 
enables  us  to  correct  former  mistakes,  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
points  previously  doubtful,  and  to  make  such  a  use  of  this  version 
as  is  more  worthy  of  its  antiquity  and  internal  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John, 
published  in  1847,  Schwartze  speaks  of  his  intention  of  going  at 
once,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  England  and 
France,  to  collate  the  Egyptian  mss.  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
those  countries.  Hence  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  prepare  the 
text  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  stiU  greater 
exactitude,  from  thus  possessing  the  aid  of  mss.  of  greater  antiquity 
and  value  llian  the  Berlin  transcripts. 

These  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated.  After  his  return  from 
his  critical  journey,  this  useful  labourer  in  the  critical  field  seems 
to  have  done  something  towards  the  arrangement  of  his  collations 
and  the  completion  of  his  Coptic  Grammar  (since  published) ; 
but  before  he  could  give  to  tne  world  any  more  of  the  results 
of  his  labours  he  was  removed  by  falling  a  victim  to  the  cholera. 
.  It  was  hoped  that  Petermann  of  Berlin  would  have  continued 
the  work  of  Schwartze,  thus  interrupted.  Many  inquiries  were 
made  on  the  subject ;  but  at  length,  in  the  early  part  of  1852  the 
continuation  of  the  work  by  Paul  Boetticher  of  Halle  was  an- 
nounced. It  was  supposed  that  by  the  aid  of  Schwartze's  papers 
the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  might  be  edited  on  a 
plan,  which  would  be  at  least  as  convenient  to  Biblical  scholars  as 
that  followed  by  Schwartze. 

When  Boetticher's  Memphitic  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  an- 
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noimced  as  published,  these  expectations  experienced  a  rude  shock. 
The  form  of  the  book,  octavo^  at  once  showed  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  contmuation  of  Schwartze's  quarto  edition ;  and  on 
opening  the  book,  its  internal  appearance  was  still  more  surprising ; 
for  it  exhibited  a  Memphitic  text,  and  nothing  else,  except  a  few 
various  readings  at  the  foot  of  some  of  the  pages. 

The  Preface  tells  us  little  enough  '  de  ratione  et  vonsitio  hujvM 
editionu  ;'  for  this  said  preface  consists  of  twenty-one  lines  only  ; 
and  all  the  information  wnich  it  ^ves  (most  meagrely  expressed) 
is  that  Schwartze  left  nothing  behind  at  his  death  which  was  avail- 
able for  the  continuation  of  his  Copto-Memphitic  New  Testament, 
except  a  collation  of  two  British  mss. — one  of  which  Boetticher 
calls  Curetoniarma^  the  other  Tattamicmus  (without  mentioning 
where  they  are  deposited,  or  giving  a  description  by  which  they 
could  be  identified).  Boetticher  then  says  that  he  used  this  colla- 
tion and  one  which  had  been  made  (by  mmself  or  another  we  are 
not  informed)  of  two  Parisian  mss.  ;  which,  as  to  place  of  deposit, 
mark,  or  number,  are  equally  undescribed. 

Boetticher,  then,  very  unceremoniously  states  his  reason  for  not 
giving  a  collation  of  the  Memphitic  with  the  Greek  text :  ^  I  have  in 
this  place  abstaiaed  from  a  verbal  comparison  with  the  Greek,  ance  I 
am  soon  going  to  publish  my  own  book,  edited  on  the  authority 
of  the  oriental  versions.'  It  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  be  re- 
ferred for  information  which  we  want  to  some  book  yet  unpublished, 
especially  when  it  appears  as  if  its  preparation  would  be  a  work  of 
labour,  so  that  the  interval  before  its  appearance  may  be  great. 
We  certainly  wish  that  Boetticher's  book  may  soon  appear,  and 
that  it  may  be  satisfactory  both  as  to  its  plan  and  its  execution. 
Meanwhile  it  only  seems  as  though  the  right  opportunity  for  giving 
the  wanted  information  had  not  been  embraced. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  Dr.  Boetticher  craves  the  reada^'s  indul- 
gence for  the  errata  with  which  he  may  meet,  as  it  was  printed  at 
Vienna  while  he  remained  at  Halle. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  much  was  accomplished  by 
Schwartze  for  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
We  want — 

1st.  An  accurate  list  and  description  of  llie  Memphitic  mss., 
so  as  to  know  which  of  them  (from  their  antiquity  or  internal 
character)  are  worthy  of  a  collation  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
Berlin  mss.  made  by  Schwartze. 

2nd.  An  edition  containing  the  various  reading  of  these  mss. 
subjoined  to  a  carefully  edited  text,  together  with  references  to 
Greek  mss.  as  supporting  the  readings  of  the  Memphitic  ver- 
sion. 

Until  these  two  things  have  been  done  by  one  (if  such  there  be) 
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who  is  a  sound  Biblical  critic,  and  a  competent  Egyptian  scholar, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  maktfuU  U9e  of  this  version  as  an  import- 
ant witness  to  that  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  found  in 
the  most  ancient  documents. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  may  possess  full  materials  for 
investigating  the  origin  of  this  Tersion  in  all  its  parts ;  for  with 
regard  to  these  ancient  translations  in  general,  it  is  an  interesting 
inquiry  whether  all  was  executed  at  the  same  time,  or  whether  the 
Tendon  was  a  gradual  accretion  of  parts.  As  to  the  Memphitic  in 
particular,  we  siiould  be  glad  if  we  nad  full  data  for  drawing  a  cer^ 
tain  conclusion  whether  the  Apocalypse  belongs  to  the  same  age 
as  the  rest  of  the  version :  this  may  oe  questioned,  1st,  on  the  in- 
ternal ground  of  some  of  its  readings;  and  2nd,  because  it  is 
doubtfid  whether  the  influence  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  exclude  the  Revelation  firom  Ecdenastical  use 
»t  at  the  time  when  the  Memphitic  veision  was  executed. 
ive  only  referred  incidentally  to  the  Thebaic  version. 
Woide*s  collection  of  fragments  still  continues  to  be  the  place  in 
which  almost  all  that  has  been  printed  can  alone  be  found.  An 
industrious  collector,  who  is  himself  a  good  Egyptian  scholar,  still 
is  needed  to  search  out  other  portions  of  this  version  firom  Ubraries 
in  which  they  lie  unused,  and  to  edit  tiiem  accurately. 

We  ought  not  to  leave  this  subject  witiiout  mentionit^  that  a 
magnificent  edition  of  tiie  Giospels  in  the  Memphitie  dialect  was 
puUished  some  years  ago  by  En^^lish  societies,  for  the  use  of  the 
Egyptian  Qiristians.  In  tlus  publication  the  text  ef  Wilkins  was 
not  followed,  but  the  editor,  Mr.  lieder,  followed  Ms.  authorities. 
An  account  of  what  these  mss.  were  would  be  valuable  and  im- 
portant. By  the  side  of  the  Memphitic  text  there  is  an  Arabic 
column,  in  order  that  what  is  read  Ecclesiastically  may  not  be 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Copts  who  read.  The  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  on  a  rimilar  plan  has  recently  been  completed. 


inl^gypti 
We  hai 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HADES  AND  HEAVEN. 

Sir, — Though  I  am  umtilling  to  trespass  upoiti  the  very  valuable 
space  in  your  Journal,  by  continuing  the  discussion  which  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  exciting  ;  there  is  one  point  in  the  letter  of  J.  E.,  in 
the  Journal  for  Jan^ry,  on  which  I  should  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Amid  many  chatges,  which  I  prefer  to  leave  as  they  are,  he  says 
that  I  have  '  omitted,  in  my  consideration  of  Scripture,  by  flEir  the  most 
important  and  positive  passage  that  the  New  Testament  contains  on  the 
subject,  viz.,  Luke  xx.  37,  38,  '*  Kow  that  the  dead  are  raised," '  Sue.  I 
assure  you  that  the  omission  was  made  only  because  I  thought  that  the 
passage  in  question  could  not  by  any  one  be  held  as  teaching  the  ex- 
istence of  a  world  of  ghosts. 

For,  consider  what  was  the  occasion  for  this  memorable  decision  of 
our  blessed  Lord^  The  Sadduoees  strove  to  embarrass  him  with  a  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  fature  resurrection  of  certain  dead  people,  who 
had  held  the  relationship  of  marriage  together  before  they  died.  '  The 
woman  died  also :  therefore  in  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  shall  she 
be?"  Our  Savioui*,  after  affirming  that  the  difficulty  was  of  their 
own  invention,  inasmuch  as  in  this  future  resurrection  such  relationship 
would  cease,  goes  on  to  refer  to  a  passi^  in  Exodus,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  Mosaic  law  implied  a  future  life.  Now,  if  the  passage  from 
Exodus  merely  declared  the  conscious  existence  of  the  three  patriarchs, 
while  the  Lord  was  speaking  to  Moses,  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  de- 
monstrate that  ^  the  dead  are  raised.'  It  certainly  would  never  have 
done  so  with  a  pagan,  who  believed  that  'non  cum  corpore  extin- 
guuntur  magnse  animee,'  but  who  scoffed  at  the  raising  of  the  dead  ;  and 
I  do  not  conceive  it  would  have  refuted  the  Sadducees. 

The  living  in  Hades  after  death  was  a  tenet  freely  discussed,  and  in 
general  acknowledged  in  the  Gentile  schools.  The  Epicureans  and 
iheir  brethren  the  Sadducees  denied  it,  it  is  true,  but  neither  at  Athens 
nor  at  Jerusalem  could  they  have  treated  with  scorn  that  which  formed 
an  almost  necessary  scene  in  the  great  classical  Epos,  and  upon  which 
Socrates  had  discoursed  to  a  party  of  philosophic  friends.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  which  moved  the  ridicule  of  the  sneering  philo- 
sopher, was  not  any  vague  and  comfortless,  but  scholastic,  immortality ; 
but  the  bright,  and  real,  and  grand,  though  despised  dmerraffic,  or 
resurrection,  not  the  continuous  life  of  that  which  never  died,  but  the 
re-living  of  what  had  perished ;  and  this  hopeful  doctrine  could  have 
been  in  no  way  affirmed,  though  it  were  true,  that  the  Lord  told  Moses 
of  the  continued  etistence  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 


<• 
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But  is  it  80  certain  that  our  Redeemer  ever  intended  to  draw  such 
an  inference  fiom  the  passage  in  Exodus?  I  confess  I  can  scarcely 
ay<Hd  the  conclusion  that  some  worthy  commentators  may  have  been 
unconsciously  or  carelessly  misled  by  the  italics  in  which  the  word  am 
is  printed  in  our  English  Bibles  (*'  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.), 
making  it  an  important,  accented  word,  instead  of  one  not  at  all  found  in 
the  original.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  argument  to  prove  that  the  patri- 
archs were  conscious,  when  the  words  were  spoken,  clearly  supposes  that 
God  said,  ^^  I  am  at  this  present  moment  their  God  !'  But,  indeed,  in  the 
Hebrew  of  Exodus  there  b  no  verb  whatever,  and  no  word  to  denote 
tune :  so  that  the  phrase  might  as  well  be,  '  I  was  or  shall  be  their 
God.'  In  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels,  likewise,  and  in  St. 
Stephai's  speech,  where  the  passage  is  quoted,  the  verb  lo  6e  is  wanting, 
and  though  in  the  Septuagint  of  Exodus,  and  in  St.  Matthew's  Grospel, 
the  word  el/it  occurs,  it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  stress  of  the  sen- 
tence depends  upon  this  word,  or  else,  surely,  it  could  never  have  been 
emitted  in  the  other  places. 

If  I  were  to  go  to  a  man  and  say,  ^  I  am  the  friend  of  your  fiither,' 
should  I  necesmrily  be  understood  to  assert  that  his  father  was  alive, 
even  though  I  were  to  speak  in  the  present  tense  ?  And  can  we  there- 
fore believe  that  the  Lord,  using  similar  language,  but  not  confined  to 
the  present  tense,  necessarily  affirmed  the  livii^  of  the  three  patriarchs  ? 

J.  E.,  however,  makes  much  of  the  i^ust  that  Christ  added,  ^  For  He 
is  not  the  Grod  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.'  He  would,  I  presume, 
conclude  that  as  QtoA  was  the  God  of  Abraham  and  not  of  the  dead, 
therefore  Abraham  was  not  dead.  But  surely,  in  some  sense  or  another, 
Abraham  was  dead^  at  least  the  Bible  says  sa  If  Abraham  was  not 
dead,  what  has  his  case  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  dead?  Indeed,  if 
Abraham  was  not  dead,  who  is  dead  ?  We  seem  on  the  brink  of  proving 
that  there  are  no  dead  people  at  all.  If  the  word  vtKpol  means  uncon^ 
seiously  dead,  as  I  suppose  J.  E.  would  say  in  the  last-mentioned  pas- 
sage, then  undoubtedly  th«re  are  plenty  of  declaratioos  that  men  are 
reicpoiy  fit  ufunmsci^usly  dead.  But  if  vtKpoQ  means  consciously  deadj 
what  is  intaided  by  God  saying  He  was  not  the  God  of  such,  and 
therefore  (as  J.  £.  would  argue)  Abraham  was  not  such  ? 

Might  not  we  rather  argue  thus  ?  If  Abraham  was  always,  during 
consciousness,  God's  friend — ^if,  as  we  are  told,  Abraham  was  dead — 
if,  as  our  Redeemer  declares,  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead — that 
dead  Abraham  was  not  conscious. 

The  proof  which  our  Saviour  really  intended  to  draw  from  this  pas- 
sage it  is  not  my  present  object  to  discuss.  I  would  refer  those  who 
are  anxious  to  follow  up  and  underetand  that  proo^  to  Tholuck's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  vi.  I  have  done  what  I  proposed  dmng, 
if  I  have  shown  that  he  could  not  be  speaking  of  continuous  life ;  and 
that,  whatever  his  meaning  was,  it  certainly  does  not  oppose  what  I 
originally  said. 

I  regret  that  the  attention  of  your  readers  has  been  so  aing^ularly 
called  off  from  what  I  intended  to  be  the  chief  point  in  Hades  and 
Heaven,  viz.,  the  future  human  kingdom  of  Christ.    I  was  so  persuaded 
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of  the  importance  of  this  belief — so  corroborated  in  the  persuasion  by 
reading  Mr.  Heath's  very  interesting  and  candid  book,  that  I  felt  I  was 
doing  a  service  to  the  Christian  world  when  I  brought  this  book  under 
their  notice.  I  perceived,  however,  that  the  pagan  dream  of  Hades 
had  so  confused  this  grand  Christian  hope — the  hope  that  animated  the 
martyrs  of  old — that  no  one  could  acquiesce  in  a  revival  of  the  apos- 
tolical belief,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  hold  more  lightly  the  view  of 
a  conscious  Hades.  Under  this  impreseion,  I  endeavoured,  not  exactly 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  but  to  «how  that  neither 
Scripture  nor  reason  insist  upon  it  so  strongly  as  J.  E.  seems  to  suppose, 
and  so  strong  as  to  obscure  the  real  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  to  meet  their  Lord. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  period  between  death  and  resurrection  be  one 
of  absolute  unconsciousness,  then,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  moment 
of  resurrection  will  seem  to  succeed  inunediately  to  that -of  ilisBolution ; 
and  I  can  resign  myself  to  the  temporary  sway  of  the  gprim  enemy,  with 
fax  more  genuine  feelings  of  confidence  and  joyful  expectation,  than  if 
I  have  to  look  forward  to  an  indefinite  time  of  disembodied  conscious- 
ness, awaiting,  I  know  not  how  long,  the  advent  of  Jesus  to  give  me 
perfect  happiness. 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  notion  of  Hades  be  consistently  Ibllowed 
up,  it  must  lead  to  a  system  of  continued  probation  in  the  nether  world ; 
and  I  presume  it  is  from  a  fear  of  such  a  result  that  the  passage  from 
St.  Peter^s  first  Epistle  (iii.  19,  20)  is  so  often  avoided  by  the  advocates 
of  the  immaterial  life  between  earth  and  heaven.  1  have  endeavoured 
to  weigh  the  entire  subject,  and  have  gladly  read  whatever  can  be  said 
on  all  sides.  The  best  book  by  far  which  takes  the  opposite  views  to 
those  I  have  defended  is  ^The  Revealed  Economy  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,'  where  the  author  does  certainly  draw  out  a  well-considered 
and  congruous  scheme  of  divinity,  founded  upon  the  supposition  of 
Hades.  There  is  a  want  of  facts  for  proceeding  on  ;  but  every  man 
who  desires  to  see  a  well-managed,  and  calmly-treated  system,  founded 
on  Hades,  ought  to  consult  this  book. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more,  Sir,  but  I  am  loth  to  encroach  upon 
the  patience  of  yourself  and  readers.  I  have  been  only  anxious  to 
have  the  matter  well  examined ;  and  I  would  rather  give  place  to 
others,  now  that  your  kindness  has  permitted  me  to  say  something. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Marchj  1853.  W.  H.  J- 

JTJDE,  verse  9. 

Sir, — Could  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal  sug- 
gest a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  Jude  9  ?  Is  it  known  to  what  cir- 
cumstance the  apostle  refers  when  he  speaks  of  Michael  contending  for 
the  body  of  Moses  ?  Is  there  not,  may  I  further  ask,  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  Moses  was  raised  from  the  dead  previous  to  his  appearance  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  ?  No  doubt  Elijah  was  present  in  the 
Jbody  with  which  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  it  unscriptural  to 
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maintain  that  Mo0tt  was  bodUypretent  likewise?  If  you  ooold  furnish 
me  with  some  assistatioe  in  explaiuing  these  difficulties,  or  mention  what 
is  the  moit  probable  opinion  ocmooning'  them,  you  would  greatly  oblige. 

I  remain,  dec. 
March  11,  1858.  C.  H.  W. 
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Sib, — ^I  have  fead  the  aiiicle  on  '  The  Essmes,'  in  your  October 
numb^,  by  your  learned  contributor  P.  S.,  with  unmixed  satisfiietion ; 
and  take  leave  &erefore  to  intrude  my  hUod  contribution  among  your 
clerical  expositors,  not  in  controvennon  of  thai  gentleman's  arguments 
and  theories,  but  in  addition  to  them,  and  in  their  support,  against 
the  flights  or  the  quondam  opium*eater. 

My  reading,  since  my  first  tfavek  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  hare 
led  me  to  many  conceptions  of  the  origin  and  hirtory  of  the  prin- 
cipal Jewish  sects,  particularly  tbe  Sadducees  and  Samaritans,  and 
more  especially  tiiat  extiaordittary  one,  the  Caraites;  and  also  the 
Essenes,  to  which  latter  society  1  shaU  confine  this  communication. 
Much  of  the  information  that  I  have  gained  has  been  collected  fixmi 
German  works,  and  personal  communication  with  Israelitish  friends  in 
Holstein,  one  ca  whom,  the  learned,  pious,  and  liberal  Frederick  War* 
burg,  of  Altona  And  GlQeitttadt,  now  sleeps  with  Ins  fiithers.  Of  the 
works,  the  ^Geschiehte,  Lehren,  uiid  Meinungen,  aller  rdig^osen 
Sekten  der  Juden,'  *  is  the  principal,  and  among  the  best  cf  the  sMidem 
authorities. 

Before  ascending  to  the  Cpiom^heaven  of  ]Vir.  de  Quincy,  or  into 
his  Nilotic  Hades,  as  described  by  himself  in  his  admirable  '  Confes-* 
sions,'  I  would  b&j»in  with  the  beginning,  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
wliich  denotes  that  sect,  and  refer  to  my  Sficiiegwm  for  tint  purpose. 
Old  Dr.  Adam  Littleton — ^who  adcnowledges  his  obligations  to  '  a  large 
Ms.  in  three  folio  rolnmes,^  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  d^ested  into  alpha- 
betical order,'  and  we  all  know  our  illustrious  bard  of  Paradise's  inti- 
macy with  Biblical  suid  Hebrew  lore^defines  the  Essenes  to  be  a  sect 
or  religious  order  among  the  Jews,  much  like  the  Pytiiagoreans  among 
the  Greeks.  They  lived  in  conimon,  dressed  in  white  vestments,  «n- 
ployed  themselves  in  labour  and  devotioii,  studied  botanical  simples 
for  the  art  of  medicine,  used  a  plain  diet,  and  generally  lived  to  a 
great  age.  They  are  called,  in  die  Latin  tongue,  ^JEsstn  vel  £sseniy 
*E(rtrcuot  sive  'Effffiyvoi,  'lov^aioi  iiffictiral^  Suid.  &iro  r^c  oo'ioriyroc^  Philo. 
o  M^Dn  unde  Gr.  Stno^j  sanctus,  ob  instituti  et  vitas  sanctitatem.  Al. 
ab  M1DK  medicus,  qu6d  morbos  cum  corporis  turn  animi  sanarent,  quae 
eos  ^eparrtvrac  idem  Philo  voc.  Al.  a  n^3  quod  eBtfacere ;  q.  d.  ope^ 
rarii,  manibus  enim  suis  operabftntiif ,  ut  inde  viverent,  et  ^nenis  sub- 
venirent :  quarta  fberunt  Judsedrum  secta,  vitse  solitarise  atoiantes,  et 
veluti  monachi  Judseonun ;  reliq*  i^ect.  fu^re,  1.  Pharistti,  sanctitatis 

*  History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  Religious  Sects  among  the  Jews, 
by  P.  Beer.    Brfinn.    1822. 
^  What  has  become  of  this  fH.  ?-  J.  E. 
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(ut  loquuntur) :  2.  Saducaei,  justitim :  3.  HemerobaptistSB,  Cerenxmiar 
ram  magistri.  Ortse  sunt  hce  seetae  irnn^dite  Antiochi  drc.  an.  mttnd. 
3860.'    Herein,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Caraiteft. 

Herr  Beer  adds  bat  little  to  this  list  of  etymologies,  informing  us 
that  some  critics  derive  it  from  the  Aramaic  tvo^.  a  physician,  either 
because  its  members  studied  medicine,  or  professed  to  heal  afflicted 
souls.  Others,  he  says,  derived  it  from  the  Greek  BtrufCj  holy  ;  others 
sought  it  in  the  Hebrew  word  non  silent,  because  it  was  a  rule  in  their 
order,  to  speak  as  little  as  possible ;  and  others  again,  in  the  Hebrew 
word  Ton,  pious.  A  great  number,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sect  derives  its  nanie  from  Hosseus  or  Esseus,  its  presumed  founder. 
In  like  manner,  Maimonides,  with  others,  derives  the  schismatical 
sects  of  Sadducees  and  Baithosees,  from  their  presumed  founders, 
Zadok  and  Baithos,  two  rdOractory  disciples  of  Antigonus  of  Socho. 

The  origin  of  the  sect  or  wder  of  the  Essenes  has  been  as  fruitful 
of  controversy  as  its  etymon*  Some  authorities  conjecture  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  immediate  descendants  of  ^3p — Keni^  the  &ther-in-law, 
or  brothOT-iD-law  of  Moses ;''  or  of  ysr\'^Eechab,  a  descendant  of  Jethro, 
the  royal  priest  of  Midian,  who  commanded  them  neither  to  build 
houses,  nor  to  till  the  land,  nor  to  plant  vineyards,  nor  to  drink  wine ; 
and  to  dwell  always  in  tents.  These  commands  they  obeyed  till  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  ^  and  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.  When  the 
Babylonian  captivity  commenced,  the  Bechabites  fled  into  the  deserts, 
some  as  far  as  Egypt,  where  they  led  a  more  ascetic  life  than  before, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect  or  order. 

How  £ir  this  ancient  origin, of  the  Essenetic  order,  and  of  its  identity 
with  the  Rechabites  may  be  probable,  we  have  yet  to  see ;  but  it  proves 
enough  that  its  principles  were  not  those  of  Christianitv,  and  that  it 
was  an  ancient  association  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  si&viour  and  his 
apostles.  Furthermore,  the  orig^  of  this  sect  lias  been  assigned  to 
the  school  of  the  prophets^  of  which  Samuel,  in  the  days  of  Eli,  was 
the  founder  and  principal,  in  Ramah,*  his  birth-place.  Similar  schools 
existed  at  Beth-El,'  Jericho,  and  Gilgal. 

The  religion  and  morality  of  the  Jew  ish  people  and  priesthood  were  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  the  pontificate  of  Eli,  and  the  administration  of  his  sons. 
When  Samuel  became  judge  of  Israel, — for,  be  it  remarked,  he  was  not 
the  Pontifex  Maximusj  nor  of  the  order  Sa€erd(Ht^  nor  of  the  stock  of 
Aaron,  which  alone  could  entitle  him  to  officiate  as  a  priest,  as  M.  de 
Yolney'  asserts ;  when  this  reformer  of  a  debased  priesthood  and  an 
unholy  self-called  theocracy,  to  greater  purity,  his  mightiest  efforts 
were  direeted  towards  improving  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  of 
restoring  the  purify  of  God's  holy  rel%ioa,  which  the  weak-minded 
Eli  and  his  profligate  sons  had  so  blotted  and  defiled. 

May  we  not,  in  passing,  find  some  parallel  to  this  passage  of  Jewish 
history  in  a  portion  of  that  called  Christian  ?  Are  not  the  Hilde- 
brands,  and  the  Borgias,  and  the  tenth  Leo,  and  their  incestuous  and 


"  Jadg.  i 
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i  16.         ^  Jer.  xxxT.         •  1  Sam.  xix.  18-24.  '  2  Kings  ii.  3-5. 

treatise  '  Samuel,  the  Inventor  of  the  Sacred  Anointing  of  Kings.' 
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adulterous  children  typified  by  £11  and  his  blasphemous  sons  ?  And 
is  not  the  monk  who  shook  the  world,  the  indomitable  Luther,  a 
shining  example  of  a  Christian  Samuel  ?     Poet,  prophet,  ruler ! 

To  forward  these  great  ends,  Samuel  is  said  to  have  established  schools ; 
not  schools  for  babes,  but  colleges  for  men,  Srr^Xl  beni-hU^  sons  of 
strength ;  as  the  sacred  historian  records,^  that  some  of  their  disciples 
built  unto  themselves  a  house,  and  others  offered  to  make  a  journey  of 
discovery  in  search  of  Elijah,'  after  his  nuraculous  translation. 

The  principal  study  of  the  disciples  in  these  schools  was  the  law 
of  Moses  in  all  its  textual  purity,  apart  from  all  traditional  interpola- 
tions, and  oral  explanations.     That  is,  the  study  of  the  inSDfi^  T\y\Ti 
{torah  sebacteb)  written  law  in  preference  to  the  n&  ^yifi^  iTnn  (torah 
9thol  peh)^  the  oral,  or  mouth-expounded  law,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  niD^n  {halachoth),  decisions,  and  nnan  {hagadoth\  disser- 
tations, and  all  the  absurdities  of  the  mm  HSKID  (mishnah  torah),  the 
seconder  of  the  law,  the  l^ends  and  fictions  of  the  Talnrad,  and  the 
Rabbinical  doctors,  the  veritable  popery  of  Judaism.     In  addition  to 
this  theological  reform,  Samuel  is  also  held  to  have  successfully  re- 
formed the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  have  striven  to 
raise  them  from  that  mere  ritualism  into  which  they  had  already  sunk. 
Do  we  not  herein,  again,  see  a  striking  type  of  the  great  reformation, 
or  rather  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  halachoth  and 
hagadoth,  the  popish  Elis  and  Phineases,  by  the  Christian  Samuels  of 
the  Reformation  ?  The  pupils,  or,  as  they  were  called,  '  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets,' were  taught  that  sacrifices  and  other  external  ceremonials  were 
not  essential  to  the  worship  of  God,  whose  service  was  truth  and  a  devout 
heart    In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  Samuel,  the  supposed  founder 
of  these  schools,  said,^  '  hath  Jehovah  as  great  delight  in  burnt-offerings 
and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  his  voice  ?  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice ;' 
and  David,  who  had  perhaps  been  of  these  schec^  says,  in  a  similar 
spirit,  ^sacrifice  and  ofiering  thou' didst  not  desire;  burnt  offering  and 
sin  offering  hast  thou  not  required  ;*  ^  and  '  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice  ; 
else  would  I  g^ve  it:  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offerings.     The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise  ;' ""  so  also  Isaiah,  '  to  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  Jehovah ;'  ^  and  Hosea, 
^  I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  burnt  offerings.' "    These,  and  other  inspired  prophets,  probably 
proceeded  from  these  schools,  and  taught  these  pure  and  spiritual  doc- 
trines, and  inculcated  a  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  benevolence  to 
men*:  the  great  commandment,  *  the  royal  Law,' '  delivered  by  Jehovah 
through  Moses,  and  confirmed  by  our  blessed  Saviour  *>  and  his  apostles,' 
Paul  and  James,  ^  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself :  I  am  the 
ix)rd." 


^  2  Kings  vi.  lU             *  lb.  li,  16.  *  1  Sam.  xv.  22.             »  Ps.  xl.  6. 

«  Ps.  li.  16,  17.            '  Chap.  i.  11.  «  Chap.  vi.  6.             ''  James  ii.  8. 

^  Matt  y.  43,  and  xxii.  39.  '  Rom.  xii.  9 ;  Gal.  v.  14 ;  James  ii.  8. 
*  Le¥.  xix.  18. 
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If  these  schools  of  the  prophets  were  not  strictly  the  founders  of 
the  Essene  sect,  or  the  sect  itself,  they  had  many  things  of  similarity. 
These  coU^iate  schools,  as  the  Scriptures  relate,  were  not  erected 
irithin  walled  cities,  but  near  to  the  borders  of  fruitful  streams,  in 
solitary  places  suited  to  reflection  and  devotion,  and  the  disciples  dwelt 
in  communities.  So  &r,  Mr.  de  Quincy  and  the  Romanists  might 
have  sought  the  origin  of  monastic  institutions  in  a  higher  and  purer 
source  than  the  later  Essenes. 

The  ancient  Essenes  carried  out  the  same  principles  to  the  extent  of 
abolishing  all  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  observances ;  and  cultivated  bro- 
therly love,  frugality,  industry,  abstinence  from  sensuality,  from  those 
'  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,'*  truth  and  sincerity  permitting 
no  deceit ;  reverence  to  age,  cleanliness,  making  often  ablutions  and 
purifyings,  patience  and  fortitude  under  affliction,  unyielding  firmness 
in  maintaining  their  principles,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  most  excru- 
ciating tortures,  and  similar  virtues. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  Essenes  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jonathan  " 
,  the  Maccabee,  but  they  are  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  well-known  sect. 
Both  Josephus  and  Philo,  who  lived  before  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  mention  this  sect,  and 
the  former  belonged  to  it'  for  a  time,  living  an  ascetic  life,  under 
the  instructions  '^of  Banus,  an  hermit,  who  lived  in  the  desert,  wear^ 
ing  little  clothing,  fed  on  wild  fruits,  and  bathed  frequently  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  to  preserve  his  chastity.  Josephus  tried  the 
three  prevailing  sects,  and  selected  that  of  the  Pharisees,  which  he 
describes  as  of  kin  to  the  Stoics  among  the  Greeks.  Josephus,  both 
in  his  autobiography,  and  in  several  parts  of  his  ^  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,'  describes  the  study  of  philosophy  among  his  countrymen  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  three  sects :  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the 
Essenes,  the  latter  of  which  aspired  to  superior  sanctity.  They  were 
Jews  by  birth,  but  distinguished  themselves,  he  says,  by  intense  bro- 
therly love,  by  abstinence  from  sensual  indulgences,  which  they  consi- 
dered the  greatest  of  sins,  and  the  commajnd  of  their  passions  and 
desires  as  the  root  of  all  virtue.  They  did  not  much  value  matrimony, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  quoted  by  your 
correspondent,  as  to  their  living  without  marriage,  and  without  the 
other  sex ;  but  adopted  the  children  of  other  men,  while  of  tender  age 
and  capable  of  receivmg  first  impressions.  These  children  were  re- 
garded as  relations,  and  were  educated  by  them  in  their  own  principles. 
This  avoidance  of  matrimony  was  not  intended  by  them  to  abolish 
marriage  or  to  hinder  the  propagation  of  the  human  species,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Divine  command,  ^  increase  and  multiply,'  but  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  imruly  passions  of  women,  of  whom  they  enter- 
tained the  opinion,  that  they  were  unable  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  conjugal 
fidelity. 

They  also  despised  riches,  and  had  a  community  of  property,  so  that 
no  member  of  the  society  was  richer  than  another.     Whenever  any  one 

«  1  Pet.  ii.  11.  "  Josephus,  Antiq.,  xiii.  v.  9.  "  Life,  §  ii. 
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desired  tp  join  tiie  Eeseiies,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  nilea  of  the  order, 
to  lengii  idl  his  pre|)erty  iato  the  general  fund,  so  thai  neither  indi^ 
yidual  riches  nor  poverty  was  found  among  them*  Anointing  with 
perfumes  or  ai^matic  oils  was  denounced  as  an  impurity ;  and  if  any 
member  beeame  so,  aeeidentally,  he  was  to  undeigo  a  regular  puriiiGar^ 
tion.  External  eleanliness  was  enjoined ;  they  therefore  cov^md  their 
labouring  haMliments,  when  not  at  work,  with  white  gannea^ 

Your  learned  correspondent,  in  reply  to  Neander^s  objection  to  the 
existence  of  the  Essenes .  in  the  lime  of  Christ,  firmn  '  the  death-like 
silence  of  the  four  evangdists  and  all  the  apostl^'  says,  very  logically^ 
that  he  does  not  see  how  tUs  non-allusion  of  the  evangelists  and 
i^x^stles  to  the  Essenes  is  a  proc^  of  their  no»-esistenee  as  a  Jewish 
sect :  and  fellows  up  his  proposition  with  sound  conclusions.  But  I 
humbly  ask,  whether,  in  r^erenee  to  the  abovementioned  spotless  while 
garments  oovering  the  sordid  working  clothes  of  the  Essetie^,  they  were 
not  among  the  hypocrites  alluded  to,  altbough  not  named,  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  when  he  denounces'  the  '  Scribes,  Pharisees,  A^^»erite9y  who 
make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they 
are  full  of  extortioa  and  exoess/  and  says  they  ^  are  like  unto  whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiAil  outwaiNl,  but  are  within  full 
of  dead  bones,  and  of  all  undeanness  ?'  TSro  of  the  other  evangelists, 
Mark  and  Luke,'  coindde  in  thk  denunci(ition  against  the  wearera 
of  long  robes  over  ilthy  garments;  and  you,  Sir,  have  proved 
in  your  notes  to  Col.  ii.  21,  Bom.  xiv.  2,  and  GiJ.  v.  23,  that 
the  apostle  Paul)  himself  ^  Pharisee  of  the  strictest  sect,  the  son  o£ 
a  Pharisee,  and  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  addressed  a  seot 
of  similar  tenets  to  the  Ess^ies,  although  he  names  them  not ;  fi^  they 
were  too  well  known  in  his  time,  as  Josephus,  Philo  and  Pliny  testify, 
to  need  a  naming, 

Herr  Beer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  residenees  of  the 
Essenes,  which  were  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Judea,  and  the 
manner  of  their  tn^velling  from  one  of  thoKe  settl^oobents  to  another. 
They  carry  nothing  with  th^n  but  arms  to  protect  them  against  rob* 
bers.  This  precaution  would  seem  unneeessery,  if  the  opinion  of  the 
I(oman  satirist*  holds  good, 

'  CsataUt  vsffuos  eeraia  latrone  viator.' 

Carrying  nmther  money,  nor  change  of  apparel,  they  were  provided  at 
their  several  stations  with  all  that  their  humble  necesuties  reqmred. 
They  did  not  change  their  garments  or  sandals  till  worn  out,  but 
covered  them,  as  Christ  describes,  with  long  white  robes,  ^whited 
sepulchres.' 

Their  sentiments  of  veneration  towards  ^e  Dehy,  he  says,  were 
exemplary)  and  instances,  amon^  othw  reasons,  that  befi>re  the  rising 
of  the  sun  they  use  no  words  of  seeekr  import ;  but,  according  to  tl^ 
custom  of  their  ancestors,  they  directed  certain  prayers  to  that  lumi* 
nary,  as  if  they  meant  to  greet  its  riedng.     If  this  custom  be  not  sun- 
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worship,  itisveiy  Ukeil,  and  they  have  been  charged  with  ita«idoIaton; 
but  their  defenders  eay,  the  charge  la  caluwnioiii  and  untrue.  Their 
prayer^,  say  they,  at  the  rising  of  the  imn,  were  of  the  same  nature  aa 
those  which  the  Jews,  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  mopn,  address,  not 
to  the  moQn,  as  some  enemies  of  the  Jewish  name  have  accysed  them 
of  doing,  but  to  the  Creator  of  the  moon  and  of  the  universe.  A» 
assertion  is  not  proof  either  in  law  or  logic,  it  would  h^ye  been  better 
had  the  learned  advocate  produced  copies  of  the  two  prayers,  apd  we 
could  haye  judged  for  ourselves. 

After  the  offering  of  these  prayer^,  the  elder^  dismissed  the  members, 
wl^o  departed  to  their  usual  occupatioqs.  AfW  uninterrupted  labour 
till  the  fifth  hqmr  (11  a.m.)  they  again  assembled,  bathed  in  cold 
water,  and  wrapped  themselves  in  linen  garments.  After  thi^  purifican 
tion  they  met  in  the  houi^e  of  (assembly,  into  which  none  but  members 
were  adfnitted,  and  the  whole  society,  headed  by  ^he  elders,  entered 
into  the  refectory  as  if  ijb  were  an  holy  temple.  When  seated,  which 
was  done  in  silence  an4  with  order,  the  baker  of  the  pommunitj  placed 
before  each  member  a  ]o^f,  to  wl^ich  the  epok  added  ^  dish  of  various 
vegetables.  Before  ^d  after  the^  frugal  meals,  tl^y  ^ored  the  Deity, 
as  the  great  dispenser  of  every  good.  Ij^hen  concluded,  they  laid 
aside  their  white  robes  and  departed  to  tl^eir  fivocations  till  pight-fidl, 
when  they  assemble  together  as  before,  ^di  sup  tcM^ther  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  tak^ri  their  noon-tide  iiiea^r  Iwny  of  their  rules 
and  orders  as  to  charity,  alma-giving,  obedience  tp  superiors,  elders, 
directors,  &c.,  are  givei)  in  Herr  Beer^s  book,  but  ^re  too  long  &r  my 
already  lengthy  communication ;  but  their  r^^es  if^  the  admission  of 
new  members  may  be  admitted. 

Admission  to  their  order  was  not  immediately  granted,  ^he  NeophitQ 
underwent  a  year's  probation,  during  which  period  he  was  compelled  to 
observe  thc^  regulations  prescribed  to  candidates.  If  his  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  abstinence  from  thii^  forbidden  by  the  society  wa^ 
satis£ustory,  the  new  member  was  inaugurated  by  batbiiig  in  clear 
water,  and  in  token  of  his  admission  into  the  f9ociety,  he  yifm  presented 
with  a  small  hatchet,  an  apron  and  a  white  robe.  I}e  was  then  admitted 
to  the  house  of  assenibly,  bi^t  was  not  perq^itted  to  sit  at  the  board^ 
nor  to  partake  of  the  geperal  ipeal,  till  ^  farther  probation  of  two 
years  had  expired;  when,  if  his  character  continued  good,  and  hiif 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  order  strictly  observed,  he  was  admitted, 
after  taking  the  following  obligations,  to  his  full  degree  of  men^ber  of 
the  society,  and  to  take  his  seat  as  such  at  the  geperal  board: — !• 
That  he  would  venerate  the  Deity,  act  ju!«tly  and  uprightly  to  every 
man,  and  never,  ^ther  of  his  own  accord,  or  at  the  instigation  or 
bidding  of  any  one,  do  wrong  or  injury  to  any  hmnan  being.  2.  That 
he  would  shun  the  wicked  and  support  the  good,  act  with  sincerity  to 
every  man,  and  be  sted&st  in  his  allegiance  to  hi£|  ^vereign,  because 
crown  and  sceptre,  and  regal  power,  were  bestoweid  on  no  man  but  by 
the  will  of  God.  3.  That  if  it  should  ever  be  his  fortune  to  attain  any 
eminence  in  rank  or  power,  he  was  not  to  become  arrogant,  nor  to 
affect  any  distinction  ^ip  hi^  ii^eriors.  either  by  the.  splendour  of  hi| 
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garments,  or  by  the  pride  of  his  demeanour.  4.  That  be  was  at  all 
times  to  keep  bis  hands  from  theft,  bis  lips  from  lying,  and  bis  heart 
from  evil  desires.  5.  That  be  would  never  conceal  any  thing  from  the 
elders  of  the  society ;  nor,  irnder  any  circumstances,  even  under  the 
most  excruciating  torments,  reveal  any  of  its  secrets,  nor  divulge  their 
doctrines  and  canonical  books,  or  the  names  of  the  angels, 

Herr  Beer  next  proceeds  to  the  correction,  punishment,  and  expul- 
sion of  offending  members,  which  be  says  is  dreadful  in  the  extreme, 
and  of  the  reception  of  them  when  truly  penitent  He  notes  their  addic- 
tion to  reflection  and  research,  and  their  laudable  endeavours  to  prevent 
litigation  and  to  adjust  disputes.  Next  to  the  Deity,  their  g^reatest 
veneration  was  for  their  lawgiver,  and  whoever  reviled  his  authority 
was  put  to  death.  Who  this  legislator  was,  our  learned  expositor  of 
the  Jewish  sects  does  not  say.  If  they  were  followers  of  the  school  of 
the  prophets,  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  letter,  it  must  have 
been  Moses,  and  their  canonical  books  the  five  books  of  the  Torah ; 
but  if,  as  just  related,  they  were  bound  by  oath,  as  Josephus  says,  or 
by  solemn  obligation,  according  to  Philo,  who  says  they  never  took 
oaths,  never  to  divulge  their  esoteric  doctrines  to  any  one,  this  legis- 
lator, doctrines  and  books,  were  known  only  to  themselves.  Although 
Josephus  informs  us,  in  his  auto-biography,  that  he  had  investigated 
every  sect  of  the  Jews,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  account,  that  having 
devoted  but  three  years,  under  his  master  Banus,  to  the  whole,  he  was  not 
initiated  into  the  third  or  highest  degree  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Essenes, 
and  was  therefore  acquainted  with  their  dogmata  only  as  far  as  was 
communicated  in  the  first  degpree  or  year  of  probation.  As  a  proof  of 
their  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  I  may  cite,  that  all  authorities 
aUow  them  to  have  been  distinguished  above  all  other  Jews  by  their 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  not  only  in  its  religious  duties,  but  in 
abstaining  from  every  kind  of  labour  and  in  preparing  their  frugal 
meals  on  the  preceding  day.  In  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews,  the  courage  and  the  constancy  of  this  sect  are  often  recorded, 
and  the  honours  paid  to  them  by  Herod  and  other  princes,  and  their 
skill  in  predicting  future  events,  are  often  mentioned.  The  story  of 
the  prediction  to  Herod,  when  a  school-boy,  that  he  should  become  a 
king,  by  Menahem,  an  Essene ;  and  of  the  murder  of  Aristobulus,  by 
his  brother,  predicted  by  Judas,  another  Essene,  recorded  by  Josephus, 
and  similar  events,  show  that  this  faculty  was  believed  in  the  time  of 
Josephus,  and  probably  by  the  great  Jewish  historian  himself.  Herr 
Beer  describes  another  class  of  Essenes,  who  differed  from  the  preced- 
ing, chiefly  in  allowing  and  conmiendin^  marriage ;  first  causing  their 
intended  wives  to  undergo  a  three  year^  probation  in  their  sect,  for- 
bidding mixed  marriages. 

Philo  relates  that  the  leading  principle  of  the  Essenes  was,  that 
God  can  only  be  worshipped  in  the  Spirit  and  in  truth ;  by  inward 
virtue,  not  by  external  observances ;  and  that  virtue  consists  in  pure 
and  disinterested  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbours.  They  rejected 
sacrifices  and  all  ceremonial  rites ;  not  only,  he  affirms,  those  enjoined 
by  tradition,  or  the  oral  law ;  but  those  also  which  are  commanded  by 
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Moses  in  the  Torah,  or  written  law.  In  other  respects  he  agrees  with 
Josephus,  but  differs  as  to  oaths  and  asseverations,  which  he  says  were 
prohibited,  as  they  were  by  the  Pythagoreans,  because  they  considered 
it  derogatory  to  the  veneration  due  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  appeal  to 
him  as  a  witness  in  mundane  affairs ;  and  that  every  man  should  con- 
duct himself  so,  that  his  simple  affirmation  should  be  held  worthy  of  all 
credence.  There  are  other  differences  between  the  accounts  of  this 
singular  sect  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  which  are  ably  stated  and  com- 
pared in  Herr  Beer's  history,  well  worth  referring  to. 

One  branch  of  the  Essenes  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  con- 
templation, and  were  called  by  the  Hellenic  Jews  Therapeutes. 
This  section  was  most  numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  about 
Alexandria,  where  they  were  distinguished  by  their  fondness  for  spe- 
culative studies.  They  avoided  society,  not  from  misanthropy,  but 
through  the  fear  of  worldly  contamination.  The  effects  of  these 
frequent  fastings,  combined  with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  were  a  con- 
tinued reverie,  with  £requent  convulsions ;  in  which  state  they  fancied 
they  beheld  visions,  and  were  translated  into  other  worlds,  much  after 
the  mode  described  by  Mr.  de  Quincy  in  his  ^  Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
eater,'  and  the  opiated  Orientals  of  the  present  day. 

On  the  sabbath  they  assembled  in  a  large  Monasterion,  in  which  the 
men  were  separated  from  the  women  by  a  partition.  The  chief  of  the 
elders  present  delivered  an  oration,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention.  These  discourses  and  expositions  of  difficult  pas- 
sages in  holy  writ,  propounded  and  discussed  by  all  who  chose  to  join, 
after  dinner,  were  chiefly  allegorical,  for  they  believed  the  Scriptures, 
like  man,  were  composed  of  body  and  soul,  the  outward  letter  and  the 
inward  spirit.  The  meal  and  discussion  were  closed  harmoniously,  by 
the  presiding  elder  singing  an  hymn,  in  which  the  brethren  joined  in 
chorus,  and  the  male  and  female  singers,  each  under  their  own  leader, 
sang  alternately  verses  of  hymns  and  responses  in  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Deity,  till  the  rising  of  the  sun,  when  every  one 
retired  to  his  cell  to  meditate  on  the  discourse  and  expositions  of  the 
preceding  day. 

After  the  days  of  Philo,  the  Essenes  are  but  little  mentioned. 
Epiphanius,  a  father  of  the  Christian  Church,  preserves  some  notices  of 
them,  which  are  rather  contradictory.  He  relates,  that  in  the  reig^  of 
Hadrian,  a  teacher  named  Elksai  arose  among  them,  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  in  times  of  danger  and  persecution,  to  yield  to 
necessity  and  compulsion,  and  pay  external  adoration  to  idols,  provided 
the  inward  purpose  of  the  soul  was  directed  to  the  true  God,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Epiphanius  also  relates,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  there  lived  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Marthona,  who 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Essenes  of  that  period.  Their  touch, 
particularly  that  of  Martha,  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
all  disease.  The  sect  continued,  with  manifold  innovations  of  doctrine 
and  practice,  till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  after  which  no  records  of  either 
the  Essenes  or  Therapeutes  are  to  be  found.  It  is  probable,  as 
many  have  thought,  that  during  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under 
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tbftt  emperor,  they  took  shelter  in  the  Ghrifltian  Church,  with  which 
their  doctrines  and  practice  more  agreed  than  with  those  of  the  tradi- 
tional Jews. 

This  sect  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  although  many  traces  of 
their  doctrines  are  found  in  that  Yoluminous  c(»nf»]ation.  This  silence 
probably  arose  from  the  Essenes  taking  no  part  in  public  life ;  and, 
like  the  Sadduceesy  being  opposed  to  all  the  <»al  traditions  of  that  sect, 
which,  opposed  to  the  Textarians,  founded  the  school  of  Talmddists, 
Mishnaists,  rabbinical  doctors,  and  other  perv^ters  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophetsw  Whatever  praise  may  be  due  to  the  Stoics  is  equally 
due  to  the  Essenes,  with  greater  virtue  and  morality,  and  a  giteater 
knowledge  of  the  ohe  true  God. 

The  maxims  and  esoteric  belief  of  both  these  eastern  and  western 
seels  were  incontrovertibly  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  confirmed  and  supported  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
with  a  purer  practice  and  more  s|Hritiud  belief;  and  show  how  little 
teachers  of  morality  have  added  to  this  andent  one^  true  religion, 
except  to  repeat  in  other  words  what  they  have  found  in  the  Bible. 

I  have  trespassed  &r  beycmd  the  bounds  in  which  I  restricted  myself^ 
when  I  began  this  epistle,  although  I  have  condensed  to  my  utmoet,. 
and  omitted  some  interesting  passages,  as  you  may  conceive;  but 
permit  me  to  ask  of  you,  or  of  your  excellent  correspond^it  P.  S., 
whether  Juvenal  in  his  sixth  satire,  verse  542  etseq,,  does  not  allude  to 
the  dreasxy,  prophetic  oraeular  Essecies,  in  speaking  of  the  Jews  and 
Chaldeans,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole  ?  It  is  true  he  alludes  to  the 
Jewish  womeDy  but  may  he  not  do  so  by  a  synecdoche? 

*  Areanam  Jadsea  tremens  naendieat  in  anrient, 
Interprea  kgiun  Solymanm,  et  ma§pia  sacenlos 
Arboris,  ac  summa  fida  iaternuncia  cobU. 
Implet  et  ilia  manum,  sed  parcitis,  ere  minuto  ; 
Qnaliaciinque  voles  Judsei  somnia  vend  ant. 
Spondet  amatorem  tenerum,  Tel  divitis  orM 
TestaMentum  iii^eii»»  calidsD  puknone  ooluiiibB 
Tractato,  Armemus  vel  Comagenus  haruspex 
Pectora  puUorum  limatur,  et  exta  catelli, 
Interdum  et  pueri.'    Faciet  (^nod  deferat  ipse. 
Chaldseifl  sed  major  erat  fidncia :  qnicqaid 
Dizerit  AstrologuSr  credent  It  Ibnte  relatum 
Ammonia :  quoniam  Delphis  oracvla  ees8«ii>t» 
Et  genus  humanum  danmat  ealigo  futuri.' 

I  have  the  honour  to  bey  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Jamks  !&lmbs. 
Gremwieh,  March  Utky  IS6S. 


■^Mn^KMM 


■  *  Tea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils.*— Ps.  cvi.  37. 
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ON  MATTHEW  XIX.  12. 

D^AR  SiB^-'— In  the  qaotatkm  animiMLverted  Bpo»  by  youf  eorre- 
spoiMtent  J.  0.  K.,  I  ihid  be  has  CNsly  given  ptii  of  the  words  £rcMK 
Neaiider,  as  Trrkt^x  in  tiie  artiele  he  qdotes  froni-'the  omitted  part  i» 
as  fd!loiw»  :-'^^  This  deeisiany  thereforeiy  ^ad  opposed  not  only  to  the* 
old  Hebreir  notion  that  eelibsey  was  per  se  ignominious ;  but  also  to 
the  ascetie  doctrine  trfadoli  made  it  per  se  a  snijfieriar  condition  of  life.' 
I  do  not  think  that^  in  giving  this  sense  to  oof  Lord's  words,  any  conif 
mevtator  can  be  guiky  cif  the  eharge  of  interpolation^  Yonr  corre- 
spondent, however^  is  of  a  difi^ent  opinikm,  for  he  says,  'Unless 
therefore  hm^  interpe^te  our  Loidf's  Woids^  he  neither  approves  nor 
00Ddeviii»  the  eunmollism  of  whi^  he  isf  speBkiog.*  He  then  proceeda 
U^  affirm  that  the  Saviour'9  eoncludin^  wordfr  ^  appear  rather  to  approve 
of  9Bch  an  eunu<^sm/  vn.f  that  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sakey  'if 
circniiistance^  demand  it,  and  provided  a  man  be  capable  of  practisang 
it.'  The  interpretation  Dr*  Macknight  gives  to  the  words  seems  to  fc^ 
one  that  is  adapted  to  the  text ;  It  is  as  follows : — '  li  is  ftdse  to  affirm 
that  our  Lord  reeommemis  eelibaicy.  He  only  gives  permission  for  it 
as  a  thing  lawful,  telling  them,  that  if  they  were  abie  to  live  oonti* 
nently,  they  would  not  sin  though  they  did  not  marryy  especially  as 
the  times  they  lived  in  were  times  of  perseeution.'  {HamwMfefthe 
F(mt  Gospeh,)  Certainly  those  who  caa  re&ain  from  marriage  are 
perfectly  capable  of  beeoming  zealous  and  determined  misKionariies ; 
but  I  cannot  for  a  single  momem  think,  that  by  so  doing  they  can  (as 
yonr  correspondent  wooM  have  us  to  believe)  in  any  way  be  more 
develed  *  to  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  than  those  who 
have  not  renounced  that  companionship  which  the  poet  says,  ^  cheers 
life's  Itttest  stage.'  If  celibeicy  enables  ChristianB  '  to  devote  them- 
selves more  fuBy  to  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,'  then  the 
afKwtles  a^  disciples  are  no  longer  to  be  considered,  as  they  generally 
are,  the  most  zealou»  missionarieB  that  ever  Hved,  for  some  of  them 
did  not  '  do  violence  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  passions.'  The 
ifietances  winch  prove  this  assertion  are,  1st.  The  case  of  St  Peter. 
Thaft  he  was  a  married  man  is  evident  from  Matt.  viii.  14y  where  it  is 
stated  that  our  Lord  cured  his  wife's  mother  of  a  iever ;  yet  he  was  the 
means  of  converting  in  one  single  day  'about  three  thousand  souls' 
(Acts  ii.  41.),  and  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  he  'published 
the  gospel  to  the  Jews  scattered  through  Fontus,  Gialatia,  Oappedocia^ 
Asia,  and  Mthynia '  (Neander^s  Planting^  &c,  vol.;  i.  p.  873,  Bohn'S' 
edit.).  If  Peter  was  not  '  the  zealous  and  detennmeif  missionairy,' 
then  such  cm  incBvidual  is  yet  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  hmnan  lii^ 
2nd.  The  other  apostles  mentioned  as  being  manned  men  by  tiie 
Apostle  Paul  in  I  Cor.  ix.  5.  '  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a 
raster,  a  wife,  «u*  veil  as  other  aposdeM^  and!  as  the  bvethren  of  the* 
Lord,  and  Cephas^?'  Surely  if  celibacy  gave  greater  liberty  to  pvo- 
pfl^te  the  gospel,  Paul  would  not  have  so  strongly  <^asiiied  his  just 
rights,  drd.  The  case  mentimied  in  Acts  xxi.  8,  9.  In  these  verses  it 
is  stated,  that  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deanonsy  called  afterwards  an 
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had  a  fiunily  of  four  daughters ;  this  circumstance,  how- 
not  hinder  him  from  being  *'  the  instrument  of  bringing  the 
of  the  gospel  into  Ethiopia/  and  from  publishing  the  same 
'in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  on  the  southern  and  northern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean'    (Neander's   Planting,  &c.,  vol.   i.  p.  64). 
Soeh  then  is  the  evidence  of  history  to  the  success  of  married  apostles 
in  their  missionary  labours ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  such  success 
was  owing  greatly  to  their  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
marriage,  as  it  added  to  their  domestic  comfort,  and  no  doubt  consi- 
derably aided  in  introducing  the  gospel  into  quarters  where  it  was 
likely  never  to  be  received  through  the  instrumentality  of  men.     We 
have  more  instances  recorded  in  history,  proving  that  the  married  mis- 
sionaries are  far  more  zealous  and  successful  in  their  calling  than  those 
who  prefer  a  single  life.     But  your  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that 
our  Lord's  forerunners  are  referred  to  in  the  verse  under  consideration, 
because  some  of  them  lived  in  voluntary  celibacy.     Now  one  would 
think  that  those  who  try  to  obtain  the  probable  number  of  ^  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord's  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  who  were  willing  to 
renounce  the  endearments  of  domestic  life,'  are  able  to  state  a  few 
recorded  instances  at  least.     This,  however,  they  cannot  do,  and  until 
they  are  able  to  do  so,  we  must  consider  all  that  is  said  about  the  celi- 
bacy of  John's  disciples  as  having  no  foundation  in  &,ct,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis as  one  of  the  most  untenable  that  ever  entered  into  a  critic's 
brain.    He  then  proceeds  to  find  &,ult  with  the  assertion  that  ^  all  the 
best  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  the  contemplative  Essenes  are 
here  alluded  to,  simply  because  certain  commentators  named  by  him 
are  not  of  this  opinion.     If  I  had  said  '  all  the  best  commentators 
without  exception,*  then  certainly  the  assertion  would  be  objectionable ; 
but  seeing  the  question,  who  are  to  be  considered  the  best  commen- 
tators, is  one  entirely  of  opinion,  I  do  not  think  those  of  your  readers, 
few  in  number  I  hope,  ^  who  are  unaccustomed,  or  unable  to  think  or 
to  examine  for  themselves,'  are  in  danger  of  beitig  misled.     Not  only 
is  the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Euthymius,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  Blomfield,  Home,  Barnes,  &c.     1  cannot  understand  how  the 
hypothesis  which  J.  C.  K.  defends,  viz.,  that  those  who  despised  marriage 
and  ^  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  in  general '  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake,  receives  '  honourable  recognition '  from  our  Saviour,  can  at  all 
*  satisfactorily  account  for  the  employment  of  the  figure.'    Jesus  Christ 
used  the  term  Eunuch,  simply  because  it  conveyed  his  meaning,  seeing 
it  signifies  the  suppression  of  the  desire.     ^  The  amputation  of  the 
desire,'  says  Macknight,  ^  not  the  member,  is  meant  in  the  phi-ase  made 
themselves  eunuchs.'     And  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  rabbinical 
writers.     This  then  is  just  the  reason  why  Christ  used  the  figure,  and 
commentators  would  therefore  have  little  to  justify  th^n  in  asserting 
more  than  that,  Mn  Matt.  xix.  12,  the  term  '^eunuch"  is  applied 
figuratively  to  persons  naturally  impotent.''     If  the  hypothesis   so 
zealously  maintained  by  J.  C.  K.  be  correct ;  if  Jesus  Christ  in  his 

iiiii  ,  ^  ,  ■■!■■        _M_M__ii  ■  ■        _  r  -■- 

'  Kitto's  Cydopeedia,  art.  'Eunuch.' 
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words  approve  (and  not,  as  I  still  maintain,  condemn)  of  ascetic  celi- 
bacy *  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,'  then  we  must  admire,  and  no 
longer  censure  him  <  who  in  shirt  of  hair  and  weeds  of  canvass  dressed,* 
has  his  dwelling  in  a  recess  of  some  rude  rock  far  remote  from  the  ha- 
bitation of  man,  seeing  that  by  so  doing  he  thinks  he  has  purchased 
heaven  and  proved  his  title  good.  The  man  who  psussed  his  whole  life 
in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant,  and  who  never  saw  a  woman, 
nor  had  'any  idea  what  sort  of  things  women  were,  or  what  they 
looked  like '  (Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the  Levant^  p.  427),  is  to  be 
considered  according  to  such  an  hypothesis  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise ;  and  living  in  voluntary  abstinence  '  for  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven's sake,'  he  of  all  men  is  capable  of  being  '  the  zealous  and  deter- 
mined missionary !' 

Before  concluding  this  letter,  let  me  briefly  remark  that  your  corre- 
spondent J.  E.  is  ^lly  entitled  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  the  readers 
of  the  *  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'  for  having  so  completely  refuted 
the  dogmatic  assertions  of  the  writer  of  the  article  on  '  Hades  and 
Heaven,'  W.  H.  J. ;  and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  maintaining  the 
following  proposition,  *  The  customary  phraseology  that  the  soul,  when 
it  quits  the  body,  goes  at  once  either  to  heaven  or  to  hell — seems  to  be 
modem  and  unscriptural^  the  latter  writer  is  not  only  wrong,  but 
entirely  mistaken ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  his  dictatorial  asser- 
tions can  only  be  defended  by  ignoring  historical  facts.  For  let  any 
of  your  readers  refer  to  *  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,'  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  its  Act  of  date  August  27,  1647  (206  years 
ago),  and  he  will  find  the  following  declaration  in  the  1st  Section  of 
the  32nd  Chapter : — *  The  bodies  of  men  after  death  return  to  dust, 
and  see  corruption  (Gen.  iii.  19 ;  Acts  xiii.  36)  ;  but  their  souls  (which 
neither  die  nor  sleep),  having  an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately 
return  to  God  who  gave  ihemy  &c.  (Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  Feci.  xii.  7.) 
Few  of  your  readers,  not  excepting  J.  B.,  who  wishes  so  earnestly  to 
break  down  *  the  barriers  set  up  by  our  Gentile  Talmudism,*  will,  I 
am  sure,  suppose  that  such  men  as  Lightfoot,  Henderson,  Baillie,  Ru- 
therford, Gillespie,  &c.,^  would  give  their  sanction  to  the  above  propo- 
sition if  they  believed  it  to  be  unscriptural,  and  surely  what  those 
eminent  divines  declared  to  be  in  the  Word  of  God,  ought  not  to  be 
stigmatized  as  ^  vulgar  phra^ieology.' 

February  4,  1853.  P.  S. 

^  These  and  137  others  were  the  number  of  divines  who  composed  the  West- 
minster Assembly. 
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lyAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

8iH, — Some  of  your  able  correspondents  or  contribHtors  would,  I 
venture  to  suggest,  be  doing  good  service  to  the  Ohrifltian  world,  by 
instituting  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  limits  of 
the  scriptural  prohibitions  of  marriages  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  has  never  been  done.  No  trust- 
worthy exposition  of  this  subject  could  be  expected  from  those  who 
declarisd  the  marriage  of  priests  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
r^arded  marriage  itself  as  impure,  compared  with  celibacy.  Nor  can 
we  receive  the  dicta  of  those  who  invented  or  perpetuated  restrictions, 
in  order  that  the  fees  of  dispensation  might  swell  the  treasury  of  the 
church. 

Equally  unwortfiy  of  reliance  would  be  the  parasitica!,  venal,  or 
compulsory  opinions  given  to  serve  the  purposes  of  princes,  or  patch  the 
pedigrees  of  nobles.  Before  mankind  can  obey  the  divine  will,  they 
must  know  clearly  what  it  is,  through  pure  channels  of  int^pretation. 
What  is  required  is  a  candid  and  thorough  examination  of  this  whole 
cubject,  not  to  establish  a  preconceived  opinion,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
truth,  without  consideration  of  consequences,  or  regard  to  party  inte- 
rests. The  ibllowing  are  some  of  the  points  which  must  foe  strictly 
investigated  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 

1.  The  true  scope  and  meaning  of  Leviticus  xviii.,  and  cognate 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  would  involve  evidences  of  the 
general  design  of  the  law  from  historical  illustration  of  the  ^  doings  of 
the  land  of  £gypt,'  and  the  ^  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,*  denounced, 
compared  with  the  uncondemned  practice  of  the  patriarchs,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Jews ;  the  critical  definition  of  the  terms  employed ;  the 
separate  consideration  of  each  prohibition,  whether  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity ;  exceptions  and  limitations,  with  their  probable  reasons ;  the 
autiiority  for  extending  the  prohibition  to  cases  not  expressed,  but  re- 
garded as  parallel ;  and  the  con^deration  of  what  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute cases  really  parallel ;  the  whole  results  exhibited  in  a  table  of 
the  marriages  regarded  as  divinely  prohibited  to  the  Jews. 

2.  The  inquiry  how  far  these  prohibitions  can  be  shown  to  be  bind- 
ing on  mankind  at  large. 

3.  The  further  enquiry  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  (lie  New  Testa- 
ment which  can  be  proved  to  have  tlie  effiset  of  modifying  these  prohi- 
bitions. 

And  4.  Whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Scripture  restricting  the 
right  of  the  phurch  or  of  thp  civil  gDvernment  to  iat^rfeye,  fundamen- 
tally, with  the  marriage  contract. 

I  hope  that  some  of  your  learned  contributors  may  be  induced  to 
devote  their  attention  to  this  matter.  The  question  is  effectually 
raised  in  the  public  mind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  sooner  it  receives  a  satis&ctory  solution  the  better. 

J.  S. 
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HIFPOLTTUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

SiE, — ^I  have  noticed  in  your  valuable  Journal  for  January  a 
mistake,  which  (as  it  regards  a  matter  of  fact)  your  love  of  truthfulness 
will  I  trust  incline  you  to  correct  in  another  number.  In  the  review 
of  *  Hippolytus  and  his  Times,'  the  reviewer  says : — *  Baptism  of  chil- 
dren had  only  begun  to  be  practised  in  some  countries,  being  defended 
in  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  merely  as  an  innovation  ^  but 
infant  baptism  was  not  known.  On  this  interesting  point  we  refer  to 
the  third  volume,  where  the  subject  is  treated  more  correctly  than  in 
any  other  work.  Even  Neander  has  failed  to  perceive  the  true  sense  of 
certain  passages  in  Origen  and  Tertullian.  Here  fok  the  FIB3T 
TIME  THE  THING  18  CLEARED  UP.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  baptism 
of  growing  children  (parvuli),  and -pleads  for  delay  till  they  be  able  to 
take  the  vows  upon  themselves,  &c/ 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  no  previous  writer  had  understood 
Tertullian's  objections  to  refer  to  children  of  a  few  years  old,  and  not 
to  unconscious  babes.  Yet  any  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining Robert  Robinson's  ^History  of  Baptism,'  published  about 
A.D.  1790,  may  see  that  this  is  precisely  the  sense  in  which  he  under- 
stands the  matter.  In  chap.  21  of  the  abovementioned  histoiy,  the 
first  words  are ; — *  Few  writers  have  been  so  often  quoted  in  the  con- 
troversy conoeming  infant  baptism  as  Tertullian,  and  yet  the  subject 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  this  father.  Tiiey  are  boys  and  not 
babes,  of  whose  baptism  he  writes.' 

The  subject  of  chap.  24  is, — *  The  Reduction  of  Baptism  In  the 
£a5t,  from  Men  to  Minors,  and  from  Minors  to  Babes.' 

Of  which  the  sections  are, — *  New  Testament  Baptism,  or  the  Bap- 
tism of  Men  and  Women,  p.  222.  Egyptian  Baptism,  or  the  Bapti^ 
of  Minors,  p.  223.  Jerusalem  Baptism,  or  the  Baptism  of  Catechu- 
mens, p«  234.  Greek  Baptism,  or  the  Baptism  of  Little  Ones, 
p.  246.' 

Though  I  much  disapprove  of  some  things  in  '  Robinson's  History,'  yet 
as  a  work  of  laborious  research  it  is  not  unworthy  of  carefrd  perusal ; 
and  in  the  particular  instance  referred  to  by  the  reviewer,  the  English- 
man takes  precedence  of  the  German  by  sixty  years  at  least.  I  have 
no  national  predilections  or  prejudices  to  cherish,  but  I  ask  that  justice 
may  be  done  to  the  small  as  well  as  to  the  great, — to  Robinson  as  well 
as  to  Niebuhr  or  Bunsen. 

0.  J.  H. 


od  yiverai, — 2  Pet.  1.  20. 

While  we  would  not  alter  or  misinterpret  one  woid  of  tiie  Hc^y 
Seiipture  for  the  sake  <^  favouring  or  ojf^posing  any  existing  ofHnion,  it 
is  important  and  oeedful  that,  whe&  any  opimoKi  which  we  deem  a  per- 
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nicious  error  owes  its  existence  or  main  support  to  a  mistake  in  trans- 
lation, that  mistake  should,  if  possible,  be  clearly  pointed  out  and 
corrected.  The  passage  cited  above  is  the  chief  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture used  by  the  Romanists  for  discouraging  the  indiscriminate  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  the  right  of  all  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  its 
contents.  If  on  a  careful  and  candid  examination,  it  should  appear 
that  the  apostle  has  no  reference  whatever  to  that  subject  in  the  words 
of  this  verse,  the  enquiry  in  its  result  will  amply  repay  the  labour. 

The  radical  signification  of  ylvofxai,  is,  to  *  come  into  being ;'  (See 
Passow  by  Lid.  and  Scott :  ich  entstehe.  Rest.)  Conformably  to  this, 
the  present  tense  regularly  has  the  force  of  comes^  becomes,  occurs ; 
rather  than  of  denoting  merely  the  fact  of  existence,  like  the  verb  eifxL 
If  this  remark  is  correct,  we  must  keep  it  in  view  in  our  explanation  of 
the  passage.  No  prophecy,  &c.,  comes  of  private  interpretation. 
That  an  interpretation  may  ^  come '  of  a  prophecy  is  likely  enough ; 
but  that  a  prophecy  should  ^  come '  of  an  interpretation,  strikes  one 
as  a  rather  singular  use  of  words.  But  is  the  word  l^lag  best  trans- 
lated by  ' private V  and  does  'interpretation*  correctly  express  the 
meaning  of  cn-iXvo'eioc  ?     The  adjective   cS/oc   is  in  general  rendered 

*  own  *  in  our  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  we  think  that  word 
would  best  express  its  meaning  here.     Even  the  lear'  llLav, '  in  private,' 

*  apart,'  probably  originates  in  the  ellipsis  of  oUiay,  or  some  such  word, 

*  his  own  house.'  But  if  we  can  with  tolerable  certainty  discover  the 
real  force  of  eviXvaig,  the  application  of  the  adjective  may  be  more 
easily  understood. 

The  radical  import  of  iTriXvtng  is  manifestly  on-loosing,  disclosure, 
or,  as  we  say,  unloosing,  opening  up.'  *0  de  MaKpirog  Kaff  avToy  yeyo- 
tifyoc,  rdg  re  AXKag  ciriXvcrai  ewiaToXag'  jc.r.X.  (Herodian,  iv.  23.) 
Here  the  verb  is  used  for  the  opening  of  letters.  The  same  verb  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xix,  39,  where  the  versions  generally  under- 
stand it  in  the  sense  of  *  determined '  or  *  decided ' :  iv  t^  hvofx^  iKKXritri^ 
ivriXvdiiffeTai :  '  It  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly.'  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  an  instance  of  the  use  of  either  the  noun  or  verb  in  the 
Septuagint,  though  Parkhurst  by  mistake  says  that  it  is  in  Gren.  xli.  12 ; 
but  that  is  probably  in  Aquila's  version,  not  the  Septuagint.  In  Mark 
iv.  34,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  explain '  or  *  expound,'  or  perhaps 
^  disclose ' :  ^  He  disclosed  all  things,'  <&c. 

The  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Symmachus  and  Theo- 
dotion  do  however  make  use  of  the  noun  and  the  participle  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  D^P'JP  (Biel,  Lex.  Sept.  sub  voce)  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  special  observation  that  in  the  same  verse  (Hos.  iii.  4)  the  Septuagint 
has  the  word  A^Xoi,  which  is  likewise  used  in  that  translation  for  the 
W^^^H  and  D^©^  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8).  The  version  of 
jSymmachus  may  be  wrong  in  thus  rendering  Q^^^,  but  it  certainly 
suggests  that  he  used  kirlXvcriQ  in  regard  to  that  which  is  supposed  to 
disclose  or  deliver  a  prophetic  communication.  In  one  line  of  .ZBschylus 
the  noun  occurs  twice :  irrlXvtny  t^o^wv  tidXvtny  hihov,    {'Eirra  M  B^pac, 

'  CompareApo-ai  rks  oi^oytSaf,  Rev.  v.  2,  5. 
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1. 134,  edit  Abrams,  Ozon.,  a.d.  1844.)  Here  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  deliverance '  or  *  delivery.' 

Now  on  these  premises  I  submit  to  your  consideration,  and  that  of 
your  readers,  that  the  translation  of  this  verse  ought  to  be  :  ^  Knowing 
this  first  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  comes  of  (men's)  own  dis- 
closure,' or  '  delivery.'  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  train  of  the 
Apostle's  argument,  in  which  he  is  proving  what  he  had  just  affirmed^ 
that  they  had  a  very  sure  word  of  prophecy,  and  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce conviction  and  faith ;  since  in  the  outset  they  know  and  acknow- 
ledge that  ^  sure  word '  to  have  been  delivered  not  by  human  invention^ 
but  by  divine  inspiration. 

The  editor  of  the  ^Emphatic  New  Testament'  thinks  the  literal 
meaning  is,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  peculiar  interpreta- 
tion— that  is,  peculiar  interpretation  separate  or  apart  from  that  of 
other  passages  of  Scripture :  all  must  be  consistent ;  and  no  i^ni  of 
Scripture  rightly  understood  can  be  at  variance  with  any  other  text  of 
Scripture.'  (Introduction,  p.  56).  Thb  no  doubt  is  quite  true  in 
regard  to  every  part  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  whether  prophetical,  histori- 
cal, devotional,  or  didactic.  But  this  explanation  overlooks  the  proper 
force  of  ylveraij  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  consistent  with  the  con- 
text as  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  g^ve.  Either  of  them,  however, 
sets  aside  the  notion  that  the  Apostle  Peter  intended  to  prohibit  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture  by  private  men. 

Oswaldtwistle,  Feb.  28,  1853.  J.  H. 
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Th£  PropheU  and  Kmg^  Qfthe  Old  Testament :  A  Series  rf  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Linodv^u  Jnru  By  Frsjdjs^eucji^  Di$<- 
jrisov  ^AUiUGEi  Cbaptaju  of  X<ioco]ii's  Inn,  and  Prof4^fi6or  oi  Divi- 
nity in  King^s  College,  London.  Cambridge :  M^  Mill^a  vA  Co. 
1833. 

It  is  not  easy  to  criticise  the  Tolume  of  which  the  above  is  the  title. 
Begarded  as  a  collection  of  sennons,  it  would  awaken  the  inquiry  what 
a  sermon  strictly  is,  of  what  elements  a  congregation  is  composed,  what 
are  the  spiritual  wants  which  it  is  required  to  meet ;  and  in  so  doing, 
would  convince  us  that  as  such  they  are  scarcely  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose. They  mal^e  but  slight  profession  of  instructing  the  ignorant, 
arousing  the  careless,  or  ^wing  the  sinner  the  way  of  salvation* 
Neither  are  they  to  be  studied  as  a  manual  of  theology.  The  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  did  assuredly  proclaim  tiie  entire  Gospel  to  the 
world,  and  however  obscurely  their  message  might  at  times  be  framed^ 
it  contained  the  genu  at  least  of  all  truth.  The  kings,  too,  were  ex- 
amj^es  of  the  working  of  truth  upon  hunian  hearti^  eiliief  in  it9  recep- 
tion or  rejection.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  a  volume  professing 
to  take  for  its  basis  the  inspired  histories  and  prophecies  which  such  a 
title  implies,  might  be  made  a  vehicle  of  developing  the  whole  range  of 
inspired  truth.  But  we  do  not  demand  of  Professor  Maurice  more  than 
he  has  chosen  to  give.  His  volume  is  one  that  ought  to  be  read  with- 
out prejudice  and  judged  alone  by  its  professions.  It  is  an  admirable 
critical  history  of  the  Hebrew  polity  during  the  period  in  which  it  pre- 
sented a  more  settled  aspect.  The  author  has  laboured  successfully  in 
working  out  a  great  thought  which  has  evidently  found  much  favour 
with  certain  of  his  own  friends  and  admirers,  whose  works  have  been 
noticed  in  this  Journal.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  fully  describe  this 
thought  by  styling  it  the  identity  of  theocratic  government  in  all  dis- 
pensations. *  The  Lord  reigneth,'  says  the  Professor  in  almost  every 
page,  and  a  grand  and  precious  truth  is  this  to  every  Christian  mind. 
But  before  we  can  pronounce  the  complete  resemblance  of  circum- 
stances of  a  modem  potentate  with  those  of  a  Jewish  king,  we  must 
either  revive  the  divine-right  theories  in  favour  of  the  one,  or  strip  the 
other  of  certain  of  those  miraculous  appliances  with  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  invest  him.  The  latter  method  is  that  to  which  the 
mind  of  this  writer  has  a  tendency  more  or  less  avowed.  The  instances 
of  divine  interference  wliich  occur  so  often  in  the  narrative,  though  ad- 
mitted by  him  as  such,  are  nevertheless  somewhat  explained  away  as 
/being  no  more  than  consistent  with  those  laws  by  which  the  framework 
of  things  is  regulated.  The  covenant  existing  between  God  and  the 
chosen  nation,  sealed  as  it  was  with  the  appointed  rite  in  each  male 
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in^vidual,  proRiQlgated  in  tke  ftnst  (nstaiiee  bj  miracles,  wonders,  and 
signs,  its  divine  features  kept  in  lemend^ranee  by  temple  serriees,  its 
h«4y  sanctions  enforced  by  propliets  and  seers,  and  its  rupture  signally 
involving  the  whole  naition  in  punishment,  is  ncTeitheless  almost  ideik- 
tified  with  the  covenant  whidi  binds  a  modem  people  to  the  Qrod  of 
heaven.  So  also  the  Amotions  of  the  prophet  are  set  belbre  us,  devested 
in  some  degree  of  that  preternatural  character  which  seems  to  belong 
to  them.  The  visions  of  the  Almighty  doubtless  worked  upon  their 
imaginations,  and  the  divine  utterances  were  woven  in  the  very  &bne 
of  their  minds :  there  were  schools  of  the  prophets  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
the  holy  men  themselves  associated  with  the  mass  of  the  people  and 
adopted  ordinary  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  but  we  might  err  in 
laying  too  much  slress  on  the  power  of  the  intellect  and  the  play  of  the 
fiuicy,  «nd  the  familiarity  witii  public  events  by  which  they  were  cha- 
racterised,  if  the  inspimtion  with  which  they  were  confessedly  endowed 
is  thereby  to  be  withdrawn  in  any  measure  from  the  view.  We  cannot 
approve  of  the  following  remarks  relating  to  this  subject : — 

'  Nor  did  the  prophet  seek  to  dniw  taxy  special  wonder  to  himself  as  an  impro- 
Tiser,  though  he  might  be  called  upon  to  sneak  out  at  once  on  ffreat  emergencies 
that  which  had  been  pat  into  his  neart.  sat  the  sole  power  which  the  prophet 
poooeoiod  cldeelariug  that  which  ekould  he,  arose  from  his  kmowoMge  of  that  tohich  had 
beim,  and  wkich  was,  }i»  n^ecUtated  in  the  htw  ^  tbfi  X^ordL  and  in  that  law  did  be 
ezercisf  himself  daj  and  Jiight.*— P.  Hi. 

This  tendency  of  the  writer,  which  we  would  endeavour  impartially 
to  describe,  serves  as  a  caution  in  perusing  his  masterly  pages :  in  other 
respects  we  see  much  to  admire.  There  is  no  irreverence  in  the  style, 
but  everywhere  may  be  discerned  the  working  of  a  vigorous  intellect 
held  in  check  by  a  manly  piety,  and  putting  ferth  solid  truth  in  a  tone 
of  practical  humility.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  liking  the 
man.  His  position  is  often  aggressive,  and  it  devolves  upon  him  to 
clear  away  vast  accumulations  of  prejudice ;  but  there  is  a  gentleness 
in  the  treatment  whidi  disarms  hostility,  as  well  as  an  elaboration  of 
the  argument  which  renders  it  hard  to  fhid  the  flaw.  The  errors  of  the 
work,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  negative  rather  than  poeitive,  and 
are  to  be  suspected  by  inference  rather  than  indicated  by  direct  citation. 

The  volrnne  has  very  much  more  continuity  of  plan  than  is  often 
secured  in  collections  of  sennons,  however  closely  connected  they  may 
be.  Tids  is  owing  to  thesequenoe  of  the  inspired  history  of  the  kings 
being  closely  adhered  to.  We  have  a  deeply  interesting  review  of  the 
events  of  their  reigns,  and  as  in  the  Jew^  dispensation,  when  the 
theocratic  filement  entered  largely  into  the  national  polity,  the  prophets 
were  ceatinJ  lights,  the  author  of  this  volume  has  taken  ooeasion  to 
expound  with  a  peculiar  clearness  the  connection  of  the  prophecies 
with  the  history.  This  is  a  task  that  has  not  often  been  attempted,  and 
oven  if  it  ooukl  be  proved  that  mack  investigations  are  not  lacking  to 
our  Biblical  literature,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  have  not  hitherto 
taken  apy  distinct  hold  of  the  public  wkiA.  Most  persons  read  die 
wrkl&iigB  of  those  inspired  men  of  God  in  a  devotional,  a  poetical,  or  in 
aa  evangeiioal  aspoet-  hmr  t&w  examine   th^  histcmoal  bearing! 
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Schleiennacher  Mmself  speaks  of  the  Old  Testament  as  though  its  chief 
and  only  use  were  to  throw  light  upon  the  New,  implying  that  it  has 
small  value  as  an  independent  revelation.  There  are  many  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  historians  might  be 
measured  with  some  accuracy  by  the  references  in  the  margins  of  their 
New  Testaments.  We  sympathise  with  the  conviction  to  which  Mr. 
Maurice  refers  as  fixing  itself  deeply  in  his  own  mind,  ^  that  the  Old 
Testament  ought  to  be  read  much  more  simply  and  according  to  the 
letter  than  we  are  used  to  read  it ;  that  we  have  not  made  its  applica- 
tion to  our  individual  cases  more  clear  by  overlooking  its  obvious 
national  characteristics ;  that  if  we  had  given  heed  to  them  we  should 
have  found  an  interpretation  of  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  his- 
tory and  in  the  condition  of  the  world  around  us/  It  is  evident  to  the 
impartial  inquirer,  and  on  this  fact  the  preacher  has  laid  great  stress, 
that  even  the  prophecies  which  are  more  strictly  '  evangelical '  related 
to  the  times  then  present,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  examining  the 
sense  in  which  they  would  be  received  by  the  Jewish  minds  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  The  sign  given  to  Ahaz,  the  prophecy  *  Unto  us 
a  Son  is  born,'  the  apostrophe,  '  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,'  the  promise,  ^  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh,'  are  shown  in  the  volume  before  us  to  have  been  signi- 
ficant even  to  a  generation  which  could  never  have  witnessed  their 
complete  fulfilment.  The  great  principles  of  which  the  Jewish  history 
afibnis  the  amplest  illustrations,  and  which  this  far-seeing  writer  has 
not  failed  to  place  in  marked  prominence,  are  the  theocratic  element  of 
all  earthly  government  and  the  perpetual  discrepancy  between  idolatry 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  divine  covenant.  These  may  be  traced,  as 
the  Professor  has  traced  them,  from  the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  As  we  have  remarked  that  there  may  be  danger  of 
denying  that  which  was  miraculous  and  exceptional  to  natural  order  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  kings  and  prophets,  we  would  now  on  the 
other  hand  insist  upon  the  perpetuity  in  all  ages  of  what  many  would 
fail  to  recognise,  a  particular  providence  governing  human  affairs,  the 
divine  obligations  of  kings  and  peoples,  and  the  identity  with  idolatry 
of  the  sins  of  which  even  Christian  nations  axe  guilty.  Though  fire 
does  not  descend  in  our  days  from  heaven  to  consume  the  transgressor, 
there  are  methods  in  which  the  holiness  of  divine  law  is  vindicated. 

*  Moral  laws,'  says  Mr.  Maurice,  '  though  they  are  as  powerful  defenders  of 
themselves  as  natural  laws,  do  not  defend  themselves  in  the  same  way.  Human 
beings,  voluntary  creatures,  are  the  instruments  of  carrying  out  the  one,  as  the 
hidden  powers  in  sea,  or  earth,  or  fire,  are  of  fulfilling  the  other.  A  personal 
God  dealing  with  men,  will  employ  men  as  the  agents  and  executors  of  his  pur- 
pose. The  man  least  likely  to  be  so  employed  may  rec^ve  the  commission ;  but 
m  general  we  look  for  some  circumstances  which  shall  manifestly  prepare  and  de- 
note a  specific  person  for  the  task.' — P.  92. 

Such  is  one  of  a  series  of  remarks  by  which  the  author  ushers  in  the 
history  of  the  rending  of  the  tribes,  the  great  schism  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat.  This  had  been  predicted  some  time  previously  by  Ahijah 
the  Shilomite.  The  sins  of  Solomon  had  been  the  great  provocative. 
It  was  a  mysterious  feature  of  the  history,  and  one  which  has  from  that 
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day  till  now  impressed  an  ineffaceable  mark  on  the  posterity  of  Israel* 
Those  ten  tribes  are,  we  believe,  in  existence  and  yet  to  be  revealed ; 
but  they  are  hidden.  Now  the  rending'  of  the  tribes  was  an  act  wrought 
by  human  wickedness,  though  ordained  by  God  as  a  special  punishment ; 
it  seemed  to  set  aside  the  divine  promise  and  cause  a  disruption  of  the 
divine  order  and  government,  and  yet  it  was  over-ruled  to  still  higher 
purposes,  and  formed  an  element  in  a  yet  loftier  plan  of  government. 
In  commenting  upon  those  complex  problems,  of  which  this  is  a  notable 
example,  the  clearness  of  thought  of  this  valuable  writer  shines  out. 

'  Not  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  those  acts  which  have  their  source  in  the  evil 
will.  They  are  by  their  very  definition  and  nature  resistances  to  his  will,  rebel- 
lions against  it.  fiat  as  they  work  out  their  own  sentence  and  condemnation, 
they  become  the  reluctant  sei'vants  of  Him  with  whom  they  are  fighting ;  they  are 
not  only  foils  to  His  righteousness,  they  actually  help,  as  Scripture  expresses  it, 
to  turn  righteousness  into  judgment,  to  make  the  truth  which  they  are  denying 
manifest  for  their  own  age  and  for  all  ages  to  come.  Deep  and  unfathomable 
mystery,  worthy  to  be  meditated  on  by  those  who  are  fighting  with  evil  upon 
earth,  and  by  those  who  have  won  the  victory ;  the  key  to  all  the  puzzles  of  his- 
tory, the  comfort  and  consolation  amid  the  overwhelming  evils  which  we  see 
around  us  and  feel  within  us ;  the  deliverance  at  onc^  from  the  debasing  Pantheism 
which  teaches  that  sin  is  only  another  form  of  righteousness — wrong  only  an  as- 
pect of  right— and  from  the  Manichseism  which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  evil 
may  at  last  triumph,  or  hold  a  divided  empire  with  God.  The  wrath  of  man  has 
praised  Him  and  will  always  praise  Him ;  Sin  and  Death  and  Hell  must  do  Him 
continual  homage  now,  and  will  be  led  as  His  victims  and  ^race  His  triumph  when 
His  glory  is  fully  revealed.  But  neither  now  nor  then  will  they  ever  blend  with 
His  works,  or  be  shown  to  have  their  origin  in  Him,  or  be  known  as  anything  but 
the  contradictions  of  His  nature.* — P.  97. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  idolatry  is  ably  demonstrated  in  the 
present  work.  What  idolatry  really  is,  what  are  the  temptations  to 
become  its  votaries,  are  points  on  which  too  many  are  apt  to  remain  in 
wilful  ignorance,  and  those  who  denounce  it  as  the  climax  of  sin  and 
folly  in  Hindoos  or  Romanists,  little  suspect  how  the  disease  has  assailed 
their  own  vitals.  It  is  in  truth  the  materialism  of  the  atheist,  the 
symbolized  abstraction  of  the  pantheist,  the  poetic  realisation  of  the 
sentimentalist ;  it  is  the  God-denying  sin  that  includes  within  its  folds 
all  that  is  false  in  the  principles  of  him  who  cares  only  for  self-indul- 
gence and  material  wealth,  all  that  is  corrupt  in  the  morals  of  him  who 
is  a  lover  of  pleasure  rather  than  a  lover  of  God,  all  that  is  superstitious 
in  the  creed  of  him  who  turns  from  a  God  of  love  to  prostrate  himself 
in  abject  fear  before  a  god  of  terror.  Idolatry  is  in  a  nation  the  exact 
antithesis  of  the  recognition  of  a  divine  covenant,  and  as  nations  differ 
from  individuals  in  the  absence  of  immortality,  national  sins  are  visited 
at  once  with  temporal  punishments.  '  When  a  nation  has  become  in- 
capable of  counting  anything  as  real  that  was  not  visible,  it  has  passed 
into  an  utterly  idolatrous  condition  of  mind.'  The  idolatrous  indi- 
vidual may  spend  his  days  as  though  God  smiled  on  him,  but  there  is 
reserved  for  him  a  judgment  to  come :  the  idolatrous  nation  sins  out- 
wardly and  is  punished  siunmarily.  Mr.  Maurice  rightly  argues  that 
'  the  natural  mischiefs  which  flow  from  a  certain  course  of  conduct  are 
witnesses  that  there  is  a  divine  law  with  which  men  are  intended  to  be 
in  confonnity,  and  that  they  have  chosen  to  live  as  if  no  such  law  ex- 
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isted ;  that  in  this  sense  the  mtufal  pnniifamentB  wfe  not  anaiogmis  to 
the  dirine  punishments^  but  idendcal  with  tbsm.' 

In  oommenting  upon  the  denunciii;tions  of  the  prophet  Hoiea,  lA  the 
twelfth  sermon  of  this  volume^  the  preaolwr  has  9»  oj^perlonitj  of 
pointiiig  out  the  prevalent  unbelief  of  a  corrupt  natkm,  wMeh  he  does 
not  fiiii  to  ezhihit  in  a  very  striking  manner.     We  snbjoHi  an  extract. 

'  Can  you  wonder  that  Hosea's  trords,  just  because  they  trere  the  words  of  a 
sane,  thoughtfol^  fav-seeing  man,  sfaoold  have  seemed  to  those  who  heard  tftem 
like  the  ravings  of  a  madman  ?  Men  who  have  oeaied  to  beHere  in  a  nation,  who  • 
do  not  feel  that  the  name  denotes  anything  substantial,  who  look  imon  it  merely 
ais  a  coIIectioB  of  atoms,  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  a  connection  between  past, 
present,  and  future,  who  only  know  that  they  exist  in  the  passing  moment,  and 
suspect  that  a  chaos  lies  before  and  behind  them — such  men  must  mock  at  the  dis- 
courses of  a  prophet.  He  talks  of  a  nation's  ruin,  a  nation's  dissolution ;  what  can 
that  signify  ?  Tliat  which  he  dreads  as  the  most  fearful  of  all  consummations  has 
ibr  them  taken  place  alreadv.  Helationships  have  become  to  them  nonentities — 
mere  creatures  of  the  imagmation.  What  if  they  should  perish  more  completely 
still?  Would  not  the  com  and  the  wine,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  stifl  remain? 
Might  not  those  who  have  these  possessions  still  enjoy  them,  and  perhaps  more 
abundantly  ? 

*  No  I  says  the  prophet,  this  is  part  of  the  woe  which  I  am  sent  to  pronounce 
upon  you ;  not  the  worst  part  assuredly,  but  a  part  which  you  can  understand,  and 
which  you  must  listen  to.  The  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  the  silver  and  the* 
gold,  will  not  continue.  Tou  do  not  know  that  the  unseen  God  has  given  you 
them ;  you  are  dedicating,  them  to  Baal|  you  are  irorsfaipping  a  God  of  com  and 
wine  and  oil,  of  silver  and  gold ;  a  Goa  whose  main  cluu:>acteristie  in  your  judg- 
ment is,  that  he  sends  these  things  or  withholds  them  according  to  no  rule  at  ally 
or  according  to  the  rules  which  you  follow  in  the  distribution  of  your  treasures  ; 
whom  rich  men,  therefore,  by  a  profitable  outlay  of  a  portion  of  their  treasures  in 
his  service,  may  induce  to  farour  them  and  to  keep  them  superior  to  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.  It  will  not  be,  cannot  be.  The  oomiug  and  going  of  these 
gifts  which  you  count  so  precious  depend  upon  laws  which  you  hola  vile  and 
trample  upon.  These  outward  things  are  contingent  upon  tile  moral  laws,  upon 
the  spTrituad  relations  in  which  you  hzve  eeawd  to  believe.  When  these  are 
utterly  set  aS  aoagfat  you  witt  seek  in  vain  fiir  the  otiurs.  Yen?  will  invoke  all 
your  gods  to  help  yon ;  they  wU}  not  nerve  arms  which  indolence  and  deqpair  have 
palsied ;  they  will  not  enable  men  to  work  for  a  common  object  who  have  learned 
tb  think  that  each  exists  only  for  himself— P.  206. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  volume  will  find  many  eager  and  thoughtful 
readers.  We  could  desire  that  the  views  of  the  author  on  the  subject 
of  inspiration  were  more  nearly  coincident  with  our  own,  because  we 
believe  that  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  as  an 
immediate  revelation  from  heaven  is  essential  to  a  true  £uth,  and  is  the 
great  bulwark  against  error.  Mr.  Maurice,  however,  is  manifestly  a 
devout  man,  far  more  so  than  many  who  will  accept  bis  peculiar  views 
and  pursue  them  to  their  own  injury.  He  is  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
man,  one  who  sees  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  and  mourns  over  it,  and 
finds  his  greatest  consolation  in  the  past  dealings  of  God  with  his  people 
Israel,  having  a  deep  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  those  dealin^gs  in 
all  ages,  and  in  our  own  dispensation  receiving  new  vigour  through  the 
personal  advent  of  Him  who  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
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Sunday  and  the  Sabbath;  or^  The  Reasons  for  identifying  the  Lard's 
-Oay  of  the  Apostles  with  the  Sabbath  of  Moses.  By  William 
Henry  Johnstone,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Addiscombey  Author  of 
^  Israel  after  the  Flesh/  an  '  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,'  &c.  Lon- 
don :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.    ]  853. 

The  Sabbath  question  is  one  of  the  leading  controversies  of  the  present 
day,  and  much  is  written  and  spoken  on  all  sides ;  but  amid  all  that  is 
daid  it  is  not  always  possible  to  meet  with  argument  which  is  really 
conclusive,  or  historical  statement  which  is  complete  and  satisikctory. 
The  interest  whiek  is  esdtted  on  the  subject  is  intense,  because  penons 
are  individually  aifected.  The  man  of  piety  values  tbe  day  which  is 
rescued  fimm  toil  and  devoted  to  the  refresfaraent  of  kb  soul ;  he  is 
tlierefore  jealous  of  any  proposal  for  seculiorising  th«t  portion  of  time 
which  God  demands  to  be  holy  to  himself*  The  man  of  pleBsure 
values  the  holiday,  but  regards  it  only  as  a  vehicle  of  self-indidgmoe ; 
he  is  aDxions  therefore  to  set  aside  every  custom  which  would  debar  his 
eu^yments,  and  would  wish  to  silence  the  vdice  of  any  positive  eom- 
mttndment  by  which  the  claims  of  the  day  are  ^forced.  The  Christian, 
Id  short,  feeb  the  day  to  be  a  privilege ;  the  worldly  man  feds  its  strict 
requirements  to  be  distasteful.  Those  whofgd^  however,  entfanniastically, 
though  it  be  on  subjects  of  controversy,  are  not  tiie  best  able  to  balance 
the  arguments  which  relate  to  theaa.  On  both  sides  much  is  advanced 
eoneeming  the  Sabbath  which  only  helps  to  encmaber  the  entiie  question. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  we  think,  has  in  a  gpreat  d^firee  helped  to  narrow  the 
point  at  issue.  He  has  investigated  the  relation  between  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday  with  great  cans  aaid  much  acuteness. 
He  has  at  least  disposed  of  the  common  fallacy  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  a  ceremonial  law  abrogated  by  Christ,  showing  that  the  precept 
was  moral  rather  than  positive,  and  that  whatever  accusatioDB  might  be 
brought  against  our  Lovd  in  reference  to  hb  mode  of  observing  the  day, 
he  was  contenit  that  his  own  ooiiduct  should  be  tested  by  Jewish  law 
and  CBStom,  whilst  he  in  no  instance  evinced  hi»  lonkh^  ofer  the  Sab<- 
faalk  by  lowering  its  ackBOwledged  claimsu 

We  tkink  that  Mr.  Johnstone  has  fallen  short  of  a  full  statement  as 
to  what  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  Jew  when  he  deckures  that  it  was  little 
moie  than  a  pfobibitioB  of  labour.  The  commandment,  says  he,  does 
not  enjoHi  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath^  and  scarcely  seems  even  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  such  services,  unless,  indeed,  Ike  h^  oonvo- 
cations  (at  Levit.  xxiiL  d)  be  con»dered  as  implying  them.  It  is,  we 
admst,  remarkable  that  but  ddght  data  are  given  to  us  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  idea  of  Jewish  Sabbath  worship ;  but  a  bumt-offeriiEig  of  two 
kunfos  was  added  o»  that  day  to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
(Num.  xxvin.  8),  and  the  skewbfead  was  changed  (Levit.  xxiv.  8). 
Besides^  the  ^  r^nembrance  to  keep  holy'  would  neiver  be  secured  l:^ 
mere  inaction.  The  vrotd  'holy'  nnist  mean  at  least  ^dedkated  to 
Crod ;.'  and  if  the  sabbaths  were  a  sign  to*  the  Iwaelltes  that  it  was  He 
wko  samci^ed  t]aei%  the  day  was  obviovwly  ittteodied  for  re^oiis  meds- 
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tation,  ivhen  they  should  cease  to  do  their  own  ways,  or  think  their  own 
thoughts,  or  find  their  own  pleasure,  or  speak  their  own  words. 

The  argument,  we  repeat,  is  well  drawn  out,  and  we  hope  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  volume  for  obtaining  a  clearer 
view  of  a  question  which,  calmly  considered,  ought  to  present  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Pastoral  Theology ;  the  Theory  of  a  Gospel  Ministry.  By  A.  Vinet, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Lausanne.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1852. 

There  might  appear  to  be  very  little  to  attract  general  attention  in  an 
essay  on  the  Christian  ministry.   The  topic  is  old,  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself,  and  every  one  would  regard  himself  as  abundantly  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  requisites  of  a  minister  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
duties  ought  to  be  performed.     We  are  all  in  one  sense  sermon-critics ; 
are  we  therefore  to  say  that  hints  on  sermon-criticism  are  superfluous  ? 
We  are  all  watching  the  conduct  and  sifting  the  labours  of  those  who 
are  appointed  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  but  is  there  no  room  to  lay 
down  a  clearer  and  more  systematic  plan  of  the  ministerial  life  ?     We 
might  enumerate  a  series  of  reasons  why  a  well-considered  theory  of 
the  pastoral  office  is  a  desideratum.     More  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  Bishop  Burnet  published  his  ^  Pastoral  Care,'  a  work  of  which 
most  writers,  including  Vinet  of  Lausanne,  have  made  frequent  use. 
It  is  well  known  at  what  a  low  ebb  the  ministerial  office  had  arrived 
in  the  days  of  the  profligate  Charles  and  the  Popish  James.    ^  Our 
onber  weeks,'  exclaims  the  bishop,  '  are  the  burden  and  grief  of  my 
life.     The  much  greater  part  of  those  who  come  to  be  ordained  are 
ignorant  to  a  deg^ree  not  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  know  it.     The  easiest  part  of  knowledge  is  that  to  which 
they  are  the  greatest  strangers ;  I  mean,  the  plainest  &cts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  they  say,  in  excuse  of  their  ignorance,  that  their  tutors  in 
the  Universities  never  mention  the  reading  of  to  them,  so  that  they  can 
give  no  account,  or  at  least  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  contents  even 
of  the  Gospel.    The  ignorance  of  some  is  such,  that  in  a  well-r^ulated 
state  of  things  they  would  appear  not  knowing  enough  to  be  admitted 
to  the  holy  sacrament :  this  does  often  tear  my  heart.'    Here  was  the 
bishop's  reason  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  this  reason  is 
not  without  force  as  applied  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day. 
But  without  fixing  the  mind  on  those  dull  and  barren  chapters  of  a 
nation's  religious  history,  where  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel  were  so  in 
little  else  but  in  name,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  office  itself  is 
the  most  exalted  to  which  a  man  can  aspire ;  that,  to  use  George  Her- 
bert's expression,  the  pastor  is  '  the  deputy  of  Christ  for  the  reducing 
of  man  to  the  obedience  of  God.'     If  then  the  standard  is  high,  there  is 
the  more  need  for  a  frequent  contemplation  of  it.   It  is  indeed  a  healthy 
sign  for  any  Christian  communion,  when  we  hear  the  voices  of  those 
who  take  the  lead  inviting  the  pastors  of  flocks  to  a  more  diligent 
survey  of  their  privileges  and  responsibilities,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
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by  a  &ithful  exposition  of  their  duties  and  the  means  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Now  we  are  well  aware  that  the  portraiture  of  the  ministerial 
office  has  been  by  successive  hands  well  drawn,  and  these  not  confined 
to  any  one  church  or  country ;  but  the  most  accurate  delineation  of 
that  which  might  be  termed  the  Scriptural  type  of  a  Christian  minister 
would  not  suffice.  If  such  were  the  case,  we  might  content  ourselves 
with  directing  every  candidate  for  the  sacred  office  to  the  study  of 
St.  Paul's  character  and  work,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  might 
make  the  Bible  the  sole  manual  of  theology. 

The  most  common  vehicle  for  reflection  on  the  pastoral  office  is 
ministerial  biography.  The  life  of  every  successful  pastor  suggests 
valuable  hints  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  work ;  but  the 
best  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  after  all  only  a  specific  example ;  he  does 
not  embrace  the  whole  sum  of  his  office.  Such  biography  may  be 
regarded  as  the  raw  material  from  which  a  complete  view  may  be 
framed,  and  this  is  a  work  that  at  various  junctures  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  requires  to  be  performed.  The  minister,  let  us  remember, 
is  the  Christian  exemplar.  He  does  not  form  one  of  a  separate  caste 
from  which  the  main  body  of  the  faithful  is  dissevered,  but  rather  is 
he  one  with  the  flock,  the  earnest  sympathiser  in  all  their  struggles 
and  infirmities,  and  one  appointed  in  the  providence  of  God  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  minds  and  hearts  those  precious  truths  which  form  the 
substance  of  the  divine  revelation.  Hence,  so  far  as  Christian  truth 
admits  of  development,  the  minister  in  every  age  exhibits  the  phase  at 
which  it  has  arrived  :  so  far  as  the  human  mind  expands  with  the 
advance  of  material  and  speculative  knowledge,  he  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
in  the  van  of  this  advancement ;  he  does  not  lag  behind  in  the  career 
of  human  progress  as  the  mere  advocate  of  conventionalisms,  but 
exhibits  in  the  culture  of  his  own  soul  that  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  make  manifest  to  him  for  the  edification  of  the  world.  And 
yet  he  will  most  commonly  appear  to  many  as  exercising  a  restraining, 
if  not  a  retarding  influence.  He  calls  men  back  to  the  eternal  truths 
from  which  they  are  too  prone  to  wander ;  he  separates  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile  in  the  maxims  of  his  age,  and  shows  how  greatly 
the  destructive  element  preponderates.  His  main  lesson,  after  all,  is 
that  men  must  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children  in  order  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  revelation  prescribes  for  man- 
kind, the  minister  enforces  by  word  and  by  example ;  first  embodying 
the  divine  principles  in  himself,  and  then  commending  them  to  his 
flock.  The  Christian  ministry  therefore  is  no  priesthood,  no  mysterious 
depositary  of  unintelligible  oracles ;  but  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart  of  mankind,  it  subjects  itself  to  a 
tribunal  before  which  it  is  ever  on  its  trial.  If  the  preacher,  and  the 
word  which  he  preaches,  take  a  divergent  course,  the  anomaly  is  at 
once  discoverable.  But  not  only  before  man  does  the  pastor  labour ; 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  seeth  the  heart.  There  are  then 
ample  reasons  why  he  should  exercise  much  self-scrutiny,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  may  be  thankful  for  the  well-digested  thoughts  which  gifted 
men  may  supply  from  their  own  experience.     Hence  we  are  glad  to 
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reoommend  a  work  of  which  we  now  wish  to  say  a  few  words — 
M.  Vinet's  ^  Pastoral  Theology,'  a  work  with  which  our  literature  has 
in  the  strictest  sense  been  enriched  by  a  recent  translation.  We  are 
glad  in  every  way  to  recommend  it  to  a  wide  perusal.  M.  Yinet's 
mind  is  singularly  well  balanced,  and  his  heart  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject.  He  appears  to  us  to  bave  brought  all 
the  keen  penetration,  that  power  of  discerning  hidden  relations  and 
developing  them  with  an  intellectual  force,  which  is  seldcxn  in  our  own 
days  brought  to  bear  on  points  of  practical  theology.  We  are  not 
made  to  listen  to  the  merely  sparkling  orator,  nor  yet  to  the  dry 
essayist,  nor  is  it  mere  extent  of  reading,  nor  the  bare  record  of  expe- 
rience, but  something  which  combines  every  excellence  and  avails  itself 
of  every  advantage.  This  is  just  one  of  the  books  that  is  issued  with 
an  unconsciousness  that  the  world  will  be  attracted  by  it,  and  yet  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  will  live.  Let  the  translators  hasten  to  fulfil 
th^  promise  of  publishing  the  ^  Homiletics '  of  the  same  talented  and 
devout  author, — we  can  promise  them  a  welcome. 

The  work  before  us  has  a  decided  advantage  in  admitting  of  a  very 
clear  analysis.  After  defining  the  true  notion  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  he 
treats  the  subject  in  four  parts,  viewing  the  pastor  in  a  fourfold  rela- 
tion. He  discusses  his  individual  and  interior  life ;  then  his  relative  or 
social  life;  thirdly  his  pastoral  life,  and  lastly  his  administrative  or 
ofBcial  life,  the  third  part  necessarily  occupying  the  greater  share  of 
his  attention.  M.  Yinet,  in  defining  the  office  of  a  pastor  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  led  to  draw  a  contrast  with  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. His  remarks  on  this  point  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  be 
taken  as  characteristic  of  his  general  style. 

*  In  the  Old  Testament  the  office  of  priest  and  that  of  prophet  were  separated. 
The  distinction  belongs  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  identification  belones  to  the 
New.  The  two  systems  are  characterised  by  these  two  fiu:ts.  ▲  perfect  harmony 
between  the  form  and  the  idea  did  not  exist  and  could  not  amve  till  after  the 
introduction  of  the  spiritual  law,  the  law  of  liberty.  In  these  two  features,  in 
these  two  distinct  plans,  are  exemplified  the  letter  which  kills  and  the  spirit 
which  gives  life.  The  economy  which  was  to  unite  these  into  one  whole  was  also 
to  unite  ia  one  man  the  character  of  priest  and  that  of  proi^et.'--'p.  15. 

We  need  not  follow  the  Christian  professor  into  his  investigations 
of  the  institution  of  the  ministry  or  its  special  forms.  He  is  remarkably 
candid  on  these  points,  and  as  he  writes  from  a  distance,  from  among 
the  sequestered  valleys  and  the  pure  mountain  atmosphere  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  his  views  upon  several  open  questions  are  divested 
of  those  specialties  that  mark  our  controversies  at  home.  We  like  the 
treatise  because  it  is  neither  English  nor  Scotch,'  and  though  it  may 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  translator  reveals  his  own  locale  in  rendering 
the  pastor's  residence  by  the  word  tnanse  (p.  149).  It  is  true  he  substitutes  *  par- 
sonage '  occasionally.  He  has  probably  smiled  at  the  difficulty,  one  that  arises 
in  fact  from  the  pioneering  and  missionary  character  of  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  involved  necessity  that  pastors  and  apostles  had  *  no  certain 
dwelling-place,'  or  at  best  *  a  hired  house,'  and  not  unfreqoently  were  inmates  of 
a  prison,  so  that  there  is  no  scriptural  word  which  can  be  adopted  in  common  by 
Scotch,  English,  and  Swiss. 
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be  Swiss,  yet  is  emphatically  Christian,  and  that  world*wide  view  is 
taken  of  the  pastoral  office  that  will  advance  its  efficacy  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

No  denomination  of  Christians,  we  believe,  denies  the  necessity  of  a 
WHxUion  to  the  ministry.  This  is  one  of  M.  Yinet's  great  topics.  In 
his  preliminary  sections  he  enlarges  upon  the  exalted  nature  of  the 
charge,  a  consideraticm  that  obviously  demands  of  every  candidate  for 
the  holy  office  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  the  step. 

*  Religion,'  he  says,  *  which  is  the  most  excellent  and  comprehensive  thing  in 
man,  is,  for  the  minister,  the  business  and  duty  of  every  day  and  of  every  hour ; 
that  which  is  only  one  among  many  elements  in  the  life  of  other  men,  is  the 
atmosphere  in  wluch  he  breathes.  He  lives  surrounded  by  the  grandest  and 
loftiest  ideas,  and  his  employments  are  of  the  most  absolute  and  lasting  utility. 
He  is  not  called  upon  to  do  anything  but  what  is  really  good ;  he  has  neither 
obligation  nor  inducement  to  the  perrormance  of  evil.  He  occupies  no  rank  in 
the  social  hierarchy,  belongs  to  no  class,  but  he  is  a  connecting  link  between  all, 
and,  in  his  own  person,  represents  better  than  any  one  else  the  ideal  unity  of 
society/ — p.  61. 

It  naturally  follows,  that  he  who  would  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
such  a  position  must  take  good  heed  to  himself  ere  he  enter  upon  it. 
With  Bishop  Burnet  we  may  remark,  *  that  to  be  tied  to  such  an  em- 
ployment, while  one  has  not  an  inward  conformity  to  it,  and  com- 
placence in  it,  is  both  the  most  unbecoming,  the  most  unpleasant,  and 
the  most  uncomfortable  state  of  life  imaginable.  Such  a  person  will 
be  exposed  to  all  men's  censures  and  reproaches,  who,  when  they  see 
things  amiss  in  his  conduct,  do  not  only  reproach  him,  but  the  whole 
church  and  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and,  which  is  more,  the  religion 
which  he  seems  to  recommend  by  his  discourses,  though  his  life  and 
actions,  which  will  always  pass  for  the  most  real  declaration  of  his 
inward  sentiments,  are  a  visible  and  continual  opposition  to  it.'  ^  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  man  who  would  teach  others  must  first  himself 
be  taught.  Ignorance  in  a  teacher  is  of  all  faults  the  most  inexcusable, 
whatever  be  the  subject  of  his  teaching ;  for  if  that  subject  be  furthest 
removed  from  what  is  moral  or  spiritual,  though  it  be  secular  or  trivial, 
there  is  an  immoral  act  at  the  very  outset,  a  fraud  practised  upon  those 
who  cannot  well  repair  the  injury  inflicted  thereby.  What,  then,  is 
ignorance  in  a  teacher  of  religion  ?  and  what  is  indiflPerence  and  cold<- 
ness  of  heart  in  one  whose  business  is  to  warn  sinners  and  edify  the 
saints  of  God  ?  To  be  a  true  Christian  is  therefore  the  most  obvious 
requisite  of  a  minister.  There  mu«»t  also  be  a  desire  to  teach.  It  is  a 
law  of  most  minds  to  commimicate  freely  to  others  that  which  has 
taken  any  decided  hold  of  the  attention.  A  man  who  has  obtained  a 
mastery  over  a  subject  will  gladly  converse  upon  it,  even  though  he  do 
not  seek  a  vent  in  the  published  treatise.  Where,  however,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  is  secular,  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  moral  truth,  the  possession  of  which  involves  an  obliga- 
tion to  communicate  it  to  others.  The  man  who  learns  how  to  analyse 
the  atmosphere  n^y,  if  he  please,  reserve  the  discussion  of  the  process 
to  the  chosen  few  who  have  embraced  scientific  inquiry ;  but  if  his  dis- 
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covery  reveals  that  in  a  certain  locality  the  air  is  poisoned,  he  is  guilty 
before  God  and  man  if  he  do  not  warn  the  unconscious  residents  of 
their  danger.  This  illustration  will  serve  with  respect  to  Gospel  truth : 
the  man  who  has  experienced  it  cannot  but  desire  to  warn  those  who 
live  secure  in  sin,  and  to  urge  them  to  a  Saviour.  But  all  men  are  not 
equally  capable  of  teaching,  and  in  a  general  community  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  less  prominent  paths  of  duty  should  be  abandoned : 
if  then  desire  be  added  to  conversion  as  requisite  in  a  minister,  aptness 
to  teach  must  give  effect  to  the  desire  which  prompts  to  the  effort. 

*  It  has  always  been  desirable/  says  M.  Vinet,  *  that  the  minister  should  be 
solidly  instructed ;  that  he  should  be  conversant  with  religion  as  doctrine ;  that 
he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man.  The  idea  that 
pastors  need  not  know  very  much,  is  a  very  unfortunate  misconception.  Their 
knowledge  ought  at  least  to  be  such  as  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  whatever 
may  be  presented  before  them.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  notice  that — 

*  The  ministry  does  not  presuppose  an  extraordinary  measure  of  talents ;  piety 
will,  up  to  a  certain  point,  supply  the  lack  of  them ;  piety  in  itself  is  a  great 
talent. 

*  But  if  piety  can  to  a  certain  extent,'  he  continues,  *  supply  the  lack  of  talent, 
talent  cannot  supply  the  lack  of  piety,  and  the  most  special  kind  of  talent  (elo- 
quence, knowledge  of  the  heart,  facility  in  gaining  access  to  and  governing  minds) 
cannot  constitute  a  vocation.  A  man  may  be  eminently  adapted  to  act  the  part  of 
a  minister  without  being  called  to  be  one.  Nor  can  talent  be  a  substitute  for 
culture.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  confidence  than  that  which  is  inspired  by  a 
consciousness  of  talent.  No  one  can  avoid  decaying  in  power  unless  his  talents 
have  a  basis  that  he  has  himself  acquired.  Many  distinguished  talents  are  lost, 
whilst  moderate  talents  arrive,  through  application,  at  results  which  seem  reserved 
for  genius.* — p.  79. 

M.  Vinet's  chapters  on  the  pastor's  individual  and  interior  life  relate 
to  the  renewal  of  the  ministerial  vocation,  *  the  stirring  up  of  the  gift ' 
by  means  of  solitude,  prayer,  and  study.  He  particularly  warns  the 
man  of  God  from  relapsing  into  mere  officialism.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  formalism  and  conventionalism  are  ever  the  dangerous  points  to 
which  the  human  mind  makes  retrogressive  movements.  They  are  the 
very  antithesis  of  mental  energy,  and  unhappily  there  are  too  many 
found  ready  even  to  argue  in  their  favour,  as  though  they  would 
designedly  extinguish  spiritual  vitality,  and  fossilize  the  organisation  in 
which  it  had  resided.  Hence  the  hierarchical  conventionalisms  of  Egypt 
and  of  Greece ;  and  Christianity,  once  reduced  to  this  dead  state,  is 
scarcely  more  able  than  were  those  old  systems  to  throw  off  the 
encrusted  incumbrance.  It  is  essentially  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  enkindle  in  the  minds  of  ministers  or  private  Christians  a  holy 
fervour  and  a  vital  energy,  which  shall  obtain  the  mastery  over  every 
torpid  influence :  hence  the  need  of  prayer  and  of  heart-cultivation. 
Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  what  the  professor  says  upon  the  subject 
of  study : — 

*  Apart  from  practice,  thought  will  become  impoverished  without  study ;  the 
most  active  and  fertile  minds  have  perceived  this.  We  cannot  derive  all  the 
nourishment  we  need  from  ourselves ;  without  borrowing  we  cannot  create.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  other  methods  of  study  besides  reading.  When  we  have 
learned  anything  from  books,  and  in  the  best  of  books  as  well  as  in  others,  we 
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must  make  use  of  our  native  powers  in  order  to  assimilate  it,  as  also  we  assimilate 
nourishment  for  our  body.  But  when,  without  the  aid  of  books,  or  in  the  absence 
of  facts,  we  labour  in  solitude,  on  what  materials  shall  we  labour,  unless  it  be  on 
those  supplied  by  recollection?  Whence  do  our  thoughts  arise,  except  from 
facts,  or  from  books,  or  from  social  intercourse  ? — a  great  volume  which  also 
demands  our  careful  study.  We  must  therefore  study  in  order  to  excite  and  enrich 
our  own  thoughts  by  means  of  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  Those  who  do  not 
study  will  see  their  talent  gradually  fading  away,  and  will  become  old  and  super- 
annuated in  mind  before  their  time.  Without  incessant  study,  a  preacher  may 
make  sermons,  and  even  good  sermons,  but  they  will  all  resemble  one  another,  and 
that  increasingly,  as  he  continues  the  experiment.  A  preacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  keeps  up  in  his  mind  a  constant  flow  of  substantial  ideas,  who  fortifies  and 
nourishes  his  mind  by  various  reading,  will  be  always  interesting.  He  who  is 
governed  by  one  pervading  idea  and  purpose  will  find  in  all  books,  even  in  those 
which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  ministry,  something  that  he  may  adapt 
to  his  special  aim.' — p.  106. 

Would  that  these  remarks  could  find  their  way  to  many  of  our  own 
preachers !  There  are  excellent  men  who  deem  themselves  better  era- 
ployed  in  the  routine  work  of  the  pastoral  office,  than  in  storing  their 
minds,  and  whose  conception  of  preaching  would  render  it  exhortation, 
and  little  more.  Such  men  become  blinded  to  the  need  of  research ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  cottage  more  than  in  the  study,  and  the 
hours  spent  in  the  pulpit  bear  a  very  false  proportion  to  those  devoted 
to  preparation.  The  obvious  result  is  that  the  secular  press  gets  in 
advance  of  the  pulpit,  and  intelligent  men  are  led  to  assodate  the 
exercise  of  mind  with  any  other  subject  rather  than  religion.  It  is 
true  that  ministers  may  succeed  too  well  in  introducing  the  fruits  of 
intellect  into  their  ministrations,  and  whilst  by  the  variety  of  their 
allusions  they  may  secularise  the  treatment  of  a  sacred  theme,  they 
may,  by  the  closeness  of  their  reasoning,  exclude  from  their  audience 
those  to  whom  more  especially  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  be  preached. 

The  third  part  of  M.  Vinet's  treatise,  we  have  already  said,  contains 
the  more  numerous  topics.  It  is  headed  Pastoral  Life,  and  includes 
the  three  divisions — Worship,  Teaching,  and  Care  of  Souls. 

In  the  present  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  it  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  every  one  that  preaching  is  the  main  function  of  the 
Christian  minister.  He  has  to  deal  on  all  hands  with  the  ignorant, 
with  the  indiflferent,  with  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  truth,  and  even 
amongst  the  sincere  followers  of  the  Saviour  he  finds  much  to  correct, 
and  much  more  to  strengthen.  *  For  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  men 
to  eternal  life,'  says  Richard  Hooker,  '  it  is  necessary  that  the  sacred 
and  saving  truth  of  God  be  openly  published  unto  them ;  which  open 
publication  of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excellency  termed  preach- 
ing.' "  But  while  this  great  divine  gives  an  admirable  definition,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  assiduously  he  labours  to  give  to  sermons  only 
a  secondary  place.  There  are  many  whose  ideal  of  public  worship 
presupposes  a  gathering  of  the  regenerate,  and  assigns  to  the  minister 
the  sacerdotal  function  of  a  mecUator  rather  than  the  less  mystical 
ofiioe  of  an  evangelist.  Such  persons  might  succeed,  though  not  with 
perfect  fairness,  in  making  Hooker  speak  their  views.     Bishop  Burnet 

«  Eccles.  Pol.,  book  v.  chap,  xviii.  sec.  1 . 
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utters  the  language  of  oommon  sense  when  he  says,  ^  The  world 
naturally  runs  to  extremes  in  everything.  If  one  sect  or  body  of  men 
magnify  preaching  too  much,  another  carries  that  to  another  extreme 
of  decrying  it  as  much.  It  b  certainly  a  noble  and  a  profitable  exer- 
cise, if  rightly  gone  about ;  of  great  use  both  to  priest  and  people,  by 
obliging^  the  one  to  much  study  and  labour,  and  by  setting  before  the 
other  full  and  copious  discoveries  of  divine  matters,  opening  them 
clearly,  and  pressing  them  weightily  upon  them/  ^  Now,  whatever  be 
the  relative  importance  of  preaching  as  compared  with  the  other  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  it  is  evidently  that  which  is  most  difficult,  requires 
most  personal  endowment  and  application,  and  therefore  occupies  a 
prominent  chapter  in  any  treatise  on  Pastoral  Theology.  M.  Yinet 
does  not  disguise  its  importance. 

'  Let  lis  see  what  place  God  himself  has  assigned  to  preachiD^  in  Christianity. 
It  occupies  a  higher  and  grander  position  in  the  Christian  than  in  any  other  reli- 
gion, not  even  excepting  Judaism.  Christianity  is  a  religion  which  is  intended  to 
he  a  subject  of  thought,  and  consequently  of  speech ;  it  is  represented,  manifested, 
and  propagated  by  means  of  speech.  The  Gospel  is  a  word.  Christ  himself  is 
the  Word  or  Reason  {>Jyos) ;  the  two  terms  are  in  this  connection  interchangeable, 
for  a  word  is  Reason  expressed,  and  Reason  is  an  unuttered  word.  The  Church 
itself  is  truth  as  it  exists  in  the  thoughts  of  the  community,  and  is  spoken  by  the 
community.  In  one  word,  religion  is  a  matter  of  iiuth  and  of  persuasion,  and 
therefore  of  speech. '*--p.  171. 

We  may  readily  allow  the  force  of  the  objection  that  lies  against  the 
exaltation  of  the  preacher's  office,  from  the  imperfections  of  the  preacher 
himself.  Inspired  men  they  were  to  whom  it  was  said,  '  Take  no 
thought,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  what  ye  shall  speak ;'  and  from  their 
lips  the  word  could  be  received,  ^  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  of  God.' 
We  cannot  therefore  base  the  authority  of  the  ministry  in  general  on 
the  infkllibility  of  the  teacher.  The  treasure  is  indeed  contained  in 
earthen  vessels — vessels  that  are,  even  in  the  world's  eye,. misshapen, 
ill-supplied,  and  imparting  to  the  contents  a  savour  altogether  ex- 
traneous. Rebuke  in  general  is  an  illustration  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple which  says  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal  and  opposite — it  is 
a  blow  which  strikes  the  fist  of  the  smiter  with  the  self-same  force  as 
that  assails  the  person  of  him  who  is  struck.  It  is  possible  that  the  fist 
in  question  may  receive  the  greater  injury,  specially  if  there  be  an 
antecedent  weakness.  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  stone.  Why  ? 
Because  in  any  other  case  the  re-action  inflicts  the  greater  blow.  How 
then  can  any  man  reprove,  rebuke,  or  exhort  ?  The  minister,  in  the 
first  place,  takes  his  stand  on  the  written  word.  He  strikes,  but  it  is 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  His  ministry  too  is  one  of  reconciliation ; 
and  if  it  be  retorted  upon  him,  ^  Physician,  heal  thyself,'  he  can  appeal 
with  all  humility  to  his  own  trust  in  the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  he 
recommends  to  others.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  the 
ministry  depends  much  on  the  holiness  of  the  minister,  and  stiU  more 
on  his  sincerity  and  earnestness. 

'  God  has  not  designed,'  says  M.  Vinet, '  that  a  good  and  an  evil  instrument 
should  give  forth  the  same  sounds,  and  accordingly  this  is  not  the  case.    I  allow 

*  Pastoral  Care,  chap.  ix. 
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that  the  power  of  God  is  magnified  in  the  infirmity  of  man,  but  not  in  a  voluntary 
infirmity,  which  consists  in  diminishing  the  powers  which  He  has  given,  and 
casting  a  slight,  so  to  speak,  on  His  favours.  The  more  we  are  penetrated  with 
a  sense  of  the  seriousness,  the  responsibility,  the  danger  of  our  mission,  the  more 
shall  we  feel  constrained  to  watch^  to  anticipate,  and  to  take  precautious:  our 
small  hutman  providence  enters  into  the  scheme  of  the  vast  providence  of  God.' 
—p.  176. 

Tiie  chapter  on  the  Caxe  of  Souls  is  if  possible  of  more  value  than 
any  that  have  gone  before^  giving  praetical  hints  for  the  personal 
treatment  of  various  phases  of  character  and  of  religious  experience. 
The  professor  is  evidently  a  well-tried  Christian,  who  has  sounded  his 
own  hearty  and  has  been  thereby  enabled  to  make  an  accurate  survey 
of  human  nature  in  those  aspects  which  present  themselves  to  a  pastor's 
notice.  To  speak  pointedly  and  effectively  to  an  individual  is  neces^ 
sarily  more  difficult  than  to  address  an  audience.  The  arrow  is  not  to 
be  shot  at  a  venture,  but  with  all  coolness  and  steadiness  of  aim.  For 
this,  as  indeed  for  the  other  valuable  suggestions  in  these  well-digested 
lectures,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  We  would  gladly 
give  lengthy  extracts,  but  we  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  recom- 
mend its  claims,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  what  is  really  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  somewhat  n^lected  branch  of  sacred  inquiry. 


Parish  Sermons,  preached  for  the  most  part  at  Trinity  Churchy 
Upper  Dicker y  in  the  county  of  Smsex.  By  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leonb,  late  Incumbent  of  the  Dicker.  London :  James  Darling, 
1852. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  resided  at  Cambridge  some  ten 
years  since  will  have  been  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  two  students  of 
St.  John's  College,  whose  close  resemblance  to  each  other  suggested 
that  they  were  twin-brothers,  and  whose  constant  appearance  together 
implied  an  affection  that  had  grown  from  the  cradle.  Further  inquiry 
would  have  revealed  that  their  private  life  developed  the  closest  union 
in  thought,  conversation,  and  study.  What  was  still  more  remarkable, 
the  College  and  University  examinations  manifested  the  similarity  of 
their  attainments,  so  that,  though  they  competed  among  a  crowd  in  the 
literary  race,  their  names  were  bracketed  with  the  technical  addition 
^  ^quales,'  in  the  lists.  These  brothers  bore  the  name  of  Yidal. 
They  both  entered  the  ministry,  and,  whilst  they  laboured  in  adjacent 
parishes  in  Sussex,  the  same  fraternal  devotion  was  maintained.  One 
of  them,  Owen  Emeric,  ha«  been  recently  appointed  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Sierra  Leone ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  mission  which  he 
is  about  to  superintend  the  present  volume  of  sermons  is  published.  We 
had  almost  expected  to  find  a  notice  of  joint  authorship.  Sure  we  are 
that,  if  the  brother  also  presents  us  with  a  volume,  it  will  require  all 
our  powers  of  criticism  to  detect  any  difference  of  style  or  sentiment. 

The  collection  which  is  now  before  us  includes  twenty-four  discourses 
preached  at  various  dates.  To  one  our  attention  has  been  specially 
directed,  not  only  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  preached  at 
Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  subsequently  to   his  elevation  to  the 
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episcopate,  but  by  the  transcendent  importance  and  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject—«  The  image  of  the  Invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every 
creature/     (Col.  i.  15.) 

Dr.  Vidal  is  evidently  one  who  habituates  himself  to  close  and 
earnest  thought,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised,  in  taking  into  account  the 
learned  audience  to  which  this  Sermon  was  addressed,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  that  his  language  is  occasionally  too  deep  for  ordinary 
comprehension  ;  but  when  he  is  explaining  the  immediate  relation 
which  any  part  of  his  subject  has  to  Christ,  it  becomes  at  once  forcible 
and  simple,  as  where  he  lays  down  the  general  view  of  his  text, 
'  Christ  bearing  a  certain  inherent  and  inseparable  relation  to  God,  and 
a  certain  inherent  and  inseparable  relation  to  all  that  is  not  God.'  He 
is  alike  clear  and  comprehensive  in  tracing  the  various  ways  in  which 
Christ,  as  the  Image,  or  Visible  Representative  of  the  Invisible  God, 
reveals  the  Deity  to  our  understandings  and  affections,  or  (to  use  the 
bishop's  expression)  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  and  the  eye  of  the  soul,  as 
he  did  when  on  earth  to  the  eye  of  the  body.  Herein  lay  the  essence 
of  his  mediatorial  work,  that  he  came  as  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 

In  elucidating  the  text  the  bishop  finds  no  difficulty  in  the  first 
clause,  *  Christ,  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,'  inasmuch  as  the  mani- 
festation of  Deity  through  the  Logos  is  intelligibly  revealed,  and 
universally  by  all  orthodox  Christians  believed.  The  title,  *  first-bom 
of  every  creature,'  is  not  quite  so  easy.  Let  us  see  how  this  difficulty 
is  met.  Dr.  Vidal  discovers  a  link  between  the  two  clauses  in  a  con- 
venient generalisation,  which  he  terms  the  principle  of  representation. 
The  remark,  in  which  we  cordially  agree,  is  valuable : — 

*  It  pervades  the  whole  gospel,  whether  we  view  it  as  shadowed  forth  under  the 
law,  or  as  more  manifestly  revealed  under  the  second  dispensation.  From  first  to 
last,  we  find  every  impoitant  event  in  the  history  of  mankind,  so  far  at  least  as 
man's  relation  to  God  is  concerned,  transacted  by  means  of  a  system  of  representa- 
tion ;  some  one  acting  as  the  representative,  either  of  all  others,  or  of  a  certain  class, 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  a  clear  view  of  this  system  of  representation  will  make 
plain,  as  &r  as  they  can  be  made  plain,  many  of  the  mysteries  of  Scripture.' — 
p.  320. 

As  the  image  of  the  Invisible  God,  Christ  is  undeniably  the  repre-- 
sentative  of  God  to  the  creature.  Can  it  be  said  that,  as  '  the  first-born 
of  every  creature,'  he  is  the  representative  of  the  creature  to  God? 
To  answer  this,  we  must  inquire  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  term 
*  first-born  '  (wputToroKog),  The  two  interpretations  most  commonly 
received  of  this  obscure  title  are  those  which  would  represent  it  as  the 
cAt^  among  created  beings,  and  as  the  author  of  created  beings.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  view,  it  is  discarded  by  accurate  critics  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  ante-penultimate  accentuation,  and  would  be  a 
legitimate  rendering  only  of  the  word  Trpwroroicoc.  If,  then,  the 
epithet  applies  to  a  created  being,  does  it  imply  priority  of  existence  in 
point  of  time  ?  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  force  of  irpwroc,  as  used  by 
John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  15).  But  in  the  passage  we  now  cite  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  divine  nature.  If,  then,  we  confine  the  epithet 
employed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  we  are  prevented 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  incarnation  from  including  in  it  priority  of 
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time.  Dr.  Yidal  takes  the  same  *view  of  this  difRculty,  though  we 
cannot  agfree  with  him  that  '  first-bom  of  created  nature '  would  rather 
apply  to  light  as  the  first  of  all  created  things — *  offspring  of  Heaven 
first-born'  (p.  332).  The  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis  would 
contradict  this  remark. 

Some  commentators  understand  the  ^  eternal  generation '  in  the 
epithet ;  but  here,  again,  we  agree  with  the  bishop  that  such  a  declara- 
tion would  *  be  irrelevant  to  the  Apostle's  argument.'  It  would  appear 
that  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  does  not  apply,  for  the  reasons  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  but  the  preacher  relieves  us  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  which  we  think  of  great  importance  in  biblical 
exegesis. 

*  It  most  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  words  used  in  Scripture  in  what  may 
be  called  a  technical  sense,  so  as  to  convey  a  meaning  which,  apart  from  Scriptural 
connection,  they  never  would  have  conveyed.  Bat  the  technicalities  to  which  I 
am  alluding  have  more  especially  arisen  from  the  typical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation,  which  is  such  that,  after  some  person  or  thing  has  once 
been  chosen  as  a  type  to  shadow  forth  some  spiritual  reality,  the  name  of  that 
person  or  thing  is  afterwards  constantly  employed,  by  metonymy,  to  denote  the 
character  it  assumed,  or  the  object  for  which  it  was  employed ;  and  then,  by  a 
second  metonymy,  is  applied  to  the  spiritual  antitype  which  it  was  chosen  to 
shadow  forth/ — p.  334. 

Admitting  this  principle,  we  have  to  ask,  what  is  the  technical  sense 
of '  first-born  ?'  The  bishop  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
first-born  by  the  destroying  angel,  and  the  subsequent  consecration  of 
the  Israelite  first-born  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  and  argues  that  they 
were  in  each  case  '  representative '  of  their  nation ;  moreover,  that,  as 
representing  respectively  a  cursed  and  a  blessed  nation,  they  were 
typical  of  the  lost  and  the  saved.  This  we  think  perfectly  admissible 
as  a  premiss,  but  we  deny  the  conclusion  that  ^  first-born '  denotes 
'  representative.'  Neither  can  we,  with  the  bishop,  paraphrase  the 
passage,  '  Who  is  the  representative  of  God  to  all  creation,  and  the 
representative  of  all  creation  to  God.' 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  first-born  of  a  Jewish  family  was 
*  representative '  of  his  father  more  than  of  his  brothers.  Tlius,  to 
select  one  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  translated  by  the 
LXX.  vptoTOTOKog :  *  Reuben,'  says  dying  Jacob,  *  thou  art  my  first- 
born, my  mighty  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the  excellency  of 
dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power '  (Gen.  xlix.  3).  It  is  evident 
from  this  passage  that  the  technical  meaning  of  first-born  is  '  pre- 
eminent ;'  and  this  appears  to  be  the  Apostle's  meaning  as  expressed 
by  St.  Paul  in  Col.  i.  18,  a  passage  which  has  two  remarkable  parallel- 
isms with  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  in  the  words  *  first-born'  and 
'beginning' — *  who  is  the  beginning,  the  Jirst-born  from  the  dead, 
that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.' 

But  we  obtain  a  yet  clearer  view  of  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
term  where  it  is  applied  to  persons  who  had  no  precedence  by  a  literal 
primogenuure.  We  have  an  example  where  Moses  is  instructed  to 
address  Pharaoh — '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
first-born.'     *  Pre-eminence '  applies  here,  but   not  '  representation.' 
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The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  Jeremiah  xxxi.  19,  ^  Ephraim^  my 
first-born.'  In  the  latter  passage  we  are  reminded  that  Ephraim  wa» 
the  first-born  of  Joseph ;  and  it  is  opportune  to  remark,  by  way  of 
illustrating  our  point,  that  Joseph  was,  in  a  technical  sense,  though 
not  in  a  literal  one,  the  first-born  of  Jacob,  but  by  no  means  ^  repre- 
sentative '  of  his  brethren,  though  eminently  typical  of  Him  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  bishop's  text.  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Israel's  old  age ;  and  that  on  this  accoimt  his  father  gave  him  a  token 
of  pre-eminence,  a  coat  of  many  colours.  It  was  equally  evid^it  that 
such  was  the  meaning  attached  by  the  brothers  to  this  distinction,  a 
feeling  that  was  confirmed  by  the  dreams  of  the  eleven  sheaves  and  the 
eleven  stars,  which  respectively  did  obeisance  to  the  one.  Jacob  most 
probably  regarded  him  as  his  adopted  first-born,  and,  as  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Rachel,  the  first  object  of  his  choice,  preferred  him  to 
Benjamin,  who  was  still  more  '  the  son  of  his  old  age/  and  to  Reuben, 
the  first-bom  of  Leah,  as  well  as  to  his  other  sons.  On  this  point  we 
may  refer  to  Lightfoot,  as  quoted  by  Poole  (Poli  Synopsis  in  loco) — 
'  Primogenituram  Reubeni  ademptam  confert  Jacobus  in  Jusephum,  et 
in  ejus  signum  banc  tunicam  illi  dedit.  Hinc  in  ilium  odium  et  invidia 
fratrum.  Cum  Liam  amplexatus  erat,  existimabat  se  habuisse  Raehe- 
lem ;  et  sic  primogenitura  juxta  ipsius  mentem  et  cogitata  ad  Rachelis 
primogenitum  pertinebat.'  The  technical  sense  of  first-born,  we  con- 
clude, where  the  term  was  applied  to  those  who  were  not  so  according 
to  the  ordo  naturcB,  is  ^  pre-eminent.'  Hence,  the  Messiah  b  spoken 
of  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  27) — '  I  will  make  him  my  Jirst-bom,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth.' 

As  applied  to  the  saints,  the  word  includes  the  pre-eminence  that 
belonged  to  kings  and  priests.  It  is  true  that  the  priestly  tribe,  which 
was  substituted  for  the  first-born,  may  have  been  '  representative '  of 
the  nation,  but  assuredly  in  a  sense  much  less  obvious  than  that  it  was 
spiritually  pre-eminent.  But  those  who  are  adopted  from  among  men 
as  God*s  children  receive  their  exaltation  through  the  divine  mercy 
and  by  their  individual  faith.  Each  one,  moreover,  stands  alone ;  he 
represents  no  other,  and,  irrespectively  of  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  his 
fellow-man,  is  singled  out  ibr  a  heavenly  crown,  and  a  priestly  robe 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  ^  Ye  are  come,' 
says  the  Apostle,  ^  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  ^rst^ 
barfif  which  are  written  in  Heaven '  (Heb.  xii.  23),  where  he  speaks 
of  the  company  of  tlie  redeemed  in  their  union  with  their  glorified 
Head. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  bishop  has  thrown  light  upon 
this  difficult  text,  though  we  think  he  has  generalised  too  hastily  in 
applying  his  ingenious  principle  of  'representation'  to  explain  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse.  Pre-eminence  over  the  entire  creation  is  the 
attribute  which  we  deduce  from  the  expression,  as  more  consonant  with 
the  scriptural  employment  of  the  word,  as  well  as  more  consistent  with 
the  argument  of  the  sacred  writer.  Dr.  Y idal  would  probably  recog- 
nise our  view  of  the  subject,  more  especially  as  it  virtually  includes  his 
own  interpretation,  and  admits  of  a  similar  practical  application* 
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If  there  existed  any  doubts  as  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
preacher,  they  would  be  dispelled  by  a  perusal  of  the  very  first  page  of 
the  sermon  which  we  have  singled  out,  in  which  he  sets  before  us,  as 
our  highest  happiness,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  attainable  by  prayerful 
study  of  His  word.  We  are  made  to  discern  at  once  the  faithful  and 
enlightened  preacher  of  that  word.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  class  him 
with  the  popular  men  of  our  day.  He  wants  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of 
Dr.  Gumming,  the  majestic  oratory  of  Dr.  M^Neile,  and  the  rapt 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Stowell ;  yet  there  are  passages  of  great  fervour  and 
love  which  might  warm  the  coldest  heart,  and  make  the  soul  long  to 
be  drawn  upwards  with  that  happy  consciousness  of  its  union  with 
Christ  which  he  appears  so  fully  to  enjoy. 


Die  Reden  des  Herrn  Jesu  (The  Discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus). 
By  Dr.  E.  Sti£b.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Vol.  I. 
Barmen,  1851.     8vo.  pp.  448. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  an 
improved  edition  of  Dr.  Stier's  excellent  work  upon  our  Lord's  Dis- 
courses. Many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  already  acquainted  with 
the  former  edition,  and  will  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  as  an 
indication  of  a  growing  sense  of  the  importance  attaching  to  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  in  a  practical  spirit  and  form,  and  on  sound 
critical  principles. 

This  work  first  came  out  in  six  volumes,  firom  1842-8.  Its  aim  is, 
in  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  faith  which  becomes  the  student  of  God's 
word,  to  present  for  our  meditation  the  very  life  and  depths  of  the 
sayings  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, — to  exhibit  the  eternal 
'  Word  made  flesh '  in  the  exercise  of  believing  love.  How  different 
from  the  views  of  those  who  regard  these  very  discourses  as  they  would 
some  anatomical  preparation  to  be  scrutinised  with  a  purely  pro- 
fessional eye,  and  who  look  upon  the  Saviour  with  as  little  feeling  as 
they  would  on  some  Plato  or  Aristotle  lecturing  on  the  science  of 
theolf^y ! 

The  new  edition  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes.  Vol.  I.  includes  the 
prelinunary  sayings  of  Christ,  and  the  discourses  recorded  by  Matthew 
in  particular  from  ch.  iv.  to  xi.  Vol.  II.  will  give  us  those  contained 
in  Mark  and  Luke.  Vol.  III.  is  to  take  up  part  of  .John ;  and  Vol.  IV. 
the  discourses  connected  with  His  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection, 
as  given  by  all  the  Evangelists.  The  principal  improvements  are  to 
be  in  Void.  I.  and  II.,  and  the  author  avails  himself  of  the  latest 
investigations  of  German  and  English  writers. 

As  the  '  Neue  Repertorium*  of  Drs.  Brrnis  and  Hafiier  says,  we  have 
here  treated  of  not  only  the  Lord's  lengthened  discourses,  but  every  one 
of  his  recorded  expressions,  not  in  dry  formal  notes,  but  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  connected  survey  of  the  scope  and  context,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a  profound  and  penetrating  exegesis,  which  develops  their 
pre-eminently  practical  bearing.     Erroneous  opinions  are  glanced  at 
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and  refuted,  but  the  writer's  grand  aim  is  to  unfold  in  a  positive  form 
the  latent  spirit  and  life  of  the  Master's  words.  Like  the  Repertorium 
fur  theoL  Lit,  of  Reuter,  '  we  earnestly  commend  the  work  to  all  prac- 
tical divines,  as  well  those  who  anticipate  the  sacred  office  as  those  who 
already  fill  it.  Dr.  S.  is  every  way  fitted  to  introduce  us  to  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  lie  hidden  in  Christ  and  his 
words.  And  so  admirably  is  the  intellectual  element  combined  and 
harmonised  with  the  spiritual  and  edifying,  that  the  practical  and 
devout  may  draw  hence  rich  materials  for  their  personal  use.'  No 
wonder  that  this  work  is  established  without  rivalry  in  its  particular 
department — ^although  it  shrinks  from  no  difficulties,  and  is  as  manly 
and  independent  in  its  tone  as  it  is  reverential  and  religious  in  its 
spirit.  The  previous  edition  had  a  large  sale  in  Germany,  while  its 
circulation  extended  to  *  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eussia,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  England,  and  even  to  America,  Africa, 
and  the  East  Indies.' 

It  is  by  no  means  as  a  rival  to  Dr.  Brown,  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  but  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  a  field  which  is  among  the 
most  fruitful  in  Christian  theology,  that  we  introduce  Dr.  Stier.  *  It 
is  not  without  reason,'  says  Calvin,*'  '  that  I  conipare  the  evangelical 
history  recorded  by  the  four  witnesses  divinely  ordained  for  this,  to 
four  horses  accoup/es :  for  it  seems  that  God  has  willed  by  this  har- 
mony, so  suitable  and  accordant,  expressly  to  prepare  and  equip  for  his 
Son  a  chariot  of  triumph  from  which  to  appear  in  magnificent  array  to 
all  believing  people,  and,  rapidly  borne  forward,  to  take  his  survey  of 
the  world.'  If  so,  the  words  and  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  the  very 
vital  principle  and  breath,  life-blood,  energy,  and  motive-power  of 
these  glorious  chargers;  and  sanctified  genius  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  setting  them  forth  in  all  their  majesty  and  might.  Such 
is  the  undertaking  of  Dr.  Stier  in  the  work  before  us. 

This  volume  consists  of  two  principal  divisions.  The  ^rst  includes 
the  sayings  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  49;  Matt.  iii.  15;  iv.  4-10;  John  i. 
38-51 ;  ii.  4;  and  ii.  16-19:  the  second  includes  those  from  Matt.  iv. 
17  to  xi.  30.  The  principles  of  the  author  are  exhibited  in  an  intro- 
duction, and  to  these  principles  we  now  invite  attention. 

The  New  Testament  is  the  truest  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Christ  is  the  truest  revelation  of  God ;  while  the  '  words  of  the 
Word '  are  the  truest  manifestations  of  himsel£  There  was  a  meaning 
in  all  Christ  did  as  well  as  in  what  he  said — his  whole  life  is  his  word 
to  us.  We  possess  his  sayings,  not  the  ipsissima  verba,  but  an  inspired 
account  of  them,  and  they  are  therefore  to  us  ipsissima  as  his  db- 
oourses.  John  adheres  least  to  the  literal  and  actual  expression,  yet 
presents  us  with  the  most  transparent  spiritual  and  living  report  of 
what  our  Lord  said.  Each  Evangelist  had  his  separate  gift,  position, 
and  aim,  but  one  Spibit  moved  in  them  all,  in  harmony  with  one 
glorious  plan.  Our  misfortune  is,  non  kabemus  aures  sicut  Deus 
habet  linguam :  O  that  we  could  but  read  and  hear ! 


•  Preface  to  *  Comment,  sur  la  Concordance  on  Harmonie/  &c.,  edit.  1563. 
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As  men,  we  read,  Christ  spoke,  and  the  Apostles  wrote.  The  Word 
must  first  become  flesh,  but  the  flesh  also  must  become  spirit.  This 
is  the  Word  to  the  world  now — the  Church  must  come  back  to  the 
Gospels;  for  were  it  swept  away,  and  a  single  conscientious  and 
upright  man  remained  to  read  a  single  Gospel — say  that  of  Mark — he 
must  and  would  from  that  time  live  again.  The  Gospel  is  to  the 
world  more  than  the  Church. 

The  harmony  of  the  Gospels  has  been  hitherto  sought  in  their  out- 
ward form  and  in  historical  tradition,  but  men  have  overlooked  that 
nearer  and  better  way  in  the  symphony  of  our  Lord's  discourses.  Here 
we  touch  a  chord  which  sympathisingly  vibrates  through  them  all. 
False  critics  wrong  the  Gospels  incessantly;  and  the  poor  synoptists 
(die  armen  Synoptiker  /),  how  much  must  they  endure  for  the  honour 
of  John !  Believing  therefore  the  essential  inspiration  of  the  Gospels 
and  that  a  historical  harmony  is  impracticable,  we  must  look  to  the 
words  of  the  Lord.  About  Him  the  world's  history  clusters,  past, 
present,  and  future.  In  Him  we  have  the  clue  to  the  world's  mysteries, 
and  the  solution  of  the  world's  enigmas.  Here  the  questions  and  inmost 
life  of  every  man  find  their  fulfilment  and  response.  In  this  there  is  a 
sweet  and  divine  simplicity,  displaying,  however,  the  highest  wisdom, 
to  receive  which  (resting  as  it  does  on  the  inunutable  ^is  of  truth) 
by  the  obedience  of  faith,  is  to  secure  happiness  as  its  proper  reward. 
To  take  such  ground  is  to  insure  slander  from  foes  and  censure  from 
friends  now,  but  not  when  men  shall  read  the  Old  Testament  as  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  read  it — shall  take  God's  word  as  it  is. 

Interpretation  must  not  ape  philosophy,  but  be  rational  and  natural. 
The  ex^esis  adopted  must  not  follow  the  purely  intellectual,  or  the 
scientific  and  theoretical,  but  the  experimental  and  practical ;  we  must 
speak  only  while  and  as  we  believe,  according  to  the  word,  and  not 
after  any  school  or  system. 

The  parsenetic  element  pervades  the  word  of  God,  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  of  the  lifeless  and  dry  handling  of  it  which  does  not  speak  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart — the  '  purely  scientific,'  as  it  is  called  by 
themselves,  but  by  the  Apostle  i/ztv^wvu/zoc  yvtaaig.  The  Bible  was 
never  meant  only  to  furnish  materials  for  the  mere  theologist,  but  for 
actual  life. 

In  our  Lord's  discourses  all  the  rays  of  truth  in  humanity  are 
gathered  as  into  a  focus,  and  are  reflected  with  augmented  brightness 
intensity,  and  transparency.  All  races  of  men  here  recognise  the 
pulsations  of  human  nature  perfected  and  divine.  Here  the  true  phi- 
losophy, the  irdvTa  6c ta  ko.)  kvQpiiwiva  iravra  of  Hippocrates,  is  summed 
up  and  more  than  realised  in  the  God- man.  Here  is  the  centre,  basis 
and  root  of  the  Christian  system,  and  not  in  rabbinic  or  cabalistic 
phrases,  nor  in  the  triad  of  Plato  or  of  Philo. 

That  the  word  of  Christ  furnishes  its  own  solution  is  a  fact  of  great 
moment;   but  there  must  be  light  given  us  from  above.     Here,  no 
doubt,  Jides  prcecedit  intellectum^  we  must  believe  before  we  know 
and  every  thought  must  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
faith. 
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Such  are  our  author's  princnples ;  we  commend  them  to  every  one 
whose  high  office  it  is,  or  may  be,  to  expound  God's  word,  as  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  Happy  will  the  day  be  when  our  teachers  shall 
all  take  as  elevated  ground,  and  set  before  themselves  an  equally  lofly 
aim! 

The  method  adopted  in  this  book  might  be  anticipated.  Each 
passage  has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism,  but  the  process  is 
not  ostentatiously  displayed,  nor  are  we  presented  with  the  disjecta 
membra  of  passages  simply  dissected  sentence  by  sentence  and  word 
by  word.  Yet  the  portions  selected  are  not  texts  for  sermons,  laid 
down  methodically  and  arranged  artistically,  according  to  the  most 
approved  logic  of  the  schools ;  still  less  are  they  the  basis  of  rhapsodies, 
such  as  we  have  read  ere  now :  but  each  saying  and  discourse  is  treated 
in  extenso,  without  regard  to  its  length  or  the  number  of  pages  it 
requires.  Here  again  we  have  another  refreshing  deviation  from  the 
old  Procrustes  &shion  of  condensing  into  one  lecture,  or  cutting  up 
into  laigths,  the  living  words  of  Christ.  Still,  with  all  his  departures 
from  old  forms,  Dr.  Stier  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  better  homilists 
of  the  early  Church.  He  has  all  their  imagination,  though  more 
chastened;  all  their  feeling,  though  more  controlled;  and  all  their 
piety,  with  less  of  their  mysticism.  He  enjoys  the  light  of  modem 
theoli^cal  science,  and  the  stores  of  critical  apparatus  which  we  now 
poasess,  and  he  has  profited  by  them.  His  learning  is  as  unquestionable 
as  his  piety ;  and  were  there  none  of  the  references  which  indicate 
research,  the  structure  of  his  book  would  prove  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  and  habitual  applii^ation  of  the  soundest  principles. 

The  main  tendency  of  this  work,  to  exhibit  the  words  of  our  Lord  as 
living  aiyl  life-giving,  we  must  dwell  upon  for  a  few  moments.  Dr.  Stier 
seeks  vividly  to  represent  them,  because  they  are  living  words, — not  as 
the  utterances  of  a  philosopher,  though  they  are  that ;  but  more,  the  out- 
gushings  of  a  heart  living,  loving,  and  human,  and  yet  divine.  The 
words  of  Christ  are  the  form  in  which  God's  mind  and  heart  reveal 
themselves.  They  are  spirit — the  expression  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah. 
They  are  life  and  spirit,  which  is  more  than  living  and  spiritual,  or 
than  can  be  conveyed  by  mortal  speech.  They  are  life-giving,  and 
this  power  they  derive  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  the  life  of  the 
Si^ptures ;  they  give  life  to  the  dead  in  sins ;  they  are  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  renewed  heart ;  they  expand,  and  spiritualize,  and  preserve 
this  same  principle ;  and  they  point  to  life  in  heaven,  towards  which 
they  continually  lead  the  soul.  There  is  a  depth  and  a  power  in  the 
words  of  Christ  upon  which  we  may  safely  expatiate ;  the  heart  loves 
to  brood  over  than  and  the  mind  to  ponder  them.  There  is  in  them  a 
beauty,  transparency,  brilliancy,  and  harmony  which  we  may  well 
admire,  for  it  is  unparalleled.  They  help  us  to  see  clearly  into  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  are  a  key  to  treasures  otherwise  inaccessible. 
But  they  stand  by  themselves  as  the  Master's  words.  The  more  we 
view  them  in  their  many-sidedness,  the  more  we  shall  know  their  worth. 
For  instance :  man  stands  in  need  of  the  panenetic  and  practical ;  for  he 
has  a  soul,  is  the  creature  of  action,  and  exposed  to  adverse  influences. 
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The  word  of  God  is  all  practical  in  spirit  when  not  in  letter,  but 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  our  Lord's  discourses.  The  expositor  will 
observe  and  imitate  this.  The  paraBuetic  element  will  pervade  his  work 
like  a  leaven,  and  man's  yearning  and  heaving  heart  will  sympathise 
with  it.  liet  the  life  of  the  Saviour's  words  be  revealed  as  it  is  in  this 
book,  and  we  shall  see  blessed  results  ere  long.  '  ITie  Church  must 
come  bcuik  to  the  Gospels,^ 

But  again,  there  is  symmetry  in  the  form  wh(»:ein  this  life  dwells — 
not  the  symmetry  of  human  art  or  science,  but  of  divine  skill.  We 
have  not  viewed  the  whole  which  God  has  given  us.  How  men  have 
rent  and  torn  away  its  members !  And  yet  it  is  visible  to  the  eye  of 
faith.  God  chose  it  should  be  what  it  is,  and  when  shall  we  cease 
attemptii^  to  improve  by  altering  \m  work  ?  The  expositor  must  show 
men  the  word.  He  must  exhibit  its  relations  to  their  circumstances. 
Men  must  be  addressed  as  men  by  man,  or  rather  by  the  ^  word  made 
flesh.'  The  inspiration  of  the  word  must  never  be  forgotten.  Then 
the  truth  and  int^^ty  of  the  tout  ensemble  will  be  undeniable,  because 
visible,  and  it  will  be  owned  that  the  Gospels  must  not  be  altered, 
cannot  be  improved,  are  not  to  be  increased  nor  diminished,  for  they 
are  the  work  of  God. 

He  who  with  such  views  and  feelings  interprets  the  discourses  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  be  endued  with  a  vigour  and  animation  which  can  only 
attend  upon  sympathy,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  word,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  humanity.  Hence  the  freshness  and  energy  of  the 
book  before  us  contrast  remarkably  with  the  frigid  temperament  and 
style  of  so  many.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  good  old  Christian  spirit 
of  the  German  Fatherla!nd — the  warmheartedness  and  cordiality  of 
religion  which  kindle  a  like  glow  in  other  bosoms  — still  lingers 
there. 

Our  remarks  have  no  reference  to  the  exposition  here  adopted  in 
particular  instances,  though,  even  where  the  views  propounded  are 
questionable  to  us.  Dr.  Stier  generally  gives  reasons  for  his  opinions : 
e.g.  on  Matt.  x.  28,  where  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  God,  but  Satan, 
who  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell  (pp.  376-380). 

It  will  hardly  be  needful  for  us  to  give  quotations  after  what  has  been 
said ;  we  shall,  however,  select  a  specimen  of  the  author's  analyses, 
which  are  generally  carefully  elaborated.  The  passage  is  the  Sennon 
on  the  Mount,  Matt,  v.-vii. ;  but  we  shall  somewhat  abridge  for  the 
sake  of  brevity : — 

The  Old  Testament  proiiounced  a  curs^;  the  New  Testament  begins  with  a 
blessing,  for  it  is  a  Gospel.  This  Sermon  is  no  second  law  :  He  who  yonder  on 
Sinai  testified  bj  storm  and  darkness,  here,  in  his  love  to  men,  sits  down  among 
them  that  they  may  sit  at  his  feet  and  hear  his  words  (Deut.  xxxiil.  2,  3).  It  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  one  unrepealed  law  which  grace  here  presents,  and  of  which 
it  demands  acceptance.  Thus  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Sermon  rests  on 
each  word  of  the  *  fulfilling  all  righteousness,'  and  on  the  first  claim  which  Christ 
urgedy  *  repent.'  We  might  say  the  Sermon  teaches  us  wherein  that  repentance 
consists,  by  which  alone  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A  threefold 
principle  pervades  all  right  preaching — the  conciliatory,  the  h^tatory,  the  admo- 
nitory. Between  the  first  and  the  third  lie  doctrine  and  instruction.  In  the  chap- 
ters before  us  this  principle  obtains. 
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The  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  the  main  point.  Hence  we  have  set  forth  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  Christ's  disciples.  Heaven  is  promised  to  them,  but  they 
are  required  to  accept  and  retain  to  the  end  wliat  He  gives,  and  are  admonished 
how  fearful  will  be  the  consequences  of  neglect.  Corresponding  to  the  threefold 
life  of  the  disciple  in  its  inward  principle,  outward  manifestations,  and  the  pro- 
gress demanded,  there  are  three  leading  ideas  in  this  Sermon,  viz.  1.  Alluring 
promises;  2.  A  preceptive  law;  and  3.  Warning  rebuke.  It  starts  from  the 
assumption  that  nghteousness  is  a  free  gift ;  advances  through  its  expression  as 
evidence  of  its  acceptance ;  and  comes  to  the  description  of  the  test  applied  to 
professed  disciples  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

I.  The  first  division  is  contained  In  ch.  v.  3-20.  Here  again  we  have  the  three- 
fold principle :  I.  The  leading  idea,  of  promise  (ver.  3-12);  2.  The  manifestation 
of  grace  received  (ver.  13-16);  3.  The  admonitory  warning,  reminding  us  of  the 
final  test  (ver.  17-20). 

II.  This  division  is  introduced  by  ver.  20,  in  which  a  transition  is  effected. 
Here  in  the  form  of  a  spiritual  law  we  are  directed  to  the  expression  of  righteous- 
ness received  as  the  gift  of  grace  (v.  20  to  vii.  14).  This  is  preeminently  the 
leading  sentiment  of  the  discourse.  Three  striking  contrasts  serve  to  set  forth 
the  righteousness  of  Christ's  disciples. 

1.  Not  the  Pharisees — the  men  of  the  law  and  of  the  letter,  and  (even  to 
hypocrisy)  of  external  appearances.  This  point  is  most  fully  illustrated  (v.  21  to 
vi.  18),  and  is  the  basis  of  a  correct,  thorough,  and  spiritual  understanding  of  the 
law. 

2.  The  second  contrast  well  harmonises  with  the  first,  for  John  the  Baptist 
placed  the  Judaism  of  the  Pharisees  on  a  par  with  heathenism,  not  as  the 
heathen — the  self-seeking  men  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  love  of  the  world.  In  the 
former  it  was  clearly  premised  that  the  Pharisees,  like  the  Publicans,  resembled 
the  heathen  (v.  46;  vi.  7);  here  it  is  plainly  declared,  and  therefore  we  can 
understand  '  heathen '  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  contrast  to  the  new,  true  Israel 
of  the  Messiah  (vi.  19-34).  This  records  the  progress  of  undivided  allegiance,  and 
hearty,  believing  endeavours  after  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 

3.  This  contrast  relates  to  true  discipleship.  It  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the 
true  with  the  false  disciple,  who  brings  along  with  him  his  pharisaism,  while  he  pro- 
fesses to  follow  Christ.  Not  as  the  half-disciple  and  such  in  outward  appearance — 
the  man  of  censoriousness  and  the  injurious  profanation  of  what  is  holy  (vii.  l-i4). 
Here  we  have  shown  us  the  perfection  of  love,  as  pure  and  humble  as  it  is  wise. 
Here  also  we  find  naturally  the  most  energetic  and  decided  utterances  of  Christ's 
love  for  his  people ;  and  then  it  is  the  transition  to  the  last  portion  of  the  Sermon, 
which  is  wholly  admonitory. 

When  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the  law  is  completed,  drawn  away  from  our 
natural  selfishness  by  spiritual  understanding,  we  are  shown  (vii.  12)  perfect  self- 
denial,  as  the  turning  of  nature  to  the  strait  gate,  in  order  to  do,  and  to  the 
narrow  way,  in  order  to  continuance  in  doing.  Upon  this  point  depends,  not  mani- 
festly, but  really, — 

III.  The  closing  division  of  the  Sermon.  Here,  with  earnest  solemnity,  a 
warning  is  erected,  giving  notice  of  each  '  by-path ;'  and  judgment  is  denounced 
on  those  who  at  the  end  are  found  not  to  have  been  doers  of  the  word  of  grace. 
This  shows  us  the  proof  of  genuine  or  spurious  knowledge  and  profession.  Not 
every  one  that  says  Lord,  Lord,  &c.,  will  stand  in  judgment.  The  fruits  of  the 
grace  so  freely  offered  at  the  outset  will  be  inexorably  demanded.  The  only 
Lawgiver,  who  requires  every  man  to  judge  himself,  and  that  for  his  salvation, 
appears  now  as  the  Condemner  of  every  one  who  has  not  made  him  a  Saviour 
(Jas.  iv.  12).  But  here  also,  however  earnest  the  warning,  we  have  in  undertones 
the  promise^  in  the  planting  of  the  good  tree  for  the  good  fruit  (ver.  1.5-20).  Then 
again  the  law  of  the  divine  will  is  ratified  by  an  exhortation  (ver.  21-23),  and 
closes  with  a  simple  and  powerful  representation  of  the  at  all  events  impending 
trial;  and  the  great  fall  of  the  house  built  upon  the  sand  presents  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  invitation  at  the  beginning  (ver.  24-27). 

The  threefold  principle  thus  evolved  is  repeated  at  each  step  of  the  Sermon,  as 
will  appear  from  a  more  particular  investigation  of  it  (pp.  64-68). 
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.  With  this  condensed  view  of  a  plan  which  is  developed  in  the  expo* 
sition  of  the  Sermon  (pp.  68-261)  we  must  close,  assuring  our  readers 
that  they  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  a 
work  which  in  its  present  form  will  obtain  a  still  wider  circulation  than 
did  the  former  edition. 


Der  Galaterbrief^  ubersetzt,  S^c.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians^ 
translated^  investigated  in  its  historical  Melations,  and  expounded^ 
with  Inquiries  into  the  Disputes  respecting  the  Time  of  observing 
the  Passover,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Labours  of  Paul. 
By  Dr.  A.  Hilgenfel.d.     Leipsic,  1852.     8vo.  pp.  239'. 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that  it  originated  m  the  attempt  to 
decide  with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  relation  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  other  Apostles,  and  to  the  original  questions  of  dispute 
among  Christians.  The  inquiry  into  the  historical  place  assignable  to 
this  Epistle,  and  into  the  general  ground  occupied  by  Paul,  revealed 
the  manifold  character  of  their  relations,  invited  to  further  researches, 
and  led  to  the  publication  of  the  results  in  the  form  before  us. 

The  translation  is  after  the  text  of  Tischendorf ;  it  involves  a  number 
of  verbal  differences  from  that  of  Luther,  whose  simplicity  we  often 
greatly  admire.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  real  difference,  however ;  as 
for  instance,  ch.  i.  10,  Luther  translated  TrftOw  by  predige  ieh  (do  I 
preach?)  ;  but  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  adopts  the  move  common  idea.  Do- 1  seek 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  men  or  God?'  Again,  ii.  12,  Luther  renders 
mit  den  Heiden  (with  the  Gentiles) ;  but  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  mit  den 
Heidenchristen  (with  the  Gentile  Christians).  In  ver.  13  he  similarly 
translates  'lovdaioi  Judenchristen  (Jewish  Christians).  Again,  iil.  11, 
he  renders  the  citation  (Hab.  ii.  4),  der  aus  Glauben  gerechte  lelgen 
wird  (He  that  is  justified  by  faith  shall  live),  which  we  greatly  prefer 
both  as  an  explanation  and  as  a  translation.  Ch.  v.  4  is  rendered  by 
Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  '  ye  are  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  Christ ;'  a 
translation  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  original,  perhaps,  better 
than  the  version  of  Luther  or  our  own,  which  are,  however,  more 
literal. 

After  the  translation  comes  an  inquiry  into  the  '  historical  position  * 
of  the  Epistle.  Under  this  head  the  author  treats  of  the  establishment 
of  the  churches  in  Galatia  by  the  labours  of  Paul,  and  of  his  second 
visit  to  them  (pp.  17-24)  ;  after  which  he  examines  what  is  called  the 
'  Gentile-Christian '  character  of  these  churches.  The  different  views 
held  on  these  points  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hil- 
genfeld himself — that  most  of  the  persons  who  first  constituted  these 
churches  were  of  Gentile  origin — are  expounded  and  defended.  The 
third  inquiry  respects  the  judaizing  agitation  (pp.  39-49),  which  is 
believed  gradually  to  have  sprung  up  among  them  as  Jewish  converts 
incresused  in  numbers,  and  as  the  Gentile  converts  yielded  to  them  more 
and  more,  until  with  their  Jewish  tendencies  they  sought  to  alienate 
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'  See  J.  S.  L.  for  October,  1852,  p.  187,  &c. 
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the  Christian  mind  from  the  Pauline  views  of  the  Gospel,  and  intro- 
duce a  spurious  compound  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  survey  of  the  historical  and  dogmatical  contents  of  the 
Epistle.  The  division  of  the  whole  is  into  three  parts,  which  are, 
however,  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  They  are,  first,  the 
personal  and  apologetic;  secondly,  the  dogmatic;  and  thirdly ,  the 
practical.  Of  these,  the  second  is  on  one  side  related  to  the  first,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  third.  Each  division  takes  up  two  chapters  of  the 
Epistle,  the  plan  of  which  is  thus  exhibited  (pp.  49-53)  : — 

I.  Salutation  and  introduction  (i.  1-10)  ;  Paul  an  independently 
constituted  Apostle  (ver.  11, 12) ;  his  entrance  upon  his  public  labours 
(ver.  13-17)  ;  his  apostolic  labours  from  the  first  to  the  second  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (ver.  18-24) ;  his  second  journey  to  Jerusalem  (ii.  1-10) ; 
Peter's  visit  to  Antioch  (ver.  11-21). 

II.  Introduction  (iii.  1  -5)  ;  justification  by  faith  supported  by  proof 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (ver.  6-18);  the  relation  of  pre- 
vious religions  to  Christianity  (iii.  19  to  iv.  11) ;  apostrophe  or  direct 
address  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  (ver.  12-20)  ;  all^orical  exposition 
of  the  history  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham,  &c.  (ver.  21-31).* 

III.  Admonition,  urging  to  permanent  continuance  in  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  (v.  1-12)  ;  the  living  power  and  practical  tendency  of  the 
Christian  morality  (ver.  13-26);  exhortation  to  consistency  of  life 
(v.  26  to  vi.  10)  ;  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  (ver.  11-18)* 

The  point  next  examined  is  the  relation  in  which  Paul  stood  to  the 
original  Church  and  Apostles.  This  he  surmises  to  have  been  one  of 
comparative  independence.  And  here  we  record  our  decided  objection 
to  the  author's  assumption  of  a  wide  difference  between  the  principles 
and  form  of  Gospel  preached  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  and  those 
of  the  other  Apostles. 

A  further  question  here  considered  respects  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  world  (die  vorchristliche  Religion),  and  is  founded  upon  the 
trtoi\iia  rov  Kotrfiov  of  ch.  iv.  3,  and  similar  expressions  elsewhere 
(pp.  66-78).  Such  language,  it  is  maintained,  identifies  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  religions,  and  has  reference  to  the  honour  and  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  amply  illustrates  the  acknowledged 
use  of  the  word  trroixtia  (elements)  to  denote  the  stars  in  general,  or 
the  planets,  or  the  zodiac.  The  discussion  of  this  question  is  curious ; 
but  the  sentiments  here  maintained  are  in  several  respects  anything  but 
satisfactory,  as  we  would  show  if  space  permitted. 

^ I II  .......  -..- .  ^^  -r  11  Til  I  - 

*  Diagramma  proposita  similitudinis. 

1.  Agar.  Lex  et  Jerusalem      1.  Sara.  Eyangeliam  et  Je- 

terrena.  rusfdem  coelestis. 

2.  Ismael.  Justitiarii.  2.  Isaac.  Fideles. 

3.  Generatiosecun-   Justificatio   per  3.  Generatio  secun-   Justificatio   per 

dum  carnem.         opera.  dum  spiritum.       fidem. 

4.  Ejectio  ex  fiimi-    Ejectio  ex  iUmilia      4.  Hsereditas  bono-  Hecreditas  vitae 

lia  Abrahs.  Dei.  rum  Abrahs.        .£teriife. 

The  above  has  been  added  from  Piscator's  notes  on  the  Epistle  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  a  mode  sometimes  adopted  to  exhibit  the  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture. 
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The  inquiry  with  which  the  prolegomena  are  closed  respects  the 
judaizing  observance  of  times  and  seasons,  and  the  disputes  respecting 
the  time  of  observing  the  Passover,  a  rite  which  the  author  believes  was 
widely  diffused  among  the  early  Christians. 

After  the  exposition,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  displays  much 
diligence  and  ability,  but  is  of  course  not  free  from  the  bias  of  Dr. 
Hilgenfeld's  peculiar  opinions,  there  comes  an  Appendix.  Here  the 
place  and  time  of  writing  are  first  considered.  The  result  of  this  is 
thus  exhibited : — *  Late  in  the  sunmier  of  a.d.  55,  Paul  went  still  fur- 
ther from  Antioch  on  his  third  missionary  tour,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  again  visited  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  in  this  year  it  would  seem 
that,  either  at  Ephesus  or  on  his  journey  thither,  he  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians'  (p.  216).  A  lengthened  discussion  of  the  chronology 
of  the  labours  of  Paul  b  introduced  by  the  learned  writer  in  connexion 
with  this  inquiry,  and  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  are  evolved. 

The  character  of  Marcion's  text  of  this  Epistle  is  then  investigated. 
The  testimony  of  Tertullian  {contra  Marc,  lib.  5)  and  Epiphanius 
{H<Br.  xlii.  9)  respecting  the  arrangement  of  Paul's  Epistles  by  Mar- 
cion  is  adduced,  and  sustained  by  other  proof.  The  deviations  of 
Marcion's  text  from  the  received  text  are  then  examined  and  specified 
in  accordance  with  the  same  testimonies.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
are — 1 .  That  some  of  Marcion's  omissions  were  accidental ;  but  2. 
That  the  greater  part  of  them  were  voluntary,  and  these  proceeded  in 
some  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  wholly  to  distort  and  maim  the 
Epistle. 

The  book  closes  with  an  addendum^  <;ontaining  a  reference  to  a 
work  (published  at  Oxford  in  1851)  which  is  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
as  affording  confirmation  of  the  views  advocated  in  the  previous  pages, 
more  particularly  those  concerning  the  Passover  and  the  primary  re* 
ligion  of  the  world. 

This  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  must 
suffice.  There  are  several  passages  which  we  had  intended  to  extract, 
but  in  the  case  of  such  a  book  we  could  not  quote  without  discussing 
those  points  from  which  we  see  reason  to  dissent.  And  then  some  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  work  are  so  closely  connected  with 
a  previous  or  following  train  of  argument  as  to  lose  half  their  interest 
if  transferred  from  their  own  place.  We  therefore  prefer  to  send  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself.  The  nature  of  its  contents  has  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated,  so  that  any  one  may  know  what  are  the  chief  points 
discussed.  F<m*  the  rest  a  few  words  will  be  enough.  The  author's 
manner  is  superior,  and  his  mind  clear  and  dispassionate ;  his  doctrinal 
tendencies  can  be  called  neither  evangelical  nor  orthodox.  There  is 
of  course  but  little  enthusiasm,  and  the  exercise  of  religious  emotion  is 
not  called  forth  in  the  reader.  The  author  wrote  for  the  head,  and  not 
for  the  heart,  and  has  set  forth  his  principles  more  with  a  view  to 
theological  science  than  a  devout  life.  If  asked  to  characterise  the 
work,  we  should  say,  it  is  questions  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
proposed  and  answered. 

p2 
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The  Bible,  the  Missal^  and  the  Breviary :  or  Ritualism  self-illus- 
trated in  the  Liturgical  Books  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Geobge 
Lewis.     Edinburgh:  T.  and T.  Clark.   1853.     2  vols.   8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that  its  object  is  not  to  present 
Romanism  as  an  ecclesiastical  system,  nor  yet  as  a  scheme  of  doctrine, 
but  as  a  system  of  ritualism,  a  devotional  and  religious  life.  '  This,' 
he  adds,  *  is  the  aspect  of  herself  Rome  loves  to  present  to  inquirers. 
It  is  her  fair  side,  which,  along  with  the  educational  and  benevolent 
use  she  now  makes  of  her  monastic  orders  of  both  sexes,  has  done  most 
to  soften  antipathies  and  to  seduce  the  simple/  In  thus  estimating  the 
religious  life  of  Rome  she  is  allowed  to  speak  for  herself,  and  to  tell 
her  own  way  and  manner  of  life.  The  author's  desire  has  been  '  to 
furnisli  a  self-evidencing  book  in  which  any  plain  man  may  see  the 
Bible  and  the  Breviary,  Ritualism  and  Scriptural  Christianity  con- 
fronted.' To  accomplish  this  object  he  has  embodied  the  Missal,  which 
is  the  public  liturgy  of  Rome,  in  the  work,  being,  it  is  understood,  the 
first  time  it  has  appeared  in  English  in  an  unmutilated  form,  with  all 
its  rubrics  and  prefaces,  unshorn  of  any  of  their  peculiarities.  The 
Missal,  as  thus  given,  occupying  the  second  and  largest  volume  of  the 
two,  forms  the  text,  on  which  is  engrafted  as  notes  and  illustrations 
whatever  appears  most  interesting  and  characteristic  in  the  other  litur* 
gical  books  of  Rome.  Of  these,  the  Breviaiy  furnishes  the  larger 
portion,  because  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  of  all  her 
church  books,  designed  to  be  at  once  the  Bible,  the  Bible  commentary, 
the  church  history,  and  the  private  liturgy  of  all  her  religious,  to  form 
their  character  and  cherish  their  devotional  spirit. 

Such  is  the  character,  and  such  are  the  contents  of  the  second  volume. 
The^r^^  consists  of  preliminary  chapters,  in  which  the  author  gathers 
up  and  presents  in  a  consecutive  form,  those  results  of  which  the  body 
of  the  work  furnishes  the  proofs  in  detail.  By  this  statement  it  will 
appear  that  Mr.  Lewis  undertook  a  task  of  no  common  interest,  and  of 
proportionate  labour.  This  task  he  has  executed  exceedingly  well. 
The  liturgical  matter  has  been  fairly  and  adequately  translated ;  the 
appended  notes  are  full  of  curious  matter  ;  and  the  preliminary  chap- 
ters which  compose  the  first  volume,  combine  the  results  with  much 
clearness,  and  illustrate  them  by  many  remarkable  facts  and  interest- 
ing details,  most  of  which  will  be  new  to  those  not  well  versed  in 
Romish  church  literature.  Altogether,  materials  will  here  be  found 
for  forming  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  one 
of  her  many-sided  aspects,  than  have  hitherto  been  generally  accessible. 
Many  a  keen  weapon  for  the  conflict  with  Rome  may  be  drawn  from 
this  armoury.  The  tone  of  the  work  itself  is,  however,  not  belligerent. 
The  author  is  mainly  content  to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  materials 
for  forming  his  own  judgment  He  denies  not  the  good  there  may  be 
in  Rome  any  more  than  he  extenuates  the  evil.  Speaking  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  Roman  ritual,  embodied  or  cited  in  the  work,  he  says 
truly  that 

'  Bevised  and  reformed  as  no  other  Romish  things  have  ever  been,  they  are  t*  be 
regarded  as  the  ritualism  of  the  middle  ages,  purified  and  pruned  for  modem  use. 
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presenting  the  oldest,  and  yet  the  newest  and  best  fiice  and  fashion  of  Romanism, 
such  as  she  furnishes  for  the  use  of  her  more  favoured  children.  Along  with  the 
more  earthly  fascinations  of  ritualistic  worship,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  these 
books  whatever  in  matter  or  manner  is  fitted  to  attach  the  higher  and  better  order 
of  society — whatever  revives  or  maintains  their  spiritual  life — as  well  as  what  works 

towards  corruption  and  spiritual  death Kome  has  never  been  without  good 

as  well  as  able  men  in  her  pale ;  but  spiritual  life,  like  other  kinds  of  life,  is  not 
sustained  without  some  food  meet  for  it.  That  food  these  books  chiefly  supply ; 
the  provision  of  Divine  Providence,  laid  up  even  in  Rome  for  his  own  children^ 
and  a  provision  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  sometimes  wonderfully  blessed  to  sustain 
life  in  the  days  of  famine  and  pestilence.  By  men  so  provided  and  so  blessed, 
Rome  has  often  been  preserved  from  that  overmuch  wickedness  that  had  proved 
her  ruin,  and  as  often  strongly  revived  in  faith  and  fervour  until  God's  time  shall 
come  when  this  church  of  darkness  and  light,  truth  and  lies,  shall  no  longer  bo 
needed,  nor  longer  permitted  to  darken  counsel  and  perplex  the  hearts  of  men.' 


Cychpcedia  of  Religious  Biography :  A  Series  of  Memoirs  of  the 
most  eminent  Beligious  Characters  of  Modern  Times  ;  intended  for 
Family  Beading.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D.  London  : 
Griffin  and  Co.    1853. 

Books  for  *  Family  Reading/  as  distinguished,  we  presume,  from 
library  reading,  now  form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  a  class  of  large 
extent  and  considerable  value.  This  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  num- 
ber. As  the  volume  is  not  large,  and  some  fulness  of  detail  is  neces- 
sary to  render  such  a  work  of  any  interest,  the  editor  was  necessarily 
limited  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  Here,  indeed,  must  have  lain  his 
great  difficulty ;  and  he  has  surmounted  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
But  as  no  two  persons  alive  would  agree  as  to  the  names  which  should 
be  introduced  into  such  a  selection,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  although 
we  miss  some  names  we  expected  to  see,  and  find  some  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see,  the  selection  includes  most  of  the  persons  respecting  whom 
a  family  may  be  likely  to  need  information.  Indeed,  we  have  most  of 
'  the  Fathers,'  though  we  might  not  have  looked  for  them  among  *  the 
religious  characters  of  modem  times,*  Dr.  Jamieson^s  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  care  with  which  these  little  memoirs  have  been 
prepared.  We  do  not  complain,  as  some  will,  of  the  disproportionate 
dimensions  of  the  memoirs — some  really  eminent  persons  having  oflen 
very  short  notices,  while  some  of  comparatively  large  extent  are 
allowed  to  persons  of  little  note ;  for  we  know  that  this  very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  paucity  or  abundance  of  materials,  and  feel  that  some 
scope  must  be  allowed  for  the  editor's  sense  of  fitness,  and  for  his 
national  or  denominational  predilections.  These  are  so  far  evinced  in 
the  work  before  us  as  to  show  that  it  is  essentially  a  Scottish  publication  ; 
and  we  like  it  none  the  less  for  that,  as  we  are  thus  furnished  with  in- 
formation not  easily  obtained  in  England  respecting  various  Scottish 
divines  of  eminence.  Altogether,  Dr.  Jamieson  has  presented  in  this 
work  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  family  circle. 
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Cyclopcedia  of  Religious  Denominations.  Contaiining  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  different  Creeds  and  Systems  prevailing  throughout  the 
World,  written  by  Members  of  the  respective  Bodies.  London: 
Griffin  and  Co.     1853. 

This  is  a  sort  of  companion  volume  to  the  Cyclop<Bdia  of  Modem  Re- 
ligious  Biography,  Since  the  seventeenth  century  there  has  been  a 
constant  succession  of  works  of  this  kind  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  immense  popularity  and  extensive 
circulation  of  Evans's  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian 
World,  The  more  ambitious  and  costly  work  of  Adam,  first  intro- 
duced the  plan  of  getting  ^  members  of  the  respective  bodies'  to  furnish 
the  accounts  of  their  own  denominations, — a  plan  not  without  its  dis- 
advantages, but  which  are  probably  partly  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantages.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  an  American  publica- 
tion of  the  same  sort,  Rupp's  Religious  Denominations  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  1 844,  and  to  which,  although  not  named  in  the 
present  work,  it  owes  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  best  materials 
— being  the  memoirs  on  the  Jews,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Mo- 
ravians, the  Quakers,  the  Shakers,  the  Mormons  (by  Joe  Smith 
himself),  and  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  being  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  here  given.  The  preparation  of  the  original  memoirs 
has  for  the  most  part  been  committed  to  competent  hands;  and  the 
somewhat  copious  information  respecting  the  Scottish  denominations 
will  be  interesting  in  England.  The  merit  of  the  difierent  memoirs 
varies  considerably.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  is  the  best  of 
them ;  but  we  can  easily  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nothing  more  bad, 
and  bitter,  and  insulting,  than  the  account  of  the  ^  Scottish  (Episcopal) 
Church,'  did  we  ever  meet  with  in  the  present  age ;  and  if  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  north  take  their  impressions  of  episcopacy  from  what 
this  paper  describes,  and  from  the  coarse  animosity  towards  themselves 
which  it  indicates,  they  are  fully  to  be  excused  for  the  remnants  of 
ancient  dislike  towards  it  which  may  still  at  times  be  traced  in  their 
publications.  We  trust  this  most  offensive  writer  misrepresents  his  own 
church,  which  according  to  his  account  stands  much  nearer  to  Rome 
than  does  the  strongest '  Anglo-Catholicism'  to  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  island ;  but  if  he  does  not,  we  may  venture  to  assure  them 
that  the  episcopal  Church  of  England  is  something  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  the  *  Scottish  (Episcopal)  Church.'  But  the  readers  can 
see  this  from  the  notice  of  the  Church  of  England  preceding  the  one 
which  has  thus  attracted  our  attention,  and  which  is  not  badly  done, 
though  it  might  have  been  done  better. 


The  Pefitateuch  and  its  Assailants,  A  Refutation  of  the  Objections 
of  Modern  Scepticism  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  W.  T.  Hamilton, 
D.D.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  American  work.     The  nature  of  the  work  is 
well  defined  by  its  title,  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  word  modern. 
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Very  satisfactory  answers  to  the  successive  assailants  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  during  the  last  century  and  half,  and 
the  characterizing  feature  and  merit  of  the  work  before  us  is  that  it 
disposes  of  the  last  batch  of  them.  The  points  being  for  the  most 
part  the  same  that  have  often  been  assailed  and  often  defended,  the  well- 
read  theologian  may  fancy  on  opening  the  book  that  he  has  nothing 
to  learn  from  it.  In  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  ^sential  omtter  may  have 
been  met  with  dispersedly  in  books  and  reviews ;  but  it  is  good  to  have 
the  whole  presented  here,  ¥rrought  up  with  the  results  of  the  writer's 
own  learning,  thought,  and  research.  Much  of  the  illustrative  matter  is, 
however,  new  to  this  class  of  books, — Dr.  Hamilton  having  a  keen  eye 
to  perceive,  and  an  eager  hand  to  take  hold  of,  any  passing  facts  or  inti- 
mations that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  arguments.  The  inde* 
pendent  exercise  of  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect  imparts 
considerable  freshness  to  his  reasonings  and  conclusions,  by  preventing 
him  from  following  too  unreservedly  any  of  his  leaders. 

As  critical  ingenuity  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Dr.  Hamilton  therefore  gives  half  his  work  to  its  vindica- 
tion ;  and  as  scientific  discovery  is  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  Bible* 
recorded  facts,  and  archaeological  research  is  assumed  to  permit  proof 
conclusive  that  the  early  history  of  the  Bible  is  radically  defective,  he 
applies  the  other  half  to  the  consideration  of  the  instances. 

One  of  the  most  original  conclusions  of  the  author,  and  the  one  the 
parentage  of  which  he  seems  most  anxious  to  claim,  is,  that  seeing  the 
distinctive  races  of  men  existed  (as  evinced  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments) within  too  short  an  interval  after  the  Deluge  to  permit  us  to 
ascribe  the  differences  to  the  in6uence  of  climate,  the  miraculous  con- 
founding of  tongues  at  Babel  was  attended  by  such  modification  of 
man's  physical  constitution  as  to  ensure  the  production  of  those  changes 
necessary  to  adapt  the  several  divisions  of  man  to  the  climate  and 
locality  to  which  they  were  destined. 

To  the  Deluge  the  author  gives  much  attention,  and  the  conclusion 
in  which  he  rests  is  that  the  Flood  was  indeed  universal,  and  was  pro- 
duced by  the  sea  and  dry  land  changing  places,  which  accounts  for  the 
entire  absence  of  antediluvian  remains  and  monuments.  This  seems  to 
us  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation,  and  is  open  to  grave  objections, 
some  of  which  are  noticed  by  the  author,  but  not  answered  to  our 
satisfaction.  In  fact,  Dr.  Hamilton  is  more  successful  in  defending  the 
fortress  aguinst  assailants,  than  in  strengthening  it  by  new  outworks. 

In  treating  of  the  early  population  of  the  world,  and  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians,  the  author  produces  this  curious  fact : — ^  At  this 
very  moment  (January  1862),  when  the  descendants  of  President 
Edwards,  the  author  of  the  immortal  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Willy  are  contemplating  a  general  family  meeting,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  metaphysician  number  about  two 
tliousand,  although  he  has  been  dead  hardly  a  century.' 
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Modern  Rationalism^  and  the   Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,     Two 
Lectures.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Bibks,  M.  A.     London :  Seeleys.   1853. 

Mr.  Birks  is  apprehensive  lest  our  alarm  at  the  aggressions  of  Popery, 
and  kindred  errors,  should  cause  us  to  overlook  the  dark  cloud 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spiritual  horizon.  He  therefore  undertakes 
in  the  first  of  these  lectures  to  answer  the  grave  questions,  What  is  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  Rationalism?  What  are  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  its  chief  varieties,  and  the  best  antidotes  to  the  danger 
with  which  it  tiureatens  the  Christian  faith?  These  questions  are 
answered  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  effect.  The  '  varieties '  of 
rationalism  are  defined  with  exact  discrimination,  which  will  render 
the  book  exceedingly  instructive  to  those  who  need  the  information, 
not  elsewhere  so  com[)endiousIy  exhibited ;  and  in  which  we  are  evi- 
dently presented  with  the  results  of  a  more  extensive  and.  thoughtful 
study  of  the  varieties  of  misbelief  than  many  might  have  been  prepared 
to  expect  from  the  author.  It  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  a  physician 
conscientiously  studying  the  nature  of  various  poisons,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  administer  an  antidote  to  those  who  are  not  yet  affected 
by  them,  and  a  cure  to  those  who  are.  Mr.  Birks  conducts  his  inquiry 
with  the  calm  and  candid  spirit  of  one  who  has  mastered  the  subject, 
and  knows  what  he  is  doing ;  and  he  will  therefore  secure  more  atten- 
tion, and  make  a  more  decided  impression,  than  those  who  strive  to 
disguise  the  scantiness  of  their  information  by  the  convulsive  starts  and 
spasmodic  contortions  with  which  they  prate  of  the  unknown  horror. 

The  second  lecture,  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  more  con- 
nected with  the  other  than  might  at  first  view  appear,  seeing  that  most 
of  the  various  forms  of  misbelief  grow  out  of  different  views  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  main  varieties  in  these  views  are  well  indicated  by  the 
author.  The  first  is,  that  they  are  merely  human  writings,  however 
rich  they  may  be  in  wisdom,  and  consequently  have  no  peculiar  claim 
to  divine  authority.  Inspiration,  in  terms,  may  still  be  allowed  them, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  belongs  to  Shakspeare's  plays,  to  Newton's 
Prindpia,  or  the  latest  patent  for  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine. 
The  second  is,  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  hut  nevertheless 
does  contain  and  include  a  divine  revelation.  This  is  the  view  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  German  divines,  who  have  used  it  in  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  against  the  mythical  theorists  and  naturalists  of 
their  own  land,  and  which  has  made  some  progress  in  this  country, 
though  it  has  not  yet  made  any  strong  impression  as  £^inst  the  ortho- 
dox view  still  current  among  British  Christians —that  the  Bible  itself, 
throughout,  is  truly  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  whole  possesses  a 
divine  authority,  and  has  a  claim  on  the  faith  of  mankind,  in  contrast 
with  all  other  writings  of  good  and  wise  men.  This  view,  however, 
varies  from  the  hypothesis  of  an  immediate  and  mechanical  dictation  of 
every  part,  so  that  the  several  writers  are  only  pens  used  by  the  divine 
spirit,  to  an  admission  not  merely  of  man's  joint  agency,  but  of  human 
fallibility,  and  errors  in  the  minor  details,  by  which  it  becomes  barely 
distinguishable  from  the  previous  view. 
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These  views  are  successively  discussed  and  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Birks  with  an  earnestness,  clearness,  and  fulness  of  knowledge,  which 
will  render  this  lecture  very  interesting  and  serviceable  to  the  many  who 
are  continually  meeting  with  allusions  to  these  differences  of  opinion, 
without  any  distinct  conception  of  their  nature.  The  great  evil  of  the 
day  is  ignorance  in  one  class  of  society,  and  vagueness  of  knowledge 
(which  is,  indeed,  but  a  species  of  ignorance)  in  the  other.  For  the 
latter  form  of  this  evil,  upon  two  subjects  of  deep  interest,  the  book 
before  us  offers  an  excellent  remedy. 


A  New  Edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  JSible,  in  which  it 
has  been  attempted  by  various  Helps  in  Arrangement  and  Printing, 
and  by  Notes,  to  put  the  English  Reader,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
position  of  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with,  and  enters  into  the  Spirit 
of,  the  Original  Scriptures.     London:  Robert  B.  Blackader.    1863. 

This  is  the  first  Part,  containing  the  Book  of  G-enesis,  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  valuable  work — an  excellent  Bible  for  general  use,  and 
embodying  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  a  large  amount  of  va- 
rious information,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  every  intelligent 
reader  and  student  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Apart  from  this,  much  of 
the  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  its  typographical  arrangements,  which, 
without  any  alteration  of  the  text,  furnish  divers  nicely  contrived  aids 
for  the  more  advantageous  reading  and  better  understanding  of  the 
sacred  volume.  Some  of  these,  and  of  the  other  features  of  the  work, 
have  been  singly  exhibited  in  other  editions  of  the  Bible ;  but  in  this 
they  are  combined  with  the  new  contrivances  of  the  editor,  whose  evi- 
dent ingenuity,  industry,  and  care,  claim  great  commendation,  and 
entitle  him  to  vigorous  support  in  a  very  arduous  undertaking. 

The  portion  which  lies  before  us  exhibits  the  following  features. 
First  we  find  a  sensible  Preface  to  the  work  generally.  We  have  then 
a  Synoptical  Table  of  Sacred  Chronology,  following  the  dates  of  Bishop 
Russell,  which  are  substantially  those  of  Dr.  Hales,  after  the  larger  com- 
putation of  the  Septuagint.  There  is  then  a  short  introduction  to  Ge- 
nesis; and  then  we  reach  the  text  itself.  This  is  exhibited  in  two 
columns,  with  ruled  marginal  side  columns,  in  a  conveniently  sized  page, 
at  the  top  of  which  are  the  dates  a.m.  and  B.C.,  and  a  note  of  the  extent 
of  text  contained  in  the  page.  The  text  is  judiciously  divided  into  sec- 
tions and  paragraphs ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  are  notes  of  time, 
place,  and  contents.  The  side  columns  are  filled  with  references,  with 
parallel  texts  printed  in  full,  with  the  marginal  readings,  and  with  illus- 
trative and  explanatory  notes.  To  these  side  notes  there  is  an  index  at 
the  end  of  the  book ;  and  the  part  closes  with  a  really  valuable  ap- 
pendix, comprising  the  most  important  various  readings,  critical  notes 
from  the  best  sources,  Continental  and  British,  and  elucidations  from 
modern  discoveries  and  travels.  This  appendix  forms  a  very  important 
and  novel  feature  of  the  undertaking,  and  affords  manifest  traces  of  a 
learned  and  able  hand.     tJpon  the  whole,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
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mentioned  the  design  of  this  work,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  result, 
as  exhibited  in  the  portion  presented  to  us,  does  not  in  any  way  fall 
short  of,  but  very  considerably  exceeds,  our  expectations. 


7^  Unseen  Hand  ;  or,  Episodes  in  an  Eventful  Life.    By  the  Rev. 
Stoffobd  J.  Bam,  M. A.     Bath :  Binns  and  Goodwin* 

This  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  class  of  books  generally  acceptable 
to  young  persons,  and  seldom  unacceptable  to  those  of  adult  years. 
Whatever  interest  belongs  to  it  will  doubtless  be  enhanced  by  the 
assurance  which  the  author  gives,  that  his  book  contains  ^  simply  a  reci- 
tal of  occurrences  and  events  that  have  really  taken  place  within  the 
last  ten  years.'  These  chiefly  illustrate  the  influence  oijirm  Christian 
principle  under  many  trying  circumstances,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  the 
want  of  it,  on  the  other.  The  contrast  is  effective,  and  skilfully  though 
not  elaborately  wrought  out ;  it  furnishes  many  important  and  inter< 
esting  precedents  for  the  application  of  real  religion  to  conduct  in  life ; 
and  the  author  brings  a  skilful  hand  and  sharp  instrument  to  the 
anatomy  of  many  social  errors  and  abuses.  The  religion  is  of  a  very 
earnest,  uncompromising,  and  wholesome  sort ;  and  the  writer  more 
than  once  shows  a  keen  eye  for  character,  and  evinces  considerable 
mastery  over  the  springs  of  emotion  in  the  human  heart.  The  name  of 
the  author  seems  to  be  new  in  this  branch  of  literature,  but  will  pro- 
bably become  better  known.  The  Unseen  Hand  is  witnessed  princi- 
pally in  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  the  hero  to  change  his 
purpose  of  going  to  America,  after  he  had  embarked,  and  in  the  im- 
portant consequences  to  him  which  resulted  therefrom.  The  descriptions 
of  the  interior  of  an  emigrant  ship,  of  University  life,  and  of  a  pastor's 
visit  to  the  sick  and  dying  of  his  flock,  are  all  very  good,  and  would 
preserve  a  worse  book  than  this  from  perisliing. 


Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah.  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  xviii. 
and  Isaiah  lii.  13,  liii.  12.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh : 
Oliphant  and  Sons.  1853. 

The  rich  tide  of  Dr.  Brown's  publications  still  flows  on,  and  will  not,  we 
trust,  soon  be  exhausted ;  for  the  Christian  Church  cannot  hope  often 
to  receive  from  a  single  hand  so  lavish  an  outpouring  of  first-class  theo- 
logical literature.  The  year  has  scarcely  begun  and  we  have  before  us 
two  large  and  full  volumes  on  different  subjects  bearing  the  date  of  that 
year,  and  another  of  smaller  size  belonging  to  the  close  of  last  year.  Of 
these  we  have  as  yet  only  been  able  to  examine  properly  the  one  named 
at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  present  volume  offers  admirable  exam- 
ples of  those  expository  lectures  which  Dr.  Brown  has  given  us  repeated 
occasion  to  commend.  The  reading  of  these  may  well  have  excited 
a  desire  to  know  how  he  would  be  likely  to  deal  with  the  g^eat 
Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  here  that  desire  is 
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gratified  in  regard  to  the  most  important  of  than — those  which  the  most 
plainly  set  forth  the  glories  and  sufferings  of  Christ  In  ^  expoatory' 
lectures  oratorical  displays  are  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  would  in  some 
measure  be  out  of  plaoe ;  but  while  we  haye  here  the  exhaustive  fulness 
and  the  depth  of  sound  theology  which  reminds  one  of  the  old  divines, 
the  lecturer  often  rises  to  animated  eloquence  in  contemplating  the 
glories  and  sufierings  of  the  Redeemer.  The  conviction  Ias  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  in  this  Journal  that  there  i3  no  department  of 
theology  more  important  or  more  essentially  useful  than  the  comparison 
of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  fulfilment 
in  the  New.  With  this  conviction  upon  our  minds  it  is  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  us  that  the  task  of  giving  the  results  of  such  a  compa- 
rison, as  far  as  regards  the  great  passages  indicated,  has  devolved  on 
one  so  competent  as  Dr.  Brown  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  so  grand  a 
theme.  The  work  will  henceforth  be  indispensable  to  that  study ;  and 
the  theological  public  has  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  aid  to- 
wards it  which  is  here  furnished.  We  possess  several  great  works  on 
the  subject  of  the  Messianic  predictions  as  a  whole ;  but  we  have  not 
heretofore — either  in  such  general  works  or  apart  from  them — had  any 
comparable  to  this,  upon  these  crowning  prophecies  of  David  and  of 
Isaiah. 


Daily  Bible  Illustrations ;  being  Origincd  Readings  for  a  Year^  on 
Subjects  from  Sacred  History  ^  Biography^  Geograj^y^  Antiquities , 
and  Theology.  Especially  designed  for  the  Family  Circle.  By 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S. A.  Evening  Series :  Life  and  Death  of 
our  Lord.    Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  and  Sons.     1863. 

This  new  volume  of  the  '  Daily  Bible  Illustrations '  will  probably  be* 
come  the  most  popular  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  as  it  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Gospels,  and  therefore  virtually  forms  a 
Life  of  Christ,  the  portions  of  which  are  so  related  as  to  furnish  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  events  recorded.  The  successive  *  Readings'  are 
more  connected  than  in  any  previous  volume,  seeing  that  the  necessity 
of  comprising  in  the  volume  every  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  life 
precluded  that  selection  of  topics  which  has  been  more  or  less  exercised 
in  dealing  with  other  portions  of  Scripture.  But  although  such  a  selec- 
tion has  in  this  case  been  precluded,  some  circumstances  have  been  set 
forth  in  greater  fulness  than  others. 

The  tone  of  the  volume  is  not  in  any  way  polemical,  though  it  is 
plain  that  the  author  has,  as  he  states,  ^  often,  in  a  quiet  way,  endea- 
voured to  meet  various  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  to  particular 
points  in  the  gospel  history  of  Christ.'  He  further  expresses  a  hope, 
^  that  some  readers  may  receive  assistance  and  benefit,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  our  Lord's  history  as  a  whole,  from  the  solicitude 
with  which  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  realise,  and  bring  continually 
into  view,  the  position  which  Jesus  seemed  to  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people — the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  Jewish  public  opi- 
nion at  the  time  he  appeared — the  fluctuations  of  that  opinion  in  regard 
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to  himself — ^and  the  cause  that  led  to,  or  the  effects  that  resulted  from, 
the  particular  circumstances  recorded ;  showing,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  made  up  of  a  series  of  isolated  incidents  or  ^'  anecdotes," 
but  that  all  its  parts  will  be  found,  by  those  who  examine  them  with 
attention,  not  only  to  manifest  purpose,  but  to  bear  a  close  relation  to 
each  other.' 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  task  the  author  proposed  to  himself  in 
this  volume  has  been  executed,  no  judgment  can  here  be  given.  The 
volume  that  remains  due  will  comprise  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  as 
embodied  in  the  Acts,  and  illustrated  by  the  Epistles. 


Six  Lectures  on  Christian  Evidence,     By  John  Cook,  D.D.     Edin- 
burgh: Paton  and  Ritchie.     1852. 

These  Lectures  were  addressed  to  students  attending  the  classes  of  Li- 
terature and  Philosophy,  in  the  united  Colleges  of  St.  Salvator's,  St.  Leo- 
nard's, and  St.  Andrew's.  The  object  is  to  set  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  those  who  have  not  expressly  studied  the  matter  may  rest  fully 
persuaded  that  the  ministers  of  the  word  do  not  follow  cunningly  de- 
vised fables  in  making  known  to  them  the  power  and  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  many  considerations  which  in  the  pre- 
sent age  render  it  incumbent  upon  every  one,  to  the  extent  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, to  obtain  information  on  the  certainty  of  this  great  truth — that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  from  heaven  and  not  from  men.  For, 
although  he  may  not  himself  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  he  may 
else  feel  troubled  and  embarrassed  at  the  cavils  of  gainsay ers.  Dr.  Cook 
is  therefore  entitled  to  thanks  for  the  clear  and  vigorous  summary  of 
.this  high  argument  which  he  has  given  in  this  small  and  cheap,  yet  not 
meagre  work,  as  a  suitable  introduction  to,  or,  when  means  fail,  substi- 
tute for,  more  extended  inquiries. 


Lays  of  the  Future,     By  William  Leask.     London  :  Partridge  and 

Oakey,     1853. 

Mr.  Leask  is  the  author  of  that  fine  work  *  The  Beauties  of  the 
Bible,'  which  we,  not  long  ago,  mentioned  with  commendation.  This  is, 
we  believe,  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  poet ;  though  those  ac- 
quainted with  his  previous  *  prose '  works  would  predicate  that  he  was 
essentially  a  poet,  whether  he  ever  had  written  or  should  write  a  line 
of  verse  or  not ;  we  should  not  have  thought  otherwise,  had  he  failed  to 
clothe  in  verse  his  poetical  conceptions.  But  here  he  has  attempted 
this,  and  has  not  failed ;  and  has  thus  established  his  claim  to  poetical 
honours,  in  the  only  form  in  which  that  claim  is  usually  recognized. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  now  numerous  body  of  believers  in  the  pre- 
millennial  advent — in  a  *  good  time  coming ' — which  is,  he  says,  believed 
by  some,  rather  hoped  than  believed  by  others,  and  absolutely  despaired 
of  by  multitudes.  Those  who  only  ho])e,  and  even  those  who  despair, 
must  yet  admit  that  the  theme  supplies  congenial  themes  for  poesy. 
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This  Mr.  Leask  has  seen;  and  his  treatment  of  them  offers  many 
high  and  tender  thoughts,  and  many  striking  and  beautiful  pictures, 
presented  in  nervous  lines;  and  when  the  themes  rise  to  grandeur, 
the  writer's  muse  proves  equal  to  them.  The  pieces  are  mostly  in 
blank  verse,  but  there  are  a  few  in  rhyme.  The  book  seems  to  us 
entitled  to  attention ;  and  the  correct  taste  of  the  author  will  prevent 
offence  being  given,  even  where  concurrence  is  not  obtained. 


The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible.     Part  III.      London:  Religious 

Tract  Society.     1853. 

This  third  portion  of  a  work  already  repeatedly  noticed  extends 
from  Job  to  Solomon's  Song,  inclusive ;  comprising  therefore  what  are 
called  the  Poetical  Books.  To  these  some  general  remarks  on  the 
Poetical  Books  and  on  Hebrew  poetry  are  prefixed ;  and  the  prefaces 
to  the  several  books  are  sensibly  and  carefully  written.  The  notes, 
though  as  usual  very  brief,  are  even  more  than  usually  good  in  this 
portion,  and  the  parallel  references  continue  to  be  copious  and  (as  far 
as  we  have  examined  them)  well  selected.  The  three  parts  have  just 
been  issued  in  a  handsome  volume,  and  we  presume  that  one  more  such 
volume  will  comprise  the  Prophets  and  the  New  Testament.  In  looking 
through  the  volume  as  a  whole,  we  perceive  that  the  Pictorial  Bible  and 
other  productions  of  Dr.  Kitto  have  been  laid  under  liberal  contributioa 
for  the  contents,  but  we  have  not  seen  that  his  name  occurs  once  in  any 
part  of  the  work.  This  is,  however,  customary.  This  Annotated 
Bible  is  altogether  well  edited,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  publications  of  the  Society  which  issues  it. 


Cyclopcedia   Bibliographica,  Nos.   4,   5,   and   6.     London :    James 

Darling.    1853. 

These  three  numbers  carry  the  alphabet  of  thist  excellent  publication 
from  Bull  to  Druit,  and  from  pages  481  to  959.  At  this  rate  the 
extent  of  the  volume,  comparing  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
others,  promises  to  be  something  considerable ;  but  as  this  is  owing  to 
the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  not  merely  the  titles,  but  the 
contents  of  the  several  works  are  exhibited,  we  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise, for  it  is  this  which  renders  the  '  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica '  of 
inestimable  value  to  students  and  others,  in  finding  the  works  and  the 
volumes  containing  the  information  they  require.  The  volume  will  not, 
however,  be  so  extensive  as  may  be  made  to  appear  by  arithmetical 
calculation.  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  if  four  letters  make  959  pages, 
twenty-four  will  make  5744  pages!  But  nothing  is  more  incorrect 
than  this  mode  of  calculation,  nor  more  discouraging  to  compilers  of 
cyclopaedias  and  catalogues,  who  know  experimentally  that  the  burden 
of  proper  names,  &c.,  falls  upon  the  first  four  or  five  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  the  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,'  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  volume  goes  no  further  than  II.     In  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of 
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Greek  and  Boman  Biography/  in  three  volumes,  the  first  goes  no 
further  than  D  ;  and  in  several  book  catalogues  we  have  just  examined 
the  four  first  letters,  A — D,  always  occupy  one-third  of  the  catalogue. 
We  must  therefore  multiply  this  portion  of  Mr.  Darling's  catalogue  by 
three,  and  not  by  six,  in  estimating  its  probable  extent. 


Sunday  heading  for  Christian  Families,    Conducted  by  JohnKitto, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.     Part  I.  April.     London  :  R.  Needham. 

This  is  the  first  monthly  part  of  a  weekly  publication,  which  is 
designed  to  furnish  suitable  reading  to  Christian  fiunilies  during  the 
hours  not  engaged  in  the  public  worship.  There  are  probably  few 
families  in  which  the  want  of  something  of  this  sort  has  not  been  felt ; 
for  although  there  are  many  hooks  suitable  for  this  purpose,  they  are 
singly  expensive,  and,  unless  at  a  large  outlay  in  the  constant  purchase 
of  new  ones,  the  charm  and  attraction  is  wanting  of  that  freshness, 
and  that  variety  of  interesting  matter,  which  a  magazine  presents.  As 
most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  probably  become  acquainted  with 
this  publication,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  to  tliem  its  nature  fur- 
ther. The  name  of  the  editor  will  prepare  them  to  expect  that  it  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  biblical  matters,  in  almost  every  variety  of  form,  which 
can  be  supposed  acceptable  in  a  publication  intended  rather  for  family 
than  library  use, — ^interpretation,  illustration,  biography,  geography,  &c. 
Then  there  are  also  religious  biography,  sketches  of  religious  character 
and  incident,  essays  on  social  and  relative  duties,  poetry,  original  and 
select ;  at  the  close  of  all  a  closely-packed  page  of  bright  sentences, 
under  the  title  of  '  Sparklets  and  Pearls,'  and  other  matters  suited  to 
make  up  an  agreeable  and  instructive  miscellany,  something  above  the 
common  run  of  weekly  publications,  for  Sunday  reading.  Though  the 
publication  furnishes  good  materials  that  might  be  used  in  sermons, 
there  is  less  of  direct  sermon  matter  than  one  would  expect  at  first 
view ;  but  on  reference  to  the  prospectus  it  is  seen  that,  the  day  being 
Sunday,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  leave  this  part  of  the  day's  sacred  work 
to  the  minister.  '  Not  professing  to  supersede  the  preacher,  but  to  follow 
him,  the  contents  will  not  be  largely  of  a  practical  character;  but  no 
proper  opportunities  will  be  neglected  of  elucidating,  in  various  forms 
and  applications,  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  or  of  enforcing  the  religious, 
social,  and  moral  obligations  of  the  Christian  life.' 
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INTCLLIQENCE. 


BIBLICAL. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  December  1 4th,  there  were  read  *  Some  Inscrip- 
tions on  Bricks  n-om  Koyunjik "  by  Dr.  Grotefend,  translated  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Renouard.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  works  of  Mr.  liayard,  published  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Grotefend  says,  that  those  who  refer  the 
original  inscriptions  to  Sennacherib  will  believe  that  by  Nergal  Sharezer,  his  mur- 
derer is  signified ;  but  seeing  that  in  the  word  Framatardkh,  a  Median  title  with  a 
Babylonian  formative  syllable  is  applied  to  him,  he  thinks  he  must  be  identified 
with  the  prophet  Daniel's  Darius  the  Mede. 

Miss  Fanny  Corbaux  exhibited  drawings  of  the  principal  figures  painted  on  the 
tombs  of  Seti  Menephtah  I.  and  Rameses  III.,  regarding  these  subjects  not  as  an 
ethnographical  classification  of  the  human  race,  as  commonly  conjectured,  but  as 
strictly  commemorative,  like  the  historical  temple  sculptures.  The  various  people 
whom  the  Theban  king  claimed  as  vassals  are  tendering  their  homage  in  his  tomb. 
The  Egyptian  race  leads  the  procession  ;  the  nations  acquired  by  conquest  follow. 
The  latter  bear  descriptive  epithets.  I.  Nehasu,  or  rebellious  race — the  aboriginal 
blacks  of  Gush ;  II.  Temahu,  or  Northern  race — the  Rephaim  ;  III.  Shemu,  or 
Shemite  race — the  Aramites,  among  whom  the  Edomite  colonists  of  the  Horite 
valley  are  also  included.  In  support  of  these  positions.  Miss  Corbaux  referred  to 
the  drawings,  shewing  the  costumes  of  the  two  latter  people  taken  from  the 
historical  sculptures,  where  the  names  of  their  lands  are  given,  and  all  of  which 
she  had  identified.  She  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  well-known  subject  on 
the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan—an  embassy  of  37  foreigners,  headed  by  their  hyk  or 
chief— which  was  once  thought  to  represent  the  arrival  of  the  Jews,  might  present 
an  early  type  of  the  Rephaim  nations,  prior  to  their  establishment  in  Egypt — prior, 
perhaps,  to  their  subdivisions  into  the  tribes  mentioned  in  Deut.  ii. — Athenaum, 
Dec.  25th. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  February  6th,  the  Assistant  Secretary  read  extracts  of 
letters  received  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  communicating  the  finding  of  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions  in  real  bond  fide  Scythian  languages. 

These  inscriptions  are  all  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  Achsemenian  kings. 
The  Colonel  is  satisfied  that  all  the  Hamite  nations,  Cush,  Mizraim,  Nimrod,  and 
Canaan,  were  Scythian,  the  two  former,  perhaps,  mixed  up  with  races  of  Shemite 
origin.  We  believe  that,  at  the  period  when  these  inscriptions  were  first  written, 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  18th  century  b.c,  the  Scythians  and  the  Shemites  were 
so  completely  mingled  together  in  Syria  that  they  cannot  now  be  distinguished, 
but  that  the  Scyths  were  the  first  settlers,  followed  by  the  race  of  Shem  after  a 
long  interval.  This  clears  up  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies, 
and  accounts  for  the  confusion  of  Greek  tradition. 

The  Scythic  Cush  were  spread  over  N.  E.  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Susiana,  as  were 
the  Cephenes ;  and  hence  the  double  myth  regarding  Cepheus,  and  perhaps  the 
Asiatic  and  African  Memnon. 

The  importance  of  these  views,  uid  their  bearinff  on  the  world's  history,  at  the 
period  relative  to  which  the  first  definite  notions  of  the  movements  and  distribution 
of  nations  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In 
his  last  communication  the  Colonel  enclosed  a  drawing  of  a  bronze  lion,  which 
had  been  recently  dug  up  by  the  Turks  at  Nebi  Yunus,  very  similar  in  form  to 
one  of  black  marble  S)und  some  weeks  ago  at  Baghdad.  The  latter  had  a  car- 
touche on  the  breast,  containing  a  name  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  characters, 
which  has  not  yet  been  read ;  but  the  bronze  figure  had  an  inscription  in  the 
Assyrian  character,  which  was  clearly  read, — Esar-haddon,  conqueror  of  Mizraim 
and  Cush.  This  was  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  announcement  he  had  made 
last  year,  to  Uie  Society,  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esar-haddon. 
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Ix  riMr  waj  t^  jpfiMiif^*A:^ieal  ^jmufiv'^rr,  O-^imA  EarvEsMK  fed* 

m.  »*  Ta«A:i<t  aAni:s#ta;ai:  <r,n^raaacrtti  off  ^a**-  Scyiiff  tac^iz^  *:£  y^imtroiL, 
aiK3iert»MH  t&at  Que  prnacra*  't^iriAft  v«r»r  scuSj^  f»  'la*  sMca.  a»  he  haiMi  alwajs 
0»M^«»<]K«t,  W.f*^  h^itAiT  ^zrk3r  Ai'.^sui  t^  snae  a»  Jlkjr.  aear  WarsC^  and  Calneh 
Kt^btr,     litr  ai  fCUI  tMt£aM  to  fis^  ^ii^aar  a.  die  ■Mfier^.  Seskcre&L 

tfjiautj'm  wt^jdAfA  m  ^j,  frjnaui  by  M^x  Kstax  ia  the  nsb»  of  the  te^fle  of 
Htniitk^  Mar  fStaan*^  imd  whs^  wtsn  «3UKt  RpRiessaskvs  of  the  larg^  chjiijijs 
M  tJM;  luiitA  n^Jk'^Ji  ttrnpytx,  Vc^smt  ifrzika  vacxil  the  Bcxidhst  eoBfewoa  of 
&«'.K  HMmvfA  m.  riH:^  fc^cA  a  tts^anxf:  -Az  cf  cLit.  wkieh  wtagt  have  bcea  iabedded 
frbii^  the  ot&iT  «a*  ttUi  foft,  \^aausut  the  nii^f  b»erTp6oB  on  the  iabedded  bits 
tA*ia^j  wm,  m  all  eaiits,  tlk'at  aBpr»«K«i  oa  tee  »ie  <yf  the  htAiam  froM  which  h 
wa*  4»lraMtt^  P^vfewor  WUsrj«^  in  his  ^  Axeaaa  Asaqoay'  has  giren  a  diavii^ 
«f  a  Mai  ^neatnof  the  fone  drj^aa ;  and  Dr.  J.  Bcrd  Sxxnend  h  esagrxrtn  ob  a 
«/^«er'(rUt<t  IA  the  exeairatk>c«  wu'vth.  be  made  at  tb&  Bcddhist  rock-cut  tenses 
i^iCeoafi# 

TlMr  cliiU9eten  of  the  ▼arioas  iijcerrptions  icdicate  that  thej  were  written 
hetir««fi  the  n^rvesth  acd  tenth  eentories.  The  langnage  is  Sanscrit,  bnt  is  seUon 
a^^arat^  aod  ik»  two  of  the  lA^criptiofOs  qmte  agree,  bat  the  leiise  of  all  is  the 
same.  Mr.  fiptitie^  Hardj,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Baddhism/  states  the  dogma  to  be 
eot»tempora&e^/us  with  Buddha  liimself^  bat  it  is  somewhat  wngnlar  that  it  has  not 
hex^i  tiftUid  aoMmg  ab j  tif  the  more  ancient  Buddhist  inseriptionsw  Cokmtl  Sykes 
e</ti»ider»  these  chaityas  to  hare  been  rotire  offirrings^  The  discorery  of  this 
^U>ig;m^  iu  dUler^mt  parts,  ami  written  §o  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  10th  oentnry, 
prr/ves  the  prevalent  of  Boddhism  np  to  that  period,  and  snbstan^tes  the  accoonts 
l^f  en  of  Buddhism  in  lodja*  br  the  Chinese  trarellers  of  the  filth  and  seventh 
eentitriei, — Literary  GazeUe,  rth.  26. 

The  inirestigAtions  wti  on  foot  by  the  London  Jews'  Society  respecting  the 
remnant  of  Abraham's  seed  in  the  Chinese  empire  have  been  followed  np  by  a 
second  visit  to  Kae-fong-foo  of  the  two  natives  em|doyed  on  the  first  oeca^on. 
Thev  porcbased  from  the  Jewish  community  in  that  place  six  of  the  twelve  rolls 
of  tbe  law  belonging  to  their  synagogue,  and  obtained  besides  about  40  smaller 
books,  which  may  possibly  contain  some  records  of  their  early  history  and  mi« 
gratioiis  to  China.  Two  of  the  rolls  have  been  already  sent  to  this  country. 
The  Biflbop  of  Victoria  writes,  August  22 : — '  The  last  important  drcnmstance  is 
tbe  arrival  of  two  native  Jews,  who  are  now  dili^^ently  studying  Hebrew  under 
Dr,  Medburst'i  root  They  seem  alive  to  the  humiliation  of  having  lost  Hebrew 
{rom  among  them«' 

These  two  young;  Chinese  Jews  subsequently  returned  io  Kae-fung-foo,  and  it 
is  expected  that  other  Jewish  youths  will  be  induced  to  come  to  Hong  Kong  for 
initruettOD. — Mmumary  Register,  Feb.  1853. 

At  tlie  Syro-Kgyptian  Bociety,  Jan.  11th,  a  description  was  read  of  a  cylinder 
which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Abington,  as  well  as  by  Colonel  Bawlinson,  to  have 
been  a  public  signet.  On  this  cylinder  is  a  majestic  figure,  clothed  in  a  tunic  and 
robe,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed,  in  the  fashion  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  The 
helmet  upon  his  head  is  decorateid  with  one  pair  of  horns,  the  symbols  of  regal 
power.  His  body  is  furnished  with  four  wings,  indicating  the  extent  of  dominion 
to  tbe  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Mr.  Sharpe  exhibited  lithographic  drawing 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  great  sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  which  he  is 
About  io  publish  in  his  '  Egyptian  Inscriptions.'  He  pointed  out  the  conquest  of 
the  eternal  Serpent,  tbe  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  a  sacrifice  of  men  to  Osiris, 
who  sits  with  a  pair  of  scales  before  him  to  weigh  their  conduct.  The  sarco- 
phftgui  Mr.  Sharpe  considered  not  more  ancient  than  the  Ptolemies.  The  writing 
was  not,  as  in  the  ancient  inscriptions,  so  that  the  reader  met  the  points  of  the 
letters,  but,  as  In  other  alphabets,  he  follows  the  backs  of  the  characters. 

Mr*  W.  11.  Blaok  read  some  notes  on  the  *  Restoration  of  Fertility  to  the  Soil  of 
Palestine  \ '  in  which  he  attributed  the  desert  appearance  of  the  laud  in  general  to 
the  neglect  of  cultivation  for  many  ages,  and  not  to  natural  causes,  as  erroneously 
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sapposed.  Mr.  Black  briefly  narrated  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Meshullam 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  American  Seyenth-day  Baptists,  who  have  jointly  established 
a  small  agricultnral  colony  at  Artos,  near  Bethlehem,  with  great  success.  He 
also  read  several  extracts  from  their  correspondence,  and  confirmed  the  fact  of  the 
testimony  of  individuals  who  have  recently  visited  that  interesting  settlement,  that 
within  the  past  year  they  have  raised  successive  crops  of  corn  (the  wheat  growing 
as  high  as  a  tall  man),  besides  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  both  native 
and  exotic.  This  paper  was  followed  by  a  conversation,  in  which  the  possibility 
of  recoYcring  the  far-famed  fertility  of  Palestine  was  confirmed  by  M.  Bonomi  and 
by  Risk  Allah  Effendi,  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  country. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  March  8,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tumbull  read  a  paper 
'  On  Damascus.'  The  extraordinary  antiquity  of  this  city,  combined  with  its 
peculiarly  beautiful  situation,  render  it  an  object  of  uniyersal  interest.  It  is 
named  Gen.  xiv.  The  author  derived  the  name  from  HDl  (Damah),  and  ilpfiSID 
(Mashkah),  a  watered  plain.  Uz,  eldest  son  of  Aram,  was  probably  the  founder; 
his  brother  Hul  settling  on  the  streams  of  Hermon,  and  giving  his  name  to  the 
land  of  Huleh  to  this  day ;  Gether  or  Theger,  and  Mash,  the  other  sons  of  Aram, 
giving  their  names  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Masian  mountains.  The  city  is  in  length 
about  two  and  a-half  miles,  and  in  breadth  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  beautifully 
situated  in  an  extensive  plain.  The  author  suggested  that  at  some  future  period 
the  foundations  of  Damascus  might  afiford  instructive  additions  to  the  ancient 
remains  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. — Literary  Croaettey  March  19. 


LITERARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  January  15th,  Professor  Wilson  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  Vedas. 

The  existence  of  these  books  became  known  to  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  In  1789  a  copy  obtained  by  Colonel  Poller  from  Jeypilr  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum.  Of  the  four  Vedas,  the  texts  of  three  and  the 
translations  of  two  are  either  printed  or  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  Vedas 
consist  of  two  parts — the  Mantra  and  Brahmana,  or  the  practical  and  the  specu- 
lative,— ^the  former  consisting  of  hymns,  and  the  latter  chiefly  of  directions  for  the 
applications  of  the  hymns  to  the  principal  religious  ceremonies.  The  meta- 
physical treatises  called  Upanishads  are  included  m  the  Brahmanas.  The  whole 
of  the  hvmns,  as  grouped  together,  form  what  is  called  the  Sanhita  of  the  Veda ; 
that  of  the  Rigveda  contains  about  10,000  stanzas ;  and  the  shortest,  that  of  the 
Sama,  or  third  Veda,  about  1600.  Of  the  four  Vedas,  the  Rigveda  is  certainly  the 
most  ancient,  for  parts  of  that  are  found  in  each  of  the  others.  The  chief  value 
of  the  Vedas  depends  upon  their  high  antiquity,  the  Ri^eda  being  probably 
compiled  about  the  14th  or  1 5th  century  B.C.  No  warrant  is  found  in  the  Vedas 
for  any  of  the  principal  dogmas  and  institutions  of  modern  Hinduism.  The  real 
character  of  their  sacred  writings  has  hitherto  been  hidden  from  the  Hindus  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  language  ;  but  through  the  English  language — ^a  medium  of 
which  multitudes  are  already  able  to  avail  themselves — the  Hindus  will  become 
acquainted  with  these  works,  which  they  deem  the  basis  of  their  faith,  and  will 
see  the  utter  hollowness  of  this  foundation. — Athemeum,  Jan.  29th. 

Recent  letters  from  Egypt  report  the  discovery  in  that  country  of  a  buried  city. 
It  is  alleged  to  be  situated  about  five  hours'  journey  from  Cairo,  near  the  first 
cataract.  It  is  said  that  an  Arab,  having  observed  what  appeared  to  be  the  head 
of  a  sphinx  appearing  above  the  ground  near  this  spot,  drew  the  attention  of  a 
French  gentleman  to  the  circumstance,  who  commenced  excavating,  and  laid 
open  a  long-buried  street,  which  contained  38  granite  sarcophagi,  each  of  which 
w^ghed  about  68  tons,  and  which  formerly  held  evidently  the  ashes  of  sacred 
animals.  The  French  gentleman,  it  is  added,  has  got  a  grant  of  the  spot  from 
the  Egyptian  Pasha,  and  has  exhumed  great  quantities  of  curiosities, — some  of 
ihem  ancient  earthenware  vessels  of  a  diminutive  size.  This  street,  when  lighted 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  VII.  Q 
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■up  at  night,  forms  a  maffnificent  sight.  It  is  upwards  of  1600  yards  in  length. 
Many  of  the  curiosities  dug  out  have,  it  is  added,  to  be  kept  buried  in  sand  to 
preserve  them  from  perishing. — Atkenaum,  Jan.  29th. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  February  5th,  the  Rev.  Churchill  Babington 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  orations  of  Hyperides,  which  he  has  been 
en^iged  in  editing.  Mr.  Babington  stated  that  in  1847  Mr.  Harris  of  Alexandria 
discovered  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  three  fragments  of  a  Greek  papyrus  con- 
taining a  part  of  an  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes,  charging  him  with 
having  accepted  a  bribe.  These  were  edited  first  in  Germany,  and  subsequently 
in  England  by  Mr.  Babington,  the  editors  in  both  countries  agreeing  that  the 
-fi*agments  were  parts  of  different  orations.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Arden  was 
travelling  in  E^rpt,  and  obtained  f!x>m  the  Arabs  another  papyrus,  which  has  been 
committ^  to  Mr.  Babington's  care,  and  which  is  now  executed  in  fsu^-simile  and 
ready  to  be  published.  This  papyrus  contains  one  complete  oration  of  Hyperides, 
in  favour  of  Buxenippus,  and  fifteen  columns  of  another.  The  oration  in  favour 
of  Euxenippns  is  interesting,  as  relating  to  a  dispute  about  some  lands  granted  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea.  There  is  a  ^ood 
deal  of  historical  matter  in  it,  and  some  notice  of  the  silver-mines  of  Launum. 
The  stjle  is  perspicuous,  and  the  Greek  very  elegant,  amd  l^ere  are  some  words 
in  it  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  date  of  the  fragment  of  the  oration  for  Lycophron  is  ascertained  within  a 
short  period  by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Dioxippns  the  pugilist,  who  contended 
in  the  presence  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.c.  326,  and  who  probably  left  Europe 
about  B.C.  334.  It  is  probable  that  the  date  of  this  oration  was  about  the  same 
time.  It  contains  some  interesting  notices  of  the  government  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos. — Literary  Gazette^  Feb.  19th. 

From  the  Bishop  of  Victoria's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  appears 
that  the  new  buildings  at  St.  Paul's  College,  Hong-Kong  have  been  completed,  in 
which  the  Bishop  now  resides  as  Warden  of  the  college,  together  with  a  full  staff 
of  tutors  and  students. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Vincent  Stanton,  by  whose  exertions 
an  Anglo-Chinese  school  was  opened  in  1849. 

By  a  munificent  private  donation  and  a  grant  of  200C£  from  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  has  been  enabled  to 
complete  all  the  requisite  buildings  of  a  collegiate  establishment.  The  senior  tutor 
is  the  Rev.  E.  T.  R.  Moncrieff. —itftswonary  Register ,  Feb. 

The  Report  of  the  Rev,  E.  Jones,  Principal  of  the  Fousah-Bay  Institution, 
SieiTa  Leono,  presents  an  interesting  view  of  the  advancing  character  of  the  studies 
which  are  prosecuted  by  the  students,  who  are  negro  youths,  whose  Christian 
character  aud  suitableness  in  other  respects  afford  the  promise  of  their  becoming 
suitable  teachers  amongst  their  countrymen.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  first  class,  containing  four  pupils,  has  accomplished  in  four  years.  Com- 
mencing with  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  they  have  read  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  Arnold's  two  works  on  Greek  prose  composition.  They 
have  mastered  the  five  books  of  Euclid,  with  a  knowledge  of  quadratic  equations  in 
algebra.  Keightley's  Reformation,  Nicholls'  Help,  Home's  Introduction,  tie  first 
28  articles  in  Burnet,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Composition,  Barth's 
Church  History,  and  Spanheim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  have  all  been  acquired.  In  Hebrew  they  have  read  the  whole  of  Genesis, 
34  Psalms,  and  50  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  pursue  the 
study  themselves.  The  progress  of  the  second  and  third  classes  is  equally  pleasing. 
The  total  number  of  students  is  17»  and  their  conduct  in  and  out  of  class  is  orderly 
and  respectful.  The  expected  arrival  of  Bishop  Vidal  is  looked  fbrward  to  with 
joy  and  gratitude. — Mxts,  Begister,  Feb.  1853. 

At  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Feb.,  Professor  Adolphus  L.  Koeppen  read 
a  paper  on  the  late  discoveries  in  archaeology  in  the  PirsBus  at  Athens.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  exhumed  relics  is  a  series  of  marble  slabs^  36  in 
number,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  state  of  Athenian  shipping  in  the  time 
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of  Demosthenes.  The  names  and  registers  of  372  ships  are  given,  and  the  most 
rapid  sailers  among  them  all,  are  indicated.  Several  interesting  facts  were  cited 
by  Professor  Koeppen  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  speculations  arising  from 
the  results  of  the  late  investigations — Norton* s  Literary  Gazette, 

Just  above  the  square,  and  near  the  Greek  church,  at  Alexandria,  there  has  beem 
laid  open  very  recently,  the  foundation  of  what  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  once 
fkmous  library  of  Alexandria,  destroyed  by  the  caliph  Omar.  The  ruins  dug 
from  this  spot,  which  consist  principally  of  bricks,  are  being  sold  for  ordinary  . 
purposes.  During  the  stay  of  the  mail  steamer  Bipon  at  Alexandria,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  the  Admiralty  agent,  Lieut.  Newenham,  visited  this  spot : 
and  he  states  that  he  saw  there  large  quantities  of  calcined  earth  and  blackened 
bricks,  the  effect  of  fire.  Lieut.  Newenham  brought  away  with  him,  and  has  now 
at  Southampton,  a  drawing  from  a  handsome  sculptured  blue  granite  stone,  found 
amongst  the  rubbish  on  this  spot.  The  drawing  represents  a  winged  sphere^ 
underneath  which  is  a  figure  like  a  baboon,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  uplifted 
hands.  Below  this  are  the  figures  of  what  are  believed  to  be  kings,  over  the  heads 
of  which  are  a  quantity  of  hieroglyphics,  seemingly  a  record  of  their  names  and 
titles. — Daily  News, 

At  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Dec.  18th,  extracts  were  read  from  a  paper  by 
J.  R.  Logan,  Esq.,  *  On  the  traces  of  an  Ethnic  connexion  between  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  before  the  advance  of  the  Hindus  into  the 
former.'  A  considerable  portion  of  the  paper  comprised  a  statement  of  Mr.  Logan's 
views  on  the  transition  of  monosyllabic  to  dissyllabic  languages.  He  considers 
that,  although  monosyllabic  languages  may  be  rich  and  elaborate  in  forms  and 
powers,  and  the  people  who  speak  them  be  a  civilized  community,  they  must, 
from  the  tonic  impediment  to  the  union  of  words,  continue  to  be  cumbrous  and 
crude,  and  incapable  of  expressing  the  more  subtle  and  complex  phenomena  of  the 
intellect. — Literary  Gazette,  Jan.  15th. 

•  At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Jan.  12th,  Mr.  Watkins  Lloyd  read  a  paper 
on  '  Some  Astronomical  Epochs  and  Phenomena,  in  connection  with  the  plan  or 
design  of  the  Pyramids,'  in  which  he  pointed  o«t  the  interest  which  had  been 
shewn,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pres^it  time,  in  the  question  whether  the 
sides  of  the  pyramids  were  for  the  most  part  built  at  an  angle  of  inclination  with 
the  horizon,  to  which  it  was  possible  to  give  any  distinct  astronomical  meaning. 

Mr.  Lloyd  stated  that  it  was  natural  to  expect,  in  a  country  where  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  religion  had  to  do  with  the  sun,  that  the  position  and  in- 
clination of  the  sides  of  the  pyramids  would  in  some  way  be  connected  with  that 
luminary  ;  and  that  this  presumption  is  borne  out  by  the  Sphinx,  which  was  con- 
nected architecturally  with  the  pyramids,  and,  like  them,  faces  due  east.  In  his 
belief,  the  intention  of  the  builders  of  these  vast  structures,  besides  their  primary 
object  as  tombs,  was  that  they  should  indicate  the  period  of  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices.  That,  even  now,  after  allowing  for  some  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  since  these  buildings  were  first  raised,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  great  pyramid,  does  this  appear  to  be  trne  from  the  cal- 
culations which  Mr.  Lloyd  furnished,  and  which  rendered  his  paper  a  valuable 
exponent  of  a  curious  and  hitherto  unsolved  problem. '-ZiVerary  Gazette,  Jan. 
15th. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  New  York  that  a  convention  of  librarians  should  be 
held  at  some  convenient  time  and  place  for  consultation  about  various  matters 
pertaining  to  *  the  craft.'  By  such  a  convention  the  experience  of  long-established 
mstitutions,  and  their  well-trained  conductors,  might  so  be  brought  out  as  to  inform 
and  benefit  the  more  recent  establishments  and  the  less  accomplished  librarians. 
Such  a  eonvention  would  be  useful  amongst  us  who  have  so  many  institutions  and 
printing  societies.  '  Among  experienced  librarians  there  are  numerous  questions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  where  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  those  whose  practice  has  been 
different  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage ; — the  preparation  of  catalogues  for 
the  use  of  the  library  officers  as  well  as  for  the  public ;  the  preservation  of  books 
from  worms,  mould,  fire,  and  decay ;  the  method  of  delivering  books,  the  manner 
of  changing  them>  and  the  imposing  of  fines ;  the  construction  and  arrangement 
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of  libraiT  bnildings ;  the  qaalificatioas  and  education  desirable  in  a  librarian ; 
and  the  formation  of  genenJ  indexes  upon  particular  topics  of  inquiry  incidentally 
treated  in  different  'works/ 

It  -vill  be  remembered  that  in  1849  the  British  Government  sent  to  Central 
Africa  a  second  expedition,  consisting  of  one  Englishman,  Dr.  James  Richardson, 
and  two  Germans,  Drs.  B^rth  and  Orerweg,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  boundaries  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with 
the  natires.  Dr.  Richardson  fell  a  victim,  but  the  others  continued  their  route. 
They  determined  the  boundaries,  and  proved  the  dis-connection  between  the 
Tsad  and  the  river  Quorra  (Niger),  a  fact  previously  much  disputed,  and  collected 
a  most  valoable  mass  of  geological,  philological,  historical,  and  other  scientific 
data.  They  have  sent  home  lor  scientific  assistance,  and  Dr.  Edward  Vogd, 
P.R.A.8.,  accompanied  by  two  sappers  and  miners,  was  to  leave  on  the  15th  of 
February.  After  reaching  Lake  Tsad  the  expedition  will  go  eastward  in  search 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  direct  their  steps  thence  to  the  south-east  towards 
Zanzibar  and  the  Indian  Ocean. — Literary  Gazette,  Feb.  5th. 

In  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1852,  we  informed  our  readers  of 
some  discoveries  made  Nov.  I2th,  1851,  by  M.  Marietta,  on  the  site  of  the 
Serapeum  near  Memphis.  At  the  RoysU  Society^  of  Literature,  Feb.  2drd,  the 
President  read  a  paper,  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  on  these  discoveries. 

M.  Mariette  hid.  the  kindness  to  light  up  these  sepulchral  vaults,  by  which  the 
EngUsh  traveller  had  an  admirable  view  of  these  remarkable  discoveries.  The 
entrance  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  as  are  also  the  galleries  and  the  lateral 
chambers,  the  principal  one  being  about  16  feet  broad  and  14  feet  high.  The 
whole  number  of  sarcophagi  are  31,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  dark  green 
granite.  Hieroglyphics  h&Ye  been  met  with  on  two  only.  They  are  all  of 
gigantic  proportions,  12  feet  6^  inches  to  12  feet  10  inches  long,  7  feet  7  inches 
broad,  and  7  feet  7  inches  hieh,  exclusive  of  their  cover,  which  is  in  one  solid 
block,  not  less  than  3  ^t  3  mches  thick.  They  are  all  in  a  pure  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  the  surfiices  retain  their  original  polish.  The  covers  have  all  been 
removed  two  or  three  feet  from  their  original  position,  being  pushed  forward  so 
as  to  leave  room  for  any  one  to  descend  into  them  from  the  hinder  side. 

M.  Mariette  conjectures  that  this  must  have  been  done  by  Cambyses.  No 
vestiges  have  been  found  in  them  of  the  embalmed  sacred  bulls. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  Feb.  8th,  a  paper  was  read  on  the  Zend-Avesta 
by  Dr.  W,  Cam^.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrived  was,  that  the 
Zend  was  the  ancient  lan^age  of  Media,  and  that  the  books  preserved  in  it  were 
the  genuine  works  of  Zerduscht  or  Zoroaster,  who  appeared  as  a  religious  reformer 
in  the  reign  of  Gushtap,  who  is  by  most  historians  identified  with  Darius  Hys- 
taspes. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  read  a  communication  on  the  discoveries  in  ancient  art  recorded 
in  Mr.  W.  B.  Barker's  work,  the  *  Lares  and  Penates  of  Cilicia.' 

Dr.  Lee  communicated  a  paper  '  on  some  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cylinders,' 
by  Professor  Grotefend  of  Hanover,  translated  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Wraxall.  The 
cylinders  bear  symbols  of  beast-tamers,  which  Dr.  Grotefend  thinks  have  a  re- 
li^ous  signification,  representing  a  battle  of  good  spirits  or  beings  against  sin.-^ 
Literary  Uatette,  Feb.  26th. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  March  8,  extracts  flrom  a  letter  by  Mr.  H.  Ras- 
sam,  dated  Nimnid,  Nov.  20,  1862,  were  read.  The  excavations  at  Nimnid  had 
been  re-opened,  and  a  fine  bas-relief,  with  Assyrian  warriors  hunting  a  lion,  had 
been  found.  It  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  look  like  the  work  of  yesterday.  Frag- 
ments of  other  bas-relieft  of  superior  workmanship  had  also  been  found.  Also 
several  ivory  beads  most  beautifully  cut,  one  of  them  gilt  over  with  thin  gold. 
Excavations  were  also  being  carried  on  at  Koynnjik  (Nineveh),  but  the  excavators 
were  only  rewarded  by  tablets  of  clay  covered  with  small  cuneiform  characters. 
The  French  are  very  zealous  in  their  researches.  They  believe  that  they  have 
found  at  Khorsabad  the  very  chariot  of  Asshur !  They  are  excavating  in  fbur  or 
five  different  mounds.    The  Turkish  Government  has  also,  strange  to  say,  turned 
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archsBologica],  aod  commenced  excavating  tbe  mounds  called  Nebbi  Yanas,  or  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  more  devout  Mussel  mans. — 
AtheHaum,  March  9. 

Remarkable  success  has  attended  the  introduction  of  a  syllabic  system  of  writing 
amongst  the  Cree  Indians  of  the  shores  of  St.  James's  Bay,  Canada.  One  such 
syllabarium  had  arisen  among  the  Cherokees  in  1824,  and  remains  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon in  the  history  of  American  philology.  Mr.  Horden  arrived  at  Moose 
Factory  in  August,  1851,  and  has  already  been  successful  in  teaching  to  read  and 
write  in  the  syllabic  system.  The  next  ship  will  convey  to  Mr.  Horden  a  printing- 
press,  with  a  fount  of  syllabic  types.  The  system  appears  to  be  equally  adapted  to 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  the  Eskimos,  who  fringe  the  whole  circumpolar  sea, 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  Labrador. — Church  Missionary  Intelligence,  March. 

Among  the  subjects  of  research  and  investigation  proposed  to  members  of  the 
French  School  at  Athens,  was  the  following  for  1852 : — To  visit  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  researches  in  the  library  of  the  monas^ 
tery,  and  completing  a  Catalogue,  with  an  exact  and  complete  description  of  the 
MSiS.  contained  in  the  library,  accompanied  with  extracts. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

At  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Feb.  14th,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  Remarks  on  the  country  between  Seleucia,  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes, 
Antioch,  and  Apimea,  to  Belis  on  the  Euphrates.  This  paper  created  considerable 
interest.  The  importance  of  affording  facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  thus  developing  the  resources  of  these 
countries,  is  becoming  of  daily  interest,  not  only  to  Turkey  itself,  but  to  Europe 
in  general.  Dr.  Thompson  thinks  that  these  objects  are  at  no  very  remote  period 
likely  to  be  put  in  operation. 

The  opening  of  the  old  caravan  route  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  by  the 
Euphrates  valley,  must  in  itself  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
could  be  conferred,  not  only  upon  the  Ottoman  empire  at  large,  but  upon  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  world. 

The  many  associations  of  the  country  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
this  interesting  route,  are  too  fiimiliar  to  the  public  in  general,  to  require  farther 
allusion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  and  cradle  of  Christianity  are 
sites  which  it  is  enough  to  name,  as  in  themselves  incentives  to  the  promotion  and 
fulfilment  of  this  apparently  feasible  and  important  route  to  the  East. 

A  member  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  on  the  Benffal 
establishment  has  offered  the  sum  of  300/.  for  the  best  essay  in  the  English 
IsjigasLge  in  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Hindu  philosophy,  according  to  tbe  Ve- 
danta,  Nyaya,  and  Sankhya  systems.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  nations.  The 
adjudicators  of  the  prize  are  to  be  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Whewell,  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  of  Oxford.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Loudon  and  Oxford,  are  trustees  for  the  donor  of 
the  prize,  the  essays  in  competition  for  which  are  to  be  lodged,  before  the  close  of 
1854,  at  the  office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts. — Literary  Gazette,  Mar.  .5th. 

The  Independent  (American)  says,  that  among  the  papers  and  unpublished 
writings  left  by  President  Jonathan  Edwards  at  his  death,  there  are — A  series  of 
sermons  on  the  Beatitudes ;  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse ;  a  large  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  containing  904  pages,  a  leaf  of  the  printed  English  Bible  being  interposed 
between  every  two  sheets.  There  is  also  an  imperfect  Harmony  of  the  Genius, 
Spirit,  Doctrines,  and  Rules  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

A  gentleman,  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  by  his  generous  offer  of 
a  prize  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  best  refutation  of  Hinduism  and 
Statement  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  a  form  suited  to  the  Hindus,  has 
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been  the  occasion  of  caHing  forth  from  the  Rev.  Rowland  WiUiams,  Vice-Principal 
of  St.  David's,  Lampeter,  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  piinciples  of  historical 
evidences,  as  applied  to  discriminate  between  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  religious  books  of  the  Hindus,  whicfa«  from  its  forcibleness  of 
argument  and  attractiveness  of  style,  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  service.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Muir  has  offered  anoUier  prize  of  300/.  for  the  best  Essay 
in  refutation  of  the  Hindu  System  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Muir  has  himself  contri- 
huted  to  the  repertoi^  of  Christian  argument,  the  *  Examination  of  lieligions  in 
Sanskrit,'  together  with  valuable  remarks  on  the  training  of  Missionary  Agents  for 
India.  The  work  is  printed  at  Cape  Town.  At  present  we  have  but  the  first 
part  of  ihe  work  which  Mr.  Muir  projects.  His  line  of  ai^ument  in  refuting 
Hinduism  is  to  take  certain  criteria  oif  divine  inspiration  as  the  basis  of  his  position; 
and  these  are  shewn  to  be  wanting  in  the  Tedsis,  and  fulfilled  only  by  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  Mr.  Muir  has  added  to  the  usefiilness  of  his  remarks  by  appending 
«  list  of  books  on  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism  for  Missionarjr  study,  and  for 
the  library  of  the  Mission  station.  One  hindrance,  probably,  to  Onental  studies  has 
been  Ignorance  of  the  sources  of  information. — Colonial  Church  Chroniclcj  March. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Beecher^s  works  is  occupied  with  his  Views  of  Theo- 
logy, as  developed  in  three  sermons,  on  Dependence,  Free  Agency,  and  on  the 
Native  Character  of  Man,  together  with  the  author's  trial  for  heresy  betbre  the 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  in  IS^.*).  Hy  the  side  of  this  volume,  which  supplies 
a  curious  historic  chapter  of  the  thedlogical  controversies  of  N«w  England,  we 
have  a  new  edition  of  '  A  Presbyterian  Clergyman  looking  for  the  Church,'  the 
production  of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Mines,  Rector  of  a  church  in  San  ^^ncisco,  and  a 
couple  of  small  volumes,  Charity  and  the  Clergy,  and  Hints 'to  a  Laynutn,  volumes 
relative  to  a  certain  *  New  Themes '  controversy,  apparently  growmg  out  of  the 
publication  in  Philadelphia  of  a  book  entitled,  *  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant 
Clergy.'    By  Stephen  ColwelL— Aw  York  Lit,  World,  March  5. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Angus,  of  Stepney  College,  has  in  the  press  for  the  *■  Educational 
Series'  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  a  work  called  *  The  Bible  Hand-Book,'  of 
about  800  pages,  designed  to  give  a  somewhat  popular  view  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
Interpretations,  Antiquities,  &c,  with  Introductions  to  each  book  of  Scripture. 
Prom  a  specimen  we  have  seen  this  seems  to  be  a  well  arranged  and  carefully 
prepared  work,  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  designed. 

•Dr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  has  a  new  work  nearly  ready,  being  his  personal  literaiy 
reminiscences  of  distinguished  men.  It  will  contain  several  interesting  anecdotes^ 
with  fragmentary  remarks,  of  the  lale  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  whom  the  author  was 
intimate. 

A  bookseller  at  Athens,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  publishing  translations  of 
Sanscrit  works  into  modem  Greek. 

A  new  weekly  periodical  has  appeared,  entitled  Sunday  Reading  forChri^an 
Families ;  conducted  by  Dr.  Kitto.  Each  number  contains  twenty-four  pages  of 
closely  arranged  matter,  chiefly  original  articles  furnished  by  the  Editor,  and 
by  various  writers  of  ability  and  experience,  and  expressly  adapted  for  Sunday 
reading. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  is  preparing  a  new. and  abridged  edition  for  popular  cir- 
culation, with  illustrations,  in  2  volumes,  post  8vo.,  of  the  Private  Xiife,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Birch,  JF.S.A.,  has  in  the  press  A. History  of  Ancient  Pottery;  Egyptian, 
Asiatic,  Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  Celtic,  in  8vo.,  with  illustrations. 

A  Supplement  (to  the  Authorised  English  Verdon  of  the  New  Testament ;  being 
a  Critical  Illustration  of  its  more  difficult  Passages,  from  the  Syriac,  Latin,  and 
earlier  English  Versions,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  liev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A. 
Volume  1st,  in  8vo. 

Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With  Illustrations  of  the 
Doctrines,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  a  Bishop's 
Chaplain.    In  2  vols.  8vo. 
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Sabbath  Scripture  Headings,  by  Thomas  ChahiMrs,  D.D^  LL.D.,  in  2  vols. 
They  begin  with  Genesis,  and  are  contiuued  down  to  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Daily  Scripture  Keadings  are 
also  in  2  vols.  They  begin  with  Genesis,  and  are  carried  dow-n  to  the  end  of 
Jeremiah. 

Nearly  ready, — Pnbllc  Education,  as  affected  by  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  from  1846  to  1852;  with  suggestions  as  to  future  policy. 
By  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth. 

Church  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation. By  the  Hcv.  Arthur  Martineau,  M.  A,,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  l2mo. 

Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  :  an  inquiry  into  the 
Historical  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  ;  with  some  notice  of 
their  bearings  on  tlie  social  and  political  life  of  England.    Ijy  K.  Strachey,  Esq. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic :  a  short  history  of  the  last  century  of  the 
Commonwealth.    By  Charles  Merivale,  B.D. 

In  the  press,  with  map  and  plates,  post  Svo.,  A  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in 
South  Africa.    By  Francts  Galton,  Esq. 

Narrative  of  the  lamented  Trayeller,  James  Richardson,  Esq.,  comprising  the 
details  of  his  Mission  into  Central  Africa  performed  in  1851-2. 

Shortly,— a  New  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  Dr.  William  Smith.  One 
large  Tolome,  Svo. 

In  the  press, — ^The  Messianic  ^rophe^cies  of  the  Old  Testament :  being  the 
Hebrew  text,  with  a  literal  translation  and  critical -expositioa.   By  J.  Robert  Wolf. 

Shortly, — An  Ouomasticon  Pentateuchi;  or,  an  Etymological  and  Historical 
Dictionary  of  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  as  they  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  ^  the 
Rev.  Alfi^  Jones,  Theological  Associate  of  King's  College,  London. 

In  the  press, — Discourses  bearing  upon  some  of  the  Controversies  of  the  Day. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  Vicar  of  Leeds.    Svo. 

Siluria;  or,  Primeval  Life.  A  popular  View  of  the  Older  Sedimentary  Roclcs, 
and  their  imliedded  Organic  Remains.  By  Sir  R.  L  Murchison,  F.G.S.  With 
plates  and  woodcuts,  Svo. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  an  Englishman  in  Abyssinia.  By  Mansfield  Purkyns. 
With  map  and  illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,) 

Sir, — The  theological  world  of  Germany  has  by  no  means  as  yet  recovered  its  tone. 
It  still  staggers  under  the  blow  it  received  in  the  year  1848.  The  poltlicul  outbreaks 
and  convulsions  of  that  period  were  the  culminating  point  and  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  mystic  rationalism,  which  had  its  root  in  a  pantheistic  thecdogy,  and  its 
branches  and  fruit  in  a  communistic  theory  of  political  life.  The  old  forms  of  re- 
publicanism no  longer  satisfied  the  demands  of  speculation ;  republicanism  was 
indeed  sought  after,  but  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Communism.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  was  an  antipathy  to  any  foim  of  positive  religion.  Misbelief  had 
ended  in  the  grossest  unbelief.  How  can  theology  flourish  in  such  a  soil  ?  So  long 
as  religion  retained  any  hold  on  men's  minds,  theology  did  not  die  out;  nay,  con- 
nected with  it  were  great  theological  names;  not  soon,  so  far  as  industry  and 
learning  are  concerned,  will  Paulus,  Bretschneider,  and  De  Wette  be  surpassed. 
But  these  giants  have  left  no  successors.  A  religion  of  the  head  has  no  offspring. 
A  theology  of  words  perishes  of  its  own  aridity.  The  result  was  the  surer,  because 
the  antagonist  of  these  rationalist  theologians  dealt  in  words  too,  rather  than  in 
ideas,  putting  on  the  dress  of  positive  principles,  because  some  sort  of  orthodoxy 
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found  fayonr  at  fhe  Prussian  conrt,  and  because  fashionable  in  good  society.  If 
Schleiermacher  may  be  charged  with  setting  an  example  to  the  Pantheists,  Ne- 
ander  cannot  be  held  -vhoUj  guiltless  of  encouraging  the  hypocrites.  The  former 
went  some  way  to  destroy  religion  by  excessive  refinements,  and  the  latter  threw 
around  the  truth  such  mists  as  could  not  fail  to  be  perilous  to  ordinary  wayfarers. 
The  influence  of  the  latter  still  operates  in  the  affectations  of  the  Berlin  school, 
who  look  one  way  and  go  another.  The  influence  of  the  former  has  issued  in  the 
negations  of  Tubingen,  where  religion  is  resolved  into  mere  naturalism.  The  only 
believing  element  (on  a  large  scale)  in  Germany  is  Romanism ;  alas !  that  we  must 
say  so.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  belief  of  the  Romanists  is  well  grounded.  We 
deny  that  it  is  healthy ;  but  at  least  it  is  active ;  it  is  even  nervously  active.  Re- 
ceiving impulse  and  direction  fix)m  the  Jesuit  College  in  Rome,  Romanist  belief  in 
Germany  puts  forth  all  its  efforts,  strains  every  nerve,  and  has  wrought  itself  into 
the  fancy  that  it  is  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh,  if  not  a  universal  triumph.  Hence  the 
number  of  Romanist  publications.  Before  the  year  1848  Romanist  publications 
were  comparatively  few.  Now  they  far  outnumber  those  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
munions :  they  have  outnumbered  those  of  the  Protestant  communions  fw  several 
years.  Nevertheless,  they  give  no  signs  of  the  revival  of  theology  in  Germany. 
Romanism  is  professedly  unsusceptible  of  improvement,  for  that  which  is  '  perfect, 
entire,  lacking  nothing,'  cannot  be  made  better.  Accordingly  theology  was  cul- 
tivated by  Romanism  only  as  a  necessary  antagonist  to  Protestant  theology.  That 
theology  has  now  sunk  into  quietude,  and  so  Romanism  does  little  else  than  put 
fbrth  books  of  devotion,  asceticism  and  propagandism.  Altogether  the  state  of 
theology  in  Germany  is  as  painful  as  it  is  unpromising.  One  Protestant  professor, 
Ewald,  continues  the  sacred  war,  but  is  too  remote  from  the  extremes  of  the  domi- 
nant parties,  to  enjoy  the  popularity  to  which,  on  various  grounds,  he  is  entitled. 

Ewald  is  the  President  of  the  Deutsche  Morgeu^ndischen  Gesellschaft  {Ger- 
man Oriental  Societtf),  which  has  rendered  great  services  to  Oriental  literature, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  In  an  excellent  address  read  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Society,  held  at  Gottingen  in  September,  1852,  the  President  reviewed 
the  actual  state  of  Oriental  studies  in  an  instructive,  as  well  as  interestiog  manner. 
Among  the  papers  read  on  the  occasion  was  one  which  gave  an  outline  of  the 
travels  in  Palestine  of  Dr.  Robinson,  to  whose  *  Biblical  Researches '  *  the  religious 
and  the  learned  world  are  so  deeply  indebted.  This,  his  second  journey,  has  been 
very  productive  of  fruit ;  and  we  look  with  earnest  anticipation  to  the  appearance 
of  the  narrative  in  which  Dr.  Robinson  will  lay  the  results  before  the  world. 

It  happened  that  in  the  month  of  September,  1802,  the  learned  Grotefend  laid 
before  die  German  Oriental  Society  his  first  specimen  of  the  decyphering  of  the 
arrow-headed  characters.  The  year  1852  was  therefore  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
that  event.  Rightly  did  the  members  of  the  Society  judge  that  such  an  anniversary 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  as  an  ordinary  occasion.  Grotefend  had  led  the  way 
into  what,  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  tangled  labyrinth,  or  rather  a  dark  mystic  vault. 
Through  his  efforts,  and  encouraged  by  his  success,  learned  men  of  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  of  France  and  England,  applied  their  powers  to  the  task.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  degree  of  success,  which  promises  shortly  to  lay  open  a  new 
language,  and  a  new  source  of  historical,  ethnological,  and  antiquarian  information. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  great  deserts,  the  Society  presented  a  simple,  but 
unavoidably  a  most  flattering  address  to  Grotefend,  in  commemoration  of  the 
jubilee.  Had  we  space  to  sketch  the  road  over  which  that  learned  man  and  his 
coadjutors  have  been  led,  we  should  add  another  striking  instance  to  the  many 
that  already  exist,  of  the  value  of  steady  and  persevering  effort,  and  the  merit  of 
deriving  encouragement  from  very  small  successes.  Without  faith  and  hope  no 
man  ever  achieved  any  thing  great  in  letters  or  science,  any  more  than  in  morals. 

The  decline  of  theology  and  religion  in  Germany,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
illustrated  in  tables  which  we  transcribe.  The  ensuing  table  gives  what  may  be 
called  the  theological  statistics  of  the  Prussian  Church  in  the  several  years  here 
stated ;  the  first  number  denotes  the  divinity  students  who  completed  their  studies ; 
the  second,  the  divinity  students  who  actually  entered  the  ministry : — 


*  This  is  the  paper  which,  in  an  English  dress,  appears  in  the  present  Number 
of  the  Journal. 
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1840       • 

•       289 

202 

1846 

160 

199 

1841       • 

•       238 

192 

1847 

192 

198 

1842       • 

•       261 

169 

1648 

138 

179 

1843       • 

•       228 

153 

1849 

153 

174 

1844       • 

•       221 

178 

1850 

164 

185 

1845       • 

•       219 

198 

The  8iim  total  of  the  finished  students  for  the  triennium  1840>3,  is  781 ;  whereas 
the  sum  total  for  that  ending  1850,  is  only  445.  Yet  were  there,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1851,  in  the  Prussian  States  not  fewer  tiian  946  unplaced  ministers. 
^  Of  a  similar  tendency  is  the  following  tahle,  showine  the  students  in  the  facul- 
ties of  Protestant  Theology  in  the  undermentioned  German  uniyersities  in  the 
given  years: — 

1839  1846  1849  1850 


Berlin  •     •     •     333 

169 

142 

140 

Bonn     ...       41 

24 

29 

37 

Breslau      .     .     124 

72 

60 

55 

Greiftwald       .       24 

23 

30 

22 

Halle    ...     324 

315 

348 

277 

Konigsberg      .     116 

55 

45 

45 

962 


658 


654 


576 


Tlie  condition  of  German  theological  literature  is  spoken  of  faithfully  bj^  Ewald, 
in  his  Jahrbiicher  der  Biblischen  Wissenschaften  (Annual  of  Bihlieal  Science)^  of 
which  the  fourth  part  (1851-2)  recentiy  appeared,  and  in  which  the  indefati|;able 
writer  has  passed  in  review  all  works  of  any  mark  which  have  been  published 
since  his  third  part  made  its  appearance.  To  the  student  of  theology  there  is  a 
very  great  advantage  in  thus  havmg  under  his  eyes  the  deliberate  judgment  of  so 
competent  a  critic  on  all  the  productions  of  theology  during  the  year  immediately 
passed.  The  writiugs  actually  reviewed  by  Professor  Ewald  are,  for  the  most 
part,  by  Grerman  authors.  England  would  be  passed  almost  in  silence,  but  for  a 
notice  of  three  essays  that  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  namely, — '  The 
Rephaim,  and  their  Connexion  with  Egyptian  History'  (New  Series,  1851,  p. 
161-72,  &c.),  '  The  Septenary  Arrangement  of  Scripture'  (New  Series,  p.  Id4-150), 
and  *  A  New  Explanation  of  the  Taxing  in  Luke  ii.  1-5'  (New  Series,  1851,  p. 
1-39). 

In  France  the  Protestant  Church  is  by  no  means  at  its  ease  regarding  its  social 
condition.  The  Emperor  has  contrived  to  get  the  whole  administration  into  his 
own  hands ;  and  ever  and  anon  signs  appear  which  excite  fears  of  approaching 
persecution.  Meanwhile  Romanism  is  very  active,  very  scorafhl,  and  very  en- 
croaching. No  longer  content  to  act  on  the  defensive,  it  has  boldly  advanced 
into  the  arena,  and  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  This  is  unwise,  as  conflict  must 
brin^  its  weakness  to  light  A  notable  instance  has  just  been  given.  A  retired 
hamster,  Auguste  Nicolas,  last  year  published  a  second  edition  of  bis  Etudes  Phi- 
losophiques  snr  le  Christianisme  {Philosophical  Studies  on  Christianity),  in  which 
he  paints  Protestantism  in  the  most  deceptive  colours.  Encouraged  by  the  favour 
with  which  this  work  was  received  by  the  priests,  the  author  has  just  put  forth 
a  bitter  attack  on  Protestantism,  under  the  comprehensive  title  of,  'Dn  Pro- 
testautisme  et  de  toutes  les  h4r§sie6  dans  leur  rapport  avee  le  Socialisme,  pr^ede 
de  I'examen  d'un  6crit  de  M.  Guizot '  ( On  Protestantism,  €md  of  aXl  heresies  in 
their  relations  with  Socialism,  preceded  by  an  Examination  <f  an  Essay  by  M, 
Guizot),  The  occasion  of  this  violent  accusation  is  an  offer  in  a  speech  by  M. 
6ui2ot  of  a  union  of  all  Protestant  churches  against  Socialism.  Mr.  Nicolas 
replies,  '  Physician,  heal  thyself.  In  its  very  essence,  and  in  its  necessary  tenden- 
cies, and  in  its  inevitable  fruits.  Protestantism  is  Socialism.'  The  attack  shows  the 
will  rather  than  the  power  to  inflict  a  blow.  Not  that  Auguste  Nicolas  is  without 
either  talent  or  learning,  but  his  talent  is  not  equal  to  his  task;  and  his  learning  is 
that  of  the  general  scholar,  far  more  than  that  of  the  theologian.  An  amusing 
proof  of  the  last  remark  is  found  in  the  numerous  errors  of  f^ct  that  the  assailant 
commits.    Take  as  an  instance  the  following  statement    '  As  early  as  1736  Ger- 
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many  was  ravaged  hj  the  frightfdl  impiety  of  tlie  school,  the  principal  chiefs  of 
which  were  Kuntzen,  Edelmann,  Nicolai,  Wolfenbuttel,  Keimarus,  Lessing,  and 
other  Protestant  theologians,  professors,  and  doctors.'  Here  almost  every  im- 
portant word  is  an  error.  Kuntzen  was  not  Kuntzen,  but  Knutzen.  Nicolai  was 
not  born  until  -the  year  1 733 ;  and  Nicolai  was  simply  a  deist.  Wolfenbilttel  is 
the  name  not  of  a  *  Protestant  theologian,  professor,  or  doctor,'  but  of  a  small  town 
in  Brunswick,  celebrated  for  its  library.  Of  that  establishment  Lessing  (who  was 
not  a  *  Protestant  theologian,  professor,  or  doctor,'  but  a  deistical  man  of  letters), 
being  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  superintendent,  found  there  an  anonymous  manu- 
script, several  chapters  of  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  *  Wolfenbilttel 
Fragments.'  Reimarus,  a  physician  of  Hamburgh,  is  now  known  to  have  been  the 
author  of  that  attack  on  Christianity.  A  greater  number  of  patent  errors  was 
never  put  into  the  same  number  of  words.  The  length  to  which  the  writer  goes  in 
his  imputations  against  Protestants  and  their  religion,  may  be  inferred  from 
these  his  words :  '  He  who  <does  not  regard  Mair  as  the  mother  of  God,  does  not 
believe  in  God — he  is  an  Atheist.'  Most  painful  and  revolting,  too,  are  the  doc- 
trines which,  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  his  ^  Philosophical  Studies,'  Mr.  Nicolas 
advances  touching  tolerance  and  persecution.  According  to  his  open  and  express 
avowal,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Catholic  Church  only,  has  the  right  to  per- 
secute, is  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  persecute,  and  would  neglect  a  most  sacred 
duty  if  it  did  not  persecute.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  true  sf^rit  of  Komanism, 
as  it  shows  its  &ce  in  a  fiomanist  country,  should  read  the  two  publications  of 
which  we  have  now  spoken. 

The  activity  of  Romanism  in  France  has  called  forth  a  counter  activity  on  the 
part  of  Protestants.  A  society  j(^Soci^te  de  I'Histoire  du  Protestantisme)  has  been 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  and  publishing  valuable  documents 
connected  with  the  noble  martyr  history  of  French  Protestants.  Connected  with 
the  Society  is  a  periodical  (Bulletin),  of  which  the  seventh  number  has  appeared. 
The  whole  efibrt  is  of  the  most  promising  kind. 

In  Greneva,  too,  the  attacks  of  Romanism  have  combined  Protestants  into  a 
defensive  phalanx.  Attacked  in  the  most  violent  manner  by  the  Catholic  Abbe 
Combalot,  the  national  Church  of  Geneva  hafl,  with  the  assistance  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  in  defence  of  the  religious  opinions 
which  it  represents. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  -emancipation  of  the  Yaudois,  or  Protestants  of 
Piedmont,  was  lately  celebrated  in  the  Valleys  and  at  Turin.  The  occasion  called 
forth  a  lively  enthusiasm  toward  ■  the  present  monarch  and  his  father,  Charles 
Albert,  who,  on  the  17th  of  Febrttai7, 1848,  restored  <to  his  Vaodois  subjects  all 
their  religious  and  civil  rights. 

Of  other  foreign  works  recently  published,  of  which  we  have  personal  know- 
ledge, we  may  report  as  follows.  Reuss,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Protestant 
Seminary  at  Strasbur^,  well  known  in  the  learned  world  on  the  continent  as  a 
sound  scholar,  has  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  a  *  Histoire  de  la  Theologie 
Ohretienne  au  Steele  Apostolique'  {^HiMortf  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolic 
Age),  Drawing  his  materials  exclusively  from  the  New  Testament,  and  viewing 
(those  materials  m  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  an  exact  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  older  dispensation.  Professor  Reuss  makes  it  the  principle  of  his  work  to 
exhibit,  severally  and  sepasately,  the  theological  views  entertained  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  documents,  in  order  that  in  what  they  have  in  common  he  > 
may  be  led  to  see,  recognize,  and  set  forth  *  the  mind  of  Christ,'  which  he  regards 
as  the  truth  of  God. 

The  same  author  has  also  published  the  first  volume  of  a  secoud  edition  of  *  Die 
<Ge6chichte  der  Heiligen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments'  {History  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament),  This  edition  is  in  German  ;  the  first  edition, 
appeared  in  French.  By  putting  forth  his  work  in  German,  Professor  Reuss 
claims  as  his  readers  the  learned  world  of  Germany,  and  tacitly  intimates  that  he 
fears  not  the  criticism  of  so  severe  a  tribunal.  Nor  has  he  occasion  to  fear  that 
criticism.  Though  the  writer  avails  himself  of  the  numerous  and  fruitful  labours 
of  his  predecessors,  he  brings  to  his  task  an  independent,  powerful,  and  well 
furnished  mind;  and  so  treatmg  his  subject  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  in  his 
own  manner^  has>the  merit  of  laying  on  the  altar  a  contribution  of  his  own,  by  no  . 
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means  small  in  value.  The  work  may  be  adTantageously  studied,  at  least  as  a  sys- 
tematic and  clear  exhibiticm  of  the  results  of  theological  study  in  Germany  on  the 
subject  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

Professor  Knobel,  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  continues  the  *  Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament'  {Compendious  Exegeticat  Manual 
(^  the  Old  Testament),  a  work  of  great  value  to  those  who  can  separate  the  tares 
from  the  wheat,  and  which  no  teacher  of  theology  can  safely  do  without.  By 
publishing  his  'Die  Genesis  ErkUirt'  {Genesis  Explained)^  in  which,  in  a  very 
clear  manner,  and  with  a  decree  of  compression  of  which  English  writers  have  no 
idea,  he  expounds  his  omn  views  of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  a  whole,  and  of  each 
particular  verse  and  word,  as  formed  under  the  accumulated  lights  of  German 
scholarship,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  point  of  view  more  conservative  and 
religious  than  was  customary  among  men  of  his  class.  As  affording  materials  for 
reflection,  this  volume  and  the  rest  of  the  series  possess  a  high  value. 

Almost  of  equal  worth  as  a  repository  of  theological  facts  and  conclusions,  and 
of  greater  worth  as  a  guide  of  opinion,  is  *  Christus,  oder  die  Lehre  des  Alten  uud 
Neuen  Testaments  von  der  Person  des  Erlosers,  biblisch-dogmatiseh  entwickelt 
von  Ad.  Schumann '  ( Christ,  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  OH  and  New  Testament 
respecting  the  Person  (^the  Redeemer,  set  forth  in  a  Biblical  and  Uogmaticai  point 
of  view,  by  Ad.  Schumann).  The  author,  who  is  already  known  to  the  English 
public  by  an  admirable  summary  of  the  origin,  contents,  aim,  and  authenticity  of 
the  Bible,  translated  by  Dr.  Beard,  of  Manchester,  under  the  title  of  *  Introduction 
to  the  Books  of  the  Ola  and  New  Testament'  (1  vol.  8vo.,  1849),  has,  in  this  new 
work  (2  vols.  Svo.),  gathered  together  the  scattered  lights  of  the  Scripture,  as  re- 
cognised by  sound  scholarship,  which  respect  the  great  theme  of  which  he  treats. 
jSqually  remote  from  the  vanishing  views  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  .and  the 
dead  forms  of  tradition,  Herr  Schumann  expounds  the  testimony  biorne  by  pro- 
phets and  apostles  to  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  from  a  .truly  religious  j>oint  of 
view,  and  in  a  believing  and  reverend  spirit. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 

Paris,  March,  1853. 

Sib, — You4esire  a  quarterly  letter,  from  this  great  centre  of  all  inquiry,  to  keep 
your  readers  duly  up  to  the  active  progress  of  archaeology,  and  more  especially  in 
such  discoveries  or  curious  facts  as  are  illustrative  of  Biblical  and  religious  history. 

I  comply  icheerfuUv  with  your  request,  and  merely  premise  that  the  present 
letter  need  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  future.  When  all  the  sources 
of  information,  so  various  here,  are  ascertained,  and  my  acquaintance  with  the 
wishes  of  your  jpublic  is  more  precise,  they  and.you  may  look  for  something  move 
extended  and  elaborate.  It  is,  besides,  you  know-,  a  precept  of  the  critical  Horace 
to  commence  nimbly — to  emerge  from  smoke  to  flame,  not  to  relapse  from  flame 
to  smoke. 

The  Union,  a  religious  journal,  reports  the  following  pious  purpose.  It  is  known 
that  the  foundation  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  famous  convent -of 
Moiint  St.  Bernard  are  attributed  to  St.  Bernard  of  Menton,  an  ancient  canon  of 
Aosta,  who  died  abbot  of  the  convent  in  the  year  1008.  Everybody  is  acquainted 
with  the  service  so  often  rendered  at  this  retreat  by  the  resident  monks  for  a  suc- 
cession of  ages  back :  many  thousand  bewildered  travellers  .have  been  indebted  to 
them  for  their  life.  WeU,  in  just  conmiemoration  of  these  truly  Christian  ser- 
vices, the  btrasburg  statuary,  Friederich,  has  just  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  and  quite  adjacent  to  the  convent,  a  statue  to  the 
supposed  founder  of  this  beneficent  establishment.  The  figure  is  to  be  of  the  rare 
stone  of  the  mountain.  This  Alpine  monument  of  St.  Bernard  of  Menton  will  be 
perhaps  the  loftiest  in  the  world ;  for  the  convent,  which  it  is  to  adjoin,  is  itself 
situated  at  the  height  of  7500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

From  the  French  archseological  explorations  in  the  East  there  have  recently 
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arrived  dispatches  of  the  first  importance.  The  discoverer  is  M.  Place,  and  the 
site  is  still  at  Mosul,  in  ^e  ancient  Assyrian  palace  of  Khorsabad.  The  Moniteur, 
the  official  organ,  gives  the  following  intimations  in  advance  of  a  full  disclosure  by 
the  government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  Report  upon  the  aggregate  of  his  labours, 
to  which  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  gave  a  high  reception, 
M.  Place  announced  the  discovery  of  a  double  colonnade  and  spacious  terraces 
pared  all  over  with  immense  flags.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  resume  his  explo- 
rations, he  opened  a  long  trench  to  the  rear  of  the  columns,  which  brought  him 
presently  to  a  most  curious  and  singular  discovery.  M.  Place  came  upon  a  wall 
of  five  feet  high  by  twenty-one  long,  completely  faced  with  burnt  and  painted 
bricks,  still  remaining  in  the  finest  preservation,  and  representing  men,  animals, 
vegetables,  &c.  It  is  the  first  specimen  entire  and  remaining  in  its  place  (m  situ) 
which  is  known  to  the  present  day  of  Assyrian  painting.  It  shows  the  use  of  those 
enamelled  bricks  encountered  in  such  ^reat  numbers  in  the  rains  of  Nineveh,  but 
especially  those  of  Babylon.  It  verifies  the  description  given  by  Ctesias  and 
Diodorus  of  the  residences  of  the  monarchs  of  Assyria,  and  of  those  palaces  whose 
walls  were  covered  with  paintings  in  enamel,  representative  of  subjects  of  the  chase. 

To  this  first  discovery  M.  Place  has  added  another  perhaps  still  more  interesting, 
and  which  must  reflect  a  new  light  upon  Assyrian  art.  At  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  wall,  described  as  lined  with  enamelled  bricks,  he  discovered  a  statue,  a 
veritable  statue,  as  he  says  naively :  we  hasten  to  add,  the  first  Assyrian  statue 
known  to  this  day. 

The  figure,  admirably  preserved,  and  representing  a  personage  holding  a  bottle 
between  both  hands,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  It  is  of  the  same  gypseous 
marble  with  the  bas-reliefs  already  found.  As  the  wall  of  enamelled  bricks  forms  a 
portion  of  a  passa^ge  which  seems  to  lead  into  a  vast  apartment  or  hall,  M.  Place 
IS  in  hopes  of  finding  the  companion  of  the  statue  at  the  c^posite  extremity  of  the 
passage. 

M.  Place  announces  several  other  and  scarce  less  interesting  discoveries,  which 
will  soon  be  made  known  to  us  in  full  by  the  Reports,  accompanied  with  numerous 
photographic  drawings  that  have  just  been  received  by  the  government.  He  be- 
lieves himself  at  present  in  a  condition  to  restore  ideally,  both  in  its  whole  and  in 
its  details,  the  Assyrian  palace  of  Khorsabad. 

Thus  &r  for  the  government  sketch,  and  it  makes  us  long  to  see  the  promised 
sequel.  Meanwhile  a  word  of  comment  on  the  principal  novelties  indicated.  Re- 
specting the  enamelled  bricks,  which  are  said  to  verify  the  account  of  Diodorus, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  the  words  of  the  historian.  Speaking  of  the  building 
of  Babylon  by  Semiramis,  and  especially  the  palace  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  describes  it  as  enclosed  by  '  walls  which  were  built  of  burnt  bricks, 
and  on  which  bricks,  before  being  put  in  the  fire,  were  stamped  the  figures  of 
various  animals,  represented  to  the  life  by  colours  laid  on  with  exquisite  fidelity.' 
Upon  the  tower  which  surmounted  the  palace  were  also  multitudes  of  wild  ani- 
mals depicted  perfectly  both  bv  colour  and  relief,  and  some  of  which  were  over 
four  cubits  in  height.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  8.) 

This  description  has  the  usual  defects  of  narrative  at  second  hand ;  it  lacks 
fulness,  distinctness,  and  precision :  for  it  was  borrowed,  the  reader  knows,  indeed 
avowedly  from  Ctesias,  Diodorus  having  never  seen  Babylon,  which  was  a  pasture 
field  even  at  his  day.  He  leaves  us  to  infer,  for  instance,  that  the  colouring  and 
bas-relief  were  two  distinct,  instead  of  being  complementary,  operations :  for 
curving  was  then  the  basis  of  painting.  It  may  be  dubious,  then,  how  this  de- 
scription could  be  verified  strictly  by  the  late  discoveries,  and  more  especially  the 
part  referring  to  the  great  magnitude  of  some  of  the  figures ;  for  this  implies,  of 
course,  the  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  individual  bricks,  of  which  each 
was  stamped  with  a  different  portion  of  the  object,  the  animal,  to  be  produced. 
Now  of  this  Diodorus  says  nothing,  and  M.  Place,  thus  far,  as  little.  But  the 
latter  should  be  done  the  justice  of  waiting  to  hear  his  own  report. 

The  same  condition  is  not  indispensable  to  some  remarks  upon  the  statue.  This 
statue  is  a  fkct  of  great  importance  in  lesthetical  history,  if  only  tnte.  Not,  of 
course,  that  M.  Place  has  not  discovered  a  human  figure,  carved  more  shapely  than 
the  rude  idols  found  in  even  savage  countries.    The  question  is,  has  he  discovered 
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in  the  buried  rmns  of  Khorsabad  a  marble  statue  approaching  the  classical  or 
modem  meaning  of  the  term  ?  For  my  part  I  dare  to  doubt  it,  in  the  face  of 
proximate  confrontation.  And  this  doubt  would  be  confirmed  by  the  yery  lan- 
guage of  the  discoverer,  which  the  Moniteur  considers  as  *  naive/  but  which  I 
regard  as  quite  significant.  For  the  very  emphasis  with  which  he  designates  it  as 
a  '  veritable  statue/  confesses  tacitly  that  such  a  judgment  is  to  be  taken  with  large 
allowance,  and  that  it  only  is  intended  relatively  to  the  known  condition  of  Assy- 
rian art. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  not  this  art  contain  a  model  statue,  and  why 
had  none  at  all  been  before  discovered  in  the  ruins  in  question,  although  full  of 
other  figures,  as  well  animal  as  vegetable,  and  often  executed  with  the  utmost  per- 
fection? 

Here  was  an  anomaly  which  our  Assyrian  archeeolo^sts  must  have  all  encoun- 
tered obviously,  and  should  have  tried,  one  would  think,  to  solve.  Yet  I  do  not 
remember  one  who  has  made  a  systematic  effort.  From  mere  amateur  explorers, 
like  Mr.  Layard  and  other  Englishmen,  of  course  no  general  examination  was  to 
be  looked  for.  But  not  even  the  profound  Germans,  who  carry  philosophy  into 
eesthetics,  have  supplied,  as  far  as  I  know,  an  .explanation.  This,  in  bnef,  is  to 
be  found,  then,  in  the  high  complexity  of  the  human  figure.  In  the  physical  as  in 
the  moral,  man  is  now  recognised  by  science,  as  he  was  anciently  by  instinct,  to  be 
the  microcosm  of  the  great  world.  He  is  therefore  the  latest  object  to  be  con- 
ceived and  to  be  configured ;  for  the  progress  in  both  Art  and  Science  is  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  mere  animal  and  vegetable 
statuary,  or  its  perfection,  would  not  by  any  means  imply  the  human.  They 
would  rather,  on  the  contrary,  evince  its  non-existence ;  for  when  this  stage  at- 
tains a  fair  development,  the  simpler  efforts  of  the  art  decline.  Quite  accordingly 
in  Greece,  where  human  statuary  attained  this  position,  we  find  the  animal  and 
plant  degrees  sink  into  accessories  of  architecture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  lower  stages  hold  all  the  prominence  of  highest  vogue  in  the  infant  sculp- 
ture both  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  So  well  does  history  attest  this  theory :  so  well 
the  theory  interprets  history. 

However,  let  us  wait  attentively  to  hear  what  the  connoisseurs  say  of  the  *  veri- 
table statue'  of  M.  Place. 

Nearer  home  a  Toulouse  journal  reports  an  interesting  exploration.  In  a  small 
village  in  the  environs  of  the  Pyrenees  lay  the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  mediseval 
convent  long  abandoned  to  decay.  For  ages  back  these  pious  ruins  had  remained 
entirely  uninhabited,  when  some  days  ago  the  proprietor,  to  kill  the  tedium  of  an 
hour  of  leisure,  gave  directions  to  have  the  rubbish  cleared  away.  In  piercing  a 
ceiling  which  was  fbund  surmounting  an  immense  subterranean  cavern,  an  issue 
was  soon  discovered  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  conducted  to 
a  further  cellar  that  emitted  a  fetid  odour.  Some  of  the  workmen,  whom  the  ex- 
halation had  taken  by  surprise,  fell  down  instantly  in  convulsions  and  apoplexy. 
The  requisite  remedies  were  administered,  and  as  soon  as  the  labourers  were  re- 
suscitated they  advanced  to  the  orifice  of  the  cave,  and  after  having  burned  several 
bundles  of  straw  to  purify  the  pent-up  air,  a  few  of  them  penetrated  into  its 
murky  recesses. 

What  was  their  surprise  to  see  arise  aloft  before  them  a  complete  pyramid  of 
fragmentary  fish-bones.  The  hand  of  man,  remarks  the  journal,  no  doubt  amassed 
in  this  special  comer  all  the  relics  of  the  shells  and  fish-bones  which  the  hand  of 
time  had  turned  to  stone.  But  the  *  hand  of  man'  did  not  do  it  designedly ;  it  was 
the  result  of  a  circumstance  which  has  a  serious  significance  in  tbis  connection. 
The  osseous  pyramid  was  much  more,  doubtlessly,  tne  mere  mechanical  effect  of 
having  dropped  for  ages  these  monkish  relics  of  the  table  through  a  trap-hole. 
This  vast  cavem  was  evidently  never  to  be  entered.  What  other  relics  might 
these  greedy  fish-devourers  (and  therefore  devotees  of  sea-born  Venus)  have  had 
occasion  to  conceal  there  is  not  very  dubious.  Why  were  not  these  fossil  speci- 
mens examined  with  strict  minuteness  to  see  if,  possibly,  there  were  no  bones  to 
reveal  a  novel  sort  of  fish  ?  Ought  not  these  subterranean  caves,  which  are  a  com- 
mon appendage,  I  think,  to  monasteries,  be  examined  upon  such  occasions  with  a 
skilled  attention  ?  Not,  of  course,  for  the  petty  purpose  of  sectarian  recrimination, 
but  as  illustrative  historically  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
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We  are  not,  however,  done  as  yet  with  the  present  specimen.  The  proprietor 
went  on  to  order  this  bony  hillock  to  be  removed,  when  to  the  rear  of  it  gleamed 
out  a  mass  of  the  most  magnificent  stalactites.  One  of  the  workmen,  in  detach- 
ing some  of  these  stony  concretions,  broke  open  a  little  recess  in  the  wall,  in 
which  again  was  fonnd  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  ancient  coin.  This  discovery  is  a 
confirmation,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  it  might  appear,  of  the  above  interpret 
tation  of  the  cavern.  The  money  was  placed  there  by  the  builders,  as  we  do  still 
in  the  base  of  a  monument,  where  it  is  hoped  to  be  inaccessible  to  molestation  for 
an  eternity. 

It  is  not  this,  however,  which  has  thrown  the  French  numismatists  into  extasy ; 
it  is  not  the  import  of  the  cavemed  coin,  it  is  the  legends  and  antiquity.  Among 
the  pieces  are  found  several  Pertinaxes,  a  few  Trajans,  and  some  of  Severus,  all 
in  excellent  preservation  and  of  rare  beauty.  But  what  a  comment  might  not 
this  series  of  accidental  revelations  afford,  moreover,  upon  the  general  march  of 
human  knowledge  I  The  ennui  of  the  proprietor  conducted  to  the  cave,  the  cave 
to  the  odour,  the  odour  to  the  fish-bones,  these  in  turn  to  the  stalactites,  and  the 
stalactites  to  the  coins ;.  but  the  coins  may  serve  to  clear  some  dim  perplexity  of 
Roman  history,  which  would  of  course  react  again  upon  the  genersd  progress  of 
social  science ;  so  that  these  monks  of  the  Pyrenees  may  not  have  lived  merely 
to  eat  fish,  but  may  have  casually  been  not  useless  to  mankind  I 

M.  Woepcke  (of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres)  has  brought 
tck  light  a  Greek  manuscript  of  which  the  existence  was  unknown  to  the  learned. 
The  original  is  probably  lost,  but  an  Arabic  translation,  made  by  Abou  Othman, 
the  Damascene,  has  just  turned  up  in  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library. 
The  work  is  a  commentary  on  the  ten  books  of  the  Elements  of  EucUd.  The 
author,  whose  name  is  Valens,  is  posterior  to  Ptolemy,  and  is  perhaps  the  same 
personage,  somewhat  famous  as  an  astrologer,  anvl  known  by  the  name  of  Vettiua 
valens.  The  special  value  of  the  commentary  consbts  in  its  copious  references 
to  the  best  works  of  the  great  geometer  Apollonius.  M.  Woepcke  has  made  an 
extract  of  all  the  passages  of  this  description,  and  purposes  a  conjectural  restitu- 
tion of  the  writings  of  this  greatest,  except  Archimedes,  of  the  ancient  mathe- 
maticians. Apollonius,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  native  of  Pergamus  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  flourished  towards  the  year  244  before  Christ. 

The  following  discoveries  have  also  been  just  reported  to  the  same  Academy,  I 
mean  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  The  communication  was 
made  by  M.  Guigniant  in  a  letter  from  M.  Leon  Renier,  who  has  been  sent  by  the 
government  on  an  archseological  mission  to  Algeria. 

This  learned  traveller  writes  from  Th^bessa,  the  ancient  Thevesta.  This  an- 
tique locality  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  which  is  offered  to  the  explo- 
rations of  archseologists  in  French  Africa.  The  Roman  magnificence  is  there 
contrasted  by  its  vestiges  in  all  their  grandeur  with  the  hideous  misery  of  its 
present  state.  Frightful  masses  of  rubbish  cover  over  the  antique  monuments. 
The  world  is  ac(^uainted  with  its  temple  of  Esculapius,  of  which  some  fragments  of 
the  walls  stand  still  some  thirteen  metres  high ;  its  triumphal  arch,  which  M.  Renier 
conceives  to  be  in  a  condition  of  less  perfect  preservation  than  was  reported ;  its 
square  house ^  which  recalls  the  edifice  of  a  similar  name  at  Nimes,  and  which  was, 
like  it,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  rectangular  court,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
existing  still  in  part.  The  French  traveller  has  sent  to  Paris  the  most  graphic 
views  of  these  two  last  monuments.  The  buildings  of  the  ancient  Thevesta  were 
of  proportions  so  gigantic  that  the  inscriptions  of  their  dedication  were  fermed  of 
letters  over  afoot  high.  On  all  sides  yoameet  immense  blocks  bearing  four  or 
five  of  these  letters.  The  wall,  constructed  by  Salomon,  the  successor  of  Beli- 
sarius,  is  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation ;  and  this  is  to  be  resetted,  for  in 
this  work  of  the  barbarians  are  embedded  certainly  the  greatest  portion  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  ancient  Thevesta. 

Previously,  M.  Renier  had  made  an  excursion  into  the  mountains  which  extend 
between  Th^essa  and  Mdaourouch  (the  ancient  Medaurus).  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  beginning  of  the  able  epigraphist's  tour :  he  had  been  for  several  weeks 
back  already  exploring  Algeria.  He  went,  immediately  on  landing,  to  a  place 
some  thirty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Algiers,  about  half  way  between  Mdd^ah  and 
Boghar,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  Bei-otiaguia,  which  he  recognised 
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to  be  the  Tajiaramusa  of  the  itineraries.  This  locality  was  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  route  from  Csesarea  (Cherchel)  to  Rusucnrrum  (Dellis),  and  which  had  been 
hitherto  looked  for  in  the  M^tidja.  The  inscriptions  prove,  moreover,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tanaramusa  had  not  yet,,  in  the  reign  of  Gonlian  III.,  either  the 
rights  or  title  of  Roman  citizens. 

In  another  report  which  M.  Renier  has  addressed  sul>sequently  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  was  also  by  the  same  gentleman  communicated  to  the  Academy 
in  its  sitting  of  the  28th  of  January,  the  learned  traveller  informs  us  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  monuments  recorded  in  those  inscriptions  have  been  raised  by 
magistrates,  who  took  the  title  of  princeps.  Whence  this  able  epigraphist  con- 
cludes, with  probability,  that  this  district,  lying  on  the  confines  of  the  present 
Kabylia,  was  governed  by  native  chiefs  who  held  under  Roman  authority,  without 
being  on  that  account  either  citizens  or  magistrates  of  the  empire.  The  Roman 
dominion  was  therefore  then  no  better  established  in  this  division  of  Africa  than  is 
the  French  at  the  present  day — »  conclusion  corroborated  by  the  extreme  rarity  of 
Roman  ruins  in  the  Great  Kabylia. 

M.  Renier,  in  the  next  place,  returned  to  Lambesc,  which  he  had  visited  with 
such  happy  scientific  results  on  his  first  mission.  He  has  discovered  there  a 
goodly  number  of  new  Ladn  inscriptions,  which  were  turned  up  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Military  Penitentiary,  with  other  monuments^  of  which  one  has 
been  transmitted  to  Paris  by  way  of  specimen.  It  is  an  inscription  which  appears 
to  have  reference  to  the  worship  of  Esculapius,  and  which  informs  us  that  certain 
comicularii  (subaltern  officers  of  the  3rd  legion),  and  other  inferior  grades  of  the 
army  (speculatores  benefciarii,  &c>)>  had  consecrated  these  statues  or  statuettes  of 
gold  {imagines  cnireas).  This  epigraphic  monument  has  the  important  singularity  ot 
lumishing  us  several  names  of  unknown  military  offices.  The  name  of  each 
legionary  subaltern  is  followed  by  that  of  his  place  of  birth ;  and  we  see  by  this 
means  that  the  drd  legion  was  raised  throughout  all  Roman  Africa,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  learn  ako  many  names  of  places  before  unknown.  A  certain  C. 
Memmius  Victor  was  the  erector  of  this  ex  voto.  To  this  monument  M.  Renier 
has  joined  another  no  less  curiosity.  It  is  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  the  family 
of  the  three  Augustus,  Severus,  CaraceJla,  and  Geta.  The  two  personages  who 
presided  over  the  work  of  erection  are  L.  Caecilius  Urbinus,  who  is  titled  optio 
valetiidinarii,  and  an  ofitcer  of  armament  {armorum  custosX  The  title  of  optio  vale- 
tudinariif  that  is  to  say,  nurse-tender,  is  found  mentioned  in  Vegetius,  and  perhaps 
in  the  Digest. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  traveller  at  Czentina  el  Kadima  (the  Old  Con- 
stautia),  situated  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  new,  has  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  ancient  name  of  the  locality,,  which  is  Tiddis,  and  also  of  several  inscriptions  of 
extreme  interest.  Two  of  them  ffive  the  true  orthography  of  the  name  Collo 
(Mineroia  cAti//t«),.  and  that  of  Milim  {Saru  MUeti).  Two  others  lurmsh  sufficient 
data  to  establish  the  biography  of  one  of  the  most  important  personages  of  the  reigp 
-  of  Antoninus  Pius,  namely,  Q.  LolliiiSy  sumamed  Urbicus,  All  we  had  hitherto  known 
of  him  were  these  solitary  facts,  that  he  directed'  the  construction  of  a  portion  of 
the  great  waU  which  bounded  to  the  north  the  Roman  possessions  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  he  had  been  Prefect  of  Rome  at  an  epoch  which  Corsini  was  able  to  fix, 
but  with  a  loose  approximation.  M.  Renier  proposes  to  publish  a  complete  mono- 
graph of  this  personage. 
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OBITUARY. 

At  his  Episcopal  residence,  Dr.  John  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  de- 
ceased prelate  was  as  eminent  for  his  accomplishments  and  learning,  as  he  was 
estimable  for  the  piety  and  moderation  of  his  character.  When  at  Cambridge  he 
had  the  rare  distinction  of  winning  the  double  honour  of  senior  wrangler  and 
senior  medallist.  Dr.  Kaye,  in  1814,  was  elected  Master  of  Christ's  College ;  in 
1815  was  created  D.D.  by  royal  mandate;  and  in  1816,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity.  Some  of  the  lectures  delivered  from  this  chair  have  been  published, 
under  the  title  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  Tertullian 
and  of  Justin  Martyr.  The  theological  works  by  which  Dr.  Kaye's  name  is  most 
generally  known,  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history,  which  was  his  favourite  study, 
and  few  had  better  acquaintance  with  patristic  lore.  His  *  Account  of  the  Writings 
and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  and  his  '  Athanasius  and  the  Council 
of  Nice,'  attest  his  learning  and  research  on  such  subjects. — Literary  Gazette, 
Feb.  26th. 

Of  his  anonymous  writings  two  at  least  are  pretty  well  known  to  controversial 
readers, — ^the  *  Remarks  on  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures,'  and  the  *  Reply  to  the 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman.'  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Times  for  assigning 
these  works  to  the  late  prelate. — Athenentnif  Feb.  26th. 

Jan.  26th,  at  Notting  Hill,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the 
National  Temperance  Society. 

In  Oct.  1816  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  eyery  college 
examination  he  was  in  the  first  class.  In  the  Senate-House  he  took  his  degree  as 
mathematical  wrangler  in  1820,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  prize  given  by 
his  college  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  monu 
philosophy.  Mr.  Spencer's  labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  removal  of 
pauperism  and  intemperance,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  In  Sept.  1847  he  resigned  his  living  of 
Hinton  Charterhouse,  near  Bath,  resolving  to  seek  in  London  a  larger  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  since  his  residence  in  London  he  chiefly  dedicated  himself  to  the 
pulpit  and  the  temperance  platform.  He  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of 
civU  and  religious  liberty  and  of  social  reforms  which  this  age  has  produced.— 
Weekly  News, 

Oct.  16th,  at  Keyworth,  Leicestershire,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Lovett  Fraser.    Mr.  Fraser  was  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

He  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  and,  if  we  rightly  re- 
collect, was  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  establishing  the  printing-machine  of 
the  Times,  He  has  bequeathed  his  library  to  his  college,  together  with  a  sum  of 
money.to.be  applied  for  its  arrangement  and  preservation. — Gentleman* s  Maga- 
zine ^  March. 

On  the  27th  of  Sept.  last,  near  Lake  Tsad,  Dr.  Overweg,  another  hearty  traveller 
of  vigoirous  enterprise,  fell  a  victim,  at  the  age  of  80,  to  the  service  of  African 
exploration.  Dr.  Overweg  was  by  profession  a  geologist,  and  had  already  made 
some  advancement  in  his  pursuits,  when  a  feeling  of  self-devotion  to  the  cause  of 
geographical  discovery  prompted  him  to  accompany  Dr.  Richardson,  as  naturalist, 
to  Central  Afriea. 

He  was  a  man  of  kind  and  unassuming  manners,  and  his  ofiicial  despatches 
testify  of  a  mind  remarkably  clear  and  precise. — Literary  Gazette,  Feb.  26th. 

In  his  74th  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  Pastor  of'^the  Lidependent  Church 
in  Friar  Lane,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Gilbert  studied  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Williams  at  Rotherham. 
As  an  author  he  did  not  appear  so  frequently  before  the  public  as,  with  his  fine 
and  subtle  talents,  and  most  respectable  literary  attainments,  he  would  have  been 
justified  in  doing.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pamphlets,  or  single  diseonrses, 
and  occasional  contributions  to  the  pages  of  iJie  Eclectic  Review  and  other 
periodicals,  we  are  aware  of  but  two  principal  productions  of  his  pen,  viz.  a 
'  Memoir  of  Dr.  Williams,'  and  the  '  Ghnstian  Atonement,'  marked  by  a  similarity 
in  style  and  treatment  to  the  manner  of  that  profound  metaphysician. —  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Feb. 

At  Lyndon,  March  9,  after  a  short  illness,  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  His  services 
to  the  cause  of  classical  education  were  of  considerable  value.  Under  his  super- 
intendence many  works  were  published,  by  which  important  researches  and  com- 
ments of  continental  scholars  were  introduced  to  English  students. 
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.THE    RIVERS    OF    DAMASCUS.* 

^  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel?'  Such  was  the  indignant  reply  of 
Naaman  when  God's  prophet  told  him  to  wash  in  Jordan  that  he 
might  be  cleansed  from  his  leprosy.  Where  are  these  rivers  now  ? 
Near  three  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the  words  were 
uttered.  Powerful  empires  have  been  established  and  have  passed 
away  during  the  interval ;  and  proud  cities  have  risen  to  glory 
and  to  fame,  and  have  crumbled  again  into  ruin.  But  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  which  changes  dynasties  and  prostrates  the  proudest 
monuments  of  man's  ffenius,  effects  but  little  change  in  the  features 
of  nature.  While  B  albek's  grandeur  is  faded,  and  Jerusalem's 
beauty  is  gone,  Lebanon  is  still  that  goodly  mountain  which  Moses 
saw  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  Hermon  raises  its  hoary  head  on 
high  as  when  the  Psalmist  celebrated  it  in  son^.  Thoi^h  so 
many  centuries  have  passed,  therefore,  since  the  Aoana  and  Phar- 
par were  spoken  of,  yet  we  may  look  for  them  to-day  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  geographer  would  have  done  in  the  days 
6f  Naaman. 

■  ■II  I  1  I      I         I  I      1     I  I  I  I  -    .        » I       I     I    I  I    11  III!  »      1         I  I     1 

*  As  it  seems  desirable  that  an  article  of  this  nature  should  have  its  information 
anthenticated  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  we  may  state  that  we  owe  it  to  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  M.A.,  who  has  been  for  some  years  a  missionary  at  Da- 
mascus and  has  travelled  much  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Further  communications 
are  expected  fh>m  the  same  hand, 
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It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  while  soores  c^  travellers  pass 
yearly  through  Damascus,  these  rivers  have  hitherto  received, 
even  from  the  most  accurate  of  them,  but  a  passing  and  indistinct 
notice.  Their  scenery  and  their  character  nave  never  yet  been 
described,  their  sources  have  been  m^-e  objects  of  coniecture, 
and  the  lakes  into  which  they  empty  their  waters  confesaedty 
unknown. 

There  are  just  two  rivers  of  any  note  or  importaaoe  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Damasbud.  These  are  the  Barada  and  th«  'Awaj;  aiid 
the  careful  observer  cannot  resist  the  conclinion  thait  these  are  the 
rivers  referred  to  bv  Naaman.  They  are  both  within  the  territory 
which  was  then  called  by  the  naflae  of  theOity.  It  is  to  be  remem-> 
bered  also  that  it  is  rivers^  and  not  fountains,  that  are  mentioned ; 
and  that  these  rivers  he  compares  with  another  river — the  Jordan. 
We  cannot  think,  as  some  would  have  it,  that  Naaman  would 
institute  a  comparison  between  a  fountain  and  a  river,  or  that 
he  would  eaU  a  fountain  a  river,  or  a  fountain  and  a  river 
two  rivers. 

The  only  question,  then,  of  any  difficulty  is.  Which  is  the  Abana 
and  which  is  the  Pharpar?  Now  it  would  seem  natural  that  the 
more  important  stream  would  be  mentioned  first;  and  it  would 
also  seem  natural  that  the  stream  with  which  an  inhabitant  of 
Damascus  would  be  most  familiar  would  also  be  mentioned  firsti 
A  Damascene  of  the  present  day  would  never  put  the  'Awaj  before 
the  Barada  in  speaking  to  a  stranger.  The  latter  is  by  far  th^ 
most  important  river ;  and,  besides,  some  branch  of  it  meets  him 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  he  hears  the  murmurs  of  foun- 
tains supplied  by  it  in  every  dwelling.  Should  this  be  taken  for 
argument,  we  would  say  at  once  that  the  Abana  is  now  the  Baradav 
It,  and  it  alone,  flows  through  the  city,  the  other  river  being  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  more  convincing,  perhaps,  than 
these,  which  go  to  establish  the  same  opinion.  The  name  of  the 
first  river  aeferred  to  by  Naaman  is,  in  the  sacred  text,  m3K^ 
Abana^  but  the  Qeri  reading,  which  it  is  well  known  the  Jews 
preferred  to  the  other,  is  nDDM>  ^mana,^-*  the  meaning  of  this 
word  being  The  JPerenniaL  In  Cant.  iv.  8,  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  mountain  called  Amana,  and  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Shenir  and  Hermon.  Gesenius,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon^ 
observing  the  similarity  in  name,  says,  under  the  word  Amana: 
^  N.  pr.  (the  proper  name)  fluvii  perennia  in  Antiliban&scaturientis 
et  Damascum  irrigantis,  2  Reg.  v.  12,  a  quo  ilia  ipsa  Libani  pars 
idem  nomen  adoptavit.'     In  the  'Synopsis  Crit.  Sacr.,'^  it  is 

^  Poli  Synop.  Crit.  Sac,  Owit.  iv.  8. 


slated  that^  >  Axxianiis^  which  is  klsb  called  Abanus,  is  a  mountain 
in  Syria  which  takes  its  name  from  a  river/  The  similarity  of 
name  suggests  w  similarity  of  locality,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  other  ^ound  for  the  opinions  abore  stated,  I  am  inclined, 
however^  on  the  whole,  to  acknowledge  at  least  their  very  strong 
probability.  Naw  the  mountain  Amana  is  distinguished  from 
Hermon  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  And,  admitting  the  above  reasoning,  the* 
mountain  Amaxift:  takes  its  name  from  the  river ;  that  river,  there- 
fore, most  be  locally  connected  with  some  mountain  other  than 
Uermon^  But  the  river  'Awaj  takes  its  rise  high  up  on  the 
eaatem  side  ot  Hermon,  and  we  consequently  infer  that  this  cannot 
be  the  Abana,  and  are  shut  in  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Abana  or 
Amana  and  Barada  are  identical,  it  having  its  source  in  Anti- 
lebanon,  a  day's  journey  north  of  Hermon. 

This- opinion  is  not  hew.  Munro  suggested  it  in  1833,  and 
said  that  the  ^Awaj  was  the  ancient  Pharpar,  and  the  Barada  the 
Abana.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  adds  his  valu- 
able testimony,  and  gives  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  it.^*  The  Barada  was  called  the  Chrysorrhoas  by  the  Greeks, 
and  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  ^  and  Ptolemy,  ®  and  also,  I  think,  by 
Strabo. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  great  chain  of  Antilibanus  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertUe  plain.  .  Its  northern  end  is  covered  with  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  that  surround  the  village  of 
Zebedany.  On  the  west  it  is  shut  in  by  dark  rugged  mountains 
with  rocky  sides  and  jagged  tops.  Along  its  eastern  side  runs  a 
loftier  range.  On  the  south  the  ground  rises  gradually;  and 
beyond  th^  is  a  confused  mass  of  black  and  bare  mountain  sum- 
mits, overtopped  in  the  distance  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon. 

The  plain  is  eight  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  three. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  its  western  side,  about  half-way 
down  it,  is  a  little  lake  some  three  hundred  yards  long,  by  fifty 
broad.  This  is  the  fountain  of  the  Barada*  The  river  flows  from 
it  in  a  north-east  direction,  but  soon  sweeps  round  a  rising  ground 
en  whidi  are  a  few  ruins,  and,  turning  southward,  continues  its 
course  to  the  end  of  the  plain.  Two  very  small  fountains,  higher 
Hp  in  the  plain,  empty  their  waters  into  it  in  a  little  united  stream. 
The  river  of  Zebedany,  which  has  its  source  at  'Ain  Hawar,  two 
hours  farther  up,  falls  into  the  Barada  only  in  winter ;  the  water 
being  exhaust^  during  the  summer  in  the  irrigation  of  the 
BOrdiem  portion  of  the  plain.  Through  the  plain  the  Barada  has* 
an  easy  current,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  in  width.     On  reaching- 

the  extremity  of  the  plain,  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  dashes- 

-  II  III         III        ■  I       1 1 1 1    I    .  I  ■     ■     1 .     1 1 1 1  I  ■    -  «       I     ■ 

•  •  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vi.  p.  371.  '^  V\m,  v.  18.  •  Ptol.  v.  15. 
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overaclif  aopae  thirty,  feet  in  hei^ti  and  ,entei3,a>ql^e  gorge, 
wliich'iiere  diyides  tW  mun '  chain  o£^ntIIebatiq<i.  ,- Just  |k^ye, 
tfie  j»aterfall  it  receives  ».  winter,  gt^am  fronij  the  soiitb,  imipt^, 
diately  below  wbidi  it  was  onoe  e}»nae(L  <  t?  ft  RoQup'  btj^niv 
An  aqu^iict  was  also  conducted  in  ancient  pjneSjtflpnffjt^  in^^ 
banlt,  and  carried  pposs^ihe  b^  of  thewinteratreafly  TAs  TOW^ 
of  these  w^rks  may  still  D^  seen.  ,■  .  ;[■,.,,•,.','    .    , 

After  entering  tlie  gorge,  the  river  daanea  onwiu^,  a,fwiii^g 
torrent,  struggling  with  fallen  rocia  and  proj^^t^ng  n«ged  p^si, 
The  ravine  increases  in  grandeur  as  you  proceed,  i  Tne  &qwiingt 
cli0  OQ  ea(^  side  rise  higher  and  high^.  T^e^rgad  ia  carn^ 
ftlong  th^  Jeft  bajjt,  nqw  hewn  throu^  the  boQ;  rjfck,  and  now 
sweeping  round  a  projecting  clifF.  On  the  left,  ajwve  :tli^  jpail, 
are  traces  of  an  aqueduct^  once  t^nelled  along  the  moitntaiii  M^e, 
but  now  exposed  by  the  falling  of  the  pock.  In  paasi^igv'ft^  ^P'^fl 
thetn^veller  can  see  no  outlet  for  die  torrent  that.nwolyid^es 
irom  rock  to  roc^  at  hia  Feet.  Directly  in  front  rises  a  precipitaus 
nvJuotJUD-side  more  thai]  a  thousand  feet  in  height  On  each  ^de 
mountains  no  less  steep  aqd  lofty  shut  him  in.  But  adyanting  a 
few  paces  through  an  excavatioo,  he  perceiyes  .the  d«ep  g^irge 
through  which,  rushes  the  stream  after  turning  a  sharp,  angle  to- 
the  left.  And  hero  a  view  opens  up  to  him  which  BOipassea  in 
grandeur  and  interest  that  which  he  has  left.  The  Jiver,  g.ftw 
^inutes  below,  again  turns  to  the  right,  and  the  view  ia  shut  in  as 
before.  But  now,  along  the  precipitous  mountain-side,  on  tie  |eft 
bank,  he  sees  immense  excayations  for  roadways  and  a<iuedu^ 
with  here  and  there  the  sculptured  opeiung^  to  sepulchral  cayes,  to 
which  access  is  obtained  by  long  flights  of  steps  newia  in,  lji&  199k.' 
This  is  the  iiecropplis  of  the  ancient  AhUa.  .         /        \ 

Croaaing  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  pursuing  for  a  fewi  jniuutt!?. 
a  narrow  [lati  hpwn  put  along  the  r^ht  "bank,  the  (raveller  paflsps 
through  another  deep  cutting.  In  five  minutes  more  he  ^ehes: 
the  little  village  of  Suk-Wadj-Barada.  This  is  the  site  ,of  |the 
nii[ai.'iit  c'Jty,.,,  .,    ,      !  I         .       I  .    r   ■ 

The  histoiy.bf  tlu!  plaqe  is,  involved  in  some  degree, o(  bbscu-. 
rity;  aiid  from  arguments  drawn  from  statements  of  Jpsephufiiin 
reference  )»  it,  doubts  have  been  cast  pn  the  acci»aoj.  of  the  nar- 
rative given  by  the  evangelist  Luke.  I  will  endeavour  to  detwl 
briefly  all  that  history  tells  us  about  it  1  will  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  a  careful  considerataon  aod  camparieon 
01  thei  various-  references  nnck  to  Abila  W  Josephus  tends  to 
eetaldi^  the  truth  of  Luke's,  words,  that  *Lysanias  was  tetrardi 
of  Abilene,.'  ,  ,  ' 

About  sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Ptoleury  tiie  Bon  of 
Menneus  v^s  king  or  g;oye^or  of  Chalcis  and  th^  district  attached 
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toil.'  'Chye'is'wasaituiited  in  the'  great  plain  of  Coelosyria,  at 
thte  ftkit  of  AntiUjlianon,  and  alwut  twenty  miles  south  of  B'albek 
of  Heliopolia. »,'  The  tountry  attached  to  it  comprised  the  whole 
sottthem  ridgS  of  Antilebanon,  from  Coelosyria  to  the  plain  of 
Dailiascas^  and  ihcliided  Hertnon  and  Paneas,  afterwards  Caesarea 
PMIi^jti,  'on  the  south ;  while  on  the  east  of  Hermon  it  perhaps 
extended  over  Batanea,  AuranitiB,  and  TrachMjitia. ''  Ptoleioy  is 
gpcfteli  of  ftS  testless  and  tiirbtilent,  and  for  this  reason  obnoxious 
to  Iftt!  pei^ftj'  of  Oaihakius,  who  sought  by  foreign  jud  to  drive- 
biUd'fr6m  ms  kingdom,' 'blit  Vere  Unsucc^ful.  His  position  was^ 
^feculiaHy  fitted  tor  annciying  and  plundering  the  Da'niascene$, 
litioti  whoifi  he  oould  aiddemy  descend  fronl  the  wild  defiles  or 
Ixi^  neighbdtuirie  mountaiDs.      '  | 

''tTpon  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  Vis  son  J^saniait  succeeded  hini, ' 
He  IS  skid  to  haVe^  removed  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Abila, 
wliich  for  thAt  reason^  and  to  distingiiish  it  from  other  Syriaa 
cities  of  the  same  ilkme,  *a8  called  the  Abila  of  Lmanias.  TTiia 
statement  is  inade  ik  tlie  '  Synopsis  Crit.  Sac.,'  under  Luke  iii.  I, 
ind  PfoWmy  is  cittfd  as  authority.  I  have  now  no  means  of 
ri&rring  to  Pftlemy,  and  cannot  therefore  either  assert  or  deny 
its  Accuracy.  "  As  "quotfed  by  Helanfl,  however,  Ptolemy  simply, 
diiys;'"  *  Abila'  qognomine  Lusanion,' |'  which  would  leave  the 
ifiatter  as  it  is'  in  Josephiis.' '  In  accordance  witli  the  common 
practice  of  fliai  period,  the  whole  province  over  which  Lysanias  rulied, 
took  the  general"  liame  of  the  Atmeeor  kingdom  of  lit/ganias^"' 

'  Lysanias  having  been  murdered  through  .the  artifices  of  C^eo- 
^tra  atx)Ut  {hb  year  36  B.C.,  the  kingdoip  renuuned  for  a  conai- 
derEihl'^'iimfe'teithout  a  regular  governor;  and  the  revenues  wer^ 
drawn  for  a  few  years  by  the  cruel  and  voluptuous  (uiceh.  After 
Ker  death  tte  kingdom  was  hired  and  farmed  by  /enotlorus,  a 
dielebrated  robl)er,'perhap  the  same  spoken  of  by  otrabo.  "Wislir, 
frig,  Tjo^ever^'  to  augi&^i;  his  limited  revenues,  he  allied  himself. 
to  th6  banditti  that  then  inhabited  the  strong  and  intricate  defiles 
of  Trac}ioniti8.  His  territory  was,  in  conset^uenoe,  wrested  from 
him' by  C^satj  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great;  about  20  b.c.  " 

"  H^riJdJ'iit  his  will,  wluch  was  ratified  by  the  Boman  emperor, 
bequeathed  the  districts  oCGauloniti^  Trachonitis,  and  Paneas  );p., 
His  sori'pHilipj'.B.c.  4.  ■  Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  the  pro-, 

""jiMep.'Aiit.^.«,  9;  xir.aii-.  and  cIwpK  Vfi:  4,  ud  all.  T. ' 

<.*  TbaiiteefCaBlcdfliisBdTidfiinGed.    iUu«lia1«  lotbelefl^cif  Aeiondfrom 

BjByrput.  to  DajjiMCM,  auA  half  an  hour  nc«th-«»«  of  tk^  little  village  Of  Mtjdel 
'Anjat-.  Tbe  utf  walls  and  thefeundations  of  Boine  large  Btructnrea  can  still  be 
tntoed.  Nettrthe  ruing  iiB  fine  fountain,  one  ofthe  sources  of  the  ancieiitL«o(it«B, 
•  ^  jMep.«T.  V«t  lailila.     '    '.  '    .;  '  Jo»ep,  Wars,  I,  1^  I.- 

■  '  Belaiul,  Ptjes.  p.  a«o "^  Jtoaep.,Aiit.  »,^.  10,  ^.,  .     ,/ 

^  Josep.  Ami  xV.  to;  I. "Id.  xvli.  8,  l.ttndLnkeiii.  1. 
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vince  of  Abilene,  nor  does  be  tell  to  wbom  It  wfis  given,  though 
he  expressly  states  that  only  a  certain  part  of  the  house  of  Zeno^ 
dorus  was  subject  to  Philip,  p  Two  tmngs  arq  especially  wdrthy 
of  notice  in  this  statement,  as  tending  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
words  of  the  sacred  historian.  First :  What  Josephus  formerly 
called  the  house  of  Lysanias^  from  its  then  late  ruler,  he  now 
calls  the  house  of  Zenodonts,  after  its  last  governor.  Second :  A 
certain  part  being  spoken  of  as=  given  to  Philip,  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  remaining  part,  namely  the  province  of  Abilene, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  some  oth<»*  person ;  and  this  person, 
Luke  tells  us,  was  Lysanias.  .  And  heiuie,  likewise,  do  we  con- 
clude, that  when  Josephud^  speaks  at  an  after  period,  not  of  the 
.whole  hmise  of  ZenodoruSy  but  of  the  district  of  Abilene  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  parts  of  it,  and  says  that  ^if— this  district 
pf  Abilene — '  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,'  he  refers  not  to 
,the  first  Lysanias,  whose  ilame  he  had  never  in  any  way  connected 
with  Abila,  but  to  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by  Luke.  And  the 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  above  referred  to,  even  if  correct,  cannot 
in  any  way  affect  our  argument ;  for  though  the  city  of  Abila 
may  nave  taken  the  name  of  the  first  Lysanias,  this  does  not 
warrant  us  in  stating  that  the  province  of  Abila,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  house  or  kingdom  of  Lysanias,  *  had  been  the 
tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.'  In  fact  the  narrative  of  Josephus  is 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion,  imless  we  regard  the  Lysanias 
jgovemor  of  Chalcis  and  the  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene  as  two 
distinct  persons. 

.  A  period  of  thirty  years  intervened  between  the  time  when 
Philip  became  tetrarch  and  the  time  when  he  is  referred  to  by 
Luke.  After  this  he  ruled  seven  years,  and  died  a.  d.  33.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Lysanias  is  not  given ;  and  till  four  years 
after  this  period  there  is  no  further  account  of  Abilene.  Caligula 
then  gave  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  to  Agrippa  the  grandson  of 
Herod.  "^  Claudius,  some  years  afterward,  confirmed  him  in  the 
government,  and  renewed  tne  gift  of  the  Abila  of  Lysanias. '  On 
the  death  of  Agrippa,  a.d.  44,  Judea  was  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  but  to  his  youthful  son  Herod,  the  emperor  gave  a  few 
years  afterward  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis.  •  Four  years  later, 
Josepfau3  says  that,  'Claudius  bestowed  upon  Agrij^a  the  tetrarchy 
of  Philip  and  Batanea,  and  added  to  it  Tradbomtis  with  Abila, 
which  last  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias ;  but  he  took  from 
him  Chalds.'  * 
,   The  name  Abila  we  afterwards  find  on  some  of  the  ancient 

Itineraries  and  Geographical  Tables.  **     The  date  of  these,  iow-: 

» «  ^  ■  ■  - ■«   .  .  ■  .1       ...     I  I   I.I    .  -  —  - 

P  Josep.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  4.  ^  Id.  ch.  vi.  10.    .  '  Id.  six.  5,  1. 

*  Jd.  XX.  5,  2«  .  *  Id.  ch.  viL  1.  "  Keland,  pp.  311  and  893. 
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^yer»  J6  somewhat  uncertain,  and  I  do  not  therefore  refer  to  them 
here,  ag  they  will  .be  cited  belaw. 

Abila  was  the  $eat  of  a  bishopric  during  9ome  of  the  early 
centurie9  of  the  Cbristiau  era.  It  was  ranked  under  the  Patriarcn 
of  Aiitioch,  and  iu  the  province  of  Phcemda  of  L^xmon.  The 
cities  of  this  proyince  a^e  thus  ranked  in  the  ^  Notitia  Ecdesiastica' 
arranged  and  published  by  Carolus  A.  S.  Paulo : — 

1.  Edesa  Metropolis. 

2.  Loadicea. 
8.  Heliopolis. 

4.  Abilla. 

5.  Damascus ;  &c.  * 

The  names  of  at  least  three  of  its  bishops  haye  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  records  of  synods  and  councils.  In  the  sixth 
act  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  met  in  the  year  a.d.  451, 
is  found  the  name  JordcmeB^  Bishop  of  Abila.  ^  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  century,  Joannes^  Bishop  of  Abila,  signed  the  synodi- 
cal  epistle  sent  to  uie  emperor  Leo.  *  And  in  the  year  a.d.  518, 
another  bishop,  Alexander ^  is  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justin.  ■ 

In  the  year  of  the  Hejira  13  (a.d.  634),  immediately  after  the 
taking  of  Damascus  by  the  Muslems,  some  of  the  Arabic  historians 
give  a  graphic  account,  of  an  attack  then  made  on  the  Christians 
of  Abila  by  Abdullah  Ibn-J&fer,  aided  by  the  renowned  KhfiJed. 
There  then  lived  in  the  convent  of  that  city  a  priest  widely  cele- 
brated for  sanctity  and  learning.  An  annual  fair,  having  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  pilgrimage,  was  held  at  his  residence 
at  Easter.  This  was  the  great  mart  for  the  luxuries  of  Northern 
Syria,  Devout  Christians  from  far  and  near  regularly  assembled 
here  to  honour  the  saint,  obtain  his  blessing,  and  make  gain. 
The  pious  followers  of  the  Prophet  had  just  completed  the  plunder 
of  Damascus,  and  were  looking  round  the  neignbouring  cities  for 
a  fair  opportunity  to  extend  their  faith  and  gratify  their  passions. 
A  renegade  Christian  brought  the  joyful  intdligence  of  the  assem- 
blage at  Abila.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Abdullah,  with  five 
hundred  veterans,  fell  suddenly  on  the  unoffending  Christians. 
The  Moslems,  however,  well  nigh  paid  the  penalty  ^of  their  wan- 
ton attack.     The  daughter  of  the  Prefect  of  Tripoli  had  come. 


■    *<!■*      l^fc^A^^^J^l 


*  Notitia  Bodesiastica  in  Qeographia  Sae.  Aue.  C.  A.  S.  fattlo,  Amfterdam, 
1703,  p.  60. 

y  Id.  294.      >  'Id. 

•  Bibl.  Sac.  T.  S5.  In  this  article  on  Abila,  Dr.  Robinson  treats  its  history  vith 
^is  usual  ability.  His  conclusions  agr^e  with  those  advanoed  abore;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  guarantees  for  their  truth  when  one,  who  is  as  justly  celebrated  for  his 
aci^te  disenmination  aa  for  his  profound  learning,  gives  them  to  the  public. 


irith  a  guard  of  five  thousand  hovsd,  to  aUain  4he  Ucssing'of  the- 
saintly  priest  before  her  marriage.  The  attack. cf  the  Miislemdi 
was  resisted  by  h^  guaards^  and.  £eir  little  band  ^as  aooti  hemihed 
in,  and  ahnost  reduced  to  despair.  But  when'hope^hkd  f^reU-Bigh' 
gone,  Ehaled's  voice  was  heard  behind^  A  swift  meseeraier  had 
carried  to  him  an  account  of  the  danger  of  Abdnlkh.  He  gal-^ 
loped  witih  a  diosen  band  to  the  reseue,  and  fell'wiih  his  ^mstoB* 
tomed  fury  on  the  Christians^  whom  he  soon-  voutedwith  gveat 
slaughter.  The  followers  -of  the  Prophet  returned  to  Damttscosl 
cbvered  with  glory  and  laden  with  spoil.  The  fair  bride,  after 
witnessing  the  death  of  her  father,  waa  led  away  ablong  the-cajH 
tiyes,  and  forced  to  exchange  a  Christiati  for  a  Musfem  locd.  ^ 
This  is  the  last  reference  I  find  to  Abila  in  andent  history* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  precisely  fixed  by  the  Itineraries^ 
of  Antomine,  and  of  the  ^  Pentinger  Tables.'  ^  The  f(dloiwmg  are  ( 
extracts  bom  these  invaluable  documents  t^—  *    *  • 

Itin,  Anton.  Peuting,  TaS. 

Hemesa.  Eliopoli. 

Laudicia,  M.  P.  xviii.  Abita,  M.  P.  xixii. 

Lybo,  M.  P.  xxxii.  Damasco,  M.  F.  xviil. 

Heliopoli,  M.  P.  xxxii. 

^6eto,  H.  P.  xxxviii.  '     " 

Damasco,  M.  P.  xviii. 

The  position  of  the  dty  is  here  accurately  fixed  as  on  the  lead- 
ing rcMid  ^between  HeUopoUs  and  Damascus,  and  ei^teen  B^man 
miles  from  the  latter.  The  village  of  Stlk-Wady-Barada  coirc- 
sponds  exactly  with  that  distance.  It  is  now  reckoned  five  hours' 
ordinary  travelling  from  Damascus.  The  ancient  name,  too»  still 
lingers  about  this  spot.  On  the  summit  of  a  lofly  hiU.  which  rises 
ahnost  perpendicnlarly  immediately  on  the  south  side  of  the  viU^, 
is  an .  ancient  ruin,  and  beside  it  a  gigantic  tomb  caUq^  £abr 
Habd — the  Tomb  of  Abil.  .  The  ruin  is  now  almost  completely 
prostrate ;  but  tiie  nature  of  the  workmanship,  as  seen  in  the 
foundations,  and  large  hewn  stones  scattered  around,  show  that  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  Homan  age.  The  building  was  oblong, 
fourteen  yards  long  by  seven  wide.  At  the  east  end  was  tpi^ 
door,  and  before  it  a  small  portico,  the  columns  of  which  have 
fallen  and  rolled  down  the  precipice  to  the  river  side  below.  The 
character  of  the  whole  ruin,  and  the*  fact  that  the  door  was  in  the 
east  end,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  temple,  and  not  a  church 
as  Pocock  affirms.  No  inscription  is  now  visible,  but  the  dtone 
contaimng  it  may  have  fallen  down  the  mountain  side.  This  is 
still  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Muslems.    In  andent  times  it  is 

^  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens.  ^  Reland,  Pales,  pp.  311  and  393. 


saift  tb'baxre  b^nir^wmsilM'by^^HiriftdBiiBifidieid.  '  From  the  ftumntit 
thei^  isi^cbmniaMitfg  view  of  the  surrocnidiii^'eomttiy.:  -The 
i«iindiiig8:of -<^e  Saiada'cain  be  tnu^d'  tl^  nfountaitis  tifU 

it  passes  tb^  tkst<ra^iiie^ -  and  eftiters  ibe  plain'  of  DemiikSMiB^ 

<  Gni;he*le£l>'baiik^the  Barada,  bigb^above  tiie  modem  bHdgiey: 
arbit^iof  tlie>  moaft  itateiestihg  i^niainB  of-  antiquity.     iEIaviti^' 
climbed  ^p  foir  some  minutes  am(tng  buge  masses  of  roclt)  ^wfai^ 
tbe  m&BX  aS  centuries  baa  se{)arated  nrom  tbe  firbwiking  cli^  above^  - 
I  readed  a  apakaoos'  road  ht^wni  in  tb^  solid  t6A:^    its  breadth '  h 
twdnfe  Seet,  and  tbe  total>  length  t)f  the  outtii^  a.  btindred'  and ' 
fifiy-yards^    Hbe.wall'f^  rook^on  the  left  is  generally  4)fgreatr^ 
beij^bt^  but  '(XL  tbe  tight,*  next  tbe  rirei')  tbeife  •  me  ^^^  ^P^" ' 
spaces  ooca^ned  by  tbei  inequality  of  the  predpioe.    Ine  road 
leads  to>  the  edsge  of  aa  overfaangiiig  cliff  some  thirty  feet  in  height* 
It  Tsa&ifiDFiiiidrlyy  n6  doubt,  carried  along  on  arches  or  cQlumns* 

On  the  north  wall  of  this  exoavation  are  two  Latin  inscriptions^ 
each  occurring  in  ^a  different  place.  Thesse  inscriptions  have 
been  often  printed,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  yet  witji  perfect 
accuracy.  Xwp^  veifsiijps  of  , them  are  give^ji  m  tne  'Bibliotheca 
Sacra,'  an4;.thes^,  injtb  ,the  able  comment  of  IJre^dept  yVoolsey, 
enables  tbe  antiquarian  to  arrive  at  the  trutdi.  ,  As  the  iqacriptions 
are  important,  1  give  a  copy  which  I  took  with  great  .care,  and 
believe  to  be  correct : — 

;.:  ',1  liffi    i<>  2lM?.     '     '.    '    ■         II 

•iP&O'Hik'I^V^VS  <-  IMtPC'ABfiMAVBJDAKNyaKINVS 

-I'MP^AlPlai'AliTOKr^  '  A'VOA-KM'BinlACVflTt'U  i      .     • 

-NTB^rvilitrMVO'  -iMt»cAB'8iiAT]t]siiVi:avsAvaAa  ' 

'i;Viri^S-«MfAXlrMVS       •   MENTACVS  VIAM' FiVMlIltg  ■•••• 

-^tj^<}liltiPt       '  riABRVTTAM    INlJEKfilSO 

'QV101»*BK'1   in  ■  MOWtE  KESl'tTVEBVif'T  •?£«   '      '    ■ 

*      iVi^rVTV'S    '    ■  IVtVteRVMLEGPR!PRPROVtJrC' 

SYBETAMICVMSVvi 


I 
INPENDIIsABILElSlOllVM 

I  ■  —  -  ■  < '  I  ■ '-  " 


These  iijuacnption^  leave  no  doubt  of  thp  proximity  of  the  pity  of, 

.,In;ime4iately  belpw  the  road,. and  running  parallel. to  it»  is  an. 
a^uqduct  aJbo  hewn  in  the  rock.  It  is  abput  two  feet  and  a  half . 
wjide  by.  four  high.  In  some  places  it  is  open  above,  the  cut^ting 
bqing  not  IjCSS  than  twelve  feet  deep.  Through  this  1  passed  to 
thi^  precipice  at  the  termination  oFthe  road.  Here  8tQod>  in, 
MaundreU's, day,. some  heavy  pillars, ^  the  fraCTienjts of  which  aj:e,.. 
now.  strewn  along  the  river's  ba^k  below.  They  were  perha^a 
intended  to  support  the  roadway,  as  there  is  no  space  for  feven  a 

■        i^^ii^— i  n>i      ill        »n      iiiii* it..  I  ,i«ini|i«»»      «iii4».p.»<-|i«n«w 

^  Maundrell,  p.  134. 
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Bmall  building.    Beside  these  fragmehlB^  on  a  slab  which  once 
formed  the  door  of  a  tomb,  is  the  following  inscription : — 
€  A  N  -  C  O  A  O.Y  K  I 

MHTPYT  OCYIOC 

H  C  €  0  M  K  €  N 

In  passing  along  from  the  aqueduct,  I  observed  a  narrow  road 
on  the  left,  in  part  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  winding  up  a  wild  gorge 
by  a  series  or  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  I  followed  its 
course,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  reached  extenfeive  quarries. 
Returning  by  the  same  way,  I  traced  the  great  road  and  the  aque- 
duct as  they  wind  along  below  the  sepulchral  caves.  I  was  able 
to  trace  them  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile»  now  supported  by 
strong  mason-wort,  and  now  timnelled  and  hewn  in  the  rock. 
Where  they  appeared  to  have  terminated,  I  found  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Fragments  of  coliunns, 
massive  foundations,  and  heaps  of  hewn  stones  are  scattered  along 
the  river  side,  half  buried  in  the  soil.  On  the  summit  of  a  little 
hill  considerably  farther  down,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  village 
Comparatively  modem,  but  built  out  of  the  materials  of  more 
ancient  and  imposing  structures.  The  ruins  extend  for  more  than 
a  mile  along  this  left  bank,  and  at  their  termination  near  the 
little  villa^  of  Kefr-el-'Awamid  (Kefr  of  the  Pillars),  are  the 
remains  of  a  temple  and  other  buildings.  The  principal  part  of 
Abila  seems  to  have  stood  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  dwelling  here  the  road  and  aqueduct  were  constructed.. 
I  forded  the  river  with  much  diflSculty  below  the  village  of  Sftk, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  right  bank  and  the  village  itself  for 
remains  of  antiquity.  I  found  many,  but  chiefly  in  the  walls  and 
courts  of  the  modem  houses.  From  a  large  stone  in  the  wall  of  a 
mill,  which  stands  on  the  very  brink  of  the  stream,  I  copied  the 
following  fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  I  believe  has  never 
before  been  noticed.  A  few  lines  at  the  beginning  are  totally 
defaced.  The  first  line  here  given  is  not  immediately  connected 
.with  that  which  follows : — 

I  N  O  Yv  I  O  I  AYVO 

P  KO  Y  P  I  O     M  AXX/ 

AO  Y€  Y€(?)€  B  W  N  A  I 

PONAAPIANTA 

«OYAN€eK€»NYT 

T€€AYTOYKArY 

Al  KO  C  KA IT€  I     N  O  Y 

TOY€(?)     n^    AAICIOY 

;  On  another  stone  brought  from  near  this  spot  to  Damascus  by 
the  late  French  consul,  is  the  following  inscription,  which  is  impor- 
tant as  containing  the  name  of  a  bishop — Joannes — perhaps  the 
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very  same  Joann^  who  signed  '^the  synodical  epistle  referred  to 
above : — 

€niTO:^^nWTAIOY 

IU)ANNO¥€niCK  /Ar/t\ 

HMlONTO¥l€PAnO\ 

0€IVIBOXOC€n  XA  KCO  9 

€NMA€CIU)T0¥U)O€ 


€TO¥C I N AS    IB 

•  Such  is  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  the  Abila  of  Ly- 
sanias.  Its  glory  and  its  name  are  gone.  The  most  conspicuous 
memorials  of  its  past  greatness— the  tombs  which  its  proud  inha- 
bitants hewed  out  for  themselves  high  in  the  rock* — even  these 
are  Ihe  emblems  of  man's  mortality.  The  position  of  the  city  was 
one  of  great  natural  beauty.  Even  as  it  is  now,  I  have  seen  but 
few  spots  more  strikingly  grand.  The  towering  cliffs  which  over- 
top, almost  ovei4iang,  the  vale,  the  green  sloping  hanks  terraced 
for  the  vine,  and  strewn  with  ruins,  and  the  foaming  river  dashing 
skms  over  its  rocky  bed  below,  present  a  tout  en%emble  of  surpass^ 
ing  irandeur.  But  what  mu^t  it  have  been  when  Abila  wL  in 
the  pride  of  its  prosperity,  when  every  hiU  and  height  was  crowned 
with  its  temple,  and  when  the  sloping  banks  were  covered  with  the 
mansions  of  its  nobles  and  with  the  statues  of  its  gods  I 

From  Suk-Wady-Barada  to  the  village  of  Deir  E^nou  the  sides 
rf  the  valley  slope  gently  upward,  and  afford  a  light  soil  for  culti- 
'Vation.  The  distance  between  these  villages  is  fifty  minutes.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  ten  minutes  below  Suk,  is  the  small 
'viDage  called  Berheleiya,  and  ten  minutes  farther  Kefi^l- Awa- 
mld,  and  thirty-five  minutes  farther  Kefr-ez-Zeit.  On  the  right 
bank  there  are  but  two  small  villages — Huseiniyeh,  half  an  hour 
•below  Sdk,  and  Deir  Kanou.  The  notes  of  Burckhardt,  and  of  the 
many  who  have  transcribed  from  him,  on  this  part  are  very  incorrect. 
There  i«  no  village  called  Suk  but  the  one  already  described ;  and 
there  are  no  villages  or  ruins  here  except  those  referred  to. 

At  Deir  Kanou  the  course  of  the  river  turns  from  south  by  east 
to  neariy  north-east,  and  the  banks  become  loftier  and  gradually 
precipitous.  A  pleasant  ride  of  twenty  minutes  from  Kefr-ez-Zeit 
brought  me  to  Deir  Mukurrin.  The  path  winds  along  the  left 
bank  by  the  side  of  lovely  gardens  abounding  with  the  walnut, 
apricot,  cherry,  and  pomegranate.  As  I  passed  along,  the 
branches  of  the  apricot,  laden  with  its  delicious  fruit,  shaded  the 
pathway  ;  while  here  and  there  luxuriant  vines  hung  in  festoons 
from  the  garden  walls  and  from  the  larger  trees.  The  rich  green 
of  this  line  of  verdure  contrasted  finely  with  the  blasted  desolation 

*  Isa.  xzii.  16. 
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of  the  mountain  Mea  abbTie,  Md  'mth  the  Wild  ^ndl^tif^  6F  the 
ru^ed  diflfe  in  front.  '. 

The  banks  no#  contrafct,  Arid  rifieahtupttthd  l)Wikeil  from'th(i* 
belt  of  yerdnre  along  the  sta-eam:  But  the  path  becomes  so  narrow, 
and  the  descent  on  the  right  so  steep  and  threatening,  tfiat  l^th 
mind  and  eye  are  inslSrictivdy  withdrawn  from  the  conteniplatron 
of  nature's  grandeur  by  anxiety  for  self*preservjgtti6n.  'The  pi*o- 
jecting  mountain  side'  is  passed,  and  the  descent  n"eafl^  accom-:; 
plished,  ere  the  eye  is  raised  again  orthte  mindfreedfromthbtighl;. 
but  now  a  murmurtn^  sound,  ais  of  falling  waters,  strikes  the  id^j 
You  look  in  vaiii  forme  cause — a  dense  masi  off  foliage fe  tfll  that 
can  be  seen  bel6w.  As  you  deik^end,  tti^  soUiid  b^mf^s  ipfioi^ 
distinct.  The  descent  is  accomjplisfaed :  you  dismouA'^  btoeatb  t^e 
shade  of  wide-spreading  walnuts :  the  ruins'  of'  ail  aneifeitt'leitiplfe 
are  bedde  and  around  you.  But  still  that  thysterious  soiiud,  nbW 
increased  tenfold : ,  where  are  the  waters  which  cause  it  f  Apppoadf 
the  edge  of  the  little  terrace  ;  look  below,  and  there,  at  yt>ui^  reet^ 
are  the  boilitig,  leaping  waters  bursting  from  the  restraipmg  ^r^p 
of  the  giant  mountain.  You  stand  oter  6n^  of  the  mo$t  magm- 
ficent  fountains  in  &jrria — ^^ Ain-FJjeh.        '  '  ^      "    '    •  ^ 

This  fountain  is  some  seventy  yards  from  the  bed'  of  the  Baradk 
on  the  left  bank.  The  great  body  of  water  rtshes  oUt  fronj  a  dif  0 
beneath  an  ancient  building  which  Abulfeda*'s«jys  was  a'cHurphi' 
but  which  was  more  probably  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  nymph  blr 
genius  of  the  fountain.  The  mouth  of  the  qaTe  wad  oixte  connxtcHl 
by  strong  mason-work  to  an,  opening  about  a  yaird  squAr^  biit  this 
is  now  partly  ruinous.  On  each  side  of  ;fchis  opemlig  th^  water 
gushes  forth  with  great  force  fi^om  numerous  porejj  in  thfe  earth' 
axid  fissures  in  the  rock.  iThe  volume  of  water  is  imim^n^e.  Son^e 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  it  when  it  is  stated  that,  a  fe^ '  yixd^ 
befow,  there  is  a  rapid-flowing  river,  at  least  thiiiy  feet  wid^' by 
three  feet  deep.  So  rapid,  indeed,  is  the  ctprrenti  that,  though  on 
level  ground,  and  not  exceeding  the  depth'  ^eclfied,  none  wbuTd' 
venture  to  ford  it.  j 

The  spenery  at  Fijeh,  and  for  half  au  hour  beltiw,^  is  trjiTy  * 
suMime.    A  lofty  mountain  chain  has,  been  i:ent,  by  some  Wondfous 
pbwer,  to  its  very  foundations,  and  the  pent-t>p  \<ratei;^  taii6g 
advantage  of  ,the  convulsions,  of  natiire,  have  rushed  through  the' 
^sure.    The 'once  regular  strata  have  been  tossed  i;^  bottMll^' 
forms.    TTie  banks  tower  aloft,  in  some  places  almost*  pet^ndicti^ 
I^rly,  mote  than  a  thousand  feet;  while  on  the  nonk  idd^'the' 
niountain  summits  ri6e  abruptly  above  two  thousand  more,    ^o 
description  could  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  wild  grandem*  of 
this  scene.  '  '  '-  '  '    '-"■•''' 


•■      i 
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Tep.  i^Qfltea  below  Ey^U  tjjip  I'iver  turoB  aJbruptly  sonthwaird  foe 
fifteen  minutes,  anid  then  resumes  its  former  course,  having  passed- 
tbiQMglv^^  W^  ^rulgew.  In  thi»  beud,  on  ibe  left  bank,. are  tuaces 
of!  an  i^iGJiexit.ro^  hewxk  in  the  irock,  aud  above  it  ia  -aa.  taqtieduct 

..  ^fM^ipgt thus. forced,  it*  j^ay  through  the  loftiest  part  of  tiak, 
n\9unt§(i|nchaii;2gf  tl|&?iY^r»ia9  hastbeea  s^d^  turos  eastward  again,, 
anjl sweeps ,£>]:  teuminutes along  tjbe  rugged jndes  of  another,  but; 
lesf  lofty,,  jri^g^.  tThen.  again  it  turns  abruptly  due  ^uth,  4md. 
passes. j3|i  gpvig?  ^  4eep,  sa  i^aiarow,  apd  so  precipitous^  that  noi 
spaep  j^.  1^  evemifcor  a  footpath  a^ong  its  bai^s«  Ine  road  sixikeiif 
up  ^,^];a;^qb.Y4llf;7- eastward  till  itsgiaduallj  surmounts  the  hills. At 
tl^idisjiaiiACi^  of,  SQVi^ .  twa  mUe&  Xhe  aqueduct  is  bene  also  tun-* 
nQllq4  tfarof^  ti\e  mountain  near  the  edge  of  the  diffi,  and  it  now 
afiorda  ,9,  paui  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  viU^^  of  Bessima  to 
pass  into/the  ^ain  below, 

.  Wondf^rftijl  tales  are  told,  of  this  aqueduct  Tradition  ascribes 
its  jcpnstructlon  to  Bmt-«s-Sultan  (the  daughter  of  the  Sultan),  who 
reined,  In.Tadmor,  and  who  thus  conducted  the  waters  of  Rjeh 
to  her  native  city.  A  writer  in  the  ^  Bibliotheca  Sacra'  has  referred 
to  I  thia  (tradition,  and  baa  annexed  to  it  the  statement  that  it  has 
been  traced'  for  nine  hours  across,  the  plain  towards  Palmyra,  and 
thiit  it  is  again  seen  near  that  dty.  This  seems  very  plausible, 
and  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  striking.  But  there  ^e  a  ^w  points 
vfhicli  require. to  be  proved  ere  we  can  iselease  it  from  the- domain 
of  fancy.  .  .First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  some  connection 
bfstw^ii^.the  aqueduct  at  Bessima  and  that  on  the  plain.  This  has 
i^ver,  y^  been  done.  Between  the  place  where  the  one  ends,  or 
ait  1^3^^  beyond  .wluch  it  cannot  be  traced,  and  the  place  where  the 
other  b^ins,  is  just  twelve  miles.  Again,  the  aqueduct  on  the 
plain.,  ia  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  other,  being,  like 
n^mbera  in  the-  sajne  district,  a  subterranean  canal  for  (XjUecting 
water,, and  not  ^mply  for  conveying  it  /too  have  followed  that 
aqueduct  across  the  plain  to  its  termination — ^not  at  Tadmor,  how* 
eve^>  but  at  the  ruins,  of  a  lai^e  and  strong  city  situated  on  the 
borders  of.  the  desert,  eight  hours  east  of  Damascus.  This  city 
has  never  been  noticed,  and  I  believe  never  visited  before.  And 
farther :  the  aqueduct  which  is  seen  at  Palmyra  flows  to  that  city 
from  the  lofW  mountains,  on  the  north-west,  called  Jebl*el-Abiad 
(the  White  Mountains),  and  the  Arab  sheikh  who  accompanied 
me  on  my  journey  to  that  city  assured  me  that  he  knew  its  source. 
As  ^to  the  tradition,  I  presume  it  is  about  equally  well  founded 
with  one  related  to  me  at  the  fountains  of  Solomon  near  Tyre. 
Standing  on  the  brink  of  one  of  those  wonderfiil  structures,  I  asked 
a  venerable  Arab,  who  stood  at  my  side ;  '  From  whence  do  these 
waters  come,    O  my  father?'      'From  Baghdad,  O  my  lord,' 
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was  the  grave  reply.  'And  who  brought  them  hereT  I  again 
inquired.  '  Alexander,  by  the  help  of  a  Jitmuj  ^  answered  th^ 
learned  antiquary. 

The  Barada  from  this  point  has  cut  a  deep  track  across  the 
desert  plain  of  Sahra  for  half  an  hour  to  Judeiddti,  where  it 
receires  a  small  tributary  from  the  right.  After  a  winding  coolrse 
of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  more,  during  which  it  receives  anotiber 
little  tributary,  also  from  the  right,  it  enters  the  valleys  of  liie  last 
ridge  of  Antilebanon.  The  scenery  is  here  no  less  bearutiful^  if 
less  grand,  than  that  at  Fijeh.  The  vale  through  which  the  river 
flows  is  at  first  of  considerable  width ;  verdant  meadows  and 
Uooming  orchards  ot  walnut  and  apricot  trees  spread  out  on  every 
side,  while  a  fringe  of  lofty  poplars  marks  the  river's  seipentine 
course.  The  whole  is  shut  in  by  groups  of  litde  conical  hills,  with 
smooth  and  gently-sloping  sides,  and  sdmost  white  as  snow. 

The  vale  soon  contracts;  and  immediately  below  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  river  at  Dummar,  lofty  and  precipitous  banks 
again  shut  it  in.  After  struggling  through  a  narrow  defile  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  it  emerges  into  the  plain,  and  flows  in  a  quiet 
stream  toward  Damascus. 

The  road,  which  leaves  the  river  at  Dummar,  leads  over  the 
bare,  white,  chalky  hills  on  the  left  bank.  After  fifteen  minutes' 
scrambling  up  the  hill  side,  and  fifteen  more  across  its  rocky 
summit,  I  reached  a  spot  on  the  eastern  brow  where  the  road 
p»asses  through  a  deep  cutting.  On  the  brink  of  the  cliff  on  my 
right  stood  a  ruined  wely.  I  ascended  to  it,  and  stood  beneatn 
its  dome ;  and  then  a  scene  of  verdure  and  beauty  burst  on  my 
view,  for  which,  with  all  my  former  expectations,  I  was  yet  unpre- 
pared. At  my  feet  lay  Damascus,  embowered  in  its  evergreen 
forests — as  the  Eastern  poet  describes  it — ^  a  diamond  set  round 
with  emeralds.'  The  morning  sun  lighted  up  its  white  walls  and 
glanced  from  its  polished  domes  and  from  the  gilded  crescents 
of  its  himdred  minarets.  Gardens  and  orchards  teeming  with 
fruit-trees  of  almost  every  species  surround  the  city,  and  spread 
far  away  over  the  plain.  An  enchanting  variety,  too,  is  given  to 
this  panorama  of  verdure — ^the  foliage  of  these  plantations  exhi- 
biting every  tint  of  colour,  from  the  sombre  hue  of  the  olive  and 
the  deep  green  of  the  cypress  and  walnut,  to  the  auburn  of  the 
apricot  and  the  reddening  shade  of  the  pomegranate  and  the 
white  and  glistening  leaves  of  the  poplar.  And  me  view  is  exten- 
sive as  it  is  beautiftil.  Toward  the  west,  over  the  low  range 
which  bounds  the  plain,  towers  the  lofty  Hermon,  the  hoary-.-headed 

^  The  Jauns  are  the  most  popular  spirits  among  the  Muslems*  They  are  sap- 
posed  to  possess  great  power  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  are  therefore  both 
feared  and  respected  by  the  people.  Allusion  is  made  to  them  in  several  places  in 
the  Kordttf  and  therefore  aU  the  orthodox  believe  in  them. 
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4i\ae£  of  the  ^  Eattem  bilk/  An  undulatiiig  country,  watered  by 
tbe  Pharpar»  stretcbes  along  its  base.  Southward  the  low  disin 
of  Jebl-el-Aswad  bounds  the  plain,  and  the  loftier  hilli^  of  Mani'a 
rise  beyond,  wUle  far  away  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  blue 
and  dun  outline  of  Jebl  Biauran.  On  the  south*east  there  is 
iK^bing  to  arrest  the  eye  save  the  dim  and  quiyering  ha^e  that 
hovers  over  the  burning  de8a*t.  Eastward  the  morning  sun  is 
^reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  Bahr-el--Mer],  and  beyond  it  is  a 
clump  of  hills  whose  graceful  conical  summits  rise  up  with  dear 
outline  from  the  mists  that  veil  thdb^  bases.  To  the  north-east 
runs  a  long  line  of  hills  toward  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness. 

The  f^ility  and  beauty  of  this  vast  plain,  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  city  itself,  depend  entirely  on  the  waters  of  the  Barada. 
Before  entmng  the  plain,  four-  large  canals  are  led  off  from  it  at 
different  elevations.  These  are  carried  along  the  sides  of  the 
precipices  on  each  bank  of  the  stream,  and  axe  often  hewn  out  and 
tunnelled  in  the  solid  rock.  Two  others  are  taken  from  the  river 
before  it  enters  the  city,  and  many  more  farther  down.  These 
spread  the  waters  over  the  plain  in  every  direction.  Where  no 
water  can  be  had  for  irrigation,  the  plain  is  a  desert. 

The  river  itself  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  orchards  and 
meadows  till  it  enters  the  city.  Within  the  walls  the  banks  are 
shut  in  by  mason-work,  and  in  many  places  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
arched  over.  It  flows  along  the  waJOb  of  the  ancient  castle  within 
which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  Saladin  were  first  committed 
to  the  tomb.^  It  thence  continues  its  course  along  the  ancient  city 
wall  to  the  '  gate  of  peace,'  where  it  emerges  from  the  more  modem 
suburb.  Thence  it  flows  through  gardens,  parallel  to  the  city  wall, 
to  ^  Th<»nas'  Gate,'  and  afrerwards  runs  due  east  across  the  plain. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  eastward  from  Damascus,  on  tne  left 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  very  singular  artificial  tell^  or  mound,  called 
*  TeU-esrSalahiyeh.'  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  its  dimensions  I 
estimated  as  follows: — Greatest  diameter,  three  hundred  yards; 
least  diameter,  one  hundred ;  height,  a  hundred  feet  The  whole 
surfaoe  of  the  tell  is  covered  witii  the  debris  of  crumbled  brick, 
intermixed  with  broken  pottenr.  At  a  spot  on  the  southern  side, 
near  the  river,  where  a  part  of  the  mound  has  been  cut  away,  the 
&ce  of  the  outtii^  is  entirelv  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  sunburnt 
brick  in  regular  layers.  It  seems  as  if  the  original  form  of  the 
structure  had  been  a  large  platform  of  solid  brickwork  some  thirty 
feet  in  height ;  and  then  on  the  centre  of  this  was  erected  a  lofty 
building  which  in  time  has  crumbled  down,  and  the  ruins  of  which 
now  constitute  the  central  portion  of  the  tell.  May  it  not  have 
resembled  the  towers  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon  ? 

1 1 
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^  See  Life  of  Saladin  tty  Boheddiu.       .  . 
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A  large  slab  of  white  limestone  Ixes  beside  it.  On  tMs  is  a  m&^ 
of  rude  sculpture  resembling  in  form  and  dress  some  of  tbosf 
lately  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  at  Nineveh.  The  figure 
is  that  of  a  priest.  The  beard  is  lon^^  regular,  and  curled  at  tl^ 
end  similar  to  those  found  on  Assyrian  sculptures.  The  headr 
dress  is  broken  off.  The  arm  is  bent  at  the  elbow,  and  the  hand^ 
close  to  the  breast,  clasps  the  croix  amie — the  emblem  of  .eternal 
life.  The  left  hand  is  extended  in  front,  grasping  a  long  st^^ 
The  robe  or  coat  is  short,  but  encircles  the  muAe  body-  *    * 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  memorial  of  the  A^yriai| 
4pminion  in  Damascus.  ,  .    / ; 

Two  hours  and  a  Quarter  bdow  Salahiyeh  the  river  falls,  into  ^ 
large  lake  called  El-jBahret  eV-Kihliyeh  (the  South  lakel  Thiif 
lake  is  six  or  seven  hours  in  circiunference*  %  far  tne  larg^ 
portion  of  it  becomes  marsh  during  summer,  but  it  never  becomes 
completely  dry,  and  the  river  flows  into  it  during  the  whole  yeaiv 
North  of  this  is  another  lake  of  about  equal  dimensions,  or  a  little 
larger,  called  El-Bdhret  esh-Shurhiyeh  fthe  East  Lake).  This 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  becomes  marsh  m  summer.  It  is  sup* 
plied  by  water  which  flows  into  it  from  the  former,  and  by  one  or 
two  small  streams,  branches  from  the  Barada.  Between  the  two 
lakes  is  an  elevated  undulating  plain,  averaging  half  ^an^  hour  in 
breadth,  in  part  covered  with  large  shrubs  of  the'tanuariski 

It  has  generally  been  stated  that  1;here  is  but  oiie  lake  at  this 
place,  and  geographers  have  made  fancy  sketches  of  it  upon  their 
maps.  1  need  scarcely  say  that  these  are  altogether  incorrect 
In  fact  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilebanon,  and  much  less  the  ^aii^ 
beyond,  have  never  been  laid  down  with  any  approach  to  accurac;^ 
on  any  map.  1  have  examined  carefully,  and  roughly  surveyed 
the  whole  region  to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  have  thus  iJeen 
enabled,  from  my  own  observations,  to  construct  a  maj)  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  tu^curacy  as  can  be  obtained  without  a  regular 
trigonometrical  survey. 

I  have  now  sketched  the  Abana  from  its  source  to  its  termina- 
tion. I  must  reserve  the  Pharpar  for  another  paper.  X  had 
intended  to  give  a  short  account  of  Damascus,  and  likewise. of 
Helbon — Ezek.  xxvii.  18 — the  site  of  which  has  been  altogether 
mistaken  by  geographers;  but  my  space  is  exhausted.  Before 
concluding  this  article,  I  desire  to  give  the  following  details  of  the 
statistics  and  physical  geo^aphy  of  this  region,  trusting  that  th^ 
ipay  not  be  altogether  umnteresting  to  the  aoientific  reader.  Fot 
the  statistics  I  have  been  principally  indebted  to  Antone  Bulad,  a 
learned  monk  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Damascus.  ^    He  had  access 
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*  M.  Buldd  has  speut  nearly  twenty  years  in  coUecting  and  arranffing  fanoUk 
relative  to  the  history,  topography  (ancient  and  modem),  antiquities,  and  statisticA 
of  Damascus  and  its  environs.   He  has  had  access  to  the  celebrated  bat#iare  history 
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to  the  census  taken  by  the  government  for  the  piu^poses  of  tkxa- 
titm  in  the  ye^u*  a.h.  1256  (a.d.  1840),  and  to  that  taken  in  a.h.  1264 
(a.b.  1848).  Fi-oin  these  the  foDowing  tables  have  been  compiled. 
As  the  government  imposes  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
rfetumed;  It  is  the  interest  bf  the  people  to  return  as  few  as  possible ; 
and  from  the  strict  privacy  of  houses  in  the  East,  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  frauds  in  this  respect.  It  is  estimated  by  the  most  competent 
autliorities  that  the  population  of  the  city  as  given  below  is  about 
forty  per  cent,  below  the  truth,  and  that  of  the  villages  twenty  per 
kicrit; '  Thfe  other  statistics  are  fiT>m  personal  observation. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Barada,  from  its  source  to  the  place  where 
It  entei^is  the  plain,  there  are  14  villages  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  abbut  3000  souls,  l^at  part  of  the  pain  which  is 
watered  by  the  Barada  is  divided  into  four  sections :  the  north  aiid 
south  (xhMahy  and  the  north  and  south  Merj;  and  embraces 
besides  a  portion  of  the  district  on  the  south  of  the  city  called 
Wadif  el-'Ajam.  The  following  are  the  divisions,  with  tne  num- 
ber' of  their  Villages  and  the  amount  of  the  population : — 

'      Di^iskms.  Villages.  Population. 

!;•  N^rtbGhfitoh     .         .         .  19  .  16,806 

2.  South  (J^hutah      .         .         .  11  .  2,370 

,.     .      3,  North  Merj         .        •         .  23  .  4,176 

4.  Sotith  Mei:j          ...  30  .  6,170 

,  .5.  Partof  Wadyelr'Ajam        ,  11  .  9,812 

Total        ...         94  39,334 

TliQ  following  is  the  population  of  Damascus^  including  the 
large  village ,  or  suburb  of  Salahiyeh : — 

Sects.  Numbers. 

J!if  uslems  and  Druzes        ....  74,964 

Christians 13,985 

Jews 4,630 

'•  '           Strangers,  soldiers,  and  slaves  (estimated)  .  15,000 

Total 108,579 

Tlie  total  population,  therefore,  which  resides  in  the  district 
jrendered  habitable  by  the  waters  of  the  ancient  Abana  is,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thouaamd.  All .  these,  how- 
fever,  kre  hot  dependent  mtirdy  for  their  support  on  the  district 
in'  Which  they  reade.  Thfe  great  granary  of  the  city  is  the  Hauran. 
More  than  the  half  of  the  population,  1  believe,  are  supported  by 
Ihii  noble  stream.  Well  might  the  proud  Syrian  boast  of  it  before 
the  prophet  of  Israel  \ 
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of  Jlm-eB-saker,  a  copy  of  which,  in  ninety  voltmes^  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Mtislem  in 
^maaevs.  His  work,  if  it  ever  be  published,  will  throw  new  light  on  this  part  of 
Syria.   It  ia  unfortonate  that  he  is  totaUy  unacquainted  with  BDrepean  languages. 
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The  plain  pf  Zebedany  is,  according  to  bftTQpietFical  measure- 
ment,  3343  feet  above  the  sea,  Tfee  mountain  chain  on  the 
eastern  side  of  it,  which  is  the  main  ridge  of  Antilebanon,  hs^  an 
average  eleyation  of  about  6000  feet.  One  peak  in  this  ridge, 
two  hours  north-east  of  the  fountain  of  the  Saro-da,  attains  m  alti- 
tude of  7000  feet,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  Hermon,  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  whole  range  of  Antilebanon,  The  Barada 
fallfs  pnly  70  feet  from  the  fountain  to  the  ruined  Roman  bridgeci, 
where  it  enters  the  first  defile.  Between  this  point  and  the  modern 
bridge  at  Suk-wady-Barada  it  falls  251  feet.  Between  the  bridge 
at  Suk  and  the  village  of  Judeideh,  on  the  plain  of  Sahra,  the 
fall  is  563  feet  §  and  between  Judeideh  and  iJamaacns,  265  feet* 
The  whple  fall,  therefore,  from  its  source  to  the  city,  i^  1149  feet. 
The  length  of  this  portion  of  the  Bara4a  i^  about  23  Boman 
miles ;  and  thus  the  average  fail  is  very  nearly  50  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  extent  of  cultivated  land  watered  by  the  river  is  about 
as  fcdlows  :< — From  the  fountain  to  the  plain,  22  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  gives  11  square  miles.  From  the 
entrance  of  the  river  into  the  plain  to  the  lakes,  is  20  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  15  ;  and  this  gives  300  square  miles.  The 
total  irrigated  land  is  thus  311  square  miles.  The  population,  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  being  150,000,  there  are  thus  482  persons 
on  an  average  to  each  square  mile. 

The  prevailing  rock  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  Barada 
flows,  is  liqiestone.  In  the  higher  regions  it  is  hard  and  compact, 
and  when  struck  has  a  metallic  sound.  Near  Damascus  it  is 
white,  soft,  and  chalky,  with  large  nodules  pf  flint  intermixed. 
Fossil  shells  and  corals  in  great  variety  are  found  along  the  sum^ 
mit  of  the  great  central  chain  of  Antilebanon,  through  which  &e 
river  firs^  cuts.  In  the  white  hills  near  Damascus  are  large  quan- 
tities of  ammonites.  At  Suk-wady-Barada  is  a  vast  bed  01  organic 
remains,  not  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  some  places  exceeds 
ing  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  TVunks  of  trees,  branches  of 
every  size  and  form,  and  even  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves^ 
may  be  seen  scattered  about  in  vast  massea.  There  are  in  several 
placQi  among  the  mountains  traces  of  volcanic  action.  Oa  a  lofty 
summit,  two  hours  north-east  of  S^k,  is  what  appears  to  be  an 
extinct  crater.  Tb^  mountain  has  been  rent,  the  limestone  strata 
thrown  back,  and  black  porous  traprook  fills  up  the  cavity.  The 
dain  of  Itemascus  has  a  loamy  soil  intermixed  with  fine  sand. 
The  substratum  is  generally  conglomerate,  made  up  of  rounded^ 
smooth  pebbles,  flint,  and  sand.  The  south-eaatem  portion  of  the 
plain  is  entirely  volcanic. 
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ARMENIAN  TRANSLATION   OF  EUSEBIUS. 

ON   THE  HI8T0BICAL  ADVANTAGE   TO   BE   DERIVED  FBOM  THE  ABSlENIAN 
TBANSLATION  OF  THE  CHRONICLE  OP  EU8EBIU8,* 

The  discovery  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  in  the  very  ancient 
Armenian  translation  is  an  important  event  for  Hterature.  A 
work  which)  for  many  centuries,  was  the  source  of  all  knowledge 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  throughout  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Oriental  Christendom — which  was  everywhere  translated,  con*- 
tinued,  extracted  from — which  appears  again  and  again  as  the 
basis  of  the  most  various  works,  possesses  an  intrinsic  historical 
importance ;  and  if  it  hag  been  lost  in  its  proper  form,  he  who 
restores  it  to  literature,  in  any  translation  whatsoever,  deserves 
our  praises  and  thanks.  This  value  the  discovery  of  the  Chro- 
nicle would  possess,  even  if  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  lite*- 
rature  had  gained  nothing  by  it ;  happily,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  time  that  the  only  manuscript  which,  at  least  up 
to  the  present  time,  appears  to  be  extant,  is  incomplete ;  but  some 
very  malignant  star  must  have  been  in  the  ascendant,  if  all  the 
hopes  had  been  disappointed,  which  the  rumour  of  its  discovery 
had  awakened.  If  not  one  new  chapter  had  come  to  light,  it 
would  have  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  ancient  history  to 
have  the  hiatuses  in  Casaubon's  Greek  Excerpts  supplied,  and  their 
corrupt  passages  restored.  Those  indeed  who  may  have  aban- 
doned themselves  to  vague  dreams  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
which  they  suppose  the  work  of  Eusebius  to  have  contained,  will  be 
discontented  with  the  reality*  The  former  more  naoderate  hopes — 
and  mine  never  went  farther — are  fulfilled  and  exceeded ;  nay 
Fate  haa  been  very  lenient  to  us,  for  all  the  defective  portions  of 
the  manuscript  occur  in  a  part  which  is  of  no  consequence ;  namely, 
&e  history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book.  Now,  since  we  have  received  this  addition  to  our 
stores,  we  may  not  only  be  indifferent  to  the  result  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Venetian  Mechitarists  and  Zohrab,  about  the 
right  of  the  latter  to  publish  his  copy,  but  shall  accord  our  thanks 
to  this  priest  for  havmg  acted  on  his  own  resnponsibility.  What 
be  did,  could,  at  most,  have  been  unfair,  oniv  if  he  had  bound 
himself  by  special  conditions :  to  impose  sucn  would  be  very 
illiberal ;  and  certainly  nothing  short  of  the  step  he  has  taken, 

•  Historischer  Gewum  cnu  der  armenischen  Uebersetzung  der  Chromk  dea  Eusebius, 
This  Essay  was  written  by  Niebuhr  in  1819^^  but  is  taken  from  his  Kleine  historische 
und  philologiacKe  Schriften,  published  in  1828. — Tr. 
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which  touched  vanity  in  order  to  arouse  indolence,  would  have 
availed  to  induce  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus  to 
prepare  an  edition  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  por- 
tions recently  made  known,  and  for  the  passages  giving  a  diflferent 
reading.^ 

The  highest  recompense  which  can  be  accorded  to  him  who  has 
undertaken  a  work  of  difficulty  and  magnitude  in  the  cause  of 
erudition,  is,  when  fortune,  after  he  has  extracted  all  that  he  can 
from  writings  that  are  extant  and  have  long  been  open  to  every 
reader,  allows  him  to  make  the  discovery  of  new  treasures  for  his 
work,  or  suffers  others  to  bring  them  to  light  in  his  days.  For- 
tune has  shown  herself  thus  propitious  in  several  instances,  and 
hence  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  recognize  in  her  dispensa- 
tions, the  same  Providence  which  watched  over  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  of  the  sources  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
antiquity.  And  the  complaints  about  the  insufficiency  of  these 
sources  are  really  unreasonable  when  we  know  how  to  use  them  ; 
besides,  they  become  more  complete,  if  only  by  minute  degrees, 
for  every  successive  generation.  Providence  has  shown  similar 
favour  towards  historical  investigations  of  a  kind  considered  by 
many  very  trivial,  whose  object,  however — to  gain  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  events  and  vicissitudes  of  the  world's  history—^ 
is,  in  truth,  not  trivial.  Such  a  reward  was  granted  to  Scaliger, 
whose  labours  so  richly  deserved  it,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Ex- 
cerpts made  by  a  Greek,  who  probably  knew  what  was  most  im- 
portant in  the  Eusebian  Chronography,  though  unfortunately  the 
single  manuscript  containing  them  was  imperifect.  How  happy 
would  he  have  esteemed  himself,  if  his  age  had  brought  the  Arme- 
nian translation  to  light  I  He,  who  knew  how  to  make  every 
language  his  own,  would  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  himself 
k  perfect  master  of  this  harsh  and  difficult  tongue  ;  and,  vivified 
by  his  touch,  the  work,  which  with  equal  boldness  and  learning  he 
had  ventured  to  restore  according  to  his  own  conception  of  it,  would 
now  have  stood  before  us  for  two  centuries  in  its  true  shape,  and 
as  good  as  in  the  words  of  the  original. 

For  there  was  only  one  proper  plan  of  re-editing  it,  and  that 
could  as  little  have  escaped  his  eye  as  his  immense  acquirements 
could  have  failed  in  the  execution  of  it ;  namely,  to  create  anew  a 
Greek  work.  With  the  second  book,  this  would  not  even  havd 
been  a  difficult  task ;  for  this,  the  beginning  of  which  is  wanting 

^  This  edition  appeared  shortly  after  this  Essay  was  finished,  and  by  it  th^ 
possibility  of  restoring  the  Qreek  from  the  Armenian  work  is  gnarantcea  to  any 
one  who  may  be  capable  of  undertaking  this  meritorions  task.  To  others  it  is 
vala&ble,  inasmuch  as  it  agrees  with  and  confirms  the  far  more  reads^ble  Mil^ese 
traublatiou. 
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iQ  the  Armenian,  contains  at  most  an  extremely  small  number  of 
very  short  *  passages,  which,  hare  not  been  copied  from  the  Greek 
original  into  this  Chronicle,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  parallel 
passages  from  the  Byzantine  chronograpbers,  contained  in  the 
notes  to  the  Milan  edition.  It  probably  differs,  however,  here 
ai^d  there  in  its  references  to  years,  from  the  translation  of  St. 
Jerome.  In  this  book,  thprefore,  there  would  be  npthing  fiirther 
to  do  than  to  restore  it  word  for  word  from  the  Byzantine  copies, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Armenian,  and  more  exactly  than  coul4 
h^  done  without  that  guidance,  though  Scaliger  effected  the  task 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  in  his  times  ; — to  translate  and  insert  tbf 
additions  that  might  occur ; — and  to  notify  the  variations. 

The  task  would  certainly  not  have  been  so  easy  with  regard  to  the 
first  book  of  the  Chronog^raphy.  A  mere  glanoe,  indeed,  at  the 
Milanese  edition  shows  uiat  more  than  two-tnirds  of  it  were  extant 
in  Greek,  and  with  these  portions  there  would  be  nothing  further 
to  do  than,  after  having  arranged  the  fragments,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Armenian  translation  for  the  important  improvement^ 
and  completions  of  defective  passages  which  it  offers  in  numerous 
places.  But  many  fragments,  and  by  very  various  authors,  appear 
now  for  the  first  time ;  and  as  the  language  of  Porphyry,  of 
Eusebius  himself,  and  especially  the  Ionic  (Halect  of  Abydenus, 
are  distinguished  from  each  otner  by  certain  characteristic  dif- 
ferences, it  is  certainly  no  easy  thing  to  make  a  good  translation 
in  thb  instance.  Still,  the  problem  admitted  of  a  solution,  an(^ 
this  could  be  ^ven  with  incomparably  the  greatest  ease  from  th^ 
Armenian.  The  most  profound  student  of  this  language,  La 
Croze,  remarks  in  a  letter  to  L'Enfant  (see  the  Whistons'  Preface 
to  Moses  Chorenensis,  p.  9),  that  it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  ad- 
mitting of  the  closest  rendering  from  the  Greek,  so  that  in  the 
Armenian  Bible,  for  instance,  you  can  recognize  word  for  word 
the  Greek  text  which  is  its  basis.  Hence  also  it  was  that  the 
Whistons  were  able,  as  is  known,  to  render  the  apocryphal  epistie^ 
of  the  Corinthians  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  of  Paid  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, back  again  into  the  Greek  literally  ;  and  who  that  diet 
not  know  the  jEstct  would  recognize  them  for  a  translation  ?  What 
is  mentioned  of  the  Armenian  text  in  many  passages  of  Eusebiusj 
displays  the  same  literal  exactness  ;  in  fact,  where  the  Greek  was 
enigmatical  to  the  very  unlearned  Oriental,  he  has  actually  tran&7 
lated  the  component  parts  of  the  compound  words,  so  that  it  reads 
very  oddly.  It  would  therefore  be  perfectly  practicable  to  express 
even  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  different  authors, 
by  close  observation  of  their  style  in  the  Greek  fragments  of  them 
which  are  extant. 

What  Scaliger  would  have  done,  even  if  he  had  been  obliged  td 
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)eam  Armenian  for  the  purpose,<>  La  Cio^e  (whom  Berlin  may 
reckon  among  her  greatest  philological  omam^its),  witli  his  ahun*' 
dant  philological  knowledge,  would  haye  done,  and  the  Whktons 
likewise,  if  a  oodex  of  ^  Chronicle  of  Eusehius  had  happily 
fallen  into  their  hands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bome  philologist 
may  yet  perform  this  task  (abace  it  has  not  been  done  in  either  of 
the  Italian  puUieations),  and  accompany  the  work  with  such 
critical  annototions  as  to  bring  it  to  perfection  at  once.  Mean* 
while,  howerer,  it  will  be  in  any  case  advisable  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  print  the  new  chapters  of  the  first  book  (whidi  are  all  that 
are  in  question),  and  to  assign  to  those  already  known  the  place 
which  they  ought  to  ocoupy,  on  the  one  hand  in  Euselius,  and  on 
the  other  m  the  Thesaurus  of  Scaliger,  adding  the  rarbus  iieadings 
which  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions.  This^  at  any 
rate,  ought  not  to  be  ^stponed*^ 

The  historical  revision  of  the  contento  will  find  its  place  more 
suitably  in  q)ecial  histories  and  treatises  than  in  a  commentary ; 
for  the  errors  are  too  numerous,  especially  in  the  Cancm,  to  make 
it  advisable  to  select  it  for  the  basia  of  a  synchronistic  historical 
survey.  On  the  other  hand,  it  were  much  to  be  unshed  that  a 
work  should  be  prepared,  similar  in  kind  to  this  Eusebian  Canon, 
but  freed  from  its  errors  and  of  greater  extent.  According  to 
Scaliger,  too,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  with  those  portions  of 
both  the  hooka  which  have  been  already  long  well  known ;  but  I 
shall  scarcely,  if  at  all,  touch  upon  this  sucject.  The  object  of 
this  essay  is  to  revise  the  newly  acquired  portion,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  fi^r  the  elucidation  and  determination  of  historical  cir^ 
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°  Scaliger  expresses  great  annoyance  at  the  spiteful  attacks  of  German  scholars, 
who  charged  his  chronological  works  with  incompleteness,  hecause  additional 
matter  might  have  been  collected  fer  them.  Thi^  passage,  which,  proceeding 
lirom  the  pen  of  an  extraordinary  man  who  had  sunk  iato  peeyishness  and  me- 
lancholy in  his  old  age,  excites  our  sorrow,  is  inserted  in  a  note  to  the  preface  of 
the  Milanese  edition.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  who  were  the  German  contemporaries 
that  sinned  against  die  great  Scaliger,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  German 
philologists  of  our  day  would  joyfully  reader  homagie  to  a  i>reign  coUeagoe  of 
such  eminence,  and  would  indeed  be  more  ready  to  do  so  than  those- of  any  other 
nation. 

'^  This  has  not  been  done,  however ;  still  less  haive  any  of  onr  younger  philo- 
Logers,  possessing  the  requisite  leaniing  to  handle  the  Greek  language  soitably, 
been  inclined  to  accede  to  my  wish,  and  seat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  St.  JVljartia, 
I  shall  now  take  charge  of  tne  publication  of  this  work,  which  is  so  very  rare  in 
Germany,  according  to  a  modest  plan  such  as  circumstances-  render  necessary. 
3yncellus  ought  not,  strictly  speakings  to  be  reckoned  among  ^e  Byzantines ;  but 
as  the  Bonn  edition  must  not  omit  any  work  which  is  received  into  the  collection, 
he  must  remain  among  them,  and  will  appear  in  a  greatly  corrected  foim.  Hence 
also  Etisebius  will  be  placed  before  him  in  this  edition :  with  the  portions  which 
can  be  given  in  Greek,  the  text  shall  appear  in  this  laoguage ;  those  which  luuvie 
only  been  preserved  in  the  Armenian,  m  the  Latin  translation.    (Added  in  1328.) 

This  note  refers  to  Niebuhr's  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  See  '  Lite 
and  Letters^'  vol.  ii.  p.  872.--2V* 
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camstaneed  ftlready  kno^wii ;  and  I  tnsh  thm  it  may  induce  any  of 
my  pbiloWieal  ieUow-«tudents  of  ancient  history  to  undertake 
i^u&ies,  t^ch  Are  in  general  far  too  ffitich  des^i^d  m  our  day, 
but  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  essential  injury. 

I  grant  that  time  Ifcnd  trouble  are  geii^:^y  wasted  in  att 
anxious  striving  after  nice  chrcmological  exactness;  but  a  tolep* 
able  certainty  as  to  date^  facilitates  the  knowledge  of  history  and 
roots  it  into  the  memory ;  and  without  a  vivid  realization  of  con-* 
temporary  etents,  the  hiialiory  of  sii^le  St^ilei^  and  peoples  is  but  a 
sorry  patobwedc, 

I^  Ths  Chronogi^pky  ^  Euaebius  has  a  visible  similarity  in 
plan  to  the  Prmp^n'Mo  of  the  same  authoi^«  This  plan  was 
certainly  not  ditined  by  Scaliger^  but  how  could  he  have  divined 
it  ?  And  hence  he  has  adopted  a  gfeat  deal  from  Syncellus  which 
never  existed  in  Eusebius.  He  thought  that  this  Byzantine  chap- 
lain of  the  Patriarch  bad  made  an  abstract  of  Eusebius,  whereas 
it  is  clear  now,  that  he  rather  followed  Afiicantis,  who  evid^itly 
combined  the  Gbronography  and  the  Canon,  which  Eusebius  very 
properly  kept  apail;*  In  this  re^ct^  the  latter  is  greatly  the  su* 
penor :  f(»r  ihe  r^t,  the  plagiarism  which  he  has  practised  on 
Afiicatuis  k  now  more  manifest  than  ever« 

n.  Tte  mtroduction  is  new,  and  so  are  likewise  about  sixteeil 
or  eighteen  of  the  forty-eight  chapters.  Sottie  of  these  are  very 
brief  and  insignificant.  Two  chapters  have  been  increased  by  very 
weighty,  several  by  unimportant  additions.  The  rest  had  been 
alr^uiy  pubhshed  by  Scaliger,  partly  from  Casaubon's  Excerpts^ 
partly  iron  l^mcdhis,  partly  from  woncs  which  have  come  down  to 
us  complete,  suck  as  the  earlier  books  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamas* 
sus  aaad  Josephus. 

Oiie  of  the  d6w  chapters,  the  forty-first,  gives  a  statement  of 
the  wntmgs  from  whieh  the  excarpts  of  the  Cbronography  are 
taken.  It  must  be  allowed  that  from  several  of  them  no  extract* 
occur  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Eusebius  did  not  in  feet 
copy  this  list  from  Africantis,  the  extracts  from  whom  are  too  nu-*- 
merous  to  leave  it  probable  that  fragments  from  the  authors  named 
were  inserted  in  the  lost  portion  of  the  book,  which  contained  the 
Roman  history.  This  conjecture  may  appear  uncharitable,  and 
yet  I  fear  that  it  is  correct,  for  the  last  portion  of  the  Boman  his- 
tory rdated  to  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  to  which  the  work  of 
Thallus  did  not  come  down,  unless  the  number  of  Olympiads  which 
it  embraced  is  incorrectly  specified.  And  what  would  there  have 
been  to  collect  from  several  of  these  writers  respecting  such  a  well- 
attested  succession  of  events  ? 

Two  of  the  principal  works,  Berosus,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Apollodorus,  were   only  accessible   to  the  Christian  chronogra- 
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pbers  Uirough  Alexander  Polybistor.     Ad'  regards  die  firsts  it  is  ' 
more  than  probable  that  neither  Tatianus  nor  Theophilus,  nor 
even  Clemens  had  consulted  him  directly,  espedally  as  it  is  abfayB  > 
the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  which  they  cite  him,  which  they 
could  have  got  firom  Josephus  c(mtra  Apwnern^  without  even  having 
recourse  to  Polyhistor. 

The  authors  and  works  stated  to  have  beeji  used  are  as  follows : 
Alexander  Polyhistor ; — ^Abydenus,®  author  of  a  history  of  Assyria 
and  Media,  whose  dubious  name  and  uncertain  date  are  not  deter- 
mined more  precisely;  he  does  not  appear  to  me  at.  all  ancient, 
and  his  lonism,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  fragment  quoted  by 
Syncellus,  is  probably  a  mere  affectation,  like  that  of  many  oilers, 
and  of  the  author  named  immediately  after  him,  Cej^halion ;  ^^Mbt 
netho's  three  books  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  (the  title  is  the  sanie 
in  both  the  translations); — Cephalion's  Muses,  nine  books  (respect- 
ing him  see  Scaliger's  jliemurus  Temp,  p,  416)  ;8 — Sdodorus' forty 
books  of  the  Bibliotheca ; — Cassius  Longinus,  who  treated  of  a 
period  embracing  228  Olympiads  in  eighteen  books  ^^ — the  fourteen 
books  of  Phlegon,  the  freedman  of  Hadrian,  comprising  229  Olym- 
piads; Suidas  agrees  in  re&^)ect  to  the  interval,  but  gives  the 
number  of  books  as  sixteen ; — Castor's  work,  which  comprehended 
in  six  books  the  period  from  Ninus  to  the  181st  Olympiad,  or, 
more  probably,  according  to  two  other  passages  where  Castor's  own 
words  have  been  preserved  (29  and  48)  only  to  Cflymp.  179, 3 
=(according  to  Cato)  a.  u.  c.  691,  the  Archonship  of  Theophemus.* 
Neither  the  number  nor  the  period  comprised  in  the  books  t£> 
Castor  (no  doubt  the  yj^^vuia  iy-^inyi^arA)  had  been  known  up  to 
this  time.  Both  were  also  unknown  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
Thallus.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  contained  in  three  books  the 
time  firom  the  conquest  of  Troy  to  Olymp.  167  (641  A.  u,  c),  aaid 
as  this  Olympiad  coincides  with  no  historical  epoch  in  any  country^ 
we  may  infer  firom  it  the  age  in  which  the  author  Uved.  The  title  of 
the  book  was  also  unknown ;  and  how  it  ran  in  Greek  we  can  hardly^ 
ascertain  with  precision  firom  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Armeman 

^  AbydenQs  or  AbvdmuB?  May  not  a  Semitic  nane  be  eooeealed  bere  irbich' 
began  with  Abd  or  Ebed?  Ebed  Hinnab  would  be  very  conceivable ;  and  U>e  nume 
may,  I  think,  be  called  unheard  of  as  a  Greek  appellation ;  for  Lakedamonios  of 
Athens  is  scarcely  in  point 

'  Physicians  wrote  in  Ionic,  because  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  weie  toMxpo&th, 
in  that  dialect ;  it  was  chosen  by  historians  of  the  early  periods  of  Upp^r  A^iai  to 
remind  their  readers  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

8  Photins  calls  him  Cephalteon;  in  Scaliger's  'Excerpts'  his  name  is  written 
.Cephallion,  which  brings  us  to  the  same  orSiography  again.  i 

^  This  work  is,  I  think,  never  mentioned  anywhere  else  \  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  its  author  can  have  been  any  other  than  tne  tutor  of  Porphyrius  (Suidas, 
8,  V,) ;  only  it  seems  strange  (hat  lie  should  have  broken  offBuch  a  work  a  hundred  ^ 
years  before  hi§  ovn  time.  ,,     ,  .  :        i         •• 
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^^mmanm^m  Z*iri"  ■  Maty  it  -be  m  aw^wltrd  rend^rifig  of  ^otj.y-h-  : 
tjiMTtL  1    Similar  instances  are  by  no  means  rare.     Lastly,  it  was 
equally  unknown  thafc  the  chronographical  work  of  the  philosophei^ ' 
Fdi^yiriusy  firom  which  the  most  important  chapters  are  taken', ' 
likewise  setjotit  from  <the  Trojan  age^  and  had*  b^n  brought  down ' 
to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (that  is^  the  Gothic  Claudius, 
not^  tiie  8on<of  Dru^as))  with  w&ose  reign  the  History  of  Dexippus 
likemried  conqhided.  -  ^ 

UL  The  incapadty  and  indecision  t^  the  Greek  authors,  who, 
dilri]^  this  period  when  their  nation  and  literature  had  sunk  to' 
tl^'  Ibwest  pointy  treated  in  uniyersal  histories  of  the  primitive 
epspiiies  of  Centtal  Asia,  particularly  the   thoroughly   uhintel^' 
lectlial  Diodorus,  has  most  unjustifiably  caused  us  irretrievable 
iBjnmry.     Under  the  Macedonian  dynasties,  not  a  few  Asiatics; 
wmte  the  history  of  their  father^land  in' the  Greek  tongue,  as  Jo- . 
SQphus  did  that  of  his  nation  in  a  later  age ;  and  while  we  havd 
no  right  in  general  to  assuihe  that  they  neglected  their  native 
chromoles  and^iisterical  monuments,  which  ascended  far  beyond 
the  timte  of  the  Greek  myths  and  traditions,  and  invented  fables 
in  their  steady  we  have  also  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  trust- 
worthiness'ofBerosus  and  the  Phenician  historians,  in  the  perfei^t ' 
harmoBy  with  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  only  accounts  preserved 
from  them,  i^lating  to  events  mentioned  likewise  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  latter.    But  instead  of  deriving  his  materials  from  such 
hooks,'  Diodorus  has  built'  upon  Cte^as  and  other  Greeks  like 
li&m;  and  as  later  authors  came  to  the  same  unhappy  decision, 
pai-tipidariy  Africauusand  Eusebius,  no  doubt  maidly  on  account^ 
of »the assumed  synchronism  of  Ninus  and  Abraham,  H  has  come; 
toibe-a  seltled'  point  in  the  Chronol<ogies  that  the  Assyrian  mon- 
ai*Gky  lasted  1300  years  and  more;  the  contradictory  statements' 
scatteiwd  through  tiie  profane  authors  are  little  regarded,  and  it 
has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  their  inconsistency  with  the  au- 
th^tici  Hebrew  nistory,  by  inventing  hypotheses. 

(  It  is^'thei^efore,  a:  remarkably  mteresting  fact,  that  in  two  of  the 
new  chapters,  the  4th  and  5th,  of  which  only  a  very  small  por- 
tk)n  haa  been  inc(»rparated  by  Syneellus,  and  that  so  confusedly  as 
to  be  tteeless,  we  obtain  through  Alexander  Polyhistor  some  idea  \ 
At  least  of  Berosus'  account  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  aiKi 
Ai»man  eras. 

'^'For  iliy  own  part,  I  regard  his  account,  however  remote  may  be  \ 
t);ie  periods  on  which  he  dwells,  as  truly  historical,  where  he  ceases 
to  ta  the  dates  according  to  astronomical  periods ;  and  worthy  to  ' 
be  considered  as  the  positive  and  original  history  of  those  primitive 
nations*    Those. who  may  judge  differently  will  not,  at  all  events, 
dispute  that  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  be  acquainted  to  some  extent ' 
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with  the  natire  accounts ;  and  that  these  deserve  more  attention 
than  those  of  the  less  pama-takhig  Greeks,  among  whom  Herodo^ 
tus  alone  forms  an  exception. 

Nay,  eren  their  histories  of  the  earU^  periods  ti  the  world,— *- 
in  which  we  find  an  attempt,  common  to  very  difSBrent  nations  of 
antiquity,  to  represent  the  idea  of  pa^  ages  €«  the  wofld  in  astro^ 
nomical  periods,  each  of  which  is  divided  among  a  numbcsr  of 
kings, — ^by  no  means  deserve  to  be  passed  over  wifli  oontenrpt ; 
their  notions  on  these  Subjects  are  a  very  important  reUc  of  the 
sacred  literature  of  these  natiois. 

Alexander  quotes  the  foUowisg  statement  from  Berosus :  oftef 
the  flood,  EuexiuB  reigned  over  Babylon  four  Neri  (2400  years) ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chomasbelus,  who  reigned  four  Nerl 
and  five  Sogu  (2700  years).^  We  find  the  duration  of  human  MSt 
comparatively  much  more  shortened  after  the  Deluge,  in  the  Baby- 
lonian writers,  than  even  in  Genesis ;  and  if  the  list  of  Berosus^ 
who  mentions  these  and  all  the  fisllowing  kings  by  name,  had  been 
preserved,  with  the  number  of  years  that  each  reigned,  we  should 
probably  see  them  dwindle  rapidly  to  the  age  of  the  present  race 
of  mankind.  For  86  kings  are  reckoned  in  the  first  dynasty,  to 
which  a  duration  of  34,080^  years  is  ascribed,  of  which,  how- 
ever,  nearly  a  aixth  part  bebng/to  th«  t^o  fet,  of  wham  al«« 
the  name  and  time  have  been  preserved  in  Eusefoius.** 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Medians  conquered  Babylon, 
and  eight  Median  tyrants  t^&Sl  £»  224  years  as  the  second  dy- 

nasty< 

■  -       -  -  f  '     *    * 

'  The  Babylonian  chronology  occurff  so  seldom  that  it  will  not  be  superfluons  16 
remark  tluit  a  Sosus  ootitaius  60  years;  a  Nertts  10  Sosi,  or  600  years;  a  Sams 
6  Neri,  or  3600  years ;  and  that  the  Chaldeans  ascribed  a  duratioa  of  120  Sad,  or 
432,000  years,  to  the  world  before  tlie  Flood  of  Xisuthrus. 

'  This  is  the  calculation  given  os  by  Syncellns,  and  the  correctness  of  his  text 
is  evinced  by  his  adding,  they  made  9  Sari,  2  Neri,  8  Sosi.  The  Armenian 
translation  ha£  33,091  years,  a  number  which  is  at  once  seen  to  be  inadmissiUe, 
were  it  only  by  the  fact  that,  while  relating  to  a  mythical  age,  it  cannot  be 
distributed  into  cyclical  periods.  It  is  evident  that  here,  also,  the  Byzantine 
Syncellus  avaiied  himself  of  the  nmeh  more  copious  accocmt  of  Afticanua;  It  is 
possible  that  Eusebius  may  have  undenitood  the  sum  of  tbe  cycles  as  referring  to 
the  whole  period  before  the  Assyrians,  and  subtracted  from  it  the  collective 
duration  of  the  four  following  dynasties,  which  cannot  be  securely  ascer^ined  on 
aocount  of  the  corruptness  of  the  text. 

™  This  period  corresponds  to  that  of  tbe  patriarchs  after  the  Flood  in  Genesis, 
AS  that  from  Alorus  to  Xisuthrus  does  to  the  age  from  Adam  to  Noah.  In  another 
passage  in  Syncellus,  Euexius  and  Chomasbelus  occur  with  very  short  reigns 
(&  axM  7  years),  and  only  five  successors ;  tfaey  oecur  immediately  before  the 
Arabian  dynasty  (p.  90,  and  in  Scaliger,  p.  14).  The  text  of  Syncellus  is,  howevec, 
inadmissible,  whether  through  the  errors  of  the  copyist  or  his  own  fiiult,  we  do 
not  know ;  and  instead  of  drrh  84  ro^ov  toi  xp^yov  f&p  vs'  h^6^9pw  nhf  XaXBaitfp 
fiavihioip  XwfjAafifqKov  nif  8i  M^fiwr  Z«p6<urr^tir  jcol,  &c.,  we  must  read :  Z^tpw 
ixlv  (namely  fiefia(ri\€VK4yai)  Xa\ta{»p  fiatrtX^a  XcofjbdfffiriKov,  ir8'  84  M-fiBw,  atth  th 
ro^Tov  rov  xp^^ov  ZupSaarpiv  koI,  &c.  *Airii  toinov,  instead  of  /xerek  roSra,  is  very 
oommoti  wi^  Syncellus^ 
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These  are  followed  by  the  third  dynasfy  of  eleven  kings,  of 
whom  it  is  not  specified  whether  they  were  native  or  foreign.  The 
number  of  thear  years  is  left  open  in  the  text,  but  added  in  the 
mai^m  by  the  emendator, — ^who  has  in  other  places  often  availed 
Umself  of  a  better  ms.— without  doubt  incorrectly,  as  48  years. 

The  fourth  dynasty  of  49  Chaldean  kings  lasted  458  years. 

To  it  succeeded  the  fifth,  of  9  Arabian  kings,  who  governed  the 
empore  for  245  years. 

'  This  extremdy  important  passage  has  been  misunderstood  and 
abbreviated,  if  not  falsified,  by  ^ncellus  (p.  78).  He  likewise 
fcckcffls,  in  the  first  place,  86  kings  (those  of  the  first  mythical 
dynasty) ;  but  instead  of  regarding  them  as  native,  calls  them 
Chaldeans  and  Modes ;  namely,  the  two  first,  Euexii»  and  Cho- 
masbelus,  Chaldeans,  the  remaining  84,  Modes.  After  the  fall  of 
this  dynasty,  he  says,  Berosus  no  longer  reckons  by  Sari,  Neri, 
and  Sosi,  but  ^  solar  years ;  and  the  next  series  of  kings  is  Chal- 
dean, under  Zoroaster  and  seven  successors,  who  reigned  190 
years.  But  who  can  doubt  that  this  Zoroaster  is  no  other  than 
the  founder  of  the  Magian  religion,  therefore  »  Mede,  and  this 
dynasty,  the  second  (Median)  dynasty  of  Berosus,  witii  which  alsa 
Ine  number  of  the  eight  kings  agrees?  Syncellus  omits  the  third 
aaxl  femrtb  dynasties,  and  speaks  of  the  Median  as  immediately 
followed  by  the  Arabian  (the  fifth),  to  which  he  ascribes  21& 
years,  instead  of  the  245  of  tiie  Armenian  translati<m;  and 
no  doubt  his  reading  deserves  the  preference,  as  the  individual 
kings,  suid  the  years  that  each  reigned,  are  reckoned  up  in  another 
passage  of  his  book,  and  the  same  number  of  years  results  a»  the 
sum. 

After  these  five  dynasties  that  reigned  over  Babylon,  45  As- 
syrian kings,  whose  empire  lasted  520  years,  are  mentioned  as  the 
sixth,  and,  like  the  Medes  and  Arabians  who  preceded  them,  as 
conquerors  of  Chalclea.  Alexander,  following  Berosus,  had  also 
specified  these  by  name,  and  among  them  spc^en  of  Semiramis. 
Now  couM  a  doubt  have  arisen  whether  he  also,  in  agreement  with 
the  universal  tradition^  mentioned  Ninus  as  the  conqueror  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  mention  of  the  Assyrian  queen  would^  I  think,  be  a 
sufficient  proof  that,  according  to  him,  the  empH*e  of  Nineveh  was 
muck  younger  than  that  of  Babel.  Sa  too,  Syncellus,  in  the 
Tables  of  the  Babylonian  history,  states  that  41  Assyrian  kinga 
sueceeded  to  the  Arabians,  and  in  fact  places  the  King  of  kings  at 
Nineveh  itself  from  Belus  to  Concolerus  (exc.  Scalig.  p.  14,  B.) ; 
unmindful,  it  must  be  confessed^  how  many  he  has  specified  by  name 
in  the  table  of  this  dynasty,  and  how  many  centuries  he  has  rec- 
koned for  their  monarchy.  He  does  not,  however,  appeal  to 
Polyhistor  as  his  authority,  but  to  Castor,  Cephalaeon,  Thallus, 
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Polybius  and  Diodoru3 ;  references  which  the  less  merit  our  confi- 
dence, as  Diodorus  says  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  duration  of  this  Assy-i 
rian  sovereignty  over  Babylon  is  to  be  understood  as  e&tendr< 
ing  up  to  me  destruction  of  Nineveh,  or  up  to  the  restoration 
of  a  Babylonian  State,  which  subsisted,  sometimes  independent 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  sometimes  tributary  to  them,  with  very 
chequered  fortunes,  until  Nabopolassar  founded  tiie  mighty 
Babylonian  empire?  On  this  point  the  excerpts  in  Eusebiu^ 
leave  us  in  the  greatest  uncertainty;  and  at  tne  first  moment 
their  silence  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Alexander  had  reckoned 
the  duration  of  the  empire  of  Ninus  up  to  its  destruction  under 
Sardanapalus,  particularly  as  he  afterwards  mentions  Sennacherib 
and  his  successors,  with  the  number  of  years  they  reigned.  But  I 
believe  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  for  the  second  opinion.. 

In  the  first  place,  these  excerpts  have  been  so  carelessly  made^. 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  silence  on  any  point  proves  scarcely 
an^hing.  But,  on  the  other  hand>  it  deserves  our  attention  when 
it  IS  said  that  Pul  reigned  after  those  Assyrian  kings.  And  is  it 
conceivable  that  Berosus  should  not  have  begun  a  native  dynasty 
with  Nabonassar,  from  whose  era,  and  with  the  beginmng  o£ 
whose  reign,  as  Vossius  has  shown  with  great  acuteness,  his  owu 
annals  dale  their  commencement  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Babylo-( 
nian  shquld  have  passed  over  the  native  kings,  who  reigned  at 
Babel,  if  not  uninterruptedly,  yet  before  the  time  of  Nabopolassar, 
and  merely  recounted  the  Assyrians,  who,  by  no  means  steadily, 
maintained  their  supremacy  ? 

While,  simply  on  these  grounds,  the  conjecture  gains  probability 
that  a  dynasty  nas  been  omitted  through  the  &ult  of  the  Eusebian 
excerpts,  a  comparison  with  the  chronology  of  Herodotus  esta- 
blishes the  fact  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Nabonassar 
and  his  successors,  and  that  it  must  have  lasted  103  years  up  to  the 
first  year  of  Nabopolassar,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Canon  of  Syncellus." 

For  as  Berosus  reckons  526  years  for  the  duration  of  the  Assy- 
rian dominion  over  Babylon,  so  does  Herodotus  reckon  520  years 
&95)  for  the  duration  of  that  monarchy,  until  the  nations  of 
pper  Asia  shook  ofi^  the  yoke  of  this,  still  in  other  respects, 
powerful  kingdom  (i.  102).     The  diflerence  here  between  a  round 

"  Niebuhr  appears  sabsequently  to  have  wavered  between  the  version  of  Syn^ 
cellus  adopted  in  the  text,  and  that  which  places  the  first  year  of  Nabopolassar  la 
the  123rd  year  of  the  Kabonassarian  era.  In  1826,  he  appears  to  have  adopted  the 
latter  version :  in  1828,  the  passage  of  his  lectures  where  he  is  treating  upon  this 
subject  agrees  with  this  Essay,  and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  same  lecture,  he 
identifies  the  first  year  of  Nabopolassar  with  the  1 23rd  of  the  Nabonassarian  enu 
See  Schmitz's  *  Translation  of  Niebuhr*s  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  28, 39  J  or  the  original,  *  Vorlesungen  uber  Alte  Oeschichtc,*  vol.  i.,  p.  34, note. — TV.. 
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and  a  more  exact  number  is  quite  unimportant,  while  the  agreement 
clearly  proves  that  Herodotus  had  collected  his  historical  mate- 
rials respecting  those  States  at  Babylon  itself.  I  have  attempted, 
in  another  treatise,  to  discover  the  map  of  the  world  on  which  the 
separate  geographical  statements  of  Herodotus  are  based ;  in  a 
fimilarwayhe  arranged  his  ideas  of  history  according  to  a  chrono- 
l6gical  survey  with  which  he  makes  his  separate  statements  agree. 

He  says  in  a  well-known  passage  (ii.  145),  that  from  Heracles 
up  to  his  own  times,  about  900  years  had  elapsed.  On  what 
does  he  base  this  calculation  ?  Not  upon  the  genealogical  register 
6f  the  Spartan  kings,  for  in  this,  only  21  generations  were  reck- 
oned since  Heracles,  consequently,  according  to  his  own  rule, 
700  years.  But  with  him  the  families  of  the  Grecian  heroes  are 
liot  the  only  Heraclidae ;  he  regards  the  kings  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  elder  dynasty  of  the  Lydians  (i.  7)  also  as  such  ;  for  we 
cannot  suppose  Belus  and  Ninus,  the  grandfather  and  &ther  of 
Agron,  to  be  different  personages  fi^om  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the 
^me  name.  Such  a  eenealoffical  table  only  indicates,  that  this 
dynasty  in  Lydia  had  come  f^m  Assyria. 

Now  these  Heraclidae  reigned  in  Lydia  505  years  ;  after  them, 
the  Mermnadse — ^up  to  Olymp.  58,  1, — 170  years ;  from  this  date 
to  the  90tb  Olympiad,  which  may  stand  for  about  the  date  which 
Herodotus  assumes,  as  that  of  the  present  time  in  his  history, <>  are 
128  years,  and  three  generations  between  Heracles  and  Agron 
are  100  years ;  in  all  903  years. 

A  similar  result  must  be  obtained  for  the  Assyrian  history  by  a 
computation  of  its  periods : 

Two  generations  between  Heracles  and  Ninus   .     .  6^  years.     , 

Dominion  of  the  Assyrians  over  Upper  Asia      .     .  520 
Interval  of  the  independence  of  the  Medes  without 

kings undecided. 

Four  Median  kings  (i.  130") 150 

From  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  ....  20 

From  Olymp.  60,  1,  to  90,  1 120 

Total  number  of  years  from  Heracles  to  Herodotus, 

not  including  the  anarchy  in  Media      ....     876  years.    . 


•irf> 


^  I  adopt  this  date,  and  not  Olymp.  84.  1,  when  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
publicly  read  his  work.  If  this  account  be  not  altogether  groundless,  it  can  only 
refer  to  a  first  recension  of  the  work ;  for  the  express  mention  of  incidents  occur- 
Aig  in  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  very  intelligible  allusions  to* 
the  sentiments  with  which  Athens  was  regarded  by  the  ungrateful  Greeks,  hare 
been  written  much  later.  Further,  the  circumstance  of  two  recensions  is  indi- 
cated by  the  various  readings  of  the  commencement,  where  Aristotle  reads  'H/>o8^ov 
TOW  eovp/ov,  while  all  our  hss.  read  *Hp.  toC  *PLKiKaf>vifi9(nios. 

'  P  The  passage  in  Herodotus  (i.  130),  ip^carrts  rrjs  Ayn — 'Affiijs  ir*  (hta  rptfiKoma 
jccd  kKarhv  Bvfu  Jh^&pta,  trophy  f^  Z(rw  ol  Sk^oi  ^pxfi^ — has  very  great  difficulties,- 
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According  to  this,  out  of  the  900  years,  24  would  be  left  for 
the  duration  of  this  interregnum. 

But,  from  Ninus  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  are  690 
years,  without  determining  the  duration  of  the  Median  anarchy. 

If,  however,  to  the  526  years  of  the  Niniads  as  given  inBe* 
rosus,  we  add  103  Nabonassarian  years  before  Nabopolassar, 
and  87  ^  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, we  obtain  716  years  for  the  same  period,  but  including  the 
anarchy,  the  duration  of  which  would  thus  have  to  be  reckoned  as 
26  years.  And  this  agrees,  within  two  years,  with  the  calculation 
given  above  for  the  900  years  since  Heracles.     It  seems,  too,  that 

and  has  given  riae  to  very  various  explanations  by  Conring,  Hardoin,  President 
Bouhier  and  Valckenaer,  which  may  be  found  in  Wes^eling^s  edition  of  Herodotus 
{ad  loc).  For,  according  to  the  text  of  all  the  mss.,  the  sum  of  the  years  of  th^ 
four  Median  kings  amounts  to  1 50,  and  moreover,  two  passages  found  in  all  the 
Mss.  of  both  recensions,  likewise  agree  in  giving  28  years  as  the  period  of  the 
Scythian  rule.  Valckenaer's  explanation  appears  to  us  the  least  suocessful  of  all 
(I  hope  this  expression  will  not  be  understood  as  detracting  from  my  reverence  for 
this  excellent  man) :  his  opinion,  that  the  28  years  of  the  Scythians  were  not 
included  in  the  40  years  of  Cyaxares,  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  sense  of  Hero- 
dotus; and  although  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  nnder  Deioces  the  Medes 
certainly  did  not  as  yet  rule  over  Upper  Asia,  yet  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
he  places  the  commencement  of  their  rule  in  the  second  year  of  Fhraortes,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  100  years,  is  quite  indefensible.  Who  can  persuade  himself  that 
Herodotus  would  express  himself  in  this  manner,  when  he  wanted  to  say  that 
the  Medes  reigned  a  hwndred  years 'i  Where  has  he  ever  expressed  himself  so 
strangely  ?  I  believe,  with  Conring,  who  had  great  penetration  and  a  sound  and 
indepenaent  judgment,  that,  if  the  passage  be  wnoorrvptedy  the  28  years  must  be 
added  to  the  128 ;  and  that  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  object,  that  Deioces  did 
not  as  yet  reign  over  tributary  peoples.  Whereabouts  should  we  have  to  fix  Ae 
epoch  at  which  this  supremacy  over  Asia  began  ?  Is  it  possible  to  find  the  year 
in  which  it  took  place  ?  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  Median  sway 
did  not  extend  to  the  Halys  before  the  conquest  of  Nineveh.  Now  whether  we, 
with  Conring,  assume  156  years,  or  take  the  150  years  of  the  four  kings,  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  and  the  diiSierence  of  these  6  years  is  only  so  much  added  to  the 
anarchy  of  the  Medes.  The  essential  point,  and  a  very  essential  point,  is  that 
the  account  of  Herodotus  should  be  confirmed  by  its  harmony  with  the  Babyloniao; 
and  that  the  accounts  at  variance  with  these  should  be  entirely  upset  as  fabulous, 
and  the  preeision  and  aecuracy  of  Herodotus  vindicated.  I  however  regard  the 
passage  as  corrupt,  of  which  the  very  numbers  28  and  198  (the  latter  of  which 
cannot  be  brousht  into  connection  with  any  other  event)  excite  great  suspicion ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  passive  ought  to  be  restored  and  transposed  as  follows : 
Ap{oirr€jT^f— a[y«  *k(rir\s  iv^  irca  vfUT-fiKovra  *al  iKorhy^  irapi^  fj  tffov  ol  ^Meu 
^PX^yj  rpi^fcorra  Hv^v  dioma.  1  have  adopted  this  calculation  above :  perhaps  some 
day  an  editor  will  have  courage  enoujgh  to  adopt  the  emendation  into  the  text. 

^  Namely,  Josephus  contra  Ap,^  i.  p.  1046,  D.  ed.  Aur.  All.  1611,  the  Greek 
text  and  an  old  translation  (in  which  book  the  same  passage  of  Bevosus  has  been 
made  use  of  respecting  the  sncoessors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  Polyhtstor  has 
extracted,  which  Afrioanus  has  copied  or  abridged  from  the  latter,  and  whi^ 
finally,  £usebins  has  so  hastily  epitomized  ft*om  Africsnus),  allows  only  two  years 
to  the  ^vemxnent  of  Evil-merodaehi  bat  the  Armenian  Eusebius  (v.  8)  assigns 
12  to  his  reign.  In  the  astrtmomical  Canon  in  Syneellus,  likewise,  we  find  two 
years  assigned  to  him,  and  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  accept  this  number,  as 
Eusebius  takes  great  pains  to  bring  the  Babylonian  and  his  own  ehronol<^  into 
liarutooy  with  each  other  by  a  calcalatioa  which  is  altogether  vety  forced. 
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w^  iQUist  aUo  assume  a  short  intenral — about  the  length  of  a 
generation,— for  the  interregnum  in  Media.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  ^ears  of  the  third  dynasty  are  specified  only 
in  a  marginal  emendaUon,  which  is  in  itself  more  than  suspicious, 
and  that  the  reading  is  not  quite  certain  respecting  the  finh ;  for 
else  we  should  be  able  to  ascend  to  the  close  of  the  second  my- 
thical period  of  the  Babylonian  history  with  chronological  precision. 
As  it  is,  the  number  of  1889  years,  n*om  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Al^ander  (in  the  year  413  after  Nabonassar)  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  (Median)  dynasty,  cannot  be  received  as 
accurate ;  meanwhile,  it  approximates  within  a  small  number  of 
years  to  that  which  Callisthenes  gives  as  the  age  of  some  ascer- 
tained astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Alexander.  It  is  merely  an  hypothesis,  but  the  example 
of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  gives  it  probability,  that  the  beginning 
of  this  li^t  of  observations  was  the  first  year  of  an  era,  in  the 
1905th  year  of  which,  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  admissible,  this  sum  will  have  to  be  adopted  instead 
of  that  of  1889  years.  Zoroaster  might  give  the  occasion  to  such 
an  era  as  being  the  founder  of  a  Median  dynasty,"  whose  kings, 
moreover,  might  very  well  be  called  tyrants  if  they  introduced 
the  religion  of  the  Magians. 

With  regard  to  oriental  countries,  we  are  not  only  justified  in 
assuming  the  existence  of  tabular  lists  of  the  rulers,  and  annals, 
which  were  a  collection  of  notes  to  these,  but  also,  at  least  with 
respect  to  the  Chaldeans,  in  confidently  maintaining  their  credi- 
bility, on  account  of  the  astronomical  observations  which  rendered 
an  accurate  determination  of  time  necessary.  Such  observations 
as  those  which  Callisthenes  procured  are  not  conceivable  without 
chronological  tables,  and  lists  of  the  kings  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns.  Impossible  as  it  was  really  to  preserve  the  history  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  West  by  tradition,  before  the  conmiencement  of 
contemporary  history,  which  was  of  late  ori^n  (though  even  here, 
dates  given  as  those  of  the  foundation  of  cities  are  credible)  ;  with 
regard  to  the  East,  there  is  absolutely  no  valid  ^ound  to  ispute 
the  application  of  the  art  of  writing,  which  existed  there  nrom 
very  remote  ages,  to  the  recording  of  the  simple  changes  that 

r  Compare  Scliipitz's  *  Tr.  of  Lect.  or  Anc.  Hist.,' vol.  I.,  p.  85,  note  (in  the 
original,  tqI.  i.  p.  43).^^!7V. 

*  The  age  of  the  Ma^an  Zoroaster  ui  perfectly  mythical,  and  the  widely  differing 
itatements  raqpeoting  it  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  cleared  up  by  discussion.  Re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  Magian  rdigioo,  we  must  refer  him  to  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  the  most  untenable  oj^inion  of  all  is  undoubtedly  that  which  places 
him  after  C^nis,  because  Hystaspes  is  to  be  accounted  the  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
Since  the  Magians  were  a  Median  race,  it  Is  a  very  suitable  way  of  denoting  the 
Median  conquest  to  call  him  the  first  Median  king  of  Babylon,  as  Syncellus  found 
it  stated  in  Africanus,  and  the  latter  therefore  had  no  doubt  found  it  in  Polyhistor* 
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occur  in  great  despotic  empires.  Thus,  since  we  have  recovered 
the  testimony  of  a  Babylonian  scholar,  I  hold  it  as  not  less  histo- 
rical than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  that,  about  1900  years  before 
Alexander,  the  Medes  conquered  Babylon,  and  that  the  Ara- 
bians possessed  a  mighty  kingdom  before  the  Assyrians-  For  that 
the  Arabians  should  have  been  subject  to  the  Assyrians  for  many 
centuries  afterwards,  and  then  again  obtained  the  ascendancy,  is  a 
vicissitude  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in  Asia.  The  government 
of  Persia  by  the  Sassanidae,  and  the  history  of  Russia  after  the 
fall  of  the  Mongolian  empire,  are  cases  in  point.  Me^^nwhile, 
that  empire  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Medes,  and  for  which 
Berosus  has  given  mythical  periods,  we  may  call  the  empire  of 
Nimrod.  The  book  of  Genesis  also  recognizes  in  Babel  an  older 
empire,  from  which  Assur  proceeds. 

The  later  Assyrian  kings,  and  some  Babylonian  monarchs  contem- 
porary with  them,  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  only  because  he  found 
Sennacherib  and  Merodach-Baladan  named  in  Polyhistor.  In- 
different to  the  history  of  these  realms  on  their  own  account,  the 
excerpt  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  5th  chapter,  is,  from  the  very 
beginning,  fragmentary  and  unintelligible.*  The  Armenian  trans- 
lator has  given  a  conmsed  and  doubtful  rendering  of  what  he  did 
not  understand.  It  seems  to  result  from  the  passage,  that  a  bro- 
ther of  Sennacherib,  placed  on  the  throne  either  by  him  or  their 
father,  had  been  king  of  Babylon ;  and  that  this  brother  might 
even  be  the  Hagisa  whom  Merodach-Baladan  slew  after  a  reign 
of  thirty  days.  The  embassy  of  Merodach-Baladan  to  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  XX.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1)  exhibits  him  as  an  enemy  of  the 
king  of  Nineveh ;  and  certainly  he  who  had  slain  Sennacherib's 
brother  would  be  much  more  so,  than  he  who  had  killed  a  native 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  the  latter.  *>    Merodach-Baladan  was 

^  The  passage  reads  thus  in  the  Milanese  translation:  Postquam  regno  de- 
fanctns  est  Senecheribi  frater,  et  post  Ha^sae  in  Babjlonios  dominationem,  qui 
quidem  nondum  impleto  trigesimo  imperii  die  a  Marudacho  Baldane  interemptus 
est,  Marudachus  ipse  Baldanes  tyrannidem  invasit.'  In  the  Venetian  as  follows : 
*  Postquam  regnasset  ftater  Senecharibi,  et  deinde  postquam  Acises  in  Babylonios 
dominatus  esset,  et  necdum  triginta  quidem  diebus  regnum  tenuisset,  a  M8At)dach 
Baladano  occisus  est.' 

In  the  ninth  chapter  is  preserved  an  excerpt  from  Abydenus,  likewise  hitherto 
unknown,  respecting  the  history  of  Sennacherib  and  the  latest  Assyrian  kings  of 
Ninereh,  which  throws  light  upon  some  points  in  the  portion  taken  from  Poly- 
histor that  have  been  miserably  distorted ;  but  in  general  this  excerpt,  like  all  the 
fhigments  of  this  author,  can  sustain  no  comparison  with  the  portions  which 
Polyhistor  has  borrowed  from  Berosus. 

"  In  the  passage  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  which  has  been  doubly  preserved 
in  Isaiah  and  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  according  to  the  order  of  the  narrative, 
Sennacherib's  death  is  placed  before  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah  and  the  embassy  of 
Merodach-Baladan.    The  account  of  Berosus  shows  that  no  exact  chronological 
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•asassmated,  after  a  i^ign  of  only  six  months,  b^  an  insurgent  of 
the  name  of  Elibus,  in  the  third  year  of  whose  reign,  Sennaeherlb 
went  up  against  Babylon  with  the  Assyrian  army,  defeated  the 
Babylonians,  took  their  king  captive,  carried  him  away  to  Assyria 
with  his;  family,  and  appointed  his  own  son,  Esar-haddon  (Asor- 
danes^  king  over  BabeL  On  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  learnt 
that  the  Giieeks  had  laade  an  incursion  into  Cilicia  f  he  contended 
with  them  and  gained  the  victory,  but  with  great  loss  to  his  own 
tisoops.  In  oommemoration,  he  caused  his  statue  to  be  erected 
there,  and  the  memorial  of  his  deeds  to  be  engraven  on  it  in  Chal-t 
dean^chamcters.^  At  this  time  he  built  Tarsus  after  the  model 
qf  Babel^y  and  called  the  city  Tharsin.  After  Sennacherib  had 
reigned  eigbteen  years  over  me  Assyrians,  he  was  slain  by  the 
treachery  of  Ms  son,  Ardumuzanes,*  alod  his  son  became  king  in 
his  stead.  The  latter  is  not  named  in  the  excerpt ;  but  we  know, 
from  the  Bible  diat  he  was  the  same  Esar-haddon  who  has  been 
mentioned  before  as  the  prince  set  over  Babel.  Polyhistor  liad 
written  still  more  about  Sennacherib,  which  Eusebius  has  unfortu*? 
nately  omitted  as  superfluous ;  meanwhile,  what  he  has  retained  is 
very  important,  and  worthy  of  serious  reflection.  A  Greek  expe-* 
dition  to  Cilida,  in  which  Greeks  fought  against  the  great  king  of 
Nineveh,  is  an  occurrence  of  which  no  history  hitherto  known  to 
us  gives  the  slightest  hint.  The  state  of  Greece,  at  that  time 
(about  the  20th  Olympiad),  forbids  the  idea  of  a  combined  under* 
taking,  such  as  the  Trojan  war  is  represented  to  have  been  ;  yet  it 
were  not  allowable  to  reject  the  statement  as  an  eastern  fable  ;  foD 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  for  long  previous  to  the  age 
we  are  considering,  our  knowledge  of  oriental  afiairs  is  based  on 
the  authority  of  contemporary  annals.  If  we  should  imagine  the 
Assyrians  to  have  confounded  some  other  western  nation  with  the 
Greeks,  this  could  be  none  but  the  Lydians,  and  that  these  should 
have  spread  so  far  to  the  east  in  the  time  of  Gyges,  contradicts 

arrangement  is  intended  here,  but  merely  the  representation  of  how  Sennacherib 
himself  fell  after  he  had  been  chastised  for  his  arrogance  bj  the  defeat  of  his 
army. 

^  According  to  Abydenus  (c.  9),  a  Greek  fleet  had  appeared  there,  which  he  de- 
feated and  scattered. 

^  According  to  the  same  author  (c.  9),  he  erected  several  brazen  statues,  and 
built  the  temple  of  the  Athenians,  The  last  word  has  evidently  been  written  by 
the  Armenian  translator  by  mistake,  instead  of  Athene. 

^  That  is.  on  both  shores  of  the  Cydnus,  as  Babylon  was  built  on  both  shores  of 
the  Euphrates. 

'  As  we  know  from  the  Bible,  by  his  sons  Adramelech  and  Sharezer. 
Abydenus  also  mentions  the  former  as  a  parricide  under  the  name  of  Adameles, 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize,  but  calls  his  father  Nergilus.  the  successor  of 
Sennacherib.  This  Nergilus  we  must  reject  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Berosus.  No  doubt,  Esar-haddon  came  from  Babylon  to 
revenge  the  death  of  tiis  father. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VIII.  U 
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all  that  Herodotus  says  of  the  slow  extensioii  of  their  dominion  in 
the  ndighbourhood  of  Sardis.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  legends  of 
Greek  settlements  in  Cilicia  are  not  to  be  altogether  rejected,  eyen 
if  we  cannot  point  to  any  genuine  Greek  city  on  that  coast ;  and 
as,  in  after  times,  snudl  bands  of  well-trained  and  well-armed 
Greeks  waged  war  with  countless  Asiatic  hosts,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that  the  attempt  of  Greek  colonists  to  effect  a  settlement 
there,  may  only  bave  b^  frustrated,  by  bringing  a  powerful  army 
into  the  field,  and  with  great  loss  on  the  part  of  Sie  Assyrian  king. 
Further,  the  image  of  Sennadierib  is,  without  doubt,  the  same 
which  the  companions  of  Alexander  saw  at  Anchiale,  with  an 
Assyrian  inscription  on  it,  and  ascribed  to  Sardanapalus  as  the 
founder  of  Tarsus  and  Anchiale/  The  testimony  of  the  Chaldean, 
that  Sennacherib  was  the  Assyrian  king  who  founded  Tarsus,  is 
certainly  to  be  aocejpted. 

Eusebius  has  omitted  what  Polyhistor  relates  of  Esar-haddon  ;^ 
but,  in  the  9th  chapter,  some  particulars  respecting  him  have  been 

f)reseryed  from  Abydenus.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  Adramme- 
ech's  brother,  but  not  by  the  same  mother ;  to  have  subju^ted 
Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Syria,  and  to  have  marched  witn  an 
army  of  mercenaries  through  Anterior-Asia  as  &r  as  Byzantium. 
That  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  is  false,  is  evident  from 
the  concurrent  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  the  Bible.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  he  who  led  Manasseh  captive  to  Babylon ;  and  tne 
expedition  to  Asia  might  probably  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
irruption  of  the  devastating  hordes  of  the  Treies  or  Cimmerians, 
For  it  is  true  that  Herodotus  places  the  taking  of  Sardis  under 
Ardys,  the  successor  of  Gyges,  and  contemporary  of  Esar-haddon ; 
but  the  Treres  have  repeatedly  made  incursions  into  Anterior-Asia, 
and  ravaged  the  country,^  It  is  very  singular,  that  Abydenus 
mentions  Pythagoras  as  having  served  in  this  army  of  merce* 
naries ;  and  Polyhistor  also  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary  of 
the  Assyrian  king ;  still  here  also  he  has  probably  followed  Be- 
rosus.  This  account,  which  would  carry  his  age  back  to  the  20th 
Olympiad,  and  place  him  120  years  earlier  than  the  opinion 
adopted  by  the  later  Greeks,^  woidd  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
those  Roman  annalists  who  made  him  the  teacher  of  Numa,  but 
could  not  defend  themselves  from  a  chronological  refutation. 


*  On  this  point  gee  Nake's  *  Choerilus/  p.  198.  It  is  cheering  to  be  «Ue  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  book  like  this. 

*>  In  the  excerpt  from  Polyhistor  the  name  is  entirely  wanting.  Abydentis 
(c.  9)  calls  him  Axerdis. 

0  Htrabo,  i.  p.  61,d. 

^  Dionvsius,  ii.  p.  121  a.  The  difference  would  be  stiU  greater,  aoeoHing  to 
others,  who  placed  his  age  after  the  60th  Olympiad.    Sylbarg.  ad  4oc, 
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iE^ajvhaddon  reigned  8  years,  He  wa3  followed  by  Samughes, 
who  reigned  21  years ;  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  byhis brother 
Sardanapalus,  wno  reigned  an  equal  length  of  time.^  This  prince, 
on  learning  that  a  great  host  of  mixed  race  was  coming  up  against 
him  from  the  sea,  appointed  N^bopolassar  to  be  viqeroy  over 
Babyloiua.  But  Nabopolafisar  sent  an  embassy  to  Asdahages  the 
Meae,  to  conclude  an  aUianee  with  him,  and  to  ask  his  daughter 
Amuhia  in  marriage  for  his  son  Nabuchodrossor,^  after  whidi  he 
turned  his  anna  agaii^t  Niuereb?  and  besieged  the  city ;  and  the 
king  burut  himself  and  his  whole  hcH^iehold. 

The  nation  that  threateiaed  the  Assyrians  was  probably  the  Scy- 
thians, whose  irruption  into  Asia  Herodotus  places  under  the  same 
Median  king  who  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh.  That  Nebuchad- 
nezzar waj3  the  Babylonian  king  who,  to  delight  his  consort  by  an 
image  of  the  Median  mountains,  laid  out  gardens  over  vaults,^ 
was  known  from  B^osus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus ;  it  niight  long 
ago  have  been  inferred  thft.t  she  was  the  Median  princess  whom 
l^ncellus  calls  Aroite ;  the  name  now  made  known  to  us,  Amuhia, 
iis  more  authentic 

Bespeeting  the  successors  of  Nebuchadneszar,  history  gains  no- 
thing from  the  Armenian  Eu^ebius,  as  the  extract  from  Berosus  in 
Josephus  contra  Ap.  is  probably  fiiUer  than  that  which  Polyhistor 

may  have  borrowed  from  him.** 

-'  ■    ■■  .  '    .     ,— ■■  I. ... ,     I         ■■■  ■  I. ..,  ..I.  II I II    I  .    I 

*  The  name  of  the  brother  and  successor  of  Samughes  is  not  fonnd  in  the 
excerpt  from  Polyhistor,  5,  §  2,  bnt  ttom  }  3.  it  is  clear  that  it  was  Sardanapalas. 
In  the  excerpt  m>m  Abydenus  (9,  §  I.),  Sardanapalus  is  the  successor  of  Esar- 
haddon,  and  Saracns  the  last  king  of  Nineveh ;  this  statement  can  scarcely  be 
ascribed  to  anything  but  an  error  of  the  translation.  The  story  of  the  defection 
of  Nabopolassar  (in  5)  is  quite  unintelligible  and  absurd;  one  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  editors  would  have  adduced  the  unambiguous  explanation  of  it 
from  Abydenus  9. 

'  His  name  is  not  only  constantly  thns  written  in  the  Armenian  translation, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  where  l^e  funiliar  Biblical  appellation  has  fallen 
accidentally  from  the  pen  of  the  eopyist,  but  also  in  the  fragment  of  Aby- 
denus in  the  Prceparcttio  Evangelica.  The  roots  from  which  it  is  formed  appear 
also  in  the  name  Lab-rossoar-ehod,  the  son  of  Neriglissor.  According  to  a  very 
remarkable  notice,  given  by  the  Milanese  editors  from  Moses  of  Chorene,  who 
cites  Armenian  songs  for  it,  Asdahag  may  probably  have  been  the  name  of  an 
ancient  Median  dynasty :  but  also  in  the  name  Cyaxares  (this  Median  king  is 
trnqoestionably  referred  to),  Kei-axar  and  Asdahag  are  identical,  lik«  'Apra^^s 
and  Arthachsastha. 

s  Diodorus  (ii.  10)  calls  this  qne^i  t^e  Persian  concubine  of  an  Assyrism  king. 

^  It  will  be  permitted  me  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  note  with  some  remarks 
which  I  grant  overstep  the  limits  of  my  subject — the  newly*published  notices — 
respecting  a  history  which,  in  our  days,  is  so  little  the  subject  of  investigation, 
and  which  I  shall  never  treat  of  in  a  separate  work.  Since  Shalmanezer  took 
Samaria  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekii^h,  but  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  this 
king  that  Sennacherib  went  up  against  Jerusalem,  it  is  certain  that  Sennaehei'ib 
had  ascended  the  throue  of  his  father  in  the  interval.  Hezekiah  reigned  29 
years — Sennacherib  IS;  the  death  of  both  will  therefore  fall  about  the  same 
tiiiie.       If  ve  reckon  up  the   years  of  the  five  successors  of  Hezekiah,  and 

u  2 
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Nafeopolassar*s  revolt  from  Ninereh  occurs  in  Oljnnp.  38,  con- 
sequently the  overthrow  of  the  city  and  the  empire  took  place  at 
that  time.  But,  from  the  £gl11  of  Sardemapalus  to  the  fifth  Olym- 
piad, Abydenus  reckoned  67  years  (c.  12),  Oephalaeon  40  (c.  15)  ; 
the  former,  therefore,  219,  and  the  latter  192  years  too  mudi. 
Both  followed  Ctesias,  or  some  other  Greek  unworthy  of  any  re- 
p;ard,  both  in  the  too  small  number  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and 
m  the  immense  exaggeration  of  the  duration  of  their  monarc)^ ; 
it  is  certain  that  Castor  also  has  fallen  into  the  latter  error.  Aby- 
denus, who  derived  his  information  respecting  Nebuchadnezzar 
from  Megasthenes,  has  probably  never  bad  direct  recourse  to 
Berosus.  This  whole  class  of  notices  respecting  die  Assyrian 
archaeoloffy  is  altogether  to  be  rejected ;  to  attempt  to*  reeondle 
them  with  the  authentic  oriental  accounts  would  be  a  laborions 
folly,  only  productive  of  error  and  endless  hypotheses. 

Meanwhile,  1  mention  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Ninus  found  in 
Abydenus  (vide  ante\  because  it  may  have  been  derived  indirectly 
from  native  soim^es:  Belus,  Babius,  Anebus,  Arbehia,  Chaalus^Ninus. 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldean  cosmogony  and  archaeology, 
we  must  guard  against  a  confuaon  of  Bel,  the  organizer  of  the 
world,  with  Belus,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  empire  of  Assur. 

»■  *#  ^^^i^^^^l^^ia    !■    ■  .,      .^i^»^p^»^,^^^—^^.^)      I  I^^Ml  ■■■■■■■I      WMIM    <■*—    ■  *■■■  MM*  !■■■  Ill  .^ ■  II'  1^*  » 

add  to  them  the  37  years  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakin,  ve  find  that,  according  to 
the  numbers  given  in  our  Biblical  text,  which  even  Josephas  had  in  his  hands, 
about  1S7  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Hesekiah  and  the  first  year  of 
EviUMerodach.  But,  according  to  Berosus,  only  113  had  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Sennaoherib.  Such  chronological  deviations  were  formerly  always  decided 
against  the  profane  author,  which  is,  however,  a  Jewish  Masoretic  superstition. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  number  of  years  assigned 
to  Manasseh ;  especially  on  account  of  the  youth  of  his  son  Ammon.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  unexampled  in  Eastern  history,  than  that  a  king,  who  came 
to  the  throne  at  twelve  years  of  age,  should  attain  the  age  of  45,  before  an  heir 
to  the  crown  is  boni  to  mm. 

It  is  universally  rocognised  that  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus  is  the  Nabonnedus 
of  Berosus ;  but  it  will  occasion  perplexity  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  arrange  the 
chronology  of  Herodotus  for  himself,  that  Labynetus  the  Babylonian  is  named  as 
bringing  about  the  peace  between  Alyattes  and  (jyaxares ;  for  their  war  is  older  than 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Yet  Herodotus  (i.  188)  says,  thatthatiast  king  of  Babylon 
was  the  heir  of  the  name  and  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  consequently  this  earlier 
Labynetus  must  be  the  mediator.  Now,  however,  we  are  met  by  a  fresh  difficulty, 
iov  no  list  of  the  kings  of  Babel  contains  such  a  king.  I  conjecture  that  Herodotus 
must  have  meant  Nebuchadneszar  (the  similarity  between  tiie  names  is  not  to  be 
mistaken) ;  and  it  even  appears  to  me  that  Amuhia,  for  whose  sake  the  most  gigantic 
edifices  were  erected,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Nitocris,  to  whom  Herodotus  ascribes 
the  great  works  on  the  Euphrates.  This  would  certainly  be  an  inaccuracy  such  as 
might  easily  be  occasioned  by  oral  relations  in  a  language  foreign  to  the  historian, 
respecting  incidents  occurring  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  his  time. 
According  to  the  Babylonian  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  Naboimedus 
was  certainly  not  the  heir  of  the  empire—nay,  perhaps  not  even  of  royal  descent. 
Finally,  I  must  in  passing  remark  further,  that  ^e  identity  of  Kadytis  and  Jeru- 
salem, which  used  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  name,  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished. Foreigners  bestowed  names  on  the  Egyptian  cities  which  have  no  simi- 
larity whatever  with  the  natiye  ones }  may  not  the  ^syptians  have  given  namea 
equally  unlike  their  true  appellations  to  foreign  cities  r 
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The  editors  ought  to  have  appended  the  remark  to  Castor's 
fragment  (c.  13),  Siat  the  mention  of  Ogygus  among  the  kings  of 
the  THtans  determines  and  corrects  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Thallus,  occurring  in  Theophilus  odAutolyc.  iii.  19.  Both  printed 
editions  and  mss.  read  (respecting  the  war  of  Belus  and  the  Titans 

against  the  gods)  : — 6vd«  xai  o  Itiyos  rirryiBeU  gftrygy  els  T«^Tfj<r- 
<rov  Tore  /xev  rSf  x^P**"  s^sivnr  'Akt>5j  itXioQgiVTjf,  viiv  Xg  'ArTiJciis' 
orpotTotyoqwofjiiyTir  rSf  "flyvyof  tote  iq!^v,  Meursius  introduced  the 
alteration  o  Tiyrif^  and  this  has  been  adopted  as  a  safe  emenda- 
tion ;  it  is  now  clear  that  ''D^yuy^i  ought  to  be  the  reading ;  the 
name  of  that  mythical  king  of  Attica.  In  what  follows  there  is  a 
chasm.  Thallus  exjdained  the  descent  of  the  Titans  into  Tartarus 
by  the  flight  of  their  king  to  Tartessus ;  adducing  the  names  Acte 
and  Attica  as  instances  of  the  changes  in  the  names  of  countries 
effected  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  he  was  led  to  the  choice  of  this  ex- 
ample by  the  mention  of  Ogygus.  According  to  this,  the  passage 
ought  to  be  restored  somewhat  in  the  following  manner :  sf  c//ev 

gif  1  at^TiQffffov,  T0T6  ptiv  tSj"  %(iipoLS  BKSivnf  T  a  f  T  ct  f  0  u  \tyoiJLevnsy 

wfffrep  'AxrHty  n.  t.  X.  Meursius  also  conjectured  the  ex- 
istence of  a  chasm ;  it  is  true,  on  very  different  grounds  from 
those  I  have  adduced. 

IV.  The  33rd  Chapter  contained  the  list  of  the  Stadionices, 
which  Eusebius  had  borrowed  from  Africanus,  who  had  taken  it 
from  Phlegon,  and  continued  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
his  own  work ;  and  the  Armenian  translation  supplies  many  little 
omissions,  and  improves  not  a  few  readings  of  this  portion  which 
Scaliger  has  made  known  in  the  original.  It  is  owing,  however,  to 
a  misunderstanding,  that  Mai  rejoices  to  see  this  chapter  freed 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  been  fabricated  by  Scaliger.  For,  as 
four-fifths  of  the  victors  are  only  known  from  this  catalogue,  feibri- 
cation  was  not  conceivable,  and  has  never  in  fact  been  suspected. 
But  Scaliger  has  made  this  list  the  basis  of  his  lengthy  ^OXufjivid-- 
ia/y  dvayqa^,  in  which  he  has  brought  together  a  multitude  of 
historical  events  according  to  the  years  of  the  Olympiads ;  a  work 
which  he  has  expressly  declared  to  be  his  own  production,  and  to 
which  he  continued  to  append  additional  remarks  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death ;  hence,  the  last  edition  contains  much  more  than  the 
first,  which  has  therefore  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  ancienti 
through  no  fault  of  Scaliger's. 

This  list  certainly  possesses  no  historical  importance ;  but  the 
respect  with  which  an  Olympian  victor  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
makes  us  rejoice  that  a  monument  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
the  names,  at  least,  of  the  Stadionices  have  been  handed  down. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  Greeks 
must  lead  us  to  regard  such  a  catalogue  with  their  feelings,  not 
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with  ours,  and  binds  us  to  watch  over  its  om^ctness  and  complete- 
ness ;  just  as  we  do  not  allow  oufselves  to  judge  of  or  contemn  the 
favourite  pursuits  of  one  whom  Wfe  love  and  revereiicei  according 
tb  objective  rules.  I  wish,  thetefoi*e,  to  ?tir  up  some  philologist 
to  revise  tkis  chapter,  togeth<6r  with  the  introductic^n,  in  which 
work  a  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  language  Would  scarcely  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  translation  for  the  critical 
elucidation  of  the  Greek  texti  For  thid  pui|>08e^  I  have  collected 
all  the  additions  aiid  the  important  new  reedmgs  supplied  by  this 
33rd  Chapter ;  a  slight  labour  which  I  thereby,  in  the  meanwhile^ 
spare  to  the  possessors  of  Bcaliger's  Eusebius.  Among  tiiose  also 
which  I  have  passed  over  as  met*6  ertoirs  of  the  copyist,  a  little 
gleaning  of  u&eful  observations  might  probably  be  tnade.  I  omit 
what  improvements  to  the  32nd  Chapter  I  have  collected  for  mydelf^ 
as  the  few  improved  readings  are  such  as  either  readily  suggest 
themselves,  or  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  Fragment  of  PhlegoU) 
or,  finally,  cannot  be  expressed  in  Greek  with  a  certainty  of  their 
accuracy. 

I  cannot  pro<ieed  to  the  new  reading^  without  noticing  a  phc" 
nomenon  whi<^h  has  always  sthick  me  in  looking  at  this  list :  namely, 
that  it  is  manifest  how,  from  Chaeronea  onWards,  the  importance 
and  the  extent  of  the  Greek  name  cohstantty  augmented.  First,  Ma- 
cedonians also  appear  among  the  victors,  and  soon  aftet*)  nations  of 
the  Macedonian  colonies  in  Egypt  and  the  Sy^iaii  empire ;  then, 
individuals  from  all  the  peoples  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Kthynia — ^who  likewise  numbered  themselves  among  the 
Greeks  in  Qcero's  time,  and  were  called  Greeks  by  the  Romans — 
Lydians,  Mjrsians,  and  Carians.  At  last  people  mm  all  the  pro- 
vinces are  welcome. 

A.  Additions  and  Restorations, 

Olymp.  1 ,  after  ayvvittv ;  ly'.  Olmyp.  33,  after  wpowrcOij  kuI  :  iccXiyc* 
Olymp.  67,  after  tTpidatvaiv^  frralioy,  Olymp.  110,  *A vTiK\  r/c  'Afiij*- 
valoQ.  Olymp.  120,  after  Mayyr/c:  Atto  Ma tavSpou.  Olymp.  12^, 
vpo(TETii)rj  aVvLJpig  TrwXiKrjt  Kal  ey'iKa  ^iXiariaj^og  MaKe^lov, 
leg.  ^iXiarlxri  MaKeHg}  Olymp.  131,  after  *AAcfav5p£uc  :  TrpoffiTtdri 
fiOPiinroQ  TTwXiifocj  '^at  eviKa  'iTrit'oKpaTrjQ  ©crraXoc*  Olymp. 
132,  after  AJrwXoc:  kl^kn^LaariQ,'^  Olytop.  144,  after  SttXd/ifwoc  ' 
Ik  Kvvpov.     Olymp.  14^,  after  2 cXt vice vc :  bk  Ilccpcac.     Olymp.  153j 

I  Naniely,  E^ktarrlxn  (Pausanias,  v.  p.  ]55>  ed.  Sylb.),  lift«  BfXkinror>  instead 
of  ^(Xtmros.  Sdiliger,  following  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  has  placed  this  circum* 
stance  as  belonging  to  Olymp.  130.  Belistiche  is  no  doubt  the  concubine  of  the 
king,  Ptolemy  Phuadelphus  (Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  576,  f.). 

^  Thi6  is  wanting  in  the  Milanese  translation. 

™  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  even  in  these  early  times,  after  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  King  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  who  entirely  vanish  from 
history,  were  United  with  the  iEtolians. 
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after  Ac(rj3ioc :  c£  ^AprlaariQ.  Olymp.  156,  *Api^ro£lvoc  'Pooioc* 
Olymp.  172,  after  Mdyt^,  ano  Maidv^pov,"  Olymp.  174,  ^rifiotr- 
rparoQ  Aapifftra^oQ,'*  Olymp.  178 :  There  is  the  following  addition 
respecting  the  Stratonicus,  which  sounds  far  more  unintelligible  still  in 
the  Venetian  translation :  '  Et  gymnica  certamina  sine  equo  peragens 
gratia  amicorum  vel  r^um  assecutus  est  ut  in  album  referretur,  quare 
neque egisse putabatur.*^  Olymp.  I86,after 'AXe^ay^pEvc:  r#c Tp«o Joe- 
Scaliger's  text  remarks  against  Olymp.  187,  So^irarpoc  'Ayeloc :  and  in 
the  following  (188)  the  name  of  the  victor  is  wanting.  The  tramlation 
gives  the  following  improvements  to  Olymp.  187 :  ^kplarmv  €ovpcoc 
/3.  188*  £«»irarpo£  Apyuoc*  Olymp.  198,  after  Upovffaivct  fi'poc 
'OXti/iiTM.  Olymp.  204,  after  oyhoog  h^'  *HpajcXiovc]  ctecording  to  the 
sense,  t^repoy  ^i  oit^ilg  roioOro^  a^'  'Hpa«Xcovc  f^^XP^  ilfJL&v 
cycvero,  irapa/3pa|3evovr«iiv,  &c.  (what  follows  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  the  translators).  And  then:  Fatoc  'Ptitfialwv  IfiaffiXeve. 
Olymp.  222,  ApevewOij  rwv  tmrtar  odpofio^.  Olymp.  230,  aft»r  AldvfiOQ : 
'AXe^ay^pet^Q,'^ 

B«  JReadinffs  which  agree  with  ScaUger^s  emendcUions 

(in  the  addendis). 

Olymp.  7,  for  OlfioXac,  read  OifUra^.     Olymp.  14,  for  *Yir//i/ioc, 
read  'Ysriyi'off.     Olymp.  18,  for  AafiTriag,  read  Aofiircc,     Olym.  41,  for 


O.  Me€idings  whichy  although  corrupt^  confirm  ScaUget^s 

emendations^ 

Olymp.  8,  for  AioitX^C)  ^op^X^c  (for  AautX^c).  Olymp.  33,  for  IIpa£- 
cXXac,  Kpa&Xac  (for  K^av{^^ac)»  Olymp.  1 16,  for  Ajf(w<TOiyiiQ^  AeifioaB, 
(for  Ativotrdiyjic).  Olymp.  142,  for  Kdpoc,  Kairoi:  (instead  of  Kaxpoc). 
Olymp,  160,  for  'A^w&dkoc,  read  'At'o^wpoc  (instead  of  Aiodiopoc), 

D.  JReadings  which  mitst  be  acc^tedfitUy  or  with  very  slight 

emendaiion. 

Olymp.  25,  for  GdXircoc,  read  GaXn-ic.  Olymp.  29,  for  vo^&v  ^v  yfl, 
road  iriyxwi'  ^v  k^I.  Olymp.  83,  for  Fvycc,  read  FlXtc.  Olymp.  80,  for 
TvffVfXfiaQ,  read  TopvfjifMQ,  Olymp,  93,  for  E&raroci  read  Ehp^n-au  (leg. 
£trj3i#ra£,  as  in  Fausanias  El.  2,  p.  185,  d.),  Olymp.  150,  for  'Oi^^W- 
Kparocj  road  'OyriiriKpiTo^m  Olymp.  204,  for  2rpdroc9  read  Nii^oWparoc- 
Olymp.  211,  for  KnpvKt^y  iiyiiyu,  read  vro  xripvKwy.    Olymp.  216,  for 

^  This  is  likewise  taken  from  the  Venetian  edition. 

°  According  to  the  Venetian  edition,  the  Milanese  has  Lariensis. 

p  Afi  all  are  mentioiied  who  have  conquered  since  Hercales,  both  in  Pale  and 
PanOTatium,  this  Stratonicus  is  probably  the  ^rpdrwy  Aiytths  fj  ^AXt^aydpebs  of 
Pausanias  (Achaic,  p.  230,  a).  The  Armenian  translation  gives  the  name  of  his 
father  as  K(i/>a7ex»Oroagiu8,  orCorobagius;  falsely,  for  this  is  a  Macedonian  name 
focording  to  Diod.  xtu,  100,  and  ^seniles  adv.  Ctesipfa.  52. 

"^  According  to  the  Venetian  edition ;  the  Milanese  has  Clideas. 
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riciTriyc)  read  IlaTrt!;.  Olymp.  235,  for  '£parcvc»  read  'EXarawc. 
Olymp.  240,  for  \Kyovf^,  read  ' A.yovlilk>v.  Olymp.  242,  for  Mdyviic, 
read  Mayyoc  AifivQ,     Olymp.  247,  for  Saropv/Xo^,  read  iaropyivoQ. 

E.  Readings  which  at  least  deserve  examination, 

Olymp.  6,  for  Acifx^viic,  read  hlvxi^nQ*  Olymp.  32,  for  rpiroc 
a&X^ttfi',  read  rpCiQ  ahtK^v^*  Olymp.  35,  for  2^<iif»o(,  read  'St^'tptav, 
Olymp.  39,  for  *P(if/oXicoc,  which  can  scarcely  be  correct,  substitute  the 
also  corrupt  reading  'Pcif«Xavoc-  Olymp.  46,  for  Xpv^ofia{oc>  read 
X|9wo^a)^oc ;  and  for  IloXvfiv^driap,  read  lloXv/i^arwp.  Olymp.  57,  for 
Aa^po/ioci  read  Adypo/Lcoc*  Olymp.  65,  for  'Aicoxoc^  i^c^d  "Avaxof* 
Olymp.  68,  for  'itrxo/iaxoC)  read  *I(ro/iaxoc.  Olymp.  87,  for  Sw^pwv 
(which  we  also  find,  however,  in  Diodorus)  'E^pdvopoc  (instead  of 
Eu0d»'wp).  Olymp.  96,  for  KpdriiC)  read  "Aicparoc-  Olymp.  145,  for 
MoiTxoc,  read  Topyoc.  Olymp.  147,  for  KXcdorparoC)  read  KXciro^rparoc* 
Olymp,  152,  for  Aij^oicptroc;  read  Ai^/uoicpdrf^c*  Olymp.  172,  for  Ilpwro- 
^avriQ,  read  Iltaro^di'vyc-  Olymp.  1 76,  for  Liwv^  read  Atxtov.  Olymp.  1 82, 
for  kvrearitijy,  re&d  Aydevriiify.  Olymp.  189,  for  ^i^utytog,  read  I^iKwytog 
(probably  luvbtvioo),  Olymp.  201,  for  Acr^a<rtac,  read  t^a^iaQ, 
Olymp.  226,  for  ^O^ra/xcv^vc,  read  Za/i/icvc.  Olymp.  229,  for  Evi^avpoc, 
read  EvKi^avo%\     Olymp.  248,  for  TpunriMfAac^  read  TpttfrihafioC' 

V.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  the  writer  averts  his  eye  from 
unhappy  Greece,  and  only  returns  to  her  history  in  speaking  of 
Qeomenes,  Aratus,  and  tne  Achaean  League.  If  this  neglect  is 
owing  to  the  pain  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  departed  greatness, 
it  is  certainly  very  intelligible,  for  the  Greeks  were  in  general  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation ;  and  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  had  become  in  part  barbarous  and  ferocious  freemen,  in  part 
utterly  corrupt  slaves,  who,  however,  instead  of  being  ignorant  as 
at  present,  were  cultivated  and  fiill  of  talent,  though  without 
depth  of  intellect ;  at  the  same  time,  profoundly  unhappy,  and  a 
prey  to  the  outrages  of  the  neighbouring  warlike  States,  and  of  the 
daring  and  lawless  freemen  mentioned  above.  Still,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  over  refined  sensitiveness  which  shrinks  from  the 

1)ainful  sight,  and  will  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  forefathers, 
inger  over  the  fortunes  of  their  fallen  descendants,  though  this 
history  deserves  study  and  reflection  on  its  own  account.  It  is  a 
note-worthy  and  singular  history  which  records  how  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  gifted  of  nations  was  dismembered  and  torn  by  dissen- 
sions ;  how  it  betrayed  itself  to  the  foreigner ;  how,  through  envy 
and  treachery,  it  promoted  the  fall  of  its  fellow-countrymen,  who 
might  have  lent  it  stability,  energy,  and  protection,  and  shared 
their  disasters ;  how  the  existence  oi  a  much  more  widely  difiused 
culture  than  in  earlier  times,  and  of  great  activity  of  mind,  did  not 
prevent  the  total  extinction  of  that  genius  which  was  the  pre- 
eminent national  characteristic  of  the  Greeks ;  and  how  degradation 
and  despair  led  to  the  deepest  degeneracy. 
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From  the  time  of  Philip,  mitil  the  Romans  restricted  it  within  its 
own  boundaries,  Macedon  became  the  centre  around  which  every- 
thing groups  itself  in  the  history  of  Greece.  In  this  whole  interval, 
there  are  only  three  wars,  the  Gallic,  the  last  Amphictyonic  under 
Areus,  and  uie  Acamanian,  in  which  Macedon  does  not  play  a 
principal  part,  either  from  the  commencement  or  within  a  very 
short  time  aftar.  Consequently,  he  who  would  deliver  the  later 
Greek  history  from  the  ob^urity  in  which  it  is  shrouded  from  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  to  the  war  of  Oeomenes,  must  clear  up  that  of  Ma- 
cedon ;  within  the  circiunference  of  which  the  separate  groups  of 
Grecian  incidents  take  their  place.  This  is  no  slight  undertaking, 
for  all  connected  historical  books  have  been  lost  for  the  whole  of 
this  period,  and  the  single  notices  that  have  been  preserved,  for  the 
most  part  accidentally,  require  a  careful  comparison  and  investi* 
gation  before  their  chronological  place  can  be  assigned. 

The  Macedonian  history  is  also  in  itself  the  most  worthy  among 
those  of  all  the  monarchies  that  arose  out  of  Alexander's  Empire. 
A  warlike  people  who  always  remained  valiant,  under  kings,  who 
nearly  all  deserve  respect  at  least  as  generals ;  among  whom  free- 
dom and  national  dignity  were  never  entirely  lost,  and  oriental 
despotism  was  never  carried  to  its  height,  possesses  no  contemptible 
history.  At  Alexandria,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  sciences  and  the 
unbounded  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  only 
conceal  the  moral  and  poUtical  vices  which  issued  in  the  unex* 
ampled  turpitude  of  the  succeeding  tyrants  of  their  house,  of  the 
courtesans  and  minions  by  whom  some  of  them  were  ruled,  and 
the  ascendancy,  during  two  reigns,  of  ^  the  most  contemptible  class 
of  slaves,'  unparalleled  in  ancient  history.'    In  the  Syrian  empire 

—         —  —  ,  -  .  —  -  ■        ^ 

'  Every  one  remembers  the  despcctissima  pars  servientium  of  Tacitus.  But  after 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  had  drained  all  the  resources  of  C(Ble*Syria  for  his 
patrons  at  the  Alexandrian  court,  and  remitted  the  property  of  the  beheaded 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  in  good  letters,  deducting  the  costs,  his  nation  gained  such 
a  footing,  that  even  Jewish  generals  were  to  be  seen  (it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
Egyptian  armies  were  always  defeated),  one  of  whom  at  least  amused  the  poor 
exasperated  Alexandrians  by  his  name  Onias  (see  Josephus  contra  ilp.),  which 
to  them  had  the  signification  of  ass-man.  So,  too,  the  deeds  of  the  great  Jewish 
hero,  Asinaeus,  must  have  raised  a  smile  in  the  Roman  reader  of  Josephus.  Nay, 
the  court  lowered  itself  so  far  as  to  take  notice  of  the  squabbles  of  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  rabbis.  The  Jews  at  Alexandria  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  citizens, 
except  that  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  their  Ghetto,  comprising  two  quarters  of 
the  city.  One  of  their  chief  privileges  was  that  the  Alexandrians  received  stripes 
vrith  the  fiat  of  the  sword,  while  the  native  Egyptians  were  punished  with  the 
scourge,  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  authority  of  the  Pharaona  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  Now,  little  as  one  can  sympathise  in  Philo's  party-prejudice  against 
the  governor  Flaccus, — it  would  have  been  happy  for  the  Roman  provinces  if  such 
energetic  and  upright  prefects  had  been  less  rare ! — still  the  senators  of  the  Jews 
at  Alexandria  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  complain  of  a  violation  of  their  rights, 
because  Flaccus  had  allowed  them  to  be  flogged  with  this  instrument;  had  it  been 
with  the  sword-flat,  says  Philo  himself,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  say  against 
it.  Notices  regarding  the  life  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  exist  in  abundance ;  they 
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there  Bubdsted  many  Macedonian  colonies  forming  free  commu- 
nities internally,  composed  either  of  emigrants  from  Greece,  or  of 
Greek  races.  These  formed  the  strengdi  of  the  monarchy ;  but 
Oriental  despotism  became  prevalent  by  reason  of  the  large 
provinces  wluch  were  accustomed  only  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  &mily  of  the  Seleuddop,  however,  whose  founder  him- 
self was  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  two  other  dynasties, 
produced  no  great  and  many  miserable  princes,  and,  at  last,  a 
number  of  al3t>cious  monsters,  under  whose  weak,  yet  savage  rule, 
the  empire  fdl  to  pieces  and  became  a  prey  to  foreigners. 

The  excerpt  from  Porphyry  whidi  Scaliger  has  published 
among  the  Greek  extracts  m>m  the  Chronography  of  Eusebius,  is 
by  &r  the  most  important,  indeed  an  invaluable  document  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  Macedonian  history.  This  forms  the  38th 
chapter  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius,  where  it  is  given  with  greater 
completeness  and  security  of  its  correctness  than  in  the  Greek 
text.  For  Porphyry  had  added  to  his  statement  of  the  length 
of  each  reign,  the  date  of  its  commencement  and  termination  in 
Olympiads ;  but  the  Greek,  who  sagaciously  eiough  extracted  all 
tibe  chapters  most  important  fer  the  contemporary  western  history, 
or  a  copjrist  of  his,  grew  weary  after  the  few  first  kings,  and 
omitted  to  specify  the  Olympiads,  whereby  tiie  stetement  of  the 
length  of  each  reign  lost  its  guarantee  against  the  errors  of  the 
transcriber.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  this  fragment, 
which  of  its  kind  cannot  be  sufficientiy  prized,  has  seldom  attracted 
attention  or  been  made  use  of;  and  that,  even  since  its  publication, 
the  statement  in  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,  according  to  the  transla- 
tion of  St.  Jerome,  have  so  completely  maintained  their  autiiority, 
that,  among  others,  the  truly  excellent  and  critical  writer  Eckhel, 
adopts  them  for  the  historical  notices  of  his  work,  without  doubt- 
ing of  their  correctness,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  very  glaring 

illastrate  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  city,  which  has  never  yet  been 
placed  in  80  clear  a  light  as  it  deserves,  and  -would  ricmv  reward  the  labour  of  one 
who  should  undertake  a  careful  investigation.  For  the  beginning  of  the  fifUi 
century,  interesting  contributions  to  it  are  a^rded  by  an  epistle  of  Synesius,  which 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is 
somewhat  Hellenic  and  un^isoopal  in  its  character.  In  this  letter,  he  describes 
his  passage  firom  Alexandria  to  Cyrene  in  a  riiip  commanded  by  a  Jewish  captain; 
it  may  be  recommended  not  only  to  all  friends  of  antiquities  and  Jewish  histor^^ 
but  also  to  all  lovers  of  humorous  description;  for  if  it  runs  into  caricature,  this 
is  not  unsuitable  to  its  style.  The  captain  would  not  steer  on  the  sabbath,  afto* 
sunset,  although  a  storm  arose,  against  which  certainly  he  did  not  know  how  to 
manoeuvre.  The  stories  of  the  Arabian  recruits  on  board  the  ship,  &c.,  trans- 
ports us  into  a  world  of  which  we  know  nothing  from  other  sources — Lke  the 
incidents  in  the  Apology  of  Apuleius — and  lend  the  whole  a  peculiar  charm.  Did 
the  Jewish  statesmen  at  Alexandria  promulgate  decrees  and  write  despatches  on 
the  Sabbath  ?  Against  the  storm  it  seems  that  tiiey  also  did  not  know  how  to 
manoeuvre ;  at  all  events,  the  State  was  wrecked  while  they  were  at  the  helm. 
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error.  The  Armenian  translation  shows  that  the  errors  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  St.  Jerome^  but  to  Eusebius  himself.  As  the 
survey  in  the  text  of  Porphyry  is  inconvenient,  it  will  perhaps 
assist  the  general  acceptance  of  the  correct  dates  if  I  append  them 
in  a  tabular  forM,  showing  the  differences  between  them  and  those 
of  the  Canon. 


ddM 


irtlitea 


DATES  OIVEN 

BT 

PORPHTRY. 


Olymp. 


114  2 
116  1 
120  4 
181  4 
123  2 

123  2 

iathe5ih 
month 

124  4 


(126  1) 


126  1 
135  2 
137  4 
140  1 
160  3 
163] 
167  3 
167  4 


A.U.C* 


430 
437 
466 
460 
466 

\   466  I 
472 

(473) 


477 
5i4 
524 
533 
675 
585 
603 
604 


CAKON  OF 
B9SSBID8» 


Olymp* 


114  1 
U5  4 

120  8 

121  3 
123  1 

123  2 

124  3 


124  4 


125  2 
134  2 
136  4 
140  3 
151  1 
163  2 
157  1 


A.U.C.* 


429 
436 
465 
459 
465 

465 
471 


472 


474 
610 
520 
536 
677 
686 
601 


NaMIS  or  THE  KiKQB. 


Philip  Arrhidsus    up  to  Olymp.  115  4 

Cas6ailder „     120  3 

Philip,  Alexand^r^  Antipaterf  „  1213 
Demetrius  ...*..  „  123  1 
Pyrrhus 

Lyumachus    *    •    .    «    . 


Ptolemy  Ceraunitt  %      .    . 

Meleager 

Antipater •  • 

Sosthenes    ..••..     •  • 
Anarchy  while  Antipater,  Ptolemy 

and  Arrhidseus  were  contending 

i&t  &e  crown  } 
Autigonus  Gonatas  •    •    . 

Demetrius 

Aniigonus 

Philip 

Perseus  • 

Autonomy 

Pseudo-Philip 

Reduced  to  a  Roman  province 


124  3 


(125  1 

<tlMftfth 
"    I   month 


•  k 


135  1 
137  3 
139  4 
150  2 
162  4 


I  LENGTH 
OF  THEIR 
REIONS. 


7  0 
19  0 
3  6 
6  0 
0  7 


37  0 
10  0 

9  0 
42  0 
10  8 
18  0 

1  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5  6     0 

1  6     0 

0  2     0 
0  1  16 

2  0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0^ 
0 
0 
0 


*  Aooordteg  to  Oato. 

f  lu  the  Cuion,  Autigonus  and  Alexander  are  named.  In  the  39tli  chapter  four  months  are  ascribed 
to  I^itlp,  2  years  and  6  months  to  each  of  his  two  brothers. 

t  It  is  simply  owing  to  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  the  text  of  the  Annenian  Ensebins,  immediately 
after  the  statiement  that  his  reign  lasted  a  year  and  five  months,  makes  it  comraeiioe  in  Olymp.  124,  2. 

^  In  the  38th  chapter  (which  however  contains  many  erroneous  numbers)  the  duration  of  this 
anarchy  is  said  to  have  been  2  years  and  2  months. 


For  the  fost  seven  reigns  indeed,  the  only  difference  between 
them  is,  that  while  the  Canon,  in  conformity  with  our  present  mode 
of  calculation,  reckons  the  year  in  which  a  king  mounted  the  throne 
as  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  Porphyry,  on  the  contrary,  follows 
4;he  usage  of  the  original  documents,  which,  as  no  continuous  era 
had  been  introduced,  reckoned  according  to  the  years  of  the  reigns 
(as  in  republics  by  the  Archon,  Prytanis,  or  Strategus),  and  con- 
tinued this  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  monarch  died, 
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so  that  the  year,  at  the  commencement  of  which  a  certainprinee 
sat  oh  the  throne,  is  reckoned  a&  the  first  of  his  reign.  This  is 
clear  from  Porphyry's  chronology  of  the  £gyptian  kmgs,  and  on 
this  point  we  shall  certainly  not  follow  his  example.  Afterwards, 
the  Canon  entirely  omits  the  anarchy  under  the  three  pretenders  to 
the  crown,  and  from  hence  onwards  all  is  a  series  of  errors  and 
confusion.  Porphyry  does  not  reckon  the  years  during  whidi 
Antigonus  Gonatas  reigned  over  Macedonia  separately ;  hut  in- 
cludes the  whole  44  years  of  his  reign,  from  the  time  that  he  was 
Eroclaimed.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian  text  assert  that 
e  had  been  king  for  ten  years  already  before  he  took  possessimi 
of  Macedonia  ;  and  the  Armenian  text  adds,  since  the  year  Olymp. 
123,  2.  Here  is  a  double  and  very  ancient  error,  which  must 
not  however  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  I^orphyry,  but  of  his  careless 
transcriber.  Demetrius  died  Olymp.  124,  2'  and  from  this  dale 
to  Olymp.  135,  1,  including  the  year  in  which  Antigonus  Gonatas 
died,  are  44  years.  Now  just  as  qx^  must  be  read  instead  of  ^x/, 
so  we  must  also  read  8.  e.  ^'.  tt^,  instead  of  oXoij  8T6(w  l  TrqWi- 
pov, — Z.  instead  of  I.*  Unless  we  change  this  number,  which 
contradicts  the  history,  we  must  ascribe  48  instead  of  44  years  to 
the  duration  of  his  reign.  But  it  has  been  quite  proved  that  the 
well-known  pieiy  of  Antigonus  towards  his  father  did  not  sufier 
him,  even  during  the  captivity  of  the  latter,  which  cannot  have 
begun  before  Olymp.  123,  4,  to  assume  the  kingly  title,  or  to 
reckon  the  year  otherwise  than  by  his  father's  reign.  In  Olymp. 
123,  2,  however,  Demetrius  still  swayed  the  sceptre,  if  no  longer 

*  He  lived  54  years  (Porphyry,  c.  40,  in  the  newly-published  additions  vhich 
supply  the  chasms  in  the  Greek  text) ;  and  as  he  must  have  been  bom  in  416  A.ir.c. 
or  Olymp.  110,  4  (because  he  was  22  years  old  in  439  or  Olymp.  116,  3,  scoording 
to  Diodorus,  xix.  69),  the  year  of  his  death  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  It  agrees 
with  this,  that  Plutarch  says  (Demetrius,  p.  915  a)  that  he  died  after  a  captivity 
of  three  years,  or  in  the  third  year  of  his  captivity ;  for  an  examination  of  all 
the  circumstances  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  end  of  his  unhappy  expedition  against 
Seleucus  is  to  be  placed  in  Ol3anp.  123,  4.  Traces  of  all  these  numbers  in  the 
passage  cited  from  Porphyry  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  although  the  Armenian  text 
talks  nonsense,  as  is  shown  by  the  agreement  of  both  versions.  However  that 
may  read.  Porphyry  can  only  have  expressed  himself  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner :  koX  fiioi  (the  word  which  Porphyry  especially  uses)  /i^y  Ihri  i>8',  /ftwiAcvci 
Si  I^Tfi  t^,  /ioVos  fi^y  &iro  r^s  0\.  />fc',  Urovs  a,  avyapiOfitirai  Sc  a^^  6  ;^woi  9vm^ 
iruv,  &  avv  r^  warpl  4fiaffl\€va€v,  Kal  l}Aw  6irh  J&f\€^KOv  4v  KtAiir/f  OX.  ^1x7'  Irci 
S',  fiouri\iKws  re  if>v\axBtU  r^  0  tru  ttjs  pK^  0\.  iirtBavev.  In  both  translations, 
Olymp.  120,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Antigonus  the  One-eyed,  is  mentioned  as 
that  in  which  Demetrius  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  which  he  sustained  foit  two 
years  in  common  with  his  father, — Olymp.  120,  4,  as  the  year^of  his  captivity, 
and  124,  4,  as  that  of  his  death.  The  error  in  the  last  statement  would  he  ren- 
dered evident  simply  by  the  fact  that  Demetrius  was  dead  before  Selenens  under- 
took the  expedition  against  Lysimachus. 

*  As  one  error  leads  to  another,  from  this  one  it  is  to  be  explained,  that  in  the 
39th  chapter  the  duration  of  his  rule  over  Macedonia  is  stated  to  have  been  only 
34  years  and  2  months. 
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over  Macedonia,  yet  over  the  same  nations  who  were  afterwards 
subject  to  his  son  before  he  took  possession  of  Macedonia. 

Another  error  has  been  overlooked,  whose  existence  in  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Eusebius  is  proved  by  the  harmony  of  Scaliger's 
Greek  text  with  the  translation  from  the  Armenian.  It  respects 
the  age  attained  by  Antigonus  Gonatas^  which  is  said  to  nave 
been  83  years.  But  that  is  impossible,  for  he  was  the  son  of 
Phila,  that  excellent  woman,  whose  wisdom,  goodness,  fidelity  of 
heart,  and  energy  of  feeling  in  the  wicked  age  in  which  she  lived, 
merit  a  more  general  remembrance  in  after-times  than  she  enjoys, 
.  as  a  compensation  for  the  afflictions  of  her  noble  life.  Were  the 
number  correct,  he  must  have  been  bom  Olymp.  114,  2,  or  430 ; 
for  the  ancients,  in  computing  the  length  of  a  man's  life,  only  used 
to  reckon  the  years  that  had  been  completed.  But  at  that  time, 
Craterus,  Phila's  first  husband,"  was  still  living,  for  it  was  in  the 

"  A  brother  of  Antigonus  named  Craterus,  who  is  twice  mentioned  as  such 
(Phlegon  de  Mirabil.  c.  32,  and  Prologue  to  Trogus  Pompeius,  xxvi.),  can  ooly 
have  been  born  of  this  marriage,  consequently  must  have  been  a  half-brother  of 
Antigonus.  Plutarch  does  not  name  him  among  the  children  of  Poliorcetes 
(p.  915  d),  and  had  he  belonged  to  them,  Phlegon  would  have  called  him  a  son 
of  the  king  Demetrius,  not  a  brother  of  Antigonus.  He  was  an  author  (Phlegon, 
see  above),  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  very  Macedonian  Craterus  from  whom 
Plutareh  cites  a  legend,  about  a  last  misfortune  that  befel  Aristides  through  the 
injustice  of  the  people,  which  is  indeed  false,  though  Plutarch  at  the  same  time 
praises  his  care  in  the  use  of  documents  in  general.  He  lived  at  a  time  when,  as 
the  history  of  Athens  had  reached  its  close,  men  wrote  a  diplomatic  history  of 
earlier  times  taken  from  laws  and  decrees  of  the  people,  and  in  chronological 
order  (as  Philochonis,  Androtion,  Idomeneus,  whose  works  would  have  been 
invfduable  to  us),  and  his  work  on  the  Psephismata,  from  which  Stephanus  the 
ethnologist  quotes  up  to  the  ninth  book,  appears  to  have  been  a  collection  of  such, 
derived  from  the  innumerable  tables  at  Athens.  A  taste  for  such  pursuits,  in  a 
Macedonian*  a  half-brother  of  that  king,  who  proved  himself  more  completely 
destitute  of  respect  for  Greek  freedom  and  the  old  nobility  of  the  nation  than 
any  other  prince,  wins  our  heart  for  him ;  and  as  his  merit  had  not  been  recog- 
niaed  even  bv  Voesius  (whom  I  have  to  thank  for  the  passages  in  Stephanus), 
nor  by  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue,  who  in  his  valuable  notes  to  the  prologue  of 
Trogus  takes  no  notice  of  the  passage  where  he  is  mentioned,  I  have,  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  rescued  him  from  oblivion,  though  there  was  no  imme- 
diate occasion  to  mention  him  here.  Further,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  the 
Macedonian  Craterus,  in  whose  praise  Alexinus  the  dialectician  had  composed  a 
Psean, — ^which  was  sung  at  Delphi — ^vcicT^yaro,  a  free  poetical  work  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  this  subtle  artist  in  thought8«-(Athen8eu8,  xv.  p.  696,  f.) ;  for 
Alexmus  was  his  eontempcirary,  and  probably  not  yet  bom  when  Phila's  worthy 
consort,  the  noblest  of  Alexander's  companions,  fell  in  battle.  It  is  known  from 
Plutarch  (Aratns,  p.  1034,  c.)  how  Antigonus  wjested  the  Acrocorinthus  from 
Nicsea,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  prince  of  Corinth.  Alexander  was  the  son  of 
this  Craterus  (Prologue  of  Trogus,  xxvi.),  and  Antigonus  carried  on  a  war  against 
him  after  the  death  of  Areus  (Olymp.  127,  4,  a.u.c.  484),  and  before  Aratu^ 
liberated  Sicyon  (Olymp.  132,  l=rA.u.c.  501).  Alexander  did  not  die  till  a^er 
this  important  event  (Plutarch,  see  above,  p.  1035,  a),  and  probably  not  till  many 
years  after,  so  that,  by  the  way,  Antigonus  cannot  have  held  possession  of  Corinth 
very  long,  as  it  was  lost  to  the  Achseans  Olymp.  134,  1=509. 

To  the  new  edition  (1828)  I  now  add  the  following  remarks :— Alexander,  the 
son  of  Craterus  and  the  husband  of  Niceea,  is  called  king  of  Eubcea,  'hXsfykvtpov 
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following  year,  that  he  fell  in  the  battle  against  Euinenes ;  ax^cofd- 
ing  to  all  appearance  she  was  married  in  Olymp.  1X4,  2,  to  Cra- 
terus,  and  I)emetrius  was  then  only  14  years  old.  When  she 
gave  her  hand  to  iixe  latter  in  a  second  marriage  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  passage  preserved  from  ancient  writers,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  error  we  have  pointed  out,  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion. She  was,  however,  already  married  to  him,  Olymp.  116,  2 
=438  (Diodorus  xix.  59^ :  and  Demetrius  bad  then  only  just 
attained  the  age  of  21  (Diod.  xiiL  69).  If  we  may  therefore 
venture  on  an  emendation  which  is  certainly  very  mild,  we  shall 
suppose  AntigonuB  Gonatas  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  73  in- 
stead of  83  years,  consequently  fix  his  birth  in  the  year  Olymp. 
116,4^=440. 

In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Porphyry,  we  must  reject  as  impos- 
sible the  supposition  that  this  king  received  bi^  surname  from 
having  been  bom  at  Gonni  in  Thessaly  (which  is  moreover 
written  with  a  double  »),  since  Demetrius  did  not  enter  Greece 
for  the  first  time  till  Olymp.  118,  2,  and  then  did  not  advance  so 
far  as  Thessaly  by  a  great  distance.  Neither  can  be  have  been 
educated  there  (ysvoptevor  re  xal  r^dtpeU)  ;  he  was  a  youth  of  twenty 
when  Thessaly  came  under  the  dominion  of  his  fatner,  of  whom  it 
is  quite  inconceivable  that,  while  at  war  with  Cassander,  he  should 
have  left  his  heir  in  the  power  of  this  savage  enemy.  Gonatas  is 
probably  a  Macedonian  word,  whose  signification  was  not  ex- 
plained by  contemporaries,  and  has  been  sought  too  tax  off  by  later 
writers.  For  as  the  foreign  portion  of  the  modem  Greek  lan- 
guage is  probably  for  the  most  part  Macedonian,  this  surname 
may  have  been  nothing  else  than  the  Romaic  word  yoyxrity  an 
iron  plate  which  protects  the  knee,  because  Antigonus  perhaps 
made  use  of  this  somewhat  uncommon  piece  of  armour. 

The  39th  chapter  treats  of  one  of  those  rare  changes  of  fortune 

Tov  fia4nKt6g'€irros  ^vfioiaSf  Buldfus,  8.  v.  Ebipopiwv,  This  island  must  have  been 
conquered  by  Antigonus  in  the  wiur  already  mentioned,  to  which  war  and  con- 
quest  a  newly-diseovered  passage  of  Polybius  must  be  referred  (Exc.  de  Sen- 
tentiis,  xxxviaL  3,  p.  454,  ed.  Maii)  i  4ir4B€yro  XjBi\tci^€iSt  Koi  KoplvBun,  Kcd  riycs 
h-fyai  ir6K€is  BiA  tV  t&v  rimtv  cv^toy  ro7s  tv  M^KtHoyl^  ficuriKwai,  leal  ^povpas 
^Ix^p.  This  prince  did  not  therefore  inherit  those  cities ;  but  after  they  had 
thrown  off  the  Macedouiaa  yoke,  the^  submitted  themselves  to  him.  Neither 
Corinthians  nor  CShalcidians  toolt  part  m  the  Lamian  war — in  all  Eubcea  only  the 
Carystaaas. 

Ajitigonus  was  married  to  a  Phila;  no  doubt  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
younger  Crateros,  granddaughter  of  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  with  whom  she  is 
ooafounded,  as  is  the  ease  with  so  many  women  among  the  Macedonian  royal 
families,  from  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  names,  Suidas;,  s.  o.  'Aporos 
(wrote)  «25  ^hwf  *r^¥  i^vyaripa  * hvraci.Tpau,  ywouKa  Z\  *Ayriy6vQv ; — namely,  a  pane- 
gyric. We  learn  from  the  life  of  Aratus  that  he  arrived  in  Macedon  with 
Persavs  the  Stoic,  to  the  festivi^es  on  occasion  of  the  espousals  of  Antigonus  and 
PhUa. 
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whose  frequent  recurrence  distinguisheB  the  history  of  that  period ; 
but  an  error  of  the  author  or  the  copyigt  renders  the  account  oh* 
scure.  During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Antigonus,  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  undertook  an  attack  upon  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father.  The  soldiers,  bound 
by  no  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  who  had  not  as  yet  firmly  esta- 
blished himself  in  his  new  realm,  went  over  to  Alexander,  and  he 
took  possession  of  the  country  without  resistance.  But  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  the  Macedonian  king  (according  to  Justin,  but  he  was 
probably  one  of  his  brothers  of  this  name),  rabed  an  army,  and  ex- 
pelled the  conqueror,  not  only  from  Macedonia,  but  also  from  his 
paternal  kingdom  (Justinus,  xxvi.  2).  In  the  39th  chapter,  this 
story  is  related  of  jPyrrhus  instead  of  Alexander ;  but  we  learn 
that  the  decisive  battle,  all  the  more  worthy  of  note,  because  it  in 
fact  established  the  empire  of  the  Aniigonid®  for  the  space  of 
nearly  a  whole  century,  took  place  at  Derdium,  This  place  is  no- 
where else  named ;  indeed  the  topography  of  the  intenor  of  Ma- 
cedonia is  almost  entireW  lost ;  but  that  it  is  correctly  written,  and 
not  to  be  changed  into  Dium,  is  rendered  pretty  probable  by  the 
Macedonian  name  Derdas. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  named  two  of  his  sons  after  himself, 
so  that  they  were  distinguished  by  surnames.  The  elder,  the  son 
of  an  Illyrian  mother,  was  called  the  Sickly ;  the  younger,  the  son 
of  Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Eurydice,  was  sur- 
named  the  Beautinil  (Plutarch,  Demetrius,  p.  916,  dX  The 
former  is  never  noticed ;  he  died  young  or  in  obscurity.  The  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  younger,  which  won  for  him^the  afiection 
of  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus  (Diogen.  Laert.  iv.  Arcesilaus,  p. 
280,  d,  ed.  Steph.),  and  of  which  he  himself  was  proud,  obtained 
him  a  kingdom ;  but  was  the  occasion  of  his  losing  both  throne 
and  life.  For  after  the  death  of  Magas,  who  had  made  himself 
independent  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  his  widow,  invited  Demetrius  to 
revive  the  dominion  over  Cyrene  and  Libya,  together  with  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice.*     But  she  herself  fell  in  love  with 

*  Berenice  is  rendered  remarkabte  by  the  circumstanoe  that  no  flatteiy  has 
endured  so  long,  nor  ever  will  endure  so  long,  many  as  may  be  attempted  by  the 
incorrigible  human  race,  as  that  of  the  astronomer  Onon,  who  raised  her  name 
to  the  starry  heavens, — a  privilege  which  did  not  .compensate  her  for  a  cruel  and 
lamentable  death.  At  the  time  when  philologists  still  busied  themselves  with 
these  now  so  neglected  historic  very  different  opinions  prevailed  respecting  the 
time  of  her  birth,  which  may  be  seen  by  consulting  £ckhel  (Doctr.  Nam.  iv. 
p.  13).  Meanwhile,  it  can  only  be  through  precipitation  that  any  one  should 
have  believed  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  Apame  and  granddaughter  of  Antiochus 
Soter ;  for  Pausanias,  who  is  adduced  as  the  authority  for  this  statement,  simply 
says  that  the  marriage  of  this  Apame  with  Magas  was  the  cause  of  her  fother's 
alliance  with  him,  and  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Among  all  these  Mace^ 
doflian  princes,  polygamy  prevailed  at  this  time ;  a  custom  which  was  not  repug-r 
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the  handsome  man,  and  seduced  him  from  her  daughter,  who  re- 
venged herself  hy  his  murder,  to  which  she  herself  conducted  the 
assassins —like  the  Cenci  (Justin,  ad  loc,).  Respecting  the  date 
of  this  event,  I  shall  speak  hereafter  in  treating  of  the  auiditions  to 
Porphyry  supplied  by  the  Armenian  Eusebius. 

In  the  chapter  taken  from  Porphyry,  Demetrius  the  Fair,  who 
reigned  for  a  time,  probably  not  long,  over  Libya,  is  confounded 
with  his  nephew,  Demetrius  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas.  The  Greek  text  of  Eusebius  says  of  the  latter, 
that  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Libya,  and  ruled  over  Gy- 
rene ;  the  Armenian  adds,  that  he  thus  founded  a  new  State.  Now 
the  sovereignty  of  the  uncle  at  Gyrene  is  a  known  fact,  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  heap  together  all  the  passages  in  which  it 
is  mentioned ;  but  not  a  single  author  says  what  Eusebius  repre- 
sents Porphyry  as  saying  respecting  the  nephew,  and  if  the  hypo- 
thesis should  be  started  that  Gyrene  might  have  voluntarily 
submitted  to  him  in  order  to  defend  itself  against  the  Alexandrian 
king,  and  the  miserable  scantiness  of  our  records  respecting  this 
period  be  adduced  in  justification  of  it,  I  reply,  that  we  do  indeed 
know  very  little  of  the  history  of  Demetrius  II. ;  but  yet  enough 
to  see  that  no  other  king  of  his  dynasty  was  so  little  in  a 
condition  to  attempt  and  maintain  conquests  beyond  the  seas.y 

nant  to  their  national  feelings — indeed,  was  perhaps  a  native  usage.  Greater 
difficulty  is  presented  by  the  passages  in  Hyginus  and  Catullus,  or  rather  Callima- 
ohus,  in  which  she  is  called  the  sister  of  Euereetes.  We  may,  indeed,  at  once  reject 
the  statement  of  the  former,  that  she  was  the  child  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  but 
perhaps  can  hardly  refuse  credence  to  the  contemporary  court  poet,  who  in  his  old 
age  took  Gonon's  flattery  as  the  subject  of  not  the  worst  of  his  poems.  Moreover, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  the  statement  into  comiection  with  other  historical 
circumstances;  by  the  help  of  an  hypothesis,  indeed;  but  in  a  history  so  miserably 
imperfect,  hypotheses  are  certainly  Tery  admissible.  It  is  not  known,  namely, 
who  Arsinoe,  the  widow  of  Magas,  was  by  descent.  I  believe  no  other  thaa 
Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  whom  Philadelphus  put  away  in  order  to  marry 
in  her  stead  his  sister  of  the  same  name,  the  widow  of  Lysimachus.  That  first 
Arsinoe,  the  mother  of  Euergetes,  was  indeed  banished  after  this  to  Upper  Egypt 
(Schol.  Theoerit.  ad  Idyll,  xvii.) ;  but  that  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  she 
may  have  escaped  to  Cyrene,  or  have  been  peaceably  dismissed  (for  it  is  proved 
by  the  coins  that  Magas  long  recognized  the  supremacy  of  his  step-father  and 
half-brother),  and  become  the  wife  of  the  prince.  In  this  case,  Euergetes  and 
Berenice  would  be  certainly  brother  and  sister,  the  children  of  one  mother  by  two 
different  marriages. 

^  At  this  date,  Cyrene  had  certainly  been  free  for  a  time,  for  it  was  during  this 
period  that  Ecdamus  and  Demophantus  wrote  laws  for  the  Cyrenians»  and  gua- 
ranteed their  freedom  (Poly bins,  x^25,  Plutarch,  Philopcsmen,  p.S56,e.),  namely, 
after  Aratus  had  freed  Sicyon,  Olymp.  132, 1=501  (Plutarch,  as  quoted  above). 
The  State  was  a  prey  to  disorders,  which  indicates  a  condition  of  independence, 
though  the  kings  did  not  interfere  with  the  municipal  freedom  in  the  cities :  con- 
sequently, either  this  island  did  not  come  into  subjection  to  Egypt  immediately 
after  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  threw  off  the  yoke 
again  for  a  time ;  for  in  the  Adolitic  monument,  Euergetes  reckons  Libya  among 
his  hereditary  dominions;  but  revolts  forced  him  to  evacuate  Asia,  probably 
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Under  his  sceptre,  the  power  of  Macedonia  sank  to  a  lower  ebb 
than  under  any  other  king,  and  the  ^tolians  and  Achaeans  rose 
to  eminence  just  at  this  epoch.  The  confusion  between  the  two  is 
very  explicable ;  only  to  whom  must  it  be  ascribed,  to  Porphyry, 
or  to  Eusebius,  who  very  boldly  introduced  alterations  into  the 
materials  he  compiled,  as  Syncellus  demonstrates  ?  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  latter  ;  for  an  evident  falsification 
which  affects  precisely  this  prince  will  immediately  come  under 
consideration. 

We  must  leave  the  question,  whether  Demetrius  II.  was  married 
to  Stratonice  of  Syria,  to  be  discussed  in  our  account  of  the  Seleu- 
cidsean  dynasty. 

His  successor,  the  guardian  of  his  son  Philip,  who  was  a  child 
when  he  died,  was  Antigonus,  known  by  the  surnames  of  Doson 
and  the  Guardian,  instead  of  which.  Porphyry  ^ves  him  the  name 
Phuscos.  This  is  again  unquestionably  a  Macedonian  word  of 
unknown  signification,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  guess. 
With  respect  to  his  descent,  it  was  till  now  only  known  from  the 
Excerpts  that  he  was  of  royal  race ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  data, 
it  was  no  contemptible  hypothesis  of  Reineccius  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Ilalcyoneus,  a  bastard  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  by  Demo  * 
(Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  578  a).  This  chasm  in  our  historical  informa- 
tion is  supplied  by  the  39th  chapter  (the  Fasti  of  Thessaly),  where 
it  is  expressly  said  that  Antigonus  11.  was  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  made  an  expedition  to  Cyrene,  and  of  Olympias,  daughter  of 
Polycletus  of  Larissa.*    Porphyry  likewise  called  him  the  son  of 

risings  in  Cyrene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desperate  war  which  the  Cyrenians 
waged  against  a  Ptolemy,  not  specified  more  particularly,  in  which  they  took  an 
^tolian  named  Lyeopns  as  their  general,  who  afterwards  made  himself  tyrant 
there  (Polysenns,  viii.  64),  can  scarcely  he  referred  to  this  period,  bnt  must  be 
that  against  Ptolemy  Physkon  (Olymp.  154,  2=690);  and  Lycopns  wais  very  likely 
the  same  whom  the  iBtolians  had  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  27  years  pre^ 
viously.  But  if  Cyrene  was  free  in  the  time  of  Demetrius,  it  could  not  have  been 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Macedon  any  more  than  to  those  of  Egypt. 

■  No  doubt  Halcyoneus,  not,  as  it  is  everywhere  written  Alcyoneus.  The 
remembrance  of  his  dastardly  treatment  of  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhns  (Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus,  406,  a)  has  obscured  the  fkme  of  his  brilliant— nay,  fool-hardy  valour 
which  occasioned  his  death  in  battle,  though  not  so  soon  as  his  father  expected 
(Plutarch,  Consol.  ad  ApoU.  p.  119,  c).  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remember  that 
he  had  scarcely  passed  boyhood  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Argos.  Persseus  the 
Stoic  was  his  master  before  he  came  to  Zeno,  or  perhaps  «cted  as  a  servant,  the 
guardian  of  his  childhood  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  Zeno,  p.  459,  a).  The  impetuous 
warrior  was  the  favourite  of  his  &ther;  the  money  which  the  latter  sent  to  Athens 
yearly  that  his  *  day '  (surely  his  birthday)  might  be  celebrated  (Diog.  Laert.  iv, 
Aroesilaus,  p.  281,  b)  was  probably  destined  for  the  celebration  of  a  commemorative 
solemnity  alter  his  death.  In  the  account  of  Heraclides  Lembus  (Athenseus,  xiii. 
p.  578  a),  Antigonus  the  grandfather  seems  to  be  confounded  with  Antigonus  the 
grandson,  for  certainly  Demo  was  also  the  mistress  of  Demetrius. 

**  Respecting  the  brother  of  this  Antigonus,  Echecrates,  and  his  son  Antigonus, 
see  Livy  xl.  54,  and  Drachenborch's  note,  where,  further,  this  Echecrates  is 
considered  as  a  son  of  Halcyoneus.  His  name  is  a  common  one  among  the  Thes« 
salians,  and  to  the  examples  adduced  by  Drachenborch,  we  can  now  add  the  father 
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Demetrius  the  Fair ; — ^for  the  alteration  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
reviser  in  the  marmn  of  the  Armenian  ms.  deserves  to  be  preferred 
to  a  sense  that  is  historically  false,  and  destitute  of  all  connection. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  case :  the  passage  respecting  Antigonus 
Doson  is  in  the  Armenian  translation  given  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  Greek  text,  up  to  the  words :  t-w*  ipxn^  d>*X»V»a;  vapa^wipy^ 
cp  In  xai  vacptiofKBy  dvoMoKm  (ScaL  p.  63,  1.  46).  The  Greek 
text  then  proceeds :  kvirpovtuaas  i^h  iv  srn  i/S'.  I^niaas  M  vdvra 
im  pt/3/  0  06  Toy  ^nixnTpiov  ulos  ov  ol  MaxeSovcr  kolKov  c^A/ydpLa^oy, 
%citfpU  Toi;  ivirpoTTou  ««'o  ttos  pijJ  ^OXvi/^vidios^  apy(jiiy  ripJ^atro,  But 
the  Milanese  edition  is  much  fuller  still: — ^  imperium  vita  excedene 
in  eum  (Philippum")  transtulit:  Demetrius  cognomento  pulcher 
mortuus  est  anno  altero  OL  cxxx.  Begnum  deinde  recidebat  in 
Fhilippum  cujus  curator  et  custos  praedictus  Antigonus  erat,  qui 
quidem  Olympiadis  cxxxix«  anno  iv.  diem  supremum  obiit,  post- 
quam  annis  xii.  curatorem  egerat,  et  vixerat  xlii.  Jam  vero  Philip- 
pus  custode  remoto,'  &c.  At  this  passage,  the  editors  remark  that, 
m  the  marmn,  '  Demetrii  filius '  is  marked  instead  of  Demetrius ; 
but  pay  no  further  attention  to  this  reading ;  because,  namely,  they 
must  nave  believed  that  it  was  Demetrius  II.  who  was  in  question, 
the  year  of  whose  death  and  the  length  of  whose  reign,  Porphyry, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  has  not  specified ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  alter  Olymp.  130,  2,  into  01.  X36,  2,  without  even 
thinking  it  worth  a  note,  only  writing  the  interpolated  number  in 
a  different  type.  Here,  too,  we  must  regret  the  over-haste  of  the 
editors ;  for  a  little  attention  while  writing  would  have  reminded 
them,  even  if  they  did  not  stumble  at  the  twelve  years  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Antigonus,  that,  according  to  that,  Demetrius  must 
have  died  in  Olymp.  136,  4,  not  2.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  we  accept 
the  marginal  emendation,  the  result  of  the  correction  and  restora- 
tion of  the  partiy  deficient,  partly  corrupted  Greek  text,  will  read 

pretty  much  as  ibllows :  — vapeiofKBy  diroByrKrKCJv.  riy  Si  rov  ^vtfAfi" 
rpiov  vTos   ov  o\  MaxeSov^i'  xaXov  c&vo/x«^ov,   os  hr^Xivrna^  tw  /S'  ft6< 

of  the  Thewalian  Stxmtegiis,  PaQsanias.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pdydetns  of 
Larifsa,  father  of  the  Strategiu  Eunonras,  may  have  sprang  from  the  family  of 
the  maternal  grandfkther  of  the  king  Antigonus.  As  the  pnetorship  of  Eunomns 
took  {dace  70  years  after  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  this  Larissean, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  there  should  be  any  further  affinity  between  them 
than  the  siBularity  of  their  name.  But  one  of  the  two  we  may  regard  with  the 
greatest  probability  as  the  historian  ot  Alexander:  see  Vossius  de  Histor.  Grsec. 
Pi  402,  who  has,  however,  neglected  to  specify  the  subject  of  his  history.  TTie 
quotations  from  it  oeeuning  in  Strabo  and  Athensens  show  that  it  was  an  instructive 
work  by  an  able  man,  who  had  seen  Asia  himself. 

The  Milanese  editors  have  confounded  the  two  Demetrii,  and  hence  they 
torment  themselves  with  needless  difficulties ;  how  Demetrius  could  have  had 
this  Qlympias  to  wife,  seeing  that  Olympias  of  Epirus  had  given  him  her  daughter 
Phthia  ia  marriage.  The  mention  of  this  »ivr  will  render  it  needless  to  point 
out  the  rest  which  flow  from  the  same  sonroe. 
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ris  p\*  OkvfA'm^os'  ft  ie  fia&iKelx  sir  ^i\twwov  /xst^xOev,  ot  ETrlrpovof 
JMTi  hv^p(.Bk'nTiis  o  frposipTiiMevof  ^Avriyovor  ^v,  or  TeKec/Tje  Itk  S'  riif 
p\6*  OXufATTiiioSy  ewirponewTOiS  /w,ev  «ir*  Ixfj  fi',  ^jujas  ii  viyra  erfj 
/tAjS'.  Before  vindicating  the  emendation  at  ilae  conchiedon  of  the 
passage,  I  must  make  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  date  of  the  death 
of  D^etrius  the  Fair. 

It  would  be  conv^atent  if  we  could  adopt  the  date  given,  Olymp, 
130,  2=494,  but  there  are  two  strong  reascms  against  it  First, 
the  v^  respectable  authority  of  Agatharchides,  who  (as  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  xiL  p.  550  b)  related  that  Magas  died  of  suffocation 
occasioned  by  his  corpulence,  after  having  rdgned  fifty  years  over 
Cyrene.  I  know  of  no  other  statement  from  which  it  can  have 
been  inferred  that  he  died  Olymp.  130,  4=496  (Eckhel,  iv.  p.  124). 
Besides,  it  is  easy  to  guess  why  the  termination  of  a  fifW  years' 
reign  has  been  fixed  precisely  in  this  year.  Namely,  since  Ophelias, 
who  had  abused  the  power  committed  to  him,  and  made  himself 
independent,  perished  in  the  year  Olymp.  118,  1«»445,  it  has  been 
thought  allowable  to  assume  that  Magas  was  despatched  to  Cyrene 
as  viceroy  in  the  following  year,  by  Ptolemy  Soter ;  but  a  very 
strong  though  negative  proof  to  the  contrary  is  furnished  by  the 
silence  of  Diodorus,  who  would  scarcely  have  passed  over  such  an 
important  occurrence  as  the  reunion  of  Libya  with  the  Egyptian 
empire,  in  hb  very  circumstantial  history  oi  we  Diadoehi.  In  the 
second  place,  however,  although  Callintachus,  as  a  poet,  was  not 
bound  to  use  expressions  in  their  strictest  sense,  and  Hyginus  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  t^t  that  lay  before  him,  and  misunderstood 
that  whenever  it  was  possible,  yet  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt, 
that  Ptolemy  £uergetes  had  not  long  been  married  to  Berenice 
when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Syria.^  But  the  Syrian  war 
eannot  have  begun  before  CHymp.  133,  3,  a.u.c.  507  ;  and  as  the 
Hianriage  of  Berenice  must  unquestionably  have  followed  very  closely 
upon  the  murder  of  Demetrius,  and  this  occurred  soon  after  the 
death  of  Magas,  the  ten  yeats,  which  according  to  Eckhel,  or  the 
thirteen,  which  aeoor^g  to  the  Armenian  Porphyry,  would  elapse 
between  the  two  events,  is  much  too  long  an  interval.  I  do  not 
doubt  therefore  that  the  date  of  Demetrius's  death  is  incorrect — 
that  is,  at  least  in  the  number  of  the  Olympiads ;  and  that  the 

^  CatunBB,  de  Coma,  ▼.  11 ;  Hyginus,  Astronom.  ii.  34  (Leo),  p.  400  ed.  Munek. 
'  com  Berenioem  duxisBet  uxorem  et  paucU  post  diebus  Asiam  oppignatam  pitN 
fectus  esset/  I  remark  in  passing  that  the  mss.  of  the  books  of  both  languageg 
generally  ^rite  the  name  Beronice,  as  is  shown  by  the  passages  cited  by  Muncker. 
This  is  the  case  here,  and  is  no  error,  but  the  Macedonian  orthography,  like  die 
B  instead  of  «.  This  Berontce  is  Veronica ;  so  also  the  St.  Veronica  of  &e  legend, 
who  is  said  to  have  received  the  countenance  of  the  Redeemer  on  her  handkerchief, 
is  identical  with  the  BepovUii  ^  cifMppoovtra  of  the  elder  legend.  Thns,  too, 
Ptolomaeutf  is  ttot  a  new,  but  an  old  Alexandrian  vulgarity. 
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sending  of  Magas  to  Gyrene  occurred  during  the  period  for  whick 
the  Annals  of  Diodorus  are  lost — namely,  after  Olymp.  119,  3. 
Further,  133  cannot  have  been  written ;  for  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
was  not  yet  king  when  he  married  (Ptolemaei  filius,  Justin.,  xxvi. 
3) :  his  father  was  already  master  of  Libya,  and  left  it  to  him. 
(See  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Adulis.)  Assuming 
therefore  that  tne  number  of  the  years  in  the  Olympiad  is  given 
correctly,  we  shall  have  to  read  Olymp.  132,  2 :  so  that  Magas 
would  have  come  to  Gyrene  either  Olymp.  119,  4,  or  Olymp.  120, 
1, — that  is  in  452  or  453  a.u.c.  ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  error 
here,  it  can  only  be  very  slight. 

The  Armenian  translation  agrees  with  the  Greek  Excerpts  in 
the  absolutely  false  and  inadmissible  statement  that  Antigonus 
Doson  reigned  twelve  years ;  consequently  Eusebius  must  have  so 
written ;  biit  can  the  thoughtful,  learned,  careful  master  of  his 
subject.  Porphyry,  have  done  so  likewise  ?  Never !  He,  whose 
computation  of  the  years  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  had,  up  to  this  point,  verified  the  calculations  for  himself — 
who,  after  he  had  previously  and  subsequently  fixed  the  be^nning 
and  the  end  of  each  reign,  must  have  seen  that  the  first  year  of 
Philip's  reign,  which  he  correctly  places  in  Olymp.  140,  1,  would 
have  fallen  in  Olymp.  140,  4,  if  Antigonus  had  reigned  twelve 
years — he  could  never  have  committed  so  egregious  an  error. 

Neither  must  we  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  fixing  the 
death  of  Demetrius  II.  three  years  earlier  (namely,  Olymp.  136, 
4=520),  as  has  been  done  by  some  modem  chronologists  who 
have  not  tested  the  inaccuracy  of  the  dates  in  the  Eusebian  Ganon, 
although  this  might  have  been  done  before  the  publication  of  the 
Armenian  work  as  well  as  now,  if  not  with  so  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty ;  for  not  only  does  Porphyry  decidedly  place  the  death  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas  in  Olymp.  135,  1 — consequently  the  first  year 
of  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  135,  2— and  assigns  ten  years  to  his  reign, 
but  Polybius  also  says  expressly  (ii.  44^  that  this  king  died  alter 
a  reign  of  only  ten  years,  when  the  Romans,  for  the  &st  time, 
crossed  over  to  Ulyria  with  an  army ;  but  this  took  place  in  Olymp. 
137,  3=523.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  a  scholar  so  clear- 
sighted as  SchweighM.user  often  proves  himself,  should  have  at- 
tempted to  force  a  strange  and  false  sense  upon  this  passage,  in 
order  to  save  a  corrupt  chronology.  It  is  true  that  explanatory^ 
observations  often  require  us  to  engage  in  very  tedious  researches 
upon  subjects  that  are  foreign  to  us,  for  the  sate  of  a  single  point ; 
but  he  wno  has  not  leisure  and  patience  to  do  this,  had  better  not 
meddle  with  such  elucidations,  which  cannot  be  ^ven  at  less  cost. 

There  remain  then  from  Olymp.  137,  4  to  Olymp.  139,  4  in- 
clusive, nine  years ;  and  this  number  of  years  is  assigned  to  the 
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reign  of  Antigonus  in  so  many  words  by  the  Thessalian  Fasti, 
which  first  named  his  parents. 

It  had  long  been  known  firom  Syncellus,  that  Diodorus,  whose 
annals,  advancing  from  year  to  year,  possess  some  authority  on  a 
point  of  this  kind,  likewise  agreed  in  not  ascribing  a  longer  reign 
to  this  king ;  and  a  German  philologer  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  who  had  few  equals,  at  least  among  his  contemporaries,  in 
his  impartiality  and  discernment  on  historical  points,  has  decided 
the  question  with  perfect  correctness ;  yet  his  verdict  has  not  ac- 
quired weight,  although  assented  to  by  some  able  men.« 

But  again  from  Syncellus  we  also  know  that  Dexippus  assigned 
twelve  years  to  the  reign  of  Antigonus.  The  reason  is  easy  to 
divine :  he  had,  like  the  Canon,  overlooked  three  years  of  anarchy, 
in  the  period  between  the  death  of  Lysimachus  and  the  establisn- 
ment  of  the  dominion  of  Antigonus  over  Macedonia ;  and  when  he 
afterwards  came  upon  'a  fixed  date  which  could  be  brought  into 
synchronistic  connection  with  universal  history — the  reign  of  the 
last  Philip — ^he  permitted-  himself  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  instead  of 
exploring  the  origin  of  the  error. 

'  It  is  surprising  that  in  Porphyry  (in  both  the  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian texts),  the  date  of  the  accession  and  death  of  Demetrius  II., 
and  that  of  the  accession  of  Antigonus  Doson,  according  to  Olym- 
piads, are  wanting.  It  is  as  little  conceivable  that  he  should  have 
omitted  them  as  that  he  should  have  committed  the  above-men- 
tioned egre^ous  error.  Did  Eusebius  possess  a  carelessly  written 
and  incomplete  copy,  and  restore  a  passage  from  Dexippus  ?  This 
is  an  unlikely  circumstance  with  a  work  at  that  time  so  new.  Or, 
as  he  had  previously  in  the  account  of  Demetrius  II.  interpolated 
the  falsifying  additions,  did  he  change  the  passage  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  agreement  with  Dexippus,  and  strike  out  the  dates  which 
would  have  been  a  security  against  such  a  falsification,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  dishonesty  ? 

Livy  places  the  death  of  the  last  Philip  under  the  consuls  of  the 
year  573,  or  Olymp.  150,  1.  As  he  may  very  easily  have  fallen 
into  an  error  in  transferring  the  sjmchronistic  history  of  Polybius 
into  the  Roman  Annals,  we  need  hardly  scruple  to  prefer  the  date 
given  by  Porphyry, — Olymp.  150,  2=574.  This  was  guaranteed 
already  by  the  Greek  text,  in  which  the  slip  of  the  transcriber's 
pen,  in  the  number  of  the  Olympiads — 159,  cannot  mislead  us. 
Philip  died,  according  to  chapter  39,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of 
the  year ;  but  was  ij  the  Macedonian  or  the  Olympic  year  ? 

"  Rupertus  to  Besoldus,  p.  250.  My  attention  was  directed  to  him  by 
Wesseling,  who  adopts  the  same  view  in  his  Notes  to  the  Fragments  of  Diodorus, 
vcA,  X,  p.  381,  ed.  Bip. 
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ON  THE  SAMARITAN   PENTATCUCH. 

lie  iIm  estimation  of  every  believer  in  Divine  Revelation,  the 
w«ti.  of  God  possesses  a  value  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate. 
Like  its  Great  Author, '  who  dwelleth  in  light  inacceesiUe,'  it  is 
nibced  at  aa  infinite  remove  from  all  that  is  huiaan.  But,  of  all 
UjHft  charaoteristics  belonging  to  the  Scriptures,  that  which  gives 
them  their  highest  claim  to  man's  homage  and  regard  is  their 
perfect  and  absolute  truth.  No  alloy  of  error — as  in  the  oase  of 
ni^re  human  productions — dims  the  divine  1»igbtness  of  this 
heavenly  lamp.  Whether  they  narrate  the  course  of  events  in  far 
distant  ages,  or  reveal  the  character  and  acts  of  the  Most  High,  or 
dictate  precepts  of  superhuman  wisdom,  or  utter  words  of  reproof, 
of  wammg  or  of  comfort,  or  open  to  our  view  the  world  of  light 
and  glory — ^all  is  true — perfectly,  in&llibly  true.  And  it  is  its 
certain  truth  which  renders  the  word  of  God  the  most  precious 
possession  of  which  earth  can  boa^t. 

If  the  Scriptures  of  truth  be  thus  of  inestimable  value,  if  their 
importance  to  man  be  thus  incalculably  great,  of  what  consequence 
mui^  it  be  to  restore  whatever  is  lost,  and  correct  whatever  is 
wrong  in  the  sacred  text  ?  Previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
errors  and  deficiencies  were  of  course  inevitable  in  all  books,  ex* 
cept  the  autograph  copy  itself.  The  Bible,  though  given  by  God, 
has,  it  is  well  known,  m  no  respect  escaped  the  caniHMm  fete  of 
manuscript  books.  It  becomes  therefore  a  w^k  of  the  veiy 
highest  importance  to  attempt,  b^  all  practicable  means,  to  restore 
the  sacred  text  wherever  it  has  become  corrupt  Every  sentence, 
every  word,  every  letter  of  the  word  of  God  e  of  unknown  value, 
and  should  be  sought  with  the  same  dilig^sce  as  is  seai  in  the 
gold-seekers  of  Australia,  standing  as  they  do,  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  after  day,  patiently  washing  away  the  earth  which  con- 
ceals the  grains  of  pure  gold  firom  their  view. 

One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  critical  emi^adation,  so 
far  as  regards  the  bod^s  of  Moses,  is,  in  our  juc^ment,  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch.  The  nature  of  this  ancient  document  may  be 
explained,  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  unacquainted  with 
it,  in  very  few  words.  It  is  not  a  veruon,  but  simply  a  femily  of 
manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
letter,  for  the  use  of  the  Samaritan  nation.  In  the  second  book 
of  Kings  we  read,  that  when  the  King  of  Assyria  carried  the  ten 
tribes  into  captivity  (b.c.  737),  he  sent  certain  of  his  own  subjects 
as  colonists  into  their  country*  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).    At  first,  fliese 
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*  In  oppoation  to  Hengstanberv's  idea  that  the  Samaritans  were  whoUf  of  hcatben 
origin  Uie  reader  is  refeired  to  7MjriMr«  Comm,  \mhUi,gemte»  SamarilaMf,p.  1209. 
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new  inhabitants  continued  the  practice  of  idolatry ;  but  having 
thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  God,  a  Jewish  priest  was  sent 
amongst  them,  '  to  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  Gk>d  of  the  land/ 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  priest  was  provided  with  a 
copy  of  the  litw,  or  five  books  of  Moses ;  for  otherwise  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  he  could  execute  his  mission.  And  it  is  this  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  has  descended  to  us  from  the 
Samaritans,  that  is  usually  termed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
The  very  high  antiquity  of  which  this  document  can  boast,  renders 
it  one  01  extreme  value  as  an  independent  witness  to  the  text  of 
the  books  of  Moses.  In  vain  have  certain  German  critics  asserted 
the  recent  origin  of  the  Samaritan  copy.  The  character  in  which 
it  is  written-^the  ancient  Jewish  letter,  in  use  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity — ^is  a  decisive  proof  of  its  antiquity :  in  addition 
to  which  it  is  justly  inferred  from  the  contents  of  the  codex  that  it 
dates  from  a  very  remote  age ;  for  if  the  Samaritans  had  derived 
their  sacred  books  from  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  in  Babylon, 
they  would  hardly  be  confined  to  tne  first  five  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Now  a  family  of  manuscripts  which  can  be  thus 
traced  back  to  the  year  737  b.c.,  supposing  them  to  be  written 
with  only  common  accuracy  and  care,  must  surely  be  of  ines- 
timable value. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  those  scholars  who  have  inspected 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  they  appear  to  be 
written,  in  some  respects,  more  carefully  than  the  Jewish  copies. 
*  The  Samaritans,'  says  the  learned  Walton,  '  separate  each  word, 
not  merely  by  a  space,  but  also  by  a  point,  as  did  in  ancient  times 
the  Greeks  and  Latins They  distinguish  also  %e  sec- 
tions with  two  Of  three  points  accompanied  with  lines,  in  the 
following  manner  •/  =,  sometimes  leaving  a  vacant  space  of  one 
line  between  two  sections.  They  often  j^bce,  too,  a  line  over  a 
letter  when  a  word  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  doubtful  or  unusual 
sense.  Sometimes  the  same  line  points  out  that  some  letter  which 
should  be  there  is  wanting,  or  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  one 
present.  At  other  times  a  double  line  is  found  above,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  Morinus  has  been  unable  to  discover At  the 

end  of  each  book  the  number  of  its  sections  is  appended ;  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews,  the  total  amount  of  all  the  words  of  the 
Law  is  given.'* 

The  principal  variations  in  that  copy  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Samaritans,  are  con- 
tained in  the  histoiy  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.     The  utterances  of 
God  to  Moses  are,  uniformly,  expressed  ttviee  in  the  Samaritan 
... »..  ...... . — — —    ' ■  ■  ■  — -  -  ■ 

*  Prolegom.  xi.  §  10. 
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text ;  first,  when  delivered  by  the  Almighty  to  Moses,  and  tbea 
jain  when  repeated  in  the  presence  of  rharaoh.  In  our  present 
[ebrew  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  these  utterances  are  only  givai 
once — generally  at  the  time  of  their  being  delivered  by-  God — but 
in  some  instances  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  the  speech  of  Moses  to 
Pharaoh,  denouncing  judgments  against  him,  without  having  pre- 
viously heard  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  do  so.  It  is 
manifest  that  either  the  Samaritan  scribes  have  wilfully  inserted 
these  repetitions  in  the  text  which  they  received  from  the  Jews,  or 
else  the  Jews  have  omitted  them  as  unnecessary.  Let  us  endear 
vour  to  ascertain  which  is  the  most  probable  conclusion. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  considering  tiiis  question  is^ 
that,  as  has  been  remarked,  '  transcribers  are  more  liable  to  omit 
than  to  add.'  In  every  investigation  therefore  of  disputed  pas* 
sages,  as  well  in  versions  as  in  the  original  text,  other  thrngs 
being  equal,  the  probability  is  always  in  favour  of  the  missing 
clause.  In  the  present  instance  this  probability  is  greatly  strength* 
ened  by  Hie  consideration  that  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
the  Samaritans  should  have  inserted  a  number  of  interpolations 
like  these  in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  Had  the  passages  in 
dispute  been  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Samaritans 
against  the  Jews,  this  fact  would  have  afforded  a  strong  pre* 
sumptive  evidence  against  their  authenticity.  They  have  not, 
however,  the  most  remote  connection  with  uie  points  in  dispute 
between  the  two  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  Jewish  transcribers  may  have  been  tempted 
to  omit  these  passages  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  It  should  be  re^ 
membered  that  it  is  not  two  or  three  passages  merely  that  are 
now  in  question,  but  several,  and  these  for  the  most  part  of  con- 
siderable length.  It  certainly  does  strike  us,  then,  as  far  from 
improbable  that  the  Jewish  scribes,  observing  a  series  of  repetitions 
following  one  another  in  precisely  the  same  words,  at  length 
adopted  the  idea  of  omitting  them  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Of 
this  it  is  true  we  have  no  proof,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  shut  up 
to  one  of  these  two  conclusions, — either  that  the  Samaritan  scribes 
frauduleptly  inserted  these  speeches  a  second  time  in  every  in- 
stance where  God  sends  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  there  being  no  con- 
ceivable motive  for  their  doing  so, — or  else  that  the  Jews  omitted 
one  speech  in  each  case  for  the  sake  of  greater  expedition,  under 
an  impression,  too,  that  its  repetition,  in  precisely  the  same  words, 
was  unnecessary. 

In  looking  at  the  manner  in  which  these  speeches  are  recorded 
in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  we  cannot  fail  being  struck  with  the 
irregularity  and  utter  want  of  order  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  series.     In  one  place  we  have  the  commission,  as  given  by 
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God  to  Mdses ;  in  another  we  have  it  only  as  executed  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,  without  any  reference  to  what  had  taken 
place  between  Jehovah  and  his  servant.  Then,  again,  the  sacred 
writer  returns  to  his  first  plan,  and  gives  the  speech  as  addressed 
to  him  by  the  Ahnighty,  without  informing  us  of  its  subsequent 
deliveiy  to  the  Egyptian  monai'ch.  In  the  next  instance  this 
method,  is  again  abandoned,  and  we  have  the  speech  of  Moses  to 
Pharaoh,  threatening  a  further  infliction  of  divine  wrath,  without 
having  previously  heard  that  God  had  given  him  such  a  commis- 
sion. Surely  this  can  hardly  be  the  original  form  of  the  narrative 
as  it  proceeded  from  Moses  himself.  The  utter  disregard  of 
(urder  and  meliiod  is  so  contrary  to  his  usual  manner ;  no  such 
irregularity  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings.  The  most 
natural  conclusion  therefore  at  wmch  we  can  arrive  in  reference 
to  these  passages  is,  that  the  Jewish  transcribers^  wishinff  to  omit 
one  of  these  speeches  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  thought  it  quite  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  was  to  be  retained.  It  has  thus 
happened  that  whilst  they  have  usually  expressed  them  as  origin- 
ally delivered  to  Moses,  they  have  in  some  places  given  them  only 
as  repeated  to  Pharaoh. 

But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
omitted  passages,  which  has  occurred  to  us,  is  the  bungling  man- 
ner in  which  the  abridgment  has  been  made.  In  some  cases  the 
Samaritan  additions  appear  to  us  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
sense,  that  their  absence  occasions  a  perceptible  void,  or  chasm,  in 
ihe  present  Hebrew  text.  The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  all  at 
once  broken ;  and  the  abrupt  transition  from  one  thing  to  another 
makes  it  plain  to  all,  that  something  has  been  dropped  from  thn 
original  history. 

For  examjde,  at  Exod.  vii.  14-18,  we  read — 

'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened,  he 
refuseth  to  let  the  people  go.  15  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  mom- 
itkg ;  lo,  he  goeth  out  unto  the  water ;  and  thou  shalt  stand  by  the  river's 
bnink  against  he  come  ;  and  the  rod  which  was  turned  to  a  serpent  shalt 
thou  take  in  thine  hand.  16  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  him.  The  Lord 
God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent  me  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  my  people  go, 
that  they  noay  serve  me  in  the  wilderness :  and,  behold,  hitherto  thou 
wouldest  not  hear.  17  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  this  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  :  behold,  I  will  smite  with  the  rod  that  is  in  mine 
hand  upon  the  waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and  they  shall  be  turned  to 
blood.  18  And  the  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die,  and  the  river  shall 
stink ;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.* 

After  reading  this  we  naturally  expect  to  find  that  Moses  pro- 
ceeds to  the  court  of  Pharaoh  and  executes  the  commission  whicn  he 
bad  just  received.    But  the  present  Hebrew  text,  without  any  intima- 
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tion  of  this,  withoat  even  stating  whether  Pharaoh  had  oh^ed  or 
disobeyed  the  divine  mandate,  immediately  narrates  the  iimiction 
of  the  first  plague,  ver.  19 — 

^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Say  tmto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod^ 
and  stretch  out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt,  upon  their  streams, 
upon  their  rivers,  and  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  pools  of 
water,  that  they  may  become  blood;  and  that  there  may  be  Mood 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  in  vessels  of  wood,  nsA  m  ressels 
of  stone.  20  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  commanded ; 
and  he  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  watem  that  were  in  the  river,  in 
liie  sight  of  iJ^iaraoh,  and  in  the  aght  of  his  servants  ;  and  all  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood.' 

In  the  Samaritan  copy,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  smooth  and  con- 
sistent. First  we  have  the  commission  given  to  Moses — ^as  from 
verses  15  to  18  in  our  version — then  follows  the  execution  of 
this  commission  ;— 

'  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  unto  Pharaoh,  and  said  unto  him,  The 
Lord  Grod  of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent  us  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  behold,  hitherto  thou 
wouldst  not  hear.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  this  shalt  thou  know,  that  I 
am  the  Lord,  behold,  I  will  smite  with  the  rod  that  is  in  mine  hand, 
upon  the  waters  that  are  in  the  river,  and  they  shall  be  turned  to  blood|. 
&c.'     As  our  version  ver.  16-18, 

Predsely  the  same  ronarks  apply  to  the  dightfa  chapter,  v.  1-6, 
in  which  the  plague  of  frogs  is  threatened.  Ako  to  the  account 
given  of  the  pla^e  of  ffies,  v.  20-24 ;  and  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  mmrain  upon  cattle,  ver.  1-7 ;  and  the  plague  of  hail,  yer. 
13-26.  In  all  these  instances  there  is  manifestly  an  omission  in 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  as  the  mere  English  reader  cannot  fail 
to  perceive.  The  connnission  given  by  God  to  Moses,  efmditwnr 
aUy  threatening  some  particular  judgment  against  the  king  of 
Egypt,  is  imm^iaJtd%f  followed  by  the  infliction  of  that  judgment, 
witnout  any  reference  to  the  fact  o£  the  commission  being  executed, 
or  of  any  opportunity  being  affi)rded  to  Pharaoh  of  av^-ting,  by 
repentance,  the  coming  stroke.  In  the  Samaritan  copy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  speech  to  Moses  is  invariably  followed  by  the  repe- 
tition of  it  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.  After  which,  we  have, 
lastly,  the  actual  infliction  of  the  threatened  plague,  in  its  due 
place. 

In  narrating  the  drcumstances  connected  with  the  plague  of 
locusts,  chap.  X.  ver.  1-6,  the  present  Hebrew  text  follows  a  dif- 
fermit  course.  Moses  and  Aaron  are  represented  as  going  to 
Pharaoh,  and  threatening  this  judgment,  without  any  mention  of 
their  having  received  such  a  commission  from  God.    The  only 
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words  addressed  to  Moses,  accardiiig  to  our  SiUe,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses :  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh,  for  I  have 
haidened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might  shew  these 
my  signs  before  him.  And  that  thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of  thy  son, 
and  of  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs 
which  I  have  done  among  them ;  that  ye  may  know  how  that  I  am  the 
Lord.'  (Exod.  x.  1-2.) 

We  ean  searcel^  acquit  the  Jewish  scribes  of  the  ehai^  of 
omitting  the  principal  part  of  this  speech,  as  originally  delivered 
by  God  to  Moses.  The  Samaritan  manuscripts,  as  usual,  give 
tne  whole  speech  as  from  God  in  the  first  instance ;  then,  after 
mentioning  the  entry  of  Moses  and  Aaron  into  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh  they  repeat  it  again. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  last  plague,  the  death  of 
the  fir^t-iom^  as  recorded  in  our  Bible.  Moses  is  most  incon* 
sistently  represented  as  threatening  this  most  fearful  judgment, 
without  even  the  slightest  intimation,  that  God  had  authorized 
him  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity-^-whilst  the  Samaritan  text, 
as  elsewhere,  gives  the  commission  from  God/rs^  ;  then  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  it  by  Moses,  before  Jehovah. 

The  Hebrew  text  is,  however,  still  further  objectionable  here ; 
in  fact  it  is  one  mass  of  inconsistencies  and  blunders.  At  the  close 
of  the  previous  chapter,  we  read  :— 

^  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  from  me,  take  heed  to  thy- 
self, see  my  face  no  more,  for  in  the  day  thou  seest  my  face  thou  shalt 
die.  And  Moses  said  thou  hast  spoken  well ;  I  will  see  thy  face,  again, 
no  more.'  (Ex.  x.  ver.  28-29u) 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how  can  Moses  be 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  very  next  chapter,  as  again 
speaking  to  Pharaoh,  if  that  monarch  had  only  just  oefore  ordered 
him,  for  ever,  from  his  presence ;  and  Moses  nad  in  reply  said,  "  I 
will  see  thy  face  again  no  more  I"  The  only  way  in  which  this 
flat  contradiction  can  be  removed,  as  appears  to  us,  is  by  sttmosing 
that  the  speedi,  in  the  following  chapter,  ver.  4-8,  was  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  at  the  same  interview,  before  Moses 
had  left.  This  solution  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Samaritan 
rea<fing,  but  is  altogether  at  variance  with  that  of  the  present  He- 
brew text.  Besides  this,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  our  present  Bible, 
there  is  no  kind  of  connection  between  the  7th  and  8th  verses.  In 
the  7th,  Moses  repeats  to  the  Israelites,  what  God  had  ccunmanded 
him  to  tell  them.  In  the  8th  he  is  evidently  addressing  Pharaoh, 
although  there  is  no  mention  of  his  going  to  bim,  at  ail ;  and  he 
had  just  before  declared,  that  he  would  se^  his  face  no  more.   How 
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manifest  is  it  that  the  whole  narrative,  here,  is  in  a  state  of  confii-' 
sion  and  disorder  I 

Not  so,  however,  the  Samaritan  text ;  here  all  is  plain  and  con- 
sistent, as  will  he  evident  to  the  reader  from  the  following  extract 
from  this  ancient  document. 

*  1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  will  I  bring  one  plague  more 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  Egypt,  afterward  he  will  let  you  go  hence ; 
when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall  surely  thrust  you  out  altogether. 
2  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  people  and  let  every  man  borrow  (or 
ask)  of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her  neighbour,  jewels  (or 
vessels)  of  silver  and  jewels  (or  vessels)  of  gold  and  raiment.  3  And 
I  will  give  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they 
shall  give  them  what  they  ask.  4  For  about  mi£iight,  I  will  go  out 
into  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  5  And  every  first  bom  in  the  land 
'  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first  bom  of  Pharaoh  who  sitteth  upon  his 
throne,  unto  the  first  bom  of  the  servant  that  is  behind  the  mill,  and 
even  unto  the  first  bom  of  every  beast.  6  And  there  shall  be  a  great 
cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it, 
nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more.  7  But  against  any  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue,  against  man  nor  even  against 
beast ;  that  thou  mayest  know,  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difference 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel.  8  Moreover  the  man  Moses  *wafii 
greatly  honoured  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  ser* 
vants  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  9  Then  said  Moses  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first  bom  ;  and  I  said  unto 
thee  Let  my  son  go  that  he  may  serve  me,  but  thou  hast  refused  to  let 
him  go,  behold  therefore  the  Lord  slayeth  thy  son,  thy  first  bom.  10 
And  Moses  said,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight  I  will  go  forth 
into  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  every  first  bom  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first  bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his 
throne  unto  the  first  bom  of  the  maid  servant  that  is  behind  the  mill ; 
and  even  unto  the  first  bom  of  every  beast.  And  there  shall  be  a  great 
cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  that  there  hath  been  none 
like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more.  1 1  But  against  any  of  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue,  against  man  nor  even 
against  beast,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difference 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel.  12  And  all  these  thy  servants  shall 
come  down  to  me  and  bow  themselves  down  to  me,  saying,  Go  forth  thou 
and  all  the  people  that  follow  thee,  and  then  I  will  go  forth.  13  And 
he  went  out  from  before  Pharaoh  in  great  uulignatiQn.  14  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses ;  Pharaoh  doth  not  hearken  unto  you  that  my 
wonders  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  ]  5  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  performed  all  these  wonders  before  Pharaoh,  but  the  Lord  har- 
dened Pharaoh's  heart  so  that  he  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go 
out  of  his  land.' 

Now,  we  must  confess,  with  every  desire  to  give  their  due  to  the 
Samaritans,  we  do  not  think  ourselves  justified  in  attributing*  to 
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them  the  critical  skill  and  sagacity  required,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  immensely  improved  readings  which  are  found  in  their 
text,  were  the  result  of  their  emendations.  The  idea  is  altoge- 
ther too  improbable  to  be  entertained.  We,  therefore,  conclude 
that  these  speeches  were  originally  expressed  twice  by  Moses,  but 
that  the  Jewish  scribes,  thinking  a  series  of  long  repetitions,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words,  altogether  unnecessary,  at  length  omitted 
them.  If  this  was  really  the  case,  it  must  have  taken  place  some 
time  between  the  eighth  and  the  third  centuries  before  Christ,  as 
the  Septuagint,  which  was  executed  about  the  year,  278  b.c.,  agrees 
with  the  present  Hebrew  text  in  giving  the  speeches  in  question 
but  once. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  contains  several  other  additions,  or 
repetitions  of  some  length.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  in- 
stances they  may.  be  thus  described.  Whenever  Moses  relates,  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  any  discourse  held  with  God  or  the 
Israelites ;  or  details  any  transactions  which  had  occurred,  in  past 
time,  the  Samaritan  text  always  contains  such  discourses  or  events 
in  the  book  of  Exodus  or  Numbers,  under  the  period  when  they 
were  said  to  have  occurred,  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
In  this  respect  the  Samaritan  text  differs  from  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. If  these  passages  have  been  omitted,  therefore,  from  the 
Jewish  copies,  the  fraud  must  have  taken  place  very  early. 

The  following  are  the  places  where  these  additions  are  found. 
In  Exod.  xviii.,  at  the  end  of  the  24th  verse,  which  mentions  the 
fact  that  "  Moses  did  what  his  father  in  law  said ;"  the  Samaritan 
text,  gives  the  address  of  Moses  to  the  people,  almost  word  for 
word,  as  it  is  repeated  by  him  in  Deut.  i.  9-18  : — 

^  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  I  am  not  able  alone  to  bear  you, 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  multiplied  you,  and  behold  ye  are,  this  day,  as 
the  stars  of  the  heaven  for  multitude.  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers 
make  you  a  thousand  times  as  many  more  as  ye  are,  and  bless  you,  as 
he  hath  said  to  you.  How  shall  I  aloue  bear  your  cumbrance,  and  your 
burden  and  your  strife  ?  Take  out  of  you  men  wise  and  understanding ; 
and  appoint  them  heads  over  you,  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hun-* 
dreds,  and  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens ;  and  leaders  according  to 
your  tribes.  And  he  commanded  the  judges,  saying,  Hear  the  causes 
between  your  brethren ;  and  ye  shall  judge  righteously,  between  a  man 
and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger.  Ye  sluill  not  respect  persons  in  judg- 
ment ;  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  ye  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  the  face  of  man ;  for  the  judgment  is  the  Lord's.  And  the 
thing  which  is  too  hard  for  you,  ye  shall  bring  unto  me.' 

The  next  repetition  is  at  the  end  of  the  Decalogue,  Exod.  xx.  17  ; 
where  we  read  in  the  Samaritan  text  as  follows : — 

^  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee  into  the  land 
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of  Canaan,  whithw  thou  goest  to  posaeflB  it,  thou  ahalt  sel  thee  up  two 
great  stones,  and  shalt  plaster  then  with  {faster,  and  thou  shalt  write 
upon  those  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law.  Also,  afler  thou  shalt 
have  passed  over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  com- 
mand thee,  this  day,  in  Mount  Gerixim ;  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an 
altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stone.  Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  an 
iron  (tool)  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  that  altar  of  unhewn  stones, 
unto  the  Loid  thy  God ;  and  thou  shalt  offer  thereon  burnt  offerings 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace  offerings,  and 
thou  shalt  eat  there,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  m 
that  mountain ;  beyond  Josdan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down 
in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  that  dwells  in  the  {dain  ov»  against 
Gilgal,  beside  the  oak  of  Mordi  towards  Schechem.'  (Compare  Deut 
xxvii.  2-7.) 

This  very  important  addition  to  our  present  Hebrew  text 
possesses,  we  certainly  think,  very  strong  claims  *to  be  received  as 
authentic ;  since,  without  it,  strange  to  say,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss, 
as  to  what  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  enCTave  on  stones,  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  2-8.  The  words  there  are : — *  Thou  shalt  set  thee 
up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster ;  and  thou  shalt 
write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  law.'  The  context  con- 
tains nothing  to  which  the  words  this  law  can  refer.  The  twelve 
curses  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  cannot  surely  be  referred  to, 
since  they  constitute  sanctions  of  a  law  previously  given,  rather 
than  the  law  itself.  Nor  would  it  be  possible,  except  from  mere 
conjecture,  to  say  what  law  was  intended,  were  it  not  for  this 
important  and  valuable  passage  preserved  in  the  Samaritan  text, 
which  plainly  teaches  that  it  was  the  ten  commandments  that 
were  to  be  engraven  on  stones. 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  this  passage  has  been 
by  some  means  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  afforded  by  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Keumcott  in  his  '  Second  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text.'  *  That  some  few  verses,'  he 
observes,  '  did  formerly  follow  after  the  tenth  commandment,  we 
have  the  authority  of  an  ancient  Syriac  manuscript,  which  contains  a 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  catalogued  (in  the  Bodleiaa 
library)  No*  8130.  In  this  ms.,  translated  from  an  ancient 
Hebrew  copy,  there  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  a  vacant 
space  just  equal  to  the  five  verses  expressed  in  toe  l^maritan ; 
and  no  such  vacant  space  is  left  any  where  else  through  the 
whole  MB. ;  excepting  a  space  somewhat  lar^r  in  the  STth  chapter 
of  Ecclesiasticus ;  and  one  somewhat  less  in  2  Mace.  chap.  viiL 
The  iufetence  from  this  very  remarkable  circumstance,  I  leave  to 
the  learned  reader.' 

At  the  19th  verse  of  thi3  same  chapter  (£xod.  zx.)  occurs 
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aaoth^  passage  which  is  foimd  with  slight  Tariatioiifl  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  v.  4,  7,  and  xviii.  18-22. 

'  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Behold  the  Lord  oar  Grod  hath  idiewed 
us  his  ^reat  glory,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire ;  we  have  seen  this  day  that  God  hath  talked  with  man,  and  he  is^ 
alive.  Now,  therefore,  why  should  we  die  ?  for  this  great  fire  will 
consume  us.  If  we  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  then 
we  shall  die.  For  who  (is  there)  of  all  flesh,  who  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  living  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  we  (have)  and 
hath  lived  ?  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  things  which  the  Lord  our 
God  saith ;  and  thou  shalt  speak  unto  us  whatsoever  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  say  unto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it  and  do  it.' 

This  chapter  contains  another  important  addition  in  the  Samari-^ 
tan  text,  at  the  close  of  the  21  at  verse. 

^  And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses,  saying,  I  have  heard  the  voice  of 
the  words  of  this  people,  which  they  have  spoken  unto  thee ;  all  things 
are  good  which  they  have  spoken.  O  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in 
them,  that  they  might  fear  me,  and  observe  my  commandments,  all 
their  days !  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  their  children  for 
ever.  I  will  raise  up  a  prophet  to  them  out  of  the  midst  of  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee ;  and  I  will  put  my  words  into  his  mouth ;  and 
he  shall  speak  unto  them  whatsoever  I  shall  command  him.  But  for 
the  man  that  shall  not  hearken  unto  the  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  But  for  the  prophet  that  shall  deal 
proudly  in  speaking  words  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded 
him  to  speak ;  and  who  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  strange  gods,  that 
Prophet  shall  die.  But  if  thou  shalt  say  in  thy  heart,  how  shall  we 
know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  If  the  word  which 
that  prophet  speaketh,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  follow  not,  nor  come  to 
pass ;  tlus  is  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken ;  the  prophet 
hath  spoken  it  presumptuously  ;  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him.  Go 
thou,  say  unto  them,  Get  ye  into  your  tents  again ;  but  do  thou  stand 
here  by  me,  and  I  will  speak  unto  thee  all  the  commandments,  and  the 
statutes  and  the  judgments,  which  thou  shalt  teach  th^n,  that  they  may 
do  them  in  the  land,  which  I  give  them  to  possess  it.'  (Compare  Deut. 
v.  28-31,  and  xviii.  18-24.) 

Another  addition  to  the  Hebrew  is  found  in  the  Samaritan 
text  of  Num,  xiii.  1.  Immediately  after  the  word  Paran^  we 
read:— 

^  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  come  unto  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  given  us. 
Behold  th^  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  the  land  before  thee ;  go  up  and 
possess  it,  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto  thee ;  fear  not, 
neither  be  discouraged.  And  they  came  near  unto  Moses  every  one  of 
them,  and  said,  We  will  send  men  before  us,  and  they  shall  search 
us  out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word  again,  by  what  way  we  must 
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go  up,  and  into  what  cities  we  sliall  come.    And  the  saying  pleased 
Moses  well.' 

These  words  occur  in  the  Hebrew,  Deut.  i.  20-23. 

Another  addition  is  found  in  Num.  xx.  13 ;  after  the  words 

*  he  was  sanctified  in  them,'  the  Samaritan  mss.  read : — 

'  And  Moses  said,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  thou  hast  begun  to  shew  thy 
servant  thy  greatness,  and  thy  mighty  hand ;  for  what  God  is  there  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  that  can  do  according  to  thy  works,  and  according  to 
thy  might  ?  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is 
beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses ;  Let  it  suffice  thee,  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
matter.  Get  thee  up,  &c.,'  as  Deut.  iii.  27,  28,  except  that  Joshua  is 
called  in  the  Samaritan,  ^  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.' 

Immediately  alter  occurs  the  following  passage,  which  agrees 
with  Deut.  ii.  2-6. 

'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Ye  have  compassed  this 
mountain  long  enough,  turn  ye  northward  and  command  thou  the 
people,  saying.  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your  brethren  the 
children  of  Esau,'  &c.,  ending  with  *  that  ye  may  drink.' 

In  the  Samaritan  text  of  Num.  xiii.  34,  occurs  another  addition 
which  is  found  again  in  both  texts  of  Deut.  i.  27-33  : — 

'  And  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  in  their  tents,  and  said  because 
the  Lord  hated  us,  he  hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites  to  destroy  us.  Whither 
shall  we  go  up  ?  Even  our  brethren  have  discouraged^  our  hearts, 
saying  the  people  is  greater  and  taller  than  we ;  the  cities  are  great 
and  walled  up  to  heaven ;  and  moreover,  we  have  seen  the  sons  of  the 
Anakim  there.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel : — Dread 
not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them,'  &c.,  as  Deut.  i.  30,  33,  reading,  '  do 
not  believe '  for  *  did  not  believe,'  in  the  32nd  verse ;  and  ^  goes '  for 

*  went,'  in  the  33rd  verse. 

A  brief  addition  occurs  also  in  the  xxi.  chap,  of  Num.,  between 
the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  our  present  text,  which  is  found  in 
Deut.  ii.  9  : — 

'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Use  no  hostility  against  Moab,  and 
meddle  not  with  them ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land  for  an 
inheritance,  because  I  have  given  Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  an 
inheritance.' 

One  somewhat  longer  occurs  between  the  12th  and  13th  yerses 
of  the  same  chapter,  which  is  again  found  in  Deut.  ii.  17-19  : — 

'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Thou  art  to  pass  over  the 
border  of  Moab,  which  is  Ar,  and  thou  shalt  come  near  over  against 
the  children  of  Ammon.  Use  no  hostility  against  them,  nor  meddle 
with  them ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
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AmmoD)  for  an  inheritance,  because  I  have  given  it  to  the  children  of 
Lot  for  an  inheritance.' 

Affain  we  meet  with  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  20th  verse, 
which  occurs  also  in  Deut.  ii.  24,  25. 

*  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  Moses,  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey  and 
pass  over  the  river  Amon  ;  behold  I  have  given  unto  thy  hand,  Sihon, 
king  of  Heshbon,  the  Amorite,  and  his  land.  Begin  to  possess  it,  and 
contend  with  him  in  battle.  I  begin  this  day  to  put  the  dread  of  thee, 
and  the  fear  of  thee,  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the  whole  heavens ; 
who  shall  hear  the  report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble  and  be  in  anguish 
because  of  thee.' 

Once  more,  near  the  end  of  the  22nd  verse,  we  find,  almost  as 
in  Deut.  ii.  27-29  :— 

*  We  will  go  along  the  king's  highway  :  I  will  not  turn  to  the  right 
hand,  or  to  the  left ;  I  will  not  turn  into  field,  or  into  vineyard ;  thou 
shalt  sell  me  meat  for  money,  that  I  may  eat ;  and  thou  shalt  give  me 
water  for  money,  that  I  may  drink.  Only  I  will  pass  through  on  my 
feet,  as  the  children  of  Esau,  that  dwelt  in  Seir,  and  the  Moabites,  that 
dwelt  in  Ar  did  to  me.' 

A  similar  variation  to  what  is  found  in  the  speeches  to  Pharaoh, 
occurs  in  the  Samaritan  text  of  Num.  xxxi.  The  address  of 
Eleazar  the  priest,  verse  21st,  is  first  given  as  delivered  to  him  by 
Moses ;  and  then  as  uttered  by  Eleazar  himself  to  the  Jewish 
warriors — the  want  of  the  one  speech  in  our  Hebrew  text,  owing 
either  to  the  same  cause  as  that  to  which  we  attributed  the  omission 
of  the  speeches  to  Pharoah — the  desire  of  brevity,  or  from  what  is 
termed  homoioteleutafi.  It  will  be  observed  that  both  speeches 
end  with  the  same  words,  'come  into  the  camp;'  so  that  a 
transcriber  having  not  written  these  words,  and  glancing  back  at 
his  MS.,  on  seeing  the  same  words  a  few  lines  below,  perhaps 
fancied  that  it  was  there  he  had  left  off,  and  went  on  writing  the 
following  verse. 

Another  addition  occurs  in  Deut.  ii.  7,  which  is  also  found  in 
both  texts,  in  Num.  xx.  14,  17,  18  : — 

^  And  I  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom,  saying,  I  will  pass 
through  thy  land  ;  I  will  not  t^m  into  thy  field,  neither  into  thy  vine- 
yard, neither  will  we  drink  the  waters  of  thy  wells.  We  will  go  by  the 
king's  highway ;  we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left, 
until  we  have  passed  through  thy  borders.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt 
not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with  the  sword.' 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  at  the  close  of  the  Deca- 
logue, the  additional  passage  already  given  as  occurring  in  Exod. 
XX.  17,  is  again  found  in  precisely  the  same  words.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VIII.  Y 
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The  last  repetition  in  the  Sam.  Pentateuch  occurs  Deut.  x.  at 
the  6th  verse.     It  nearly  agrees  with  Num.  xxxiii.  30 : — 

<  And  the  children  of  Israel  look  their  journey  from  Moseroth,  and 
pitched  their  camp  in  Bene-Jaakan.  Thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched 
their  camp  in  Jethabatha,  a  land  of  torrents  of  waters.  When  they 
were  gone  thence,  they  pitched  their  camp  in  Abamea.  When  they 
were  gone  thence,  they  pitched  their  camp  in  Eziongaber.  When  they 
were  gone  thence,  they  pitched  their  camp  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  which 
is  Kadesh.  When  there  were  gone  thence,  they  pitched  their  camp  in 
Mount  Hor.' 

The  above  are,  we  believe,  all  the  repetitions  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  not  occurring  in  the  modern  Jewish  text,  except  a  few 
very  brief  instances  which  will  afterwards  be  noticed.  The  authen- 
ticity of  these  passages  is  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  all  who 
entertain  suitable  reverence  for  the  word  of  God.  It  is  true  that 
the  same  passages  occur  substantially  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch, 
but  it  still  remains  a  serious  consideration  as  to  their  being 
repeated,  as  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  not.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  New  Testament  contrists 
entirely  of  repetitions.  God  must  then  have  some  object  to  answer 
in  adopting  this  mode  of  writing ;  and  if  passages  which  God  did 
not  intend  to  be  repeated  are  given  twice,  or  if  passages  occur 
only  once  which  he  meant  to  be  repeated,  in  either  case  an  equal 
error  is  committed,  and  the  Bible  consequently  is  not  the  genuine 
and  complete  word  of  God. 

Modem  critics  have  generally  rejected  these  additions  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text  as  interpolations  of  the  Samaritan  scribes. 
Without  dogmatically  pronouncing  that  they  are  genuine,  it  cer* 
tainly  does  appear  to  us  that  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  their 
authenticity.  The  judgment  of  the  learned  Walton  appears  to 
have  been  the  same,  although  he  hesitated  to  follow  it.  *  As  to 
the  additions  or  repetitions/  says  he,  'which  are  found  in  the 
Samaritan  text,  not  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritans  have  certainly 
some  appearance  of  probability  in  favour  of  their  books ;  for  since 
in  many  places  certain  things  are  related  in  the  Hebrew  codices, 
which,  it  is  insinuated,  are  elsewhere  previously  written,  but  yet 
are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  codices,  it  hence  seems  probable  to 
suppose  that  certain  things  are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  oodices. 
As  when  (Deut.  i.  1)  words  are  repeated  which  Moses  had  spoken 
with  the  Israelites,  on  the  other  side  Jordan  in  the  desert,  which 
words,  as  though  repeated,  are  subjoined  in  the  following  verses, 
yet  such  words  spoken  by  Moses  are  nowhere  else  found  in  the 
Hebrew  codices,  out  are  contained  in  the  Samaritan  codex  (Num. 
X.  10 ;  Exod.  xviii.  24).  Still,  as  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is  greater,  and  as  it  is  not  safe  to  depart  from  them  unless 
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manifest  necessity  requires  it,  I  think  we  should  rather  say  that  the 
transcribers  of  certain  Samaritan  codices  suspected  that  these  things 
weredeficient  in  the  Hebrew,  and  ought  to  be  supplied.'  {Proleg.j  xi.) 

It  should  be  added,  that  it  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of 
these  passages  that  a  vast  number  of  9maUer  additions  to  the 
Jewish  text  which  are  met  with  in  the  Samaritan  books  also  occur 
in  the  Septua^nt.  We  suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  these,  since  they  must  have  existed  in  the  Hebrew 
codices  at  the  time  the  Greek  version  was  executed,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  if  the  Jewish  scribes 
have  omitted  all  these  minor  passages,  through  negligence  or  design, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  have  omitted  the  longer 
repetitions  from  similar  causes.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there 
are  still  extant  in  our  public  libraries  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  which 
omissions  of  equal  or  greater  length  have  been  discovered.  The 
laborious  Kennicott,  in  his  *  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew 
Textj  mentions  the  following  instances : — In  the  Hebrew  manu- 
script numbered  11,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  at  Exod.  xii.  15, 
no  less  than  153  words  are  omitted,  a  mistake  evidently  owing  to 
what  is  termed  homoioteleuton^  for  the  same  three  words  occur 
immediately  before  the  omitted  passage  and  at  the  very  close  of  it. 
In  MS.  No.  2  there  is  an  omission  of  61  words  in  Ezek.  vii.  4,  &c. 
In  the  first  Cambridge  ms.  23  words  are  omitted  at  2  Kings 
xvii.  25,  &c.  At  Jer.  xxix.  17,  &c.,  70  words  are  omitted.  At 
Ezek.  vii.  5,  &c.,  above  60  words  are  omitted.  In  the  second 
Cambridge  ms.  47  words  are  omitted  at  2  Kings  i.  11.'  Dr. 
Kennicott  adds,  that  he  has  'discovered  many  more  instances' 
during  his  *  short  acquaintance  with  mss.' 

We  must  confess  that,  all  things  being  considered,  it  does  appear 
to  us  more  probable  that  these  repetitions  are  genuine  portions  of 
the  word  of  God,  omitted  by  mistake  or  otherwise  by  the  Jewish 
scribes,  than  interpolations  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch by  the  Samaritans.  The  very  ancient  origin  of  this  family 
of  manuscripts  renders  it  a  priori  probable  that  some  mistakes  in 
the  Jewish  codices  do  not  exist  in  these,  and  vice  versa.  Since  the 
text  of  the  Bible  too  is  more  complete  according  to  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts,  and  since  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  in  a  book 
which  is  professedly  a  recapitulation  of  what  had  preceded,  the 
speeches  referred  to  as  being  spoken  should  be  found  in  some  pre- 
vious part  of  the  Scriptures ;  since,  lastly,  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  why  the  Samantans  should  insert  these  passages,  whilst 
their  omission  by  the  Jews  might  have  occiured  through  the  mere 
negligence  of  transcribers  or  the  desire  of  brevity,  we  feel,  with 
many  ancient  and  modem  Biblical  scholars,  strongly  inclined  to 
admit  their  fuU  authenticity. 

Y  2 
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Besides  these  repetitions  of  what  had  been  previously  stated, 
some  few  passages  occur  in  the  Samaritan  text  wliich  are  actual 
additions,  not  being  met  with  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  are  also 
found  in  the  Septuagint  version. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  ver.  10,  is  added  as  follows : — 

^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough 
in  this  mount,  turn  you  and  take  your  journey  and  go  to  the  mount  of 
the  Amorites,  and  to  all  the  places  nigh  thereto  in  the  plain,  in  the 
hills,  and  in  the  vale ;  to  the  south,  and  to  the  sea  side,  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites  and  of  Lebanon,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates. 
Behold,  I  have  set  the  land  before  you,  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  which 
I  have  sworn  unto  your  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to 
give  to  their  seed  after  them.' 

This  passage  certainly  possesses  strong  claims  to  be  received  as 
authentic.  It  is  apparently  required  by  the  context.  In  the  13th 
verse  it  is  expressly  said  that  they  took  their  journey  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  But  unless 
the  Samaritan  text  be  authentic,  where  have  we  any  mention  of  this 
'  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses  T  It  must  be 
admitted  then  that  strong  reason  exists  for  supposing  that  these 
verses  have  accidentally  dropped  from  the  Hebrew  codex. 

Another  instance  occiu«  in  Lev.  xvii.  4,  which  reads  thus  in  the 
Samaritan  codices,  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint  version : — 

^  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  that 
he  may  make  it  a  burnt  offering,  or  peace  offering  to  the  Lord,  as  an 
atonement  for  you  (LXX  acceptable),  for  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell : 
and  he  that  slays  it  without,  and  does  not  bring  it  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  offer  it,  &c.' 

The  only  other  passage  we  shall  adduce  is  one  which  occurs 
Num.  iv.  14.  After  the  words  *  and  put  to  the  staves  of  it,'  we 
have  in  the  Samaritan,  '  and  they  shall  take  a  doth  of  scarlet  and 
they  shall  cover  the  laver  and  its  base ;  and  they  shall  put  it  for  a 
covering  of  badger's  skins,  and  they  shall  put  them  upon  the  staff.' 

These  are,  we  believe,  all  the  principal  variations  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch.  But  besides  these  tnere  exist  a  vast  number  of 
minor  discrepancies  between  the  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew  codices 
of  the  books  of  Moses.  In  more  than  a  thousand  instances,  as 
Gesenius  states,  the  ancient  Greek  version,  termed  the  Septuagint, 
agrees  with  these  Samaritan  readings,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew, — a  strong  presiunption  in  favour  of  their  authenticity. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  discrepancies  referred  to  will 
enable  us  to  arrange  almost  all  of  them  under  certain  general 
classes,  according  to  the  particular  causes  which  have  probably 
occasioned  the  variations. 
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First.  A  vast  number  of  these  various  lections  consist  of  the  acci- 
dental substitution  of  one  Samaritan  letter  for  another  resembling 
it  in  form.  This  source  of  error  is  of  course  one  which  exists  In 
all  languages;  but  the  great  similarity  of  certain  letters  in  the 
Samaritan  alphabet  has  exposed  the  manuscripts  written  in  that 
language  in  an  unusual  degree  to  mistakes.  The  following  cha- 
racters may  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  our  remark : —  a  and  i 

(^  and  ^),  K  and  n  (A^  and  a)>  1  and  n  (<Y  and  <\\  ^  and  y 
(jtt  and  'Hi)?  and  n  and )  (^  and  '?).  We  may  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing as  instances  of  this  permutation  of  letters : —  n  and  n  are 
confounded  Gen.  xiii.  8,  where  we  have  (MS.  Polyg.)  DnnK  for 
Dnnx ;  also,  Gen.  xxv.  27,  npy^  for  2pT ;  and,  Lev.  vi.  12,  npn  for 
ipn.  K  and  n  are  interchanged  Gen.  xix.  32,  where  we  find  iD^n 
for  iD^DK.  1  and  n  are  changed  repeatedly,  n  and  ^  are  con- 
founded, Gen.  i.  10,  where  we  find  jriKn  for  jiKl ;  also.  Gen.  xlvii.  6, 
B^n  for  B^v  In  many  instances,  too,  we  find  the  Vau  written  for 
He  the  article,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  He  substituted  for  the 
Vau  converaivum  futuri.  See,  for  examples  of  the  first.  Gen. 
xxii.  9,  and  xxv.  13 ;  and,  for  the  second,  see  Gen.  vii.  12,  and 
xiv.  13.  »  and  y  are  interchanged.  Gen.  xxv.  29,  where  we  have 
•nvi  for  ntM  ;  also  Lev.  xiii.  34. 

Secondly, — When  a  transcriber  wrote  from  the  dictation  of 
another,  the  similarity  in  sound  of  certain  letters  would  also 
occasion  mistakes ;  especially  when  they  happened  to  be  indis- 
tinctly pronounced.  The  gutturals,  for  example,  must  have 
sounded  very  nearly  alike.  Yod  and  vau  too,  being  probabjy 
somewhat  similar  in  pronunciation,  would  often  be  interchanged. 
After  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  language,  this  last 
source  of  error,  similarity  of  sound,  must  have  operated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever. 

Thirdly, — ^It  needs  hardly  be  stated  that  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch must  necessarily  have  escaped  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
Masoretic  system  of  punctuation.  It  is  generally  considered, 
that  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  were  invented  somewhere  between 
the  fifth  and  the  tenth  centuries  after  Christ ;  and  as  they  came 
into  use,  they  gradually  supplanted  the  ahevi  letters,  which  before 
served  as  matres  lectionis.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated,  that 
the  ancient  manuscripts  have  these  letters  in  many  places  where  they 
are  wanting  in  all  the  later  codices.  *  The  old  mss.,'  says  Kenni- 
cott,  '  are  very  valuable,  as  they  contain  many  of  the  ahevi  letters, 
called  the  matres  lectionis ;  which,  as  the  Rabbinical  punctuation 
began  more  and  more  to  obtain,  and,  at  last,  to  be  writ  at  the 
same  time  with  the  letters  of  the  text,  began  more  and  more  to  be 
omi;tted  for  expedition  in  writing,  and  to  be  supplied  with  their 
respective  points.'     Hence  it  is  obvious,  as  none  of  the  Samaritan 
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M8S.  are  written  with  points,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  ahevi 
letters  mhk  expressed  in  many  places,  where  they  have  disappeared 
from  our  present  mss.  ;  and  still  more  from  our  printed  text. 
More  than  a  hundred  instances  of  omissions  of  this  kind  have 
fallen  under  our  own  notice ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Samaritan  text. 

F<mrthly, — The  last  source  of  variation  between  the  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  mss.  of  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  those  which  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  striking  resemblance  between  certain  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  especially  n  and  d,  :i  and  3,  n  and  %  ^ 
and  1,  n  and  n,  and,  as  formerly  written,  d  and  d.  TTiis  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  insisted  on  by  all 
who  have  written  on  the  Biblical  critidsm  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  the  errors  which  disfigure  the 
Jewish  MSS. 

To  the  combined  operation  of  these  causes,  are  attributable,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  nearly  all  the  numerous  verbal  discrepancies 
of  that  invaluable  document,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  They 
appear  to  have  arisen,  with  some  exceptions,  altogether  from 
accident  or  negligence  rather  than  design ;  and  can  be  easily 
traced  in  almost  every  instance  to  the  natural  influence  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  named  sources  of  error. 

All  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  this  ancient  codex  must  be 
aware,  that  the  celebrated  Hebrew  Lexicographer  Gesenius,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  an  Essay  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in 
which  a  very  different  estimate  of  that  ancient  document  is  given. 
This  eminent  critic  considers  the  nature  of  the  Samaritan  read- 
ings to  be  such,  that  no  critical  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them, 
and  represents  them  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  designed  corruptianSy 
arising  either  from  the  want  of  grammatical  or  exegetieal  knowledge  ; 
or  from  conformity  to  the  Samaritan  dialect;  or  the  attempt  to 
rem^ove  obscurities.^ 

We  have  given  the  dissertation  of  Gesenius  the  most  careful 
examination,  and  are  enabled  to  say  that  his  statements  have 
proved  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  reputation  which  the  Essay  of 
Gesenius  has  acquired,  render  it  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  a 
somewhat  full  investigation  of  the  book.  We  crave  the  reader's 
indulgence,  in  now  stating  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible  the 
arguments  of  that  distinguished  critic,  and  attempting  to  point  out 
the  obvious  fallacies  which  they  involve. 

After  stating  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  five  books  of  Moses  were 

^  Gesenius,  De  Pentateuchi  Samarilttni  origine,  indoUf  H  amctcrittUt.    Halae, 
1815,  4to. 
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not  written  by  him,  but  were  composed  at  the  period  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  and  denying  the  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan 
characters — two  of  the  greatest  errors  which  a  critic  could  possibly 
commit,  and  the  latter  of  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
retract;  Gesenius  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Samaritan  codex.  The  readings  in  which,  where  it  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  are  distributed  by  him  into  eight  different  classes, — 
according  to  the  sources  to  winch,  in  his  estimation,  they  should 
be  ascribed. 

I.  ITie  first  class  consists  of  such  as  have  been  altered  by  the 
Samaritan  transcribers,  in  order  to  conform  them  to  the  common 
law  of  grammar. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  we  must  protest  against 
this  uncalled  for,  and  most  improbable  assertion — ^involving,  as  it 
clearly  does,  a  complete  petitio  principii.  Where  two  mss.,  or 
two  recensions  of  a  Ms.  he  before  us,  one  disfigured  by  gramma- 
tical errata,  the  other  almost,  or  entirely  free  from  such  blemishes, 
who  could  ever  think  of  pronouncing  the  former  the  more  genuine 
of  the  two,  on  account  of  those  very  blunders!  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  numberless  cases,  errors  that  have  crept  into 
ancient  mss.  have  been  corrected  by  the  scribes ;  but  to  round  a 
charge  of  wilfril  corruption  against  the  Samaritans,  on  the  ground 
that  their  mss.  are  comparatively  free  from  those  gross  gramma- 
tical blunders  which  disfigure  the  Jewish  codices,  is  contrary  to 
every  sound  and  enlightened  principle  of  criticism. 

But  the  variations  are  capable  of  ample  explanation  on  other 
grounds.  Almost  all  the  instances  adduced  Dy  Gesenius,  under 
this  head,  have  manifestly  arisen  fix>m  the  operation  of  the 
Masoretic  system  of  vowel-points  already  referred  to,  in  having 
led  to  the  disappearance  oi  the  Ahevi  letters  (nn«)  from  the 
Hebrew  codices.  Of  the  few  remaining  examples,  some  consist  of 
instances  of  the  second  general  principle  to  which  we  have  adverted 
— the  substitution  of  one  guttural  for  another.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  the  Rabbinical  notes  in*  the  margin  of  our 
Hebrew  Bibles,  in  some  cases,  give  the  very  readings  which 
Gesenius  condemns  as  corruptions,  as  undoubtedly  the  original 
and  correct  one ! 

II.  The  second  class  of  Samaritan  lections  according  to  Gese- 
nius' division,  consists  of  such  as  have  sprung,  as  he  conceives, 
from  the  reception,  of  some  marginal  gloss  into  the  text.  The 
charge  is  however  at  the  very  outset  virtually  nulUfied  by  the 
admission  that  a  considerable  part  of  these  supposed  glosses  are 
also  found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version.  The  only  bond  of 
connection  between  tne  Septua^nt  version  and  the  Samaritan 
codex,  that  has    ever  been  discovered,  is  the    Hebrew  itself. 
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Wherever  therefore  a  reading  is  oommon  to  both  those  docu- 
ments, the  inference  naturally  is,  that  at  the  time  of  their  origin 
the  Jewish  mss.  exhibited  the  same  lection. 

In  attempting  to  fix  the  charge  of  wilful  corruption  on  the  Sama- 
ritan scrib^  Gesenius  adduces,  under  this  class  of  variations,  alto- 
gether about  sixty  examples.  Some  few  of  these  do  really  seem  to 
be  glosses,  but  their  number  is  very  small,  scarcely  one-tenth  of 
the  whole.  Nor  is  it  quite  fair  to  attribute  the  alteration  of  the 
text,  even  in  these  cases,  to  design.  The  gloss  in  the  margin  of 
the  MS.  was  probably  at  some  time  mistaken  for  the  true  reading 
by  a  transcri  Der,  and  thus  eventually  gained  admission  into  the  text 

The  remaining  fifty-three,  whether  correct  or  not,  are  certainly 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  interpretations  of  the  Samaritan  scribes. 
Fourteen  of  them  are  confirmed  by  the  Septuagint^  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  Syriac  and  other  versions,  and  may  therefore  be 
safely  considered  as  the  original  reading.  Eight  of  the  rest  consist 
in  merely  the  presence  of  the  Ahevi  letters.  Four  more  have,  in 
all  probability,  been  occasioned  by  transcribers  mistaking  one 
Ahevi  letter  for  another  resembling  it  in  sound.  In  two  other 
instances  the  Samaritan  mss.  vary.  The  remainder  are  obviously 
mere  various  readings^  such  as  are  met  with  in  every  book  of  tJie 
Hebrew  Bible,  Gesenius  does  not  pretend  that  they  are  Samari- 
tauisms,  nor  have  they  any  resemblance  to  glosses  or  inter- 
pretations. 

III.  The  next  class  of  various  readings  enumerated  by  Gesenius 
consists  of  those  in  which  the  vulgar  text  presents  some  difficulty, 
real  or  apparent,  which  the  Samaritans  have,  as  he  thinks,  attempted 
to  remove  by  a  slight  change  of  letters^ 

Under  this  head  we  have  thirty-nine  passages  brought  forward, 
of  which  number  about  one-half  are  found  in  the  Septuagint  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Samaritan  mss.  Instead  of  inferring  from  this 
circumstance  that  originally  the  Hebrew  codex  agreed  with  the 
Samaritan  in  these  passages,  strange  to  say,  Gesenius  sets  them 
all  down  as  alike  corruptions  intentionally  introduced  by  the 
Samaritan  scribes ! 

Besides  those  passages,  in  which  the  Septuagint  version  agrees 
with  the  Samaritan  mss.,  as  do  occasionally  the  other  ancient  ver- 
sions and  the  Chaldee  Targums,  there  are  two  instances  in  which 
certain  Hebrew  mss.  retain  the  reading  presented  in  the  Sama- 
ritan codices.  In  one  or  two  other  cases  it  is  only  some  of  the 
Samaritan  mss.  which  contain  the  various  lection,  tne  remainder 
agreeing  with  the  present  Hebrew  text  Two  other  instances  con- 
sist of  the  presence  of  an  Ahevi  letter,  where  the  Masorets  have 
dropped  it  since  the  prevalence  of  the  vowel-points.  The  remain- 
ing instances  are  notning  but  various  readings  of  the  most  obvious 
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character.  For  example,  the  third  instance  is  a  s  inserted  where 
the  Hebrew  has  1 ;  the  fifth  is  a  i  changed  into  a  n ;  the  sixth 
is  simply  \jh  for  ^  ;  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  are  both  instances  of 
the  omission  of  a  \  The  twenty-fifth  is  a  n  and  y  interchanged ; 
the  twenty-seventh  is  the  substitution  of  a  letter  in  two  places  for 
another  very  similar,  i  for  n ;  the  thirty-first  is  similarly  the  sub- 
stitution of  n  for  1.  It  must  be  patent  to  every  reader  that  the 
extreme  similarity  of  the  letters  which  have  been  nere  interchanged 
amply  accounts  for  these  variations  between  the  Hebrew  and  Sama- 
ritim  manuscripts.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  learned  author  will 
be  found  to  have  added  to  his  reputation  by  bringing,  on  such 
puerile  grounds,  a  charge  of  wilM  corruption  against  the  Sama- 
ritan scribes. 

IV.  The  fourth  division  of  Gesenius  consists  of  those  variations 
in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Samaritan  copy  has  been  corrected  or 
supplied  from  parallel  places.  *  It  is  obvious,'  he  observes,  '  that 
the  Samaritan  critics  have  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  in  the  sacred  text  which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the 
full  enunciation  of  the  text.'     (§  xii.  p.  45.) 

The  most  numerous  class  of  passages  under  this  division  is  that 
of  capital  names  of  persons  and  places,  which,  in  the  Samaritan 
MSB.,  are  uniformly  spelt  alike  wherever  they  occur.  For  instance, 
Jethro  is  always  Jetnro,  instead  of  being  sometimes  Jether^  as  it  is 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Exod.  iv.  18.  Joshua  is  always  Joshua^  instead 
of  being  occasionally  Hosea^  as  the  Hebrew  reads  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
44;  and  Jashub  is  always  Jashvh^  instead  of  being  Job  occa- 
sionally, as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  xlvi.  13.  That  this  fact 
should  be  adduced  by  Gesenius  as  a  proof  of  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  Samaritans  is  really  inexplicable  to  us. 

One  of  the  instances  given  under  this  fourth  class  is  the  word 
ni^D  for  njl3,  Exod.  xxi.  25.  This  is  certainly  an  error  of  the 
scribes,  but  whether  wilftil  or  not  can  hardly  be  determined.  The 
next  is  i^Dxn  for  ^^?«%  Lev.  xi.  13,  evidently  an  error,  but  easily 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  word  i^DKn  occurs  several 
times  in  the  previous  verses.  Another  instance  is  from  Lev.  xiv. 
44  and  48,  where  nno  is  read  for  the  word  nilf'B,  through  the  negli- 
wsTkck  of  the  scribes.  Once  more,  the  words  *  and  put  it  on  her 
Jace^^  i.  e.,  the  necklace  or  jewel,  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  copy, 
where  Abram's  servant  meets  with  Rebekah.  These  words  are 
not  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  nor  were  they  there  when  the 
Seventy  interpreters  executed  the  Greek  version ;  but  how  can  we 
hence  infer  that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  original  text  ? 

With  the  exception  of  these  four  instances  all  the  passages 
adduced  by  the  learned  critic  under  this  division  as  proofs  that  the 
Samaritans  have  wilfully  corrupted  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
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are  found  precisely  the  same  in  the  Septuagint^ — a  version  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  text,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  of  these  variations  consist  of  long  clauses 
added  to  the  present  Hebrew,  yet  all  are  found  word  for  word  the 
same  in  both  these  ancient  documents, — the  one  dating  nearly  two 
thousand  six  hundred  years  ago,  the  other  more  than  two  thousand 
one  hundred  years  ago.  It  certainly  does  appear  to  us  incon- 
ceivable that  this  penect  agreement  could  subsist  between  these 
different  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  if  the  Samaritans  had  altered 
their  text.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Seventy  used  a  Sama- 
ritan Mss.  in  translating  the  Pentateuch.  The  only  possible  way 
then  of  accounting  for  this  remarkable  agreement  between  two 
separate  and  independent  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  text  is,  that  the 
readings  in  question  were  found  in  the  Jewish  codices  previous  to 
the  Christian  era,  but  that  they  have  since,  from  accident  or 
design,  been  changed. 

V.  The  fifth  class  of  variations  enumerated  by  Gesenius  con- 
sists of  those  lengthened  additions  which  are  contained  in  the 
Samaritan  copy,  and  which  he  pronounces  as  unquestionably  inter- 
polations made  by  the  Samaritan  scribes. 

As  the  principal  of  these  additions  have  been  already  given  and 
commented  on  in  the  jprevious  pages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  The  only  real  argument  which  Gesenius  has  brought 
against  these  passages,  is  one  derived  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  niK^K,  *  womeny  in  Gen.  xxviii.,  which,  he  says,  is  never  found 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  D^B^}  being  invariably 
used.  To  us  it  appears  so  improbable,  that  out  of  a  number  of 
long  passages,  amounting  altogether  to  several  chapters,  only  one 
questionable  word  should  be  found,  had  these  been,  indeed,  inter- 

Eolated  by  the  Samaritans,  that  this  very  circumstance  appears  to 
e  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  authenticity. 

VI.  The  next  class  of  various  readings,  according  to  the  division 
adopted  by  Gesenius,  consists  of  those  places  where  the  sense  of  the 
words  is  plain  and  perspicuous,  but  they  contained,  he  thinks,  aome^ 
thing  objectionable  to  the  Samaritan  scribes^  which  led  them  to  alter 
the  text  aeeording  to  their  prejudiced  views. 

Under  this  head  the  learned  critic  refers,  first,  to  the  variations 
which  occur  in  enumerating  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  biblical  critics  that  considerable  discrepancy  exists 
between  the  three  most  ancient  documents  which  contain  tne  book 
of  Genesis,  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint  version, 
as  to  the  ages  of  both  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  fathers. 
It  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  towards  the  close  of  this  article,  to 
enter  upon  a  disquisition  relative  to  sacred  chronology.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  if  the  Samaritan  figures  are  wrong,  the  Hebrew 
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figures  are  still  more  so,  if  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  those 
who  have  made  the  subject  of  sacred  chronology  their  especial 
study.  It  is,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  that  the  Septuagint 
chronology  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  either  the  Samaritan  or 
the  Hebrew  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  Samaritan  text 
agrees  much  more  closely  with  the  Septuagint  than  does  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  present  day,  therefore,  this  variation  of  the  Sa- 
maritan from  the  Hebrew  text  is  an  argument  for,  rather  than 
against  it.  We  ought,  however,  to  be  very  cautious  how  we 
impute  any  difference  in  numbers,  as  Gesenius  does,  to  wilful  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  transcribers,  as  Jerome  declares  that  in 
ancient  times  they  were  denoted  by  letters^  and  those  written  ex- 
ceedingly minute.  Wherever  these  letters  happened  to  be  such  as 
resembled  others,  mistakes  were  almost  inevitable — ^not  from  de- 
sign, but  the  mere  imperfection  of  human  faculties. 

In  all  the  other  instances  adduced  by  Gesenius  in  this  section, 
we  must  confess  that  the  Samaritan  readings  appear  to  be  correct, 
and  the  Hebrew  wrong.  Indeed,  the  testimonies  of  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  New  Testament  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  their 
authenticity. 

In  Exod.  xii.  40,  we  read — '  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.' 
Instead  of  which  the  Sainaritan  has— *  The  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  their  fathers  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.'  The  Septuagint  supports  the  Samaritan  text,  which  is 
confirmed  also  by  Josephus  (Antiq,,  lib.  ii,  cap.  15,  §  2).  '  They 
(the  Israelites)  left  Egypt  in  the  month  Xantlucus,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  in  the  430th  year  after  our  Father  Abraham  had  entered 
Canaan.'  (Compare  also  Gal.  iii.  17.)  We  think  with  every 
impartial  critic  tne  united  testimony  of  these  authorities  will  be 
considered  decisive  against  the  Hebrew  text.  Our  learned  author, 
however,  true  to  his  resolve  to  convict  the  Samaritan  scribes  of 
corruption,  pronounces  the  Masoretic  text  correct,  and  the  Sama- 
ritan wrong. 

Three  other  passages  complete  the  list  under  this  head,  Gen. 
ii.  2 ;  xxix.  3  and  8 ;  and  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  The  first  is,  in  the 
Hebrew — '  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he 
had  made.'  The  Samaritan  reads  '  the  sixth  day '  instead  of  '  the 
seventh.'  So  does  the  Septuagint.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know 
that  Gt)d  finished  his  worK  of  creation,  not  on  the  seventh,  but  on 
the  sixth  day.  For  after  enumerating  the  last  work  of  creative 
power  it  is  said — '  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
day,'  Gen.  i.  31.  The  error  in  the  Hebrew  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  words  ^  seventh  day,'  in  the  next  line  catching  the 
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eye  of  the  scribe.  This  is  far  more  likely  than  that  the  Samari- 
tans and  the  Seventy  should  both  agree  in  corrupting  the  same 
text 

In  the  next  passage  the  Hebrew  is  as  follows  (Gren.  xxix.  3,  8), 
*  Thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered,  and  they  rolled  the  stone 
from  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone 
again  upon  the  well's  mouth  '  (ver.  3).  But  at  the  8th  verse  we 
read — '  We  cannot  until  all  the  flocks  be  gathered  together,  and 
till  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  ;  then  we  water  the 
sheep '  (ver.  8).  Here  is  an  evident  contradiction.  In  the  third 
verse  it  is  said,  '  all  the  flocks  were  gathered  thither  ;'  and  in  the 
8th  it  is  by  implication  stated  that  the  flocks  were  not  gathered^  and 
on  this  account  the  sheep  were  not  yet  watered.  'Ine  Samaritan 
text  has  the  word  D^n,  shepherds^  for  the  word  Dnngn,  ftM?A»,  in 
the  drd  verse,  which  removes  all  difficulty.  The  two  words,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  so  similar  in  the  Hebrew,  that  a  mistake  might 
readily  be  made  by  the  Jewish  scribes.  The  lxx.  reads  ^  shep- 
herds  for  '  flocks    in  the  8th  verse. 

The  last  passage  in  this  division  is  Exod.  xxiv.  11.  The  varia- 
tion here  in  the  Samaritan  is,  that  the  word  ithm^  is  substituted  for 
^tny,  i.  e.y  *  they  remained  near  to  (God),'  instead  of  '  they  saw 
(God).'  The  lxx.  reads  difierently, — *They  were  seen  in  the 
place  of  God.'  The  change,  consisting  as  it  does  in  simply  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  ^Am  letters,  is  easily  accounted  for,  without 
charging  the  Samaritans  with  the  crime  of  corrupting  their  sacred 
books;  and  it  should  be  added  that  at  least  one  of  their  Mss. 
reads  with  the  Hebrew  here. 

Vn.  The  seventh  class  of  variations,  a  very  large  and  important 
one,  consists  of  those  passages  in  which  the  ancient  pure  MebraisTn 
of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  conformed — as  Gesenius  alleges — to 
tlieir  oum  idiom  by  the  Samaritan  scribes. 

1.  The  first  division  here  consists  of  instances  of  the  permutation 
of  the  gutturals  and  Ahevi  letters.  We  are  disposed  to  think  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  allegation.  It  is  an  admitted  characteristic 
of  the  Samaritan  dialect,  that  the  gutturals  are  frequentiy  inter- 
changed. With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  this  long  section,  we 
cannot  but  think  it  a  signal  failure. 

2.  The  second  class  of  alleged  Samaritanisms  is  that  of  pronouns. 
The  first  example  here  adduced  is  that  of  ^nK,  thou  (fem.),  found 
Gen.  xii.  12,  xiii.  24,  xlvii.  39.  But  who  does  not  know  that  this 
is  a  genuine  Hebrew  word,  only  more  ancient  than  the  form  riK  ? 
Even  Gesenius  himself,  in  his  Manual  Lexicon^  where  he  had  pro- 
bably no  hypothesis  to  defend,  gives  just  the  opposite  account  of 
this  pronoun.  '  Non  dubitandum,'  says  he,  '  quin  genuina  sit, 
atque  adeo  primaria  et  antiquior  quam  postea  negligentior  vulgi 
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pronunciatio  decurtavit  in  inK.    Jod  in  fine  additum  sexus  muliebris 
nota  est'    {In  verb.  ^^K.) 

The  plural  pronoun  priK  which  is  found  Gen.  xxxi.  6,  is  styled 
a  Samaritanism  l>y  Gesenius  with  no  more  truth  than  the  last.  It 
is  a  genuine  Hebrew  word.  The  suffix  •]«  for  ^  occurring  Gen. 
xxii.  2,  xiii  16,  is  also  objected  to,  on  the  same  ground.  Rit  this 
is  not  a  Samaritan  suffix  at  all.  It  occurs  too  in  the  Hebrew  text 
(Hosea  iv.  6).  We  have  next  about  a  dozen  examples  of  the  oc* 
currence  of  •]>  for  i-.  Here  we  find  simply  additional  instances 
of  the  Yod^  one  of  the  Ahevi  letters,  being  dropped  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Masoretic  system  of  vowel-points.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  following  examples  of  pretended  Sama- 
ritanisms ;  d^  for  Dr  5  itD^  for  \o-.  Lastly,  the  termination  n3  for 
ij3,  found  Dent,  xxxii.  3,  and  Num.  xvi.  13  has  no  manner  of  con- 
nection with  the  Samaritan  language,  which  substitutes  p  iov  this 
ending.  It  is  impossible  that  Gesenius  could  be  ignorant  of  these 
things,  when  he  wrote  his  Essay,  and  it  appears  to  us  not  altogether 
fair  and  honest  to  sit  down  and  deliberately  pen  this  attack  upon 
the  Samaritan  scribes,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  many  of  his 
statements  were  pure  fabrications. 

3.  The  next  class  of  variations  adduced  under  the  general  head  of 
Samaritanisms  are  those  which  are  adopted  in  declining  the  pre- 
terite. Here,  too,  all  the  instances  given  by  Gesenius,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  consist  simply  of  the  presence  of  a  Yod  ( ^),  where, 
in  all  probability,  it  has  been  dropped  by  the  Masorets.  In  the 
pemainmg  four,  the  sole  variation  is  the  k  substituted  for  another 
JJievi  letter  the  n.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  change  may  be 
indeed  a  Samaritanism,  but  the  similar  pronunciation  of  the  two 
letters  k  and  n  appears  to  us  quite  as  likely  to  have  occasioned  the 
discrepancy. 

It  is  then  stated,  that  verbs  of  the  form  fy  are  written  more  fiiUy 
in  the  preterite  and  participle  of  the  conjugation  JBTo/,  than  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  But  here  we  have  only  another  proof  of  the  exten- 
sive operation  of  the  principle  to  which  we  have  traced  so  many  of 
the  discrepancies  in  the  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  letter 
M ,  one  of  the  matres  lectioms,  is  still  retained  in  the  Samaritan  copy, 
where  it  has  been  dropped  by  the  Masorets. 

The  principal  other  instances  mentioned  under  this  head  are 
those  of  verbs  of  the  form  ffp  having  the  Yod  frequentiy  at  the  end 
of  the  infinitive,  future,  and  participle  instead  of  the  n.  It  is  pos^ 
sible  that  the  similarity  of  sound  may  have  occasioned  this  permu- 
tation of  letters ;  but  as  the  Samaritan  mode  of  conjugating  verbs 
quiescent  in  the  third  radical  is  to  substitute  the  >  for  the  k  or  n  in 
the  Kal,  it  is  certainly  not  unlikely  that  these  variations  have  been 
insensibly  introduced  by  the  scribes  of  that  nation. 
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4.  The  kdt  class  of  examples  under  this  head  is,  we  cannot  but 
think,  for*  the  most  part  a  signal  failure.  It  includes,  1.  nouns  of 
the  form  ^jj  which  are  written  ^^Dp.  2.  Adjectives  of  the  form 
^tog  which  very  frequently  are  written  ^^tDp,  and  3.  Words  ending 
in  »—  which  are  sometimes  written  >«.  Here  we  need  scarcely  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  the  operation  of  the  principles  already  laid 
down,  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  these  various  readings, 
most  of  them  beuig  the  retention  of  the  Akevi  letters  (mhh)  after 
thev  had  been  dropped  by  the  Masorets. 

The  remainder  of  this  section,  the  most  important  in  the  work, 
is  occupied  with  individual  examples  of  alleged  Samaritanisms« 
The  first  thirteen  are  simply  instances  of  the  presence  of  the  Yod  i 
where  it  has  disappearea  from  the  Hebrew  text  The  six  next 
variations  consist  of  the  n  substituted  for  the  n,  the  extreme  resem- 
blance of  these  two  letters  being  doubtless  the  sole  cause.  We 
have  then  several  instances  of  the  retention  of  one  of  the  Ahevi 
letters,  the  Van,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Masoretic  system  of 
punctuation.  Almost  all  the  remaining  examples  are  of  a  similar 
nature.  We  would  not  deny  but  that  some  of  them  may  be  consi- 
dered as  Samaritanisms ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  influence 
of  the  vowel-points  upon  the  Hebrew  mss.  is  quite  sufficient,  we 
think,  to  account  for  all  of  them. 

Vni.  The  eighth  and  concluding  class  of  variations  comprises 
those  passages  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  have  been  conformed 
to  the  Aermeneuties  and  domestic  worship  of  the  Samaritan  fiation. 

He  here  refers,  first,  to  the  four  places  in  which  the  name  of  God, 
Elohim^  is  construed  with  a  singular  verb,  although,  as  b  well 
known,  the  word  itself  is  plural.  The  passages  are  (?ew.  xx.  13, 
xxxi.  53,  XXXV.  7,  and  Exod.  xxii.  9, 

Here  we  find  Gesenius  again  assuming,  that  the  Hebrew  reading 
is  correct,  in  these  four  places,  and  then  founding  upon  this  assump- 
tion a  charge  of  corruption  against  the  Samaritan  copyists.  We 
would  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  know  that  the  Jewish  mss.  have 
here  retained  the  original  text  ?  As  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not 
all  agree  in  reading  the  plural  verb  here,  and  such  being  the  case, 
it  is  the  part  of  sound  and  enlightened  criticism  to  sui^end  our 
decision  until  further  evidence  is  found. 

Gesenius  next  expresses  his  conviction,  that  other  passages  have 
been  altered  by  the  Samaritans,  under  the  influence  of  eMreme 
reverence  for  the  Patriarchs^  in  illustration  of  which  he  mentions 
Gen.  xlix.  7,  where  n^n^  is  changed  intonnx: — 'great  is  their 
wrath,'  for  '  cursed  is  their  wrath.'  Here  is  evidently  a  mere  mistake 
of  some  copyist,  Samaritan  or  Jewish,  as  the  reader  will  at  once 
admit,  on  observing  the  extreme  resemblance,  in  both  languages, 
between  the  letters  which  have  been  interchanged,  especially  the 
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Daleth  and  Meah^  which  in  Helw'ew  are  (n  and  i),  and  in  Samari- 
tan (<Y  and  <\). 

The  learned  author  proceeds  to  notice^  next,  the  Euphevmms  of 
the  Samaritan  codex: ;  that  is,  places  in  which  words  which  were 
considered  indelicatej  have  been  changed  into  others  less  objection- 
able. It  is  not  unlikely,  we  think,  that  this  charge  is  founded  in 
truth.  But,  as  appears  to  us,  much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
the  deed.  Nor  would  it  be  at  all  fair  or  just  to  infer  from  this 
admission  the  probability  that  the  Samaritan  scribes  have  also  been 
the  authors  of  the  other  variations  which  exist  between  their  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  Jews. 

The  last  particular  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  well  known  passage 
Deut.  xxvii.  4,  in  which  it  is  alleged  the  Samaritans  have  sub- 
stituted ^  Mount  Germm '  for  ^  Mount  EbalJ  It  is  not  our 
intention  here  to  renew  the  protracted  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  ofk  this  text  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  numerous  arguments, 
which  are  at  least  plausible,  have  been  adduced  by  the  learned  in 
defence  of  the  Samaritan  reading.  If,  however,  we  decide,  that  the 
Hebrew  text  is  correct  here,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  some  have 
maintained,  that  the  fact  of  the  Samaritans  having  altered  the 
text  here^  proves  that  the  other  variations  in  their  codex  are  also 
wilful  corruptions.  Against  this  probable  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  Samaritans,  should  be  set  the  equally  probable  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  other  places  by  the  Jews  themselves.  (See 
No.  II.  of  this  Journal  p.  255.) 

We  have  thus  examined  at  some  length  the  whole  of  the  objec- 
tions brought  against  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  by,  undoubtedly, 
the  ablest,  and  most  learned  opponent,  that  ever  assailed  that 
venerable  document.  Without  pretending,  that  all  his  numerous 
charges  axe  wholly  destitute  of  truth,  we  think  it  will  be  evident 
from  the  foregoing  pages,  that  this  celebrated  work  abounds  in 
rash  assumptions  and  unfair  accusations ;  and  that,  as  a  whoUy  it 
is  a  signal  failure. 

A  vast  number  of  passages  adduced  by  Gesenius,  as  instances  of 
wilful  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Samaritans,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  clearly  assignable  to  the  mistakes  of  copyists.  The  remark- 
able similarity  between  several  letters  in  the  Samaritan,  as  well  as 
in  the  Hebrew  lax^uage,  is  such  that  no  human  care  could  possibly 
have  preserved  the  manuscripts  itom  numerous  errors,  althougn 
this  circumstance  is  never  once  referred  to  by  the  learned  author. 
Another  obvious  source  of  many  variations  in  the  Samaritan  text 
is  likeness  of  soundy  which  occasioned  mistakes  in  hearing  when 
a  copyist  wrote  from  the  dictation  of  another.  This  cause,  it  is 
well  known,  operates  more  powerfully  in  the  Hebrew  than  in 
almost  any  other  language,  on  account  of  the  gutturals^  which  are 
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less  distinguishable  in  sound  than  any  other  dass  of  letters.  About 
for^  instances  of  supposed  oorruptiony  adduced  by  Gesenius,  are 
probably  assignable  to  this  cause. 

But  by  far  the  principal  source  of  those  numerous  variations  in 
the  Samaritan  text  on  which  Gesenius  has  founded  his  charge  of 
wilful  corruption,  as  ahready  observed,  is  the  retention  of  the 
Ahem  letters,  after  the  Masoretic  system  of  punctuation  had  led  to 
their  omission  in  the  Hebrew  mss.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a 
very  lucid  account  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  this  practice : — 
^  There  is  a  source  of  various  readings,'  says  that  accomplished 
scholar,  ^  in  the  Hebrew  mss.  which  appears  to  have  been  equally 
productive  with  all  the  other  sources  put  together,  namely,  the 
difference  in  the  mode  of  writing  certain  Hebrew  words.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  letters  Aleph,  Vau,  and  Yod,  are  denominated 
niatres  lectionia  from  their  utility  in  instructing  the  reader  of  an 
unpointed  ms.  how  to  pronounce  the  words,  in  which  those  letters 
are  contained.  But  aner  the  introduction  of  the  vowel-points,  the 
letters  Vau  and  Yod  became  less  necessary,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  props,  or  fulcra  (as  they  are  called)  to  those 
points,  with  which  they  are  usually  accompanied.  When  manu- 
scripts therefore  were  written  with  points,  those  letters  were  some- 
times inserted,  sometimes  omitted,  and  apparently  at  the  discretion 
of  the  copyist  Where  they  are  inserted,  the  words  are  said  to  be 
plene  scripta ;  where  they  are  omitted,  the  words  are  said  to  be 
defective  acripta.  Now  variations  of  this  kind  are  only  various 
modes  of  writing  the  same  tvord,  and  seem  to  be  no  more  entitled  to 
a  place  among  various  readings,  than  the  orthographical  difier- 
ences  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  which  neither  Walton,  nor  Mill, 
nor  Wetstein,  nor  Griesbach,  nave  thought  worthy  of  their  notice.'* 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  matter  given  by  this  learned  critic. 
Will  it  be  believed  then,  that,  of  the  passages  brought  forward  by 
Gesenius,  as  so  many  undoubted  instances  of  designed  oomiption 
on  the  part  of  the  Samaritan  scribes,  upwards  of  onb  hundred 
consist  simply  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Ahevi  letters,  where 
it  has  disappeared  from  the  Jewish  manuscripts  ?  Incredible  as  it 
mav  appear,  more  than  a  hundred  variations,  which  are  ascribed 
with  great  ostentation  by  this  celebrated  critic  to  all  imaginable 
causes — at  one  time  to  Samaritanisms ;  at  another,  to  attempts 
to  remove  soloecisms  of  speech,  or  obscurities  of  meaning  ;  and  then 
again,  to  the  desire  to  conform  the  language  to  the  hermeneutics, 
and  domestic  worship  of  the  Samaritan  nation  ;  when  examined  by 
this  simple  test,  all  resolve  themselves  into  ^various  modes  of 
toriting  the  same  word ;'  and,  so  far  are  they  from  being,  as  pre- 

•  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Hble,  p.  192.    Cambridge.     1828. 
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tended,  proofs  of  undoubted  corruptioii  on  the  part  of  the  Samaritan 
scribes,  that  they  '  are  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  among  various 
readings,  than  the  orthographical  differences  in  the  Greek  manur 
scripts,  which  neither  Walton,  nor  Mill,  nor  Wetstdn,  n/rr  Griesbach 
have  thought  woriky  of  their  notice  !* 

It  only  remains  to  advert  to  one  other  argument  already  men- 
tioned, as  confirming  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  text — the 
remarkable  agreement  between  its  readings,  and  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint,  where  they  difFer  from  the  Hebrew.  Gesenius  fully  admits 
this  important  fact,  and  makes  every  effort  to  account  for  it.  After 
enumerating  two  other  hypotheses,  the  difficulties  attending  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  such  as  to  prevent  their  adoption,  he  propounds 
the  following  theory :  *  That  the  Septua^t  version,  as  well  as  the 
Samaritan  text,  were  made  from  Hebrew  codices  like  themselves ; 
but  following  a  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  different  from  that 
which  afterwards  obtained  public  authority  in  Palestine  ;  but  that 
the  Samaritan  copy  was  afterwards  greatly  corrupted  and  interpo- 
lated by  ignorant  men.'  (p.  14.)  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  all  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  that  of  the  most  improbable  kind,  unaccom- 

einied  by  the  slightest  evidence.     The  origin  of  the  Samaritan 
entateuch,  it  is  now  agreed,  dates  from  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  (Kitto,  Oyclop^  Art.  Samaritans^  and  that  at  this  early 

Eeriod,  two  widely  different  editions  of  the  books  of  Moses  could 
ave  existed  is  altogether  incredible.  Only  seven  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  great  lawgiver,  so  that  the  very 
copy  of  the  '  law '  written  *  by  the  hand  of  Moses '  himself,  in  all 
prooability  still  remained.  The  theory  of  Gesenius,  therefore,  that 
two  such  very  opposite  recensions  of  the  Pentateuch — containing 
some  thousandsof  various  lections — existed  only  seven  centuries  afl«r 
its  promulgation,  must,  we  think,  be  dismissed  as  altogether  unten- 
able. *  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Samaritan 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  copy  ori^naUy  flowed  from  the  autograph  of 
Moses.  The  two  constitute,  in  fact,  different  recensions  of  the  same 
work,  and  coalesce  in  point  of  antiquity.'  (Kitto,  Cyclop. ^ 

The  remarkable  agreement,  then,  between  the  Greek  version 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  more  than  two  thousand  pas^ 
sages,  in  opposition  to  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  is  a  circumstance 
that  merits  the  attention  of  every  sincere  student  of  the  Word  of 
God.  The  only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  these  ancient  documents  agreed  with  the  copies  of '  the 
law '  in  use  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  were  subsequently  altered,  either  from  mistake  or 
design.  And  none  can  fail,  we  think,  to  acknowledge  in  this 
agreement  between  two  perfectly  independent  and  most  ancient 
witnesses,  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Samaritan  text. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VIII.  z 
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By  those  who  are  aware  of  the  influence  which  the  Essay  of 
Gesenius  has  exerted  on  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  the  foregoing 
attempt  to  expose  its  mistakes  will  not  he  considered  a  work  of 
supererogation.  To  any  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  views 
entertained  in  the  present  day  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject, 
we  oflTer  the  following  brief  remarks,  by  two  of  the  most  eminent 
modem  critics — the  one,  alas  I  just  departed  to  Ins  final  rest — Dr. 
Davidson  and  Moses  Stuart.  The  former  says  :---^  On  the  whole, 
this  codex  used  by  the  Samaritans  cannot  for  a  moment  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  vior  tised  at  all  as  a  source  of  emen- 
dation. Its  deviations  from  the  other  recension  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  so  much  the  appearance  of  design,  that  thev  cannot  be  allowed 
to  modify  or  set  aside  the  readings  of  the  Jewish  codex.  In  gene- 
ral we  can  eaoly  trace  the  object  of  their  peculiarities,  and  the 
motives  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.'  And  again,  ^  Gesenius 
has  shown  that  very  little  value  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  text.  In  the  course  of  a  very  able  investi- 
gation, he  has  proved  that  no  critical  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
it.  ...  In  consequence  of  this  masterly  dissertation,  few  will  be 
disposed  to  set  much  value  on  its  characteristic  readings.  Its 
credit  in  the  critical  world  is  now  destroj/ed.^^  The  celebrated 
American  critic  uses  similar  language.  In  a  review  of  Gesenius's 
Essay,  inserted  in  the  Bibhcal  Repository,  he  says : — ^He  has  settled 
the  question  (it  would  seem,  for  ever  settled  it)  about  the  authority 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  compared  with  that  of  the  Hebrew ; 
or  rather  he  has  shown,  as  we  shall  see,  the  nature  of  the  various 
readings  exhibited  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  be  such,  that 
we  can  place  no  critical  reliance  upon  them.  .  .  .  The  result  of 
Gesenius's  labours  has  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  ruin  the  credit 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch^  as  an  authentic  source  of  correcting 
the  Hebrew  records ;  a  result  of  no  small  importance,  considering 
the  thousands  of  places  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  excessive  value  which  has  been  set  upon  it,  by  critics  of  great 
note,  in  different  parts  of  Europe.'* 

Such  are  the  sentiments  commonly  entertained,  in  the  present 
day,  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Law.  But  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  defending  that  ancient  document  from  the  attacks 
of  Gesenius,  it  will  once  more,  we  trust,  resume  its  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  learned  and  devout.  We  are  far  from  entertaiu'- 
ing  that  extravagant  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
wffich  some  critics  have  professed.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
consider  that  its  readings  are  necessarily  to  be  rejected  where  they 

•*  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  107,  &c. 
'  Biblical  Repository,  Oct.  1832.    Vol.  ii. 
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differ  from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  critic  already  quoted.  '  Upon  the  whole,' 
says  Bishop  Marsh,  '  the  two  Pentateuchs  are  more  nearly  equal 
for  purposes  of  critidamy  than  the  advocates  of  either  have  com- 
momv  supposed ;  and  wherever  their  readnigs  are  different,  the 
gewmne  reading  must  be  determined  by  other  arguments  than  those 
which  are  founded  on  a  supposed  intrinsic  superiority  of  one  to  the 
other.''  W.  E.  T. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  p.  257.    Cambridge.     1828. 
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THE    SINAITIC    INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  task  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  the  present  paper  is  certainly 
an  ungracious  one.  There  is  something  very  alluring  to  the 
imagination  in  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  extant  in  the  present 
day  the  identical  writings  of  Moses  or  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  we  may  interpret  these  documents,  and  so  read  in  the  very 
handwriting  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  the  record  of  their 
early  history  before  they  were  settled  in  the  promised  land.  En- 
thusiastic minds  seem  to  find  here  a  new  proof — an  ocular  de- 
monstration—of the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
we  can  easily  excuse  warmth  of  expression  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  convinced  themselves  that  these  written  rocks  are 
irrefragable  monuments  of  the  truth  of  the  biblical  records.  Yet, 
after  ail,  the  cause  of  truth  is  not  really  served  by  arguments 
which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination,  and,  un- 
gracious as  our  task  is,  we  believe  it  is  a  useful  one.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  know,  if  indeed  the  fact  is  so,  that  this  supposed 
evidence  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  We  do  but  injure  the  cause  we 
wish  to  serve  if  we  attempt  to  uphold  it  by  feeble,  much  more  by 
false  arguments.  It  is  from  no  cursory  examination  of  the  copi^ 
of  these  inscriptions  and  of  their  literature  that  we  have  come  to 
the  decided  conviction  that  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Forster, 
in  his  work  entitled  '  The  Voice  of  Israel  from  the  Kocks  of  Sinai,' 
is  utterly  untenable.  We  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  our  reasons 
for  this  assertion.  An  account  of  Mr.  Forster's  book  has  already 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  and  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, not  to  repeat  what  was  there  stated.  The  author  of  that 
paper,  however,  looks  more  favourably  on  Mr.  Forster's  theory 
than  the  present  writer  can  do ;  and  it  may  be  in  some  cases 
needful  to  repeat  statements  which  were  there  brought  forward, 
in  order  to  put  them  in  a  different  light. 

We  will  m  the  first  instance  examine  the  alleged  decyphering 
of  these  ancient  documents,  waiving  for  the  present  any  general 
or  historical  considerations  that  militate  against  the  theory.  And 
here  our  first  objection  is  to  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Forster  lays  down, 
'  as  the  only  sound  and  safe  rule  of  experimental  decypherment, 
the  following  simple  canon :  that,  in  comparing  an  unknown  with 
known  alphabets,  letters  of  the  same  knoum  forms  be  assumed  to 
possess  the  sam£  known  powers^  {p.  45).  Mr.  Forster  anticipates 
that  this  canon  would  be  objected  to  with  regard  to  Western  lan- 
guages, but  thinks  Jhat,  '  however  in  Greece  and  the  idioms  of  the 
West  this  rule  might  prove  uncertain,  there  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
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case  a  moral  assurance  of  its  certainty  and  safety  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  arising  from  the  unchanging  character  of  all  things  m  the 
East.'  A  strange  ground  of  distinction  this  between  Eastern  and 
Western,  in  the  present  case  at  least,  inasmuch  as  these  rery  Eastern 
letters  haye,  according  to  his  own  showing,  changed  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary fashion.  The  imchanging  character  of  all  things  in  the 
East  would  surely  warrant  the  expectation  that  some  resemblance 
might  be  traced  between  every  (or  nearly  eveiy)  letter  of  the  Sinaitic 
alphabet,  and  some  one  of  these  unchangeable  ascertained  Eastern 
alphabets,  whichever  might  be  chosen.  Yet  we  find  Mr.  Forster 
in  the  very  next  sentence  saying  that  he  has  *  accordingly'  treated 
some  of  the  Sinaitic  signs  as  Hebrew,  others  as  Greek,  others  as 
Arabic,  others  as  Ethiopic,  others  as  the  old  Syriac.  One  might 
have  supposed  from  the  remark  already  quoted  that  some  hesita- 
tion would  have  been  felt  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Oreek 
alphabet,  but  this  Mr.  Forster  justifies  on  the  ground  that  '  the 
Greek  alphabet,  formed  on  the  old  Cadmeian,  being  of  Phoenician 
origin,  its  characters  (excepting  the  few  whose  powers  have  been 
changed)  are  as  available  at  Sinai  as  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic' 
(p.  46).  He  even  finds  the  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  cursive 
Greek  v,  which  undoubtedly  is  a  comparatively  modem  form. 
These  half-dozen  alphabets,  however,  which  thus  strangely  com- 
bine to  complete  the  Sinaitic  alphabet,  are,  after  all,  pressed  into 
the  service  only  in  default  of  the  Egyptian  characters  being  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Forster  has  given  side  by  side  with  what  he  terms  the , 
*  Sinai  alphabet,'  the  *  Rosetta,'  and  the  *  Masara  Enchorial  alpha- 
bets,' which  certainly  do  exhibit  most  surprising  examples  of  simi- 
larity, not  to  say  identity  of  form.  This  '  harmony  of  the  two  alpha- 
bets' has  been,  Mr.  Forster  informs  us, '  executed,  not  by  transcript, 
but  (to  insure  perfect  accuracy)  by  tracing '  (p.  43).  These  alphas 
bets  are  to  us,  we  must  confess,  a  perfect  mystery.  The  wonder  is 
that,  with  such  exact  accordance  it  should  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
so  many  other  alphabets.  Mr.  Forster's  alphabet  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  however,  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  principle  of  his  own, 
and,  as  feir  as  we  can  discover,  scarcely  a  single  letter  is  given  by 
him  like  any  other  authority  to  which  we  have  access.  Part  of  a 
single  line  of  this  inscription,  for  instance,  is  given  by  Bunsen 
(*  Egypt's  Place,'  p.  594),  and  in  it  there  occurs  the  name  of 
Jrtolemy.  The  same  signs  for  the  same  name  are  ^ven  by  Dr. 
Young  (Mus.  Crit.  vol.  ii.  p.  175),  and  Tattam  and  Young  (]%ypt. 
Gram,  and  Diet.).  Let  any  one  endeavour  to  make  out  the  letters 
by  Mr.  Forster's  plate,  they  will  find  the  attempt  simply  impos- 
sible.*   As  to  the  Sinaitic  character,  assuredly  such  representa- 

■  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  Mr.  Forster's  second  volume  on  *  The 
Monuments  of  Egypt,*  and  find  that  Mr.  F.  discards  the  enchorial  alphabets  of 
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tions  as  are  ^ven  in  this  alphabet  are  not  the  common  forms  found 
on  the  rocks ;  their  whole  aspect  is  completely  different,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  with  this  alphabet  any  one  could  decypher 
half-dozen  consecutive  letters  of  any  one  of  the  inscriptions.  We 
cannot  ima^ne  that  Mr.  Forster  intends  that  these  also  have  been 
executed  by  tracing.  There  certainly  is  no  such  distinction  of 
thick  and  thin  strokes  as  is  here  sho\m  in  any  copies  of  the  in- 
scriptions which  have  fallen  under  our  notice. 

Leaving,  however,  his  mode  of  obtaining  the  letters,  let  usr  proceed 
to  decyphering  of  the  inscriptions  by  means  of  Ais  alphabet.  The 
first  inscription  on  which  Mr.  Forster  tried  his  alphaoet,  he  found 
to  consist  of  Arabic  words,  which  he  trandates  thus :  '  The  People 
with  prone  mouth  drinketh  [at]  the  water-springs  The  People  at 
the  two  water-springs  kicketh  [like]  an  ass  smiting  with  the  branch 
of  a  tree  the  well  of  bitterness  he  heals.'  Now,  with  regard,  first,  to 
the  decyphering  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription.     In  Mr.  Forster's 

Arabic  rendering,  the  letter  Ain  (  ^)  occurs  six  times ;  but  in 

the  inscription  the  forms  thus  represented  as  equivalent  with  ^ 

are  alike  in  only  two  instances ;  in  the  other  foiu*  they  differ  very 
materially  from  tiiat  which  occurs  twice,  and  from  each  other. 
Thus,  in  an  inscription  consisting,  according  to  Mr.  Forster's  method 
of  decyphering,  of  five-and-thirty  letters,  five  different  forms  are 
used  for  one  letter.  Again,  the  Arabic  J?e  (  . ),  occurring  eight 
times,  is  given  as  the  representative  of  three  different  signs  in  the 
inscription ;  the  Arabic  Nun  (  ^  )  is  in  one  instance  given  as  the 

representative  of  the  character  which,  in  two  other  words  of  this 
same  inscription,  is  rendered  by  the  Arabic  Dal  (o).  In  the 
second  word  of  the  inscription  the  character  which  Mr.  Forster 
had  informed  us  only  two  pages  before  he  had  identified  with  the 
Hebrew  3,  is  given   as  D.      In  the  third  word  two  characters 

which,  according  to  Mr.  Forster's  alphabet  would  seem  to  be  ^c^, 
are  completely  overlooked. 

Thus  the  decyphering  of  the  letters  appears  to  be  ^iflScientlv 
guess-woric.     But  let  us  take  the  Arabic  as  it  is  given,  and  look 

at  the  translation  of  it.  The  third  word,  -jui  {ddar),  Mr- 
other  writers,  and  has  invented  a  new  alphabet  of  his  own,  fofonded  on  his  previous 
(so  called)  discoveries  in  decyphering  Xht  Hamyaritic  and  the  Sinaitic  characters. 
These  discoveries  he  now  adduces  in  proof  of  the  powers  given  by  him  to  the 
Egyptian  forms  of  letters.  It  was  harmy  fair  to  put  forward  a  new  alphabet  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  without  one  word  of  justification,  or  even  one  word  as  to  its  being 
new,  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  Sinaitic  alphabet.  It  yet  remains,  however, 
to  be  shown  that  his  Rosetta  alphabet  is  correct.  Certainly,  the  appeal  to  this 
Sinai  alphabet  will  not  avail  nmch  for  this  purpose. 
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Forster  traiielates  <  (at)  the  water^springs,'  and  immediately  after, 
f^\jSsi  (ddaren)   *  (at)  the   two  water-springs/      Now,   not   to 

insist  on  the  fact  that  the  first  word  ought  certainly  to  be  singular 
if  the  second  is  to  be  taken  as  dual,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
this  Arabic  word  being  used  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  a  water- 
spring.  The  seventh  word,  which  Mr.  Forster  renders  *  kicketh 
(like)  an  ass/  is,  according  to  the  inscription,  atcu*  {ramaham\ 
and  not  ,^j  (ramaha),  as  Mr.  Forster  gives  it  in  his  Arabic. 

The  final  m  is  explained  in  a  note  as  being  a  servile  letter,  and 
reference  is  made  to  Golius's  Lexicon  under  another  root,  in  proof 
of  such  a  servile  letter  being  sometimes  added.  This  reference 
in  no  way  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  quoted,  inasmuch  as 
in  that  instance  an  adjective  is  formed  from  a  verb  by  the  addition 
of  this  servile  m,  whilst  here  the  word  with  the  additional  letter  is 
still  a  verb,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  it  would  have  had  with- 
out it.  But,  besides  this,  the  verb  has  the  meaning  simply  of 
kicking,  and  the  word  ass  is  added  in  the  lexicons  only  to  explain 
in  what  connection  it  is  used.  Further,  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  inserting  this  word  than  the  word  'horse*  or  *mule.'  All 
three  animals  are  mentioned  in  the  lexicons,  and  the  ass  not  first 
in  any  lexicon  we  have  seen.*^    The  word  rendered  branch  of  a 

tree,  J  (nar),  is  Persian,  not  Arabic.     It  is  in  this  word  that  the 

first  letter  seems  to  be  rather  a  d  than  an  n.  Besides  this,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forster  himself,  it  means  '  the  main  branch  of  a 
tree,' — not  a  very  convenient  instrument,  one  would  think,  with 
which  to  smite  the  fountain,  and  certainly  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
stafiT,  as  Mr.  Forster  calls  it  in  his  translation.     The  last  word 

dfj  {^^ff^)^   M'-  Forster  seems  to  have  strangely  confounded 

with  the  Hebrew  «»•%  to  which  he  refers.     The  latter  word,  in 

Arabic,  U.  (rafda),  is  found  in  both  languages,  and  in  both  has 

the  meaning  to  mend  (e.  g,  a  torn  garment) ;  in  Hebrew  (not  in 
Arabic)  it  thence  gets  the  meaning  to  heal  (e.  g,  a  wouna),  and 
this  is  figuratively  applied  to  making  sweet  (that  is  healing)  bitter 
water  (2  Kings  ii.  22).  But  this  is  not  the  word  which  Mr. 
Forster  professes  to  find  in  the  inscription,  nor  has  his  word  this 
meaning.^     Besides  this,  he   strangely  enough  looks  upon  the 

■    ■■■[■^■^■■l  ■[^[■■^i^— -■■—  ■  ■!■■  ■    »■    ■■       ■         .JBI.  I  ■  ■■  ■  ■■  I  11  |l  I       ■■      I         I  ■■■■!■     ■  11      ■■!■■■    M        ■■  ■       ,MW    ll|.»  ■■  i*>  ■■■  fc- 

^  Gotios :  Oalcitravit  tquua,  adwUj  mulua,    Freytag :  Calcibus  eecidit  aliquem 
equu8,  annuSf  mvlus,    Willmet :  Calcltravit  equus,  etc, 

"  The  question  is  not  at  all  whether  (J.  and  \sj  may  not  ultimately  be  traced 

to  the  same  root    In  the  Arabic,  as  it  exists,  they  are  different  roots,  and  have 

different  meanings.    Mr*  Forster  n^peals  to  the  Arabic  o .,  and  to  its  meaning, 

curavit,  which  he  misunderstands.  He  has  no  right  to  join  with  it  the  Hebrew 
KD'T,  which  corresponds  not  with  that,  but  with  another  Arabic  word. 
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Latin  euravitj  whidi  he  cites  as  the  meaning  of  o^,   as  if  it 

were  used  in  its  technical  sense  of  curing  {i.  q.  sanavii)  instead  of 
tending^  caring  for^  though  in  Golius  the  meaning  stands  thus : 
'  Conservavit,  tutatus  fuit,  curavit,  henefecit,  honoravit,' — all  plainly 
showing  that  no  notion  of  healing  was  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Now  surely  all  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  want  of  care  and 
the  excess  of  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Forster  proceeded  in  his 
task.  Such  excessive  confidence,  when  indulged  m  often  enough, 
is  almost  sure  in  some  instance  to  meet  with  singular  confirma- 
tion. So  it  was  in  this  case.  Mr.  Forster  had,  as  we  have  seen 
in  regard  to  the  word  ^^j  {ramahd)^  fixed  on  the  ass  as  the 

kicking  animal,  though  the  word  merely  means  kicking,  and  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  ass  more  than  to  any  other  similar 
animal,  and  he  consequently  ventured  to  predict  that  the  qua- 
druped, a  figure  of  which  was  stated  to  be  opposite  the  last  line 
but  one  of  the  inscription,  but  was  not  given  in  the  only  copy 
which  Mr.  Forster  had  then  seen,  would  turn  out  to  be  an  ass. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  Professor  Beer's  book  came  into  his 
hands,  which  contains  two  other  copies  of  the  inscription,  accom- 
panied by  the  rude  outline  of  a  animal  which  appears  to  be  an  ass. 
This  is  certainly  a  .striking  coincidence  ;  but  what  does  it  prove  ? 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Forster  was  influenced  in  his  trans- 
lation by  passages  to  which  he  himself  refers,  where  the  Israelites 
are  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  wild  ass,  and  so  naturally 
looks  for  this  animal  rather  than  the  horse  or  the  mule  in  the 

Eictorial  illustration  as  he  deems  it.  But  surely  he  must  himself 
ave  felt  some  shade  of  disappointment,  even  amidst  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  verification  oi  his  prediction  aflbrded  him,  to  find, 
instead  of  a  kicking  ass,  as  the  inscription  requires,  an  animal 
standing  as  quiet  as  any  costermonger's  donkey.  Mr.  Forster 
places  by  the  side  of  this  rude  outline  the  drawing  of  a  wild  ass 
m  order  to  show  the  resemblance  between  the  two,  and,  of  course, 
the  wild  ass  is  made  to  stand  still,  the  only  indication  of  its  wild- 
ness  being  given  by  its  eye  and  a  vicious  twist  backwards  of  its 
ear;  but  unfortunately  the  Sinai  sketches  have  no  eye  and  the 
ears  point  the  other  way.  We  are  thus  particular  in  respect  to 
what  after  all  is  a  coincidence  of  very  small  value,  however  sin- 
gular, because  our  author  places  very  great  stress  upon  it,  and 
declares  that  '  the  proof  of  the  correct  reading  and  rendering  of 
the  word  ramdh  and  of  the  true  powers,  consequently,  of  the  three 
characters  which  compose  it,  was  now  placed  above  criticism' 
(p.  52).  Mr.  Forster  finds  in  the  inscription  itself  a  similar  con- 
firmation of  his  translation,  '  drinking  with  prone  mouth  at  the 
water-springs.'     It  happens  that  in  Mr.  Grey's  copy  of  the  in- 
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smption  there  are  represented  two  jagged  curved  lines,  which  we 
take  to  indicate  faults  or  cracks  in  the  stone.  These  Mr.  Forster 
regards  as  outlines  of  the  '  two  water-springs ; '  and  one  of  these 
he  identifies,  on  the  authority  of  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Cambridge 
who  had  passed  four  years  in  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraea,  with 
the  fountain  of  Hawara — of  which  he  gives  a  plate — a  fountain 
*  about  five  feet  in  diameter,'  with  a  stream  running  from  it.  The 
plate,  however,  does  but  very  imperfectly  represent  the  outline  on 
the  rock ;  according  to  the  latter  the  narrow  part,  which  should 
be  the  stream,  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a  line,  and  the  wider  part, 
which  should  represent  the  fountain,  is  without  any  boundary  on 
the  side  away  from  the  stream :  it  clearly  ought  to  be  the  other 
way.  We  proceed  to  analyse  one  other  of  Mr.  Forster's '  decypher- 
ments,'  and  introduce  it  by  quoting  at  length  the  whole  of  his  re- 
marks upon  it. 

*  BATTLE  OF  REPHIDIM  :   FIGURE  OF. MOSES  WITH  UPLIFTED  HANDS. 

(Exod.  xvii.  8-16.) 

'  The  significancy  of  the  rude  figures  and  outlines  in  the  Sinaitic  in- 
scriptions, and  their  close  connection  with  the  sense,  had  been  sufficiently 
established  from  Mr.  Gray's  collection  before  I  had  seen  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Beer.  When,  accordingly,  in  his  "  Century,"  I  opened  upon  an 
inscription  upon  the  rock,  "  in  a  situation  now  inaccessible,"  which  had 
been  partially  given  only  by  Gray,  containing  above  a  single  line  in  the 
unknown  characters,*^  and  a  man  standing  over  it  with  uplifted  hands,* 
the  whole  inscribed  in  the  outline  of  a  great  stone,  I  felt  the  probability 
stood  high  that  the  inscription  contained  a  record  of  a  corresponding 
event  of  the  Exode.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  pointed  towards  one 
event ;  but  the  inference  was  to  be  drawn,  not  from  the  figure,  but  from 
the  decypherment.  The  inscription  was  decyphered  by  the  alphabet 
previously  constructed  from  experiments ;  and  proved  to  be  the  record 
of  the  battle  of  Rephidim,  with  the  figure  of  Moses  with  uplifted  hands,' 
and  the  names  of  Aaron  and  Hur,  his  supporters,  with  mention  of  the 
stone,  and  apparently  the  delineation  of  its  form.' — pp.  116,  117. 

Mr.  Forster  states  that  this  inscription  had  been  '  partially  given 
only  by  Gray.'     The  fact  is,  that  the  inscription  was  given  even 

^  *  The  barbarous  Greek  scrawled  underneath  this  line,  is  so  obviously  a  super- 
fetation,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  note  or  comment.  The  Saracenic  name  Ovfjuipos, 
Omar,  is  an  exception,  because  it  indicates  a  post-Mahometan  date  for  these  super- 
additions.' 

•  *  This  pre-eminently  Mosaic  symbol  is  a  commonplace  at  Sinai :  "  Homines — 
manus  ad  coelum  toUentes.'*— -Beer,  Introd.  p.  xii.  What  a  corroboration  of  the 
other  proofs  of  designed  allusion  here  to  Moses  at  Rephidim !' 

'  '  The  Sinaitic  inscriptions  once  proved  of  Israelitish  ori^n,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  pictorial  representations  found  among  them,  agreeing  with  great  events  of  the 
Exode,  acquire  an  authority  as  designed  agreements,  which  otherwise  they  could 
not  possess.  They  become,  in  fact,  aids  and  corroborations  of  decypherment, 
whenever  they  are  accompanied  by  inscriptions.' 
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more  fiilly  by  Grey  than  afterwards  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  whose  copy 
Beer  gives  side  by  side  with  Grey's,  except  that  the  figure  of  uie 
man  with  uplifted  hands  at  the  top  was  only  mentioned  not 
delineated.  We  may  safely  affirm  that  the  incompleteness  of  the 
inscription  was  not  the  reason  why  Mr.  Forster  oyerlooked  it  in 
Grey  s  plates.  The  fact  is  that  the  inscription  consists  of  one  line 
of  tne  unknown  characters  and  three  lines  in  Greek  characters, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  placed  by  Grey  amongst  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions as  an  Appendix  to  the  Sinaitic.  The  Greek  part,  it 
will  be  observed,  Mr.  Forster  dismisses  in  a  very  cavalier  fashion. 
It  would  have  been  only  fair,  however,  to  have  quoted  Mr.  Grey's 
own  account  of  it,  which  we  will  supply :  *  The  original  is  en- 
closed by  lines  drawn  as  seen  here;  it  is  on  the  rock,  in  a 
situation  now  inaccessible — appears  perfect,  and  is  not  cut,  but 
rather  dotted  out  with  a  pointed  instrument,  like  all  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  unknown  character.  The  hand  also  of  all  the  part 
enclosed,  seems  to  be  the  same.  Over  the  first  line  is  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  uplifted  hands,  and  under  the  Greek  a  horse.' « 

Mr.  Forster's  theory  obliges  him,  of  course,  to  reject  the  Greek 
— the  same  theory  leads  him  very  naturally  to  seek  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  words  that  will  relate  to  the  man  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  this  is  an  easy  task  for  ingenuity  such  as  Mr.  Forster's.  His 
interpretation  is,  ^  Prayeth  unto  Goid  the  prophet  [upon]  a  hard 
great  stone  [his]  hanids  sustaining  Aaron  Hur/  Now,  there 
exist  three  copies  of  this  inscription — the  two  already  mentioned 
by  Grej  and  Prudhoe,  and  a  third  by  Coutelle,  in  the  great 
French  work  on  Egypt.  All  of  them  are  given  in  one  plate  by 
Beer,  and  they  serve  to  correct  and  complete  each  other.  Mr. 
Forster  takes  no  notice  of  either  Grey's  or  Coutelle's  copies.  K  he 
did,  his  interpretation  would  fall  to  the  ground.  As  it  is,  the 
names  Aaron  and  Hur  seem  to  us  to  be  put  into,  rather  than  got 
out  of,  the  written  characters.    The  first  letter  of  both  names 

Mr.  Forster  interprets  as  the  Arabic  He  (^).      Each  is  quite 

unlike  the  other,  aiid  unlike  any  other  form  to  which  this  value 
is  given  by  Mr.  Forster  in  any  other  inscription.  Besides  this, 
neither  of  the  names  is  spelt  correctly.  The  name  Hur  in 
Hebrew  is  iin,  but,  as  given  by  Mr.  Forster,  it  is  when  put 
in  Hebrew  characters  nn.  Aaron  is  in  Hebrew  pnK ;  Mr. 
Forster's  name  put  in  Hebrew  characters  is  }nn.  These  names, 
then,  could  only  be  identified  by  finding  that  the  rest  of  the 
inscription  plainly  gave  such  a  meaning  as  would  be  evidence  for 
them.  They  cannot  be  admitted  as  substantiating  the  other  part 
of  the  record.     It  must  substantiate  them.     Again,   the  word 

9  TranSa  R.  Sv  of  Lit.,  vol.  U. 
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which  he  translates  '  sustaining '  is  wholly  conjectural.  Its  only 
representative  in  the  inscription  is  a  single  sign,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Forster,  has  the  power  of  z.  To  this  he  adds  a' letter  at 
the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  and  thus  gets  the  verb  ^cjL 

(waza\  which  he  translates  *  causing  to  lean,  propping  the  back.^ 
This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  statement ;  the  verb  has  not  in  this 
form  the  meaning  assigned  to  it.  In  the  first  conjugation  it 
means  *  congregatus,  conglomeratus  fiiit.*  In  the  fourth  con- 
jugation, where  the  form  of  it  will  be  ^^J^\  (awaza\  go  that  a 

fourth  letter  ought  to  be  added,  it  has  the  meaning  quoted  by 
Mr.  Forster.  But  what  is  this  meaning  ?  The  Latin  given  by 
Mr.  Forster  is  '  Inniti  fecit,  fulsit,  dorsum  suum.*  The  notion  is 
of  a  man  supporting  his  own  back,  Mr.  Forster  applies  the  word 
to  persons  sustaining  the  hands  of  another.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  worst.  We  have  mentioned  smaller  objections  first,  but  we 
must  now  call  attention  to  the  first  word  of  the  sentence.  All 
that  Mr.  Forster  has  in  the  inscription  for  the  whole  phrase 
^  prayeth  unto  God  the  prophet,'  is  the  single  word  U  J  {dda). 
TTie  meanings  of  this  word,  which  Mr.  Forster  selects  as  suitable 
to  his  purpose,  are  *Invocavit,  rc^avit,  Deum.  Convocavit  ad 
Deum  propheta,*  which  he  translates,  *  Invokes,  supplicates  God. 
Calls  to  Gf-od  the  prophet.^  These  meanings  again  belong  to 
different  conjugations  of  the  verb.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  Mr.  Forster  translates  the 
word  prayeth  unto  0-od  the  prophet^  but  he  has  no  word  here  for 
prophet  nor  for  God,  the  words  in  italics  being  of  course  added  in 
the  lexicons  only  to  indicate  the  connection  in  which  the  word  is 
used.  Besides,  he  has  not  even  this  ground  to  authorise  his  putting 
together  the  two  phrases,  ^prayeth  to  0-od '  and  *  the  propheV 
into  one  and  the  same  translation  of  the  word.  The  lexicons  do 
not  give  such  a  meaning,  as  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Latin 
will  immediately  see.  The  first  meaning  quoted  is  indeed  that  of 
invoking  God,  or  waying  to  God,  but  here  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  prophet  The  second  meaning  does  refer  to  the  prophet, 
but  it  does  not  r^er  to  prayer.  It  speaks  of  the  prophet  convoking 
to  God — ^not  invoking  Him.  Mr.  Forster  must  choose  one  of  the 
two :  he  cannot  take  parts  of  each — it  is  either  •  invokes  God,* 
or,  *th«  prophet  convokes  to  God.'  Was  it  fair,  then,  to 
translate  this  into  English  ambiguously,  'calls  \o  God  the 
prophet,'  as  if  these  words  did  really  mean  the  same,  thing  with 
'prayeth  unto  God  the  prophet.'  Does  not  this  look  too 
much  like  a  determination  to  make  out  a  case  per  fojs  <mt  nefas  f 
On  the  whole,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Forster's  decyphering  really 
gives  us.    Putting  aside  the  proper  names,  for  the  reasons  already 
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given,  and  also  the  purely  conjectural  word,  what  have  we  left? 
In  English  this — ^prayed,  great  stone,  hard,  hand — an  indefinite 
sentence  "enough.  Certainly,  if  we  add  to  this — ^propped,  Aaron, 
Hur,  truly — as  the  four  last  words  of  Mr.  Forsters  translation 
read,  it  becomes  more  definite ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  word 
*  propped'  there  is  no  evidence  at  all,  and  the  proof  that  the 
names  are  really  there  must  be  gained  from  the  significant  words 
of  the  sentence.  Now  in  these,  what  is  there  to  give  us  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  sense  being  that  Aaron  and  Hur  supported 
the  hands  of  Moses  f  Besides,  how  is  it  that  the  name  of  Moses 
himself  is  not  mentioned?  Mr.  Forster,  by  his  interpretation, 
replies  that  *  the  prophet  *  is  mentioned.  This  we  affirm  is  fisdse. 
There  is  no  word  signifying  prophet,  and  there  is  no  authority 
whatever  for  regarding  the  term  prophet  as  included  in  the  verb 
at  all,  and  especially  when  it  has  the  sense  of  praying.  The  inter- 
pretation then  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  so  far  as  the  words  are 
concerned.  But  there  is  the  figure  above  the  inscription  of  a  man 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  is  not  this  Moses  ?  We  need  only 
remark,  that  the  man  is  standing;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Forster*s 
own  interpretation,  the  inscription  refers  to  the  stone  on  which 
Moses  sat — nay,  the  line  round  is,  according  to  him,  an  outline  of 
that  stone.  The  fact  recorded  in  the  Bible  is,  that  Moses  sat  on 
a  stone,  and  that  his  hands  were  held  up  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  and 
are  we  to  believe  that  this  is  shown  by  a  figure  of  a  man  standing 
and  holding  up  his  own  arms  without  the  assbtance  of  any  one  ? 
But  enough  of  this.  There  are  yet  other  objections  even  more 
weighty  to  this  interpretation. 

It  wdl  be  remembered  that  in  Mr.  Forster's  remarks,  already 

5 noted,  mention  is  made  of  certain  Greek  characters  which 
Ir.  F.  designates  as  *the  barbarous  Greek  scrawled  under- 
neath this  line.'  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  a  stubborn  £a,ct,  and  then, 
presuming  on  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  the  argument  is 
addressed,  to  speak  of  it  'as  unworthy  of  note  or  comment' 
But  is  it  quite  fair  to  profess  to  give  a  copy  of  an  inscription,  and 
without  one  word  of  explanation,  to  leave  out  the  greater  portion 
of  that  which  prima  fade  belongs  to  it  ?  Is  it  fair,  moreover,  to 
pass  by  the  statement  of  the  writer  from  whom  Mr.  Forster  would 
not  copy  the  inscription,  and  to  simulate  ignorance  of  the  fact 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gray  and  repeated  by  Professor  Beer,  from  whom 
Mr.  Forster  dx>es  copy  it,  that '  the  hand  of  all  the  part  enclosed 
seems  to  be  the  same  ? '  Is  it  fair,  by  leaving  out  tne  Greek,  to 
present  an  outline  enclosing  the  inscription  much  larger  than  is 
needful  for  this  purpose,  and  thereby  to  give  colour  to  the  as- 
sertion that  this  outiine  is  'apparently  the  delineation'  of  the 
stone  on  which  Moses  sat,  when  the  unknown  characters  and  the 
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Greek  together  fill  up  the  whole  space  so  enclosed  ?  Is  it  fair  to 
omit  all  reference  to  the  &ct  that  the  inscription,  that  is,  of 
course,  the  whole  inscription,  including  the  Greek,  is  described  as 
*  not  cut,  but  rather  dotted  out  with  a  pointed  instrument,  like  all 
the  inscriptions  of  the  unknown  character,'  a  fact  which  of  itself 
furnishes  the  stron^st  evidence  that  the  two  are  contemporaneous  ? 
Is  it  fair,  lastly,  with  Beer's  interpretation  before  him,  to  speak  of 
this  Greek  as  ^  obviously  a  superfetation,'  when,  according  to 
that  interpretation,  the  Greek  in  part  at  least  expresses  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Sinaitic  characters  ?  To  this  last  point  we 
shall  again  revert.  The  two  translations  which  we  have  thus 
discussed  at  length  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  We 
should  only  weary  our  readers  to  no  purpose  if  we  were  to  go 
further  with  an  examination  of  this  kind. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  one  or  two  general  principles  assumed 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  translations,  which  seem  to  us  to  invalidate 
them  all.  It  will  have  been  noticed,  perhaps,  in  the  examples 
we  have  given,  and  it  is  abundantly  more  conspicuous  throughout 
Mr.  Forster's  book,  that  all  the  connecting  words  of  the  sentences 
are  supplied  by  Mr.  Forster  himself.  In  fact,  he  regards  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inscriptions  as  having  no  inflections,  no  conjunctions 
or  prepositions,  no  indications  of  government.  Besides  this,  he 
finds  tnat  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  in  Arabic,  not  in  Hebrew. 
We  will  not  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  points 
further  than  it  is  involved  in  the  second.  Mr.  Forster  feels  that 
some  reason  must  be  given  for  the  employment  of  the  Arabic 
language  in  decyphering  the  inscriptions.  The  objection  may  be 
thus  put.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  granting  that  these  in- 
scriptions are  the  work  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses,  that 
hi3  language  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  everv  res{)ect  so  different 
from  tneirs?  Moses  writes  in  Hebrew — the  writers  of  the  in- 
scriptions use  Arabic.  Moses  employs  a  language  with  inflections 
of  verbs  and  nouns,  and  in  whicn  particles  are  used  to  express 
relations — ^the  language  of  the  inscriptions  has  no  inflections,  no 
particles  of  relation.  Mr.  Forster  endeavours  to  meet  this  ob- 
jection, and  we  give  his  answer  to  it  at  length : — 

^  But  if  Israel  in  the  wilderness  still  used  the  language  of  Eg^pt, 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  Scriptural 
Hebrew?  The  answer  seems  easy  and  natural.  The  Scriptural 
Hebrew  would  appear  to  have  been  first  imparted  to  Moses  by  Jehovah 
himself,  upon  the  two  tables  of  commandments,  and  at  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  reason  for  such  a  provision  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  was  clearly  the  design  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, from  the  first  hour  of  the  Exode,  on  the  one  hand  to  sever  the 
Israelites  from  all  contact  with  the  manners  and  idolatry  of  Egypt, 
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whence  they  had  so  recently  departed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  isolate 
them  amidst  the  idolatrous  nations  by  whom  they  were  to  be  surrounded 
in  the  land  of  promise.  But  no  effectual  severment  or  isolation  could 
take  place  so  long  as  the  lang^uage  remained  the  same.  And  as,  at 
Babel,  Almighty  God  interposed  miraculously,  hy  diversity  of  langucLge, 
to  disperse  mankind ;  so,  by  strict  analogy,  after  the  Exode,  we  might 
again  expect  Him  to  interpose,  hy  pedUiaHty  of  language^  to  insulate 
his  people  Israel. 

'  This  natural  anticipation  appears  to  be  met  by  more  than  one  sig- 
nificant intimation  of  Scripture.  Thus  in  the  eighty-first  Psalm,  which 
treats  especially  of  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  the  giving  of  the  com- 
mandments, we  read : — 

^'  For  this  was  a  statute  for  Israel, 
And  a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob ; 
This  he  ordained  in  Joseph  for  a  testimony. 
When  he  w^it  out  through  the  land  of  £gypt  r 
I  heard  a  langttage  I  understood  not,*' 

Of  the  several  interpretations  of  this  passage,  none  is  so  simple,  or  so 
clear,  as  that  which  refets  the  '' strange  language"  here  spoken  of,  to 
the  voice  of  Jehovah,  speaking  from  Sinai  to  Moses  and  the  people  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  to  them,  as  yet,  a  new  and  unknown  dialect.  In 
perfect  accordance  with  this  passage,  and  with  this  interpretation  of  it, 
are  the  words  of  Zephaniah :  ^'  For  then  will  £  turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language :  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve 
Him  with  one  consent."  This  prophecy  may  most  justly  be  thus 
understood  and  applied :  "  As,  at  the  banning  of  your  existence  as  a 
nation,  I  gave  you  *  a  pure  language*  from  Mount  Sinai ;  so,  at  the  end, 
I  will  restore  you  *  a  pure  language,'  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion meet  to  celebrate  my  praise,  and  in  which  to  call  upon  my  name.^ 
For  this  last  reason,  especially,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch,  thence- 
forward to  become  the  language  of  the  whole  Hebrew  people,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pure  language  or  idiom  revealed  from  heaven,  less  simple, 
because  more  regularly  constructed  than  any  of  the  primeval  tongues ; 
in  order  that  no  tongue  polluted  by  heathen  profligacy  or  idolatry 
might  profane,  by  becoming  their  receptacle,  the  lively  oracles  of 
God,'  (pp.  76-78.) 

Is  this  answer  satisfactory  ?  To  us  we  confess  it  is  not ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of  or  allusion  to  any 
such  change  of  language  throughout  the  whole  of  the  writings  of 
Moses,  and  then  again,  there  is  no  such  tradition  mentioned  by 
any  subsequent  writer  in  any  part  of  the  Jewish  history.  Mr. 
Forster*s  only  Biblical  authorities  for  his  hypothesis  are  one  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  another  in  the  prophecy  of 
Zephaniah.  The  latter  has  plainly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question ;  it  is  a  prophecy  of  what  shall  be,  not  a  statement  of 
what  has  been ;  and  in  the  paraphrase  of  the  passage  all  that  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  applicability  is  inserted  by  Mr.  Forster.    The 
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passage  in  the  Slst  Psalm  does  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  period  we 
are  considering ;  but,  even  if  we  aUow  Mr.  Forster's  translation, 
which  we  are  not  inclined  to  do,  it  proves  nothing ;  for  surely  it 
must  have  been,  not  the  dialect  in  which  God  spoke,  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  law  which  he  gave,  that  they  imderstood  not.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  change  so  great  as  this,  a  miracle 
affecting  a  whole  nation,  should  have  so  utterly  faded  from  the 
records  and  memory  of  the  people  that  no  single  trace  of  it  is  dis- 
coverable, not  only  in  the  writings  of  the  historian  contemporary 
with  the  event,  but  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  history,  except 
one  expression,  which  mai/  obscurely  hint  at  it,  in  a  sacred  song 
composed  some  five  hundred  years  axterwards. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  if  this  point  is  not  proved,  the 
whole  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Forster's  decyphering  is 
invalid,  for  it  must  be  based  on  this  hypothesis.  But  again,  Mr. 
Forster  regards  this  original  language,  that  of  the  inscription,  as 
the  one  primeval  language,  and  intimates  that  its  words  are  to  be 
almost  always  found  in  the  Arabic  Lexicons,  but  belong  to  that 
part  of  the  Arabic  language  which  at  present  has  fallen  out  of  use. 
It  is  manifest  then  that,  to  obtain  the  meaning  of  the  decyphered 
words,  the  radical  signification  of  the  Arabic  words,  and  not  their 
multipUed  derivative  meanings,  should  be  sought.  It  is  on  these 
meanings,  if  any,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Forster's  own  principles, 
he  must  rely ;  for  the  radical  signification  is  surely  the  olaest.  Yet 
the  fact  is,  that  there  is  throughout  the  book  no  trace  of  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  words.  That  meaning  is 
taken  which  happens  to  suit  the  purpose,  no  matter  how  palpably  a 
secondary  one.  We  will  speciw  one  instance,  because  there  can 
be  no  dispute  about  it ;  it  is  from  Mr.  Forster  himself  that  we 

copy  it.      The  word  c   S  {karaa\  the   first  word  in  the  first 

inscription  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  twice  translated 
by  Mr.  Forster,  '  drinking  with  prone  mouth,'  and  in  each  case 
the  remark  of  Gesenius  on  the  Hebrew  word  jn3,  *  to  bend,'  is 
quoted  as  follows : — '  Apud  Arabes  significationis  primigeniae  ves- 
tigia tantum  supersunt :  ut^  prono  ore  bibit,  pro  incurvavit  se  ad 
bibendum.'  Mr.  Forster  thus  acknowledges  that  here,  at  least, 
he  is  taking,  not  the  primitive,  but  the  secondary  meaning.  At 
least  his  quotation  from  Gesenius  declares  that  this  is  so.  But  we 
are  sadly  puzzled  to  know  why  this  quotation,  thus  proclaiming 
that  the  meaning  which  Mr.  For^r  affixes  to  the  word  is  not  the 
one  which  the  conditions  of  the  question  required,  should  be  thus 
prominently,  and  twice  over,  put  before  his  readers.  Can  it  be 
that  he  has  misread  Gesenius? — that  he  has  really  taken  him  to 
mean  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  does  mean,  and  that  he  has 
thought  that  he  was  lengthening,  not  weakening  his  cause,  by 
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the  citation?  The  conjecture  does  indeed  seem  an.extrayag^t 
%tie.^  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  one  acquainted  with 
'^L^iX  sHould  interpret  Gesenius'  remark  as  meaning  ttiat  amongst 
''^'ihe'^'ATtd)^  brtly  -^et^  there  any  vestiges  of  the  primitive  sigiiifi- 
'Catfetf  of  the  word,  ii?stead  of  what  is  the  true  rendering,  that 
'^origst  them  there  are  only  vestiges  of  this,  significatioi^^  yet 
^^Mi:'.  /Forstet^s  carelessness  oi  translation  in  other  instances  does 
'giVe'sotne  colour  to  an  explanation  which  would  otherwise  seem 
'^lEiWircb    •  ...,'• 

•"  '  Atidthis  lekds  us  directly  to  our  next  general  groimd  of  objec- 
''tio^.'  Plaiiily  stated,  it  is  this, — we  feel  no  confidence  in  Mr. 
^OFoitstier  as  a  translator.    If  his  renderings  of  Latin  into  English 
^e^ntot  be  depended  on,  what  confidence  can  we  place  on  his  trans- 
'  la^ions  of  Arabic  ?    We  have  already  noticed  now  he  translates 
4n  the  inscription  which  he  refers  to  the  praying  of  Moses,  the 
'iphr^  *  Convocat  ad  Deum  propheta,*  by  '  Prayeth  unto  GcA  the 
^pk>ph6t.'     This,  if  it  is  not  sheer  carelessness,  is  what  we  knoyr 
not' How  otherwise  to  designate  than  designed  fraud.     We  will 
'j^ftr'  to  isom6  other  instances.    In  an  inscription  which  Mr.  Forstir 
'^jpHesr  to  the  fiery  flying  serpents,  he  gets  as  the  meaning  of  one 
^01 'thje  words  '  Dedit  prsestititve  ju^urandum,^  which  he  translates 
'*'TaKing  OT  tendering  cm  oath,  a  vow^  (p.  135).     Having  thus, 
^  WithbtiJ  any  authority  fi'om  the  Latin,  slipped  in  the  word  *  yoisf  * 
a^^syriohymous  with  oath  {which  it  is  not),  he  proceeds  to  malice 
use  of  that  word  only,  and  in  his  translation  of  the  Inscription 
m^ke^  the  word  mean  '  offer  up  vows,'  a  meaning  which  certainly 
'tie  has  not  found  in  his  Arabic  lexicon.     Again,  in  another  in- 
-smptipn,  he  gets  fi-om  Golius,  as  one  meaning  of  the  Arabic  word 
'0**^JJ^  (d!iVt^a«)  the  phrase  *Camelus  talis  submissu3  et  obse- 
^q  ijens,'  the  plain  English  of  which,  we  take  to  be,  a  camel  ki^peliog 
jQite^a^ly  let  down  on  its  pastern  joints)  and  obedient  .  Mr.  Forster 
, Jijrai^sUtes  it  |  A  camel  pliant  and  yielding  on  its  pasterns'  (1)  and, 
,ra9;*eover,  thinks  it  worth  while  to  quote,  in  confirmation,! a  phrase 
.ff  091  Silius  Italicus,  where  the  participles  have  7%ot  the  same  oon- 
.9/fuction,.VCerberus  ore  submisso  obsequens '  (p.  147). 
; .  ^x}.  these  instances  the  Latin  is  the  translation  of  a  word  some- 
what refractory,  perhaps,  and  needing  a  little  management  to 
^niake,it  fit  into  the  required  sentences.     We  are  most  of  all 
astonished  at  some  mistakes  which  occur  in  the  introductory  part, 
.in,  translating  Beer's  account  of  the  inscriptions.     Beer  remarks, 
that  those  who  have  copied  the  inscriptions  say,  that  it  is  not  un- 
frequentiy  difficult  to  distinguish  the  figures  which  are  found  with 
the  inscriptions  from  letters,  and  then  adds,  'ITius  it  has  hap- 
pened that  they  [i,  e.  the  transcribers]  have  sometimes  given  letters 
for  parts  of  figures,  and  vice  versa,  figures  for  a  combination  of 
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letters.'  This  Mr.  Forster  translates,  'The  truth  is,  that  the 
original  writers  sometimes  employed  images  as  parts  of  letters,  and, 
vice  versa,  images  for  groups  of  letters^  (p.  11).  The  italics  are 
Mr.  Forster's,  and,  what  is  marvellous,  as  if  to  convict  himself,  he 
adds  the  Latin  in  a  note  as  we  also  do.^  The  mere  English  reader 
of  Mr.  Forster's  hook  would,  we  imagine,  he  puzzled  by  his  '  vice 
versd.^  Where  is  the  contrast  thus  indicated  ?  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  slip  is  shown  to  be  simply  a  careless  oversight ;  for 
when  Mr.  Forster  has  occasion  again  to  speak  of  this  remark, 
which  he  terms  a  canon,  well  laid  down  by  Professor  Beer,  he  gives 
it  thus, — '  that,  in  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  letters  frequently  form 
parts  of  figures  (of  men  or  animals),  and  that  figures  (of  men  or 
animals)  as  frequently  compose  groups  of  letters '  ^p.  88).  We 
are  not  now  concerned  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  so-called 
canon.  We  are  merely  looking  at  Mr.  Forster's  translation  of 
what  Beer  has  written.  How  any  one  accustomed  to  read  Latin 
could  render  '  Ita  factum  est '  by  '  the  truth  is,'  passes  our  com- 
prehension. A  very  young  schoolboy  might  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  the  Latin  words  stood  for  '  the  fact  is  so,'  which 
is  as  good  a  translation  as  Mr.  Forster's.  But,  as  if  to  show  how 
unconscious  he  is  of  any  error,  Mr.  Forster,  for  the  sake  of  clench- 
ing his  argument,  without  hesitation,  inserts  the  words  '  the  original 
writers,'  which  not  only  are  not  in  Beer,  but  cannot  be  inserted 
without  a  false  translation. 

On  page  15  Mr.  Forster  makes  Professor  Beer  say  that  he  con- 
jectures '  the  date  of  the  inscriptions  to  be  very  little  prior  to  the 
age  of  Cosmas  himself  Instead  of  this,  what  he  does  say  is,  that 
he  conjectures  '  that  the  age  of  the  inscriptions  is  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Cosmas  b^  no  very  short  period,^  And  here,  as  in  the 
former  case,  Mr.  Forster  himself  adds  the  original  in  a  note.*  Let 
it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  we  are  charging  on  Mr. 
Forster  such  ignorance,  even  of  Latin,  as  these  mistakes  seem  to 
show.  Far  from  it.  Our  argument  is  this :  if,  in  a  language  with 
which  our  author  mtist  be  acquainted,  he,  through  carelessness  or 
impetuosity,  commits  such  gross  mistakes,  how  can  we  trust  him  in  in- 
terpreting an  unknown  tongue,  especially  when  his  renderings  of  this 
unknown  language  are  founded  upon  these  very  oversights.  W^e  have 
been  continually  reminded  whilst  making  these  remarks,  of  Virgil'a 
phrase,  '  furor  arma  ministrat.'  Certainly  Mr.  Forster  seizes  on  the* 
first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand,  quite  unconscious  that  he  is  playing 

--■  ■^■■■■1  ■■  ■■■  ■■■■»■■■  ■  ■  ■  W  ■■■■■■■I  ■■■■  .1 ■■ II  -■  ■■■IIM  M—    ■■■■Ml        ■       I  1^* 

^  '  Quas  imagines  baud  ita  raro  difficile  a  litteris  discemi  dicnnt  qai  descripserunt, 
Ita  factum  est  ut  litteras  pro  partibus  imaginam,  et  vice  versd,  imagines  pro  litte- 
rarum  symplegmate,  nonnunquam  dederint.'--BEER,  p.  xii. 

'  *  Unde  conjicimus  setatem  barom  insoriptionum  tempore  baud  ita  brevi  supe* 
riorem  esse  sevo  Cosmae'  (Beer,  p.  xv.).     Mr.  F.  omits  the  word  tempore. 
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with  edged  tools,  which  may  possibly  be  turned  against  himself. 
We  will  give  one  more  example  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
this.  Mr.  Forster  professes,  with  no  small  exultation,  that  he  has 
on  his  side  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  first  known  (^scoverer  of 
the  inscriptions.  ^  The  opinion  of  Cosmas,  then,'  he  exclaims,  ^  so 
long  an4  so  unjustly  contemned,  is,  after  all,  the  right  and  true 
judgment,  namely,  that  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  were  the  work  of 
the  ancient  Israelites,  during  their  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness '  (p.  74).  This  certainly  is  the  opinion  of  Cosmas,  but 
it  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  statement ;  and  what  is  the  evidence 
he  adduces  in  support  of  it?  The /oc^,  according  to  his  account, 
that '  certain  Jews  read  these  inscriptions  and  interpreted  them  to 
us,  saying  that  it  was  written  thus, — the  departure  [?]  of  such  a 
one,  m)m  such  a  tribe,  in  such  a  year,  in  such  a  month/  Now 
this  is  the  only  fact  (except  that  of  the  existence  of  the  inscriptions 
in  this  locality,  which  now  at  least  is  undisputed)  which  Cosmas 
brings  as  evidence  for  his  belief  that  the  inscriptions  were  the  work 
of  the  Israelites.  But  if  the  fact  stated  by  Cosihas  is  admitted, 
Mr.  Forster's  whole  scheme  is  upset.  If  tiie  &ct  is  denied,  the 
testimony  of  Cosmas  to  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  inscriptions  falls 
to  the  ground  {qi£  want  of  proof.  But  which  of  the  two  things  is 
most  worthy  of  credit,  Cosmas'  statement  of  his  opinion  (as  part  of 
a  theory  oi  his  as  to  the  origin  of  written  languages),  that  the 
Israelites  wrote  these  inscriptions  as  a  sort  of  practice  in  the  new 
art  of  writing,  or  his  positive  affirmation  as  an  eyewitness  that 
certain  Jews  did  read  and  interpret  to  him  these  writings  ?  With 
regard  to  the  latter  point  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  it  were  not 
so,  he  is  either  a  false  witness,  or  one  very  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon.     In  either  case  his  testimony  is  of  little  worth.^ 

We  have  not  hitherto  urged  the  objection  to  Mr.  Forster's  hy- 
pothesis which  is  derived  from  the  actual  character  of  the  inscrip- 
tions themselves,  except  indeed  in  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from 
our  remarks  on  that  which  Mr.  Forster  refers  to  Moses  praying 
with  uphfted  hands.  We  must  now  draw  attention  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  inscripticms,  as  furnishing  a  strong  objection,  and  as 
we  think  a  fatal  one,  to  the  whole  hypothesis.  The  testimony  of 
all  more  recent  travellers  is  utterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Forster's  view» 
If  we  may  trust  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  visited  the  locality 
and  copied  the  inscriptions,  they  are  intermixed  with  oontempo- 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  what  Cosmas  declares  these  Jews  told  him  was  the 
reading  of  the  inscriptions,  is  not  very  remote  from  what  Prof.  Beer  considers  to 
be  their  interpretation.  Not  that  Beer  finds  apy  mention  of  the  Israelites  or  the 
tribes,  nor  does  he  discover  any  dates ;  but  he  nnds  them  to  be  short  records  of 
names  of  pilgrims,  mentioDcd  as  the  sons  or  brothers  of  such  and  such  persons, — a 
kind  of  interpretation  much  more  of  the  character  attributed  to  them  by  Cosmas 
«y  of  Mr.  Forster's, 
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raneous  writings  in  other  languages,  especially  Greek.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  characteristic  mark  of  these  inscriptions  is 
that  they  are  not  ctd,  but '  dotted  out'  or  punched  in  the  stone  in 
a  series  of  holes.  Now  in  the  inscription  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  the  Greek  characters  are  of  this  kind,  dotted  out,  and,  as 
Grey  affirms,  '  the  hand  of  all  the  part  enclosed  seems  to  be  the 
Same.'  We  might  then  reasonably  expect  that  the  Greek,  If  not  a 
translation  of  the  Sinaitic,  would  certainly  correspond  with  it.  Now, 
according  to  Beer's  translation,  this  is  the  case.  As  to  the  Greek, 
there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  reading  of  the  first  line  is 
/XV7J0-&T)  Au(Tos  "EqcTou,  wWch  Bccr  translates  *  Memoria  causa  scripsit 
AiLsiis  filivs  HersV  His  interpretation  of  the  unknown  characters 
corresponds  with  this,  and  put  in  Hebrew  letters  is  ni  It^lK  'T'Dip 
icnn.  The  proper  names  are  tJie  same,  Ausus  son  of  Hei^sus :  the 
word  i^3*i  is  one  of  the  customary  terms  at  the  commencement  of 
the  inscriptions,  very  rarely,  however,  with  a  D  prefixed — in  mean* 
ing  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  /mvyjtr&r).     The  root  is  found  in 

Syriac  {}^^}  meminit\  and  its  passive  participle  would  be  exactly 

the  same  with  the  word  usually  found  in  the  inscriptions,  viz. 

•-•^^J.     In  each  case  then  the  first  word  has  the  meaning  *  In 

Remembrance  of.'  The  Greek  we  take  to  be  the  subjunctive  used 
as  imperative,  and  to  mean  literally,  '  Let  there  be  remembered.' 
This  is  the  only  known  instance  of  a  proper  biUngual  inscription. 
But  there  are  several  other  cases  in  which  the  Greek  inscriptions 
and  the  Sinaitic  (if  Beer's  interpretation  of  the  latter  is  correct) 
refer  to  the  same  persons,  or  at  least  mention  the  same  names.  In 
one  instance  a  Sinaitic  inscription,  copied  by  Laborde,  is  found  to 
answer  to  a  Greek  inscription,  copied  by  the  same  traveller,  and 
from  the  same  locality.  The  Sinaitic  characters  Beer  renders 
thus  :-^- 

-m  ....  nD" 

The  Greek  is — 

M  N  H  G  0  N 

AY  A  O  C  A  A  M  O 

B A  K  K€  P  O  Y 

which  without  doubt  is  to  be  read  Mv^a&ri  AvSos  AXfxo^aKKspov. 
Our  translation  of  the  Sinaitic  would  be  '  Peace,  Audo,  son  of 


m 


The  characters  which  Beer  omits  we  should  be  inclined  to  render  K^p^ ;  the 
meaning  of  which,  in  accordance  both  with  Arabic  and  Syriac,  we  look  upon  as 
being  ^honourable.'  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Greek  answering  either  to 
this  word,  or  the  final  word  which  is  the  customary  termination  of  the  Sinai 
inscriptions. 
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Tfeougkitherenbi  iioi;otheift  «rf  Jii«.liii;eeli;,iBswipti9fl^ Wfl>^ftr%,% 
ariyofthoSinaatlo  wfaict'havB  hltlierto  been  deqyp^^  i|C«pra^ 
tb^^i^B  MfJhabet^ 'y^t  t&e  Greek: oaibaHi  in  acvemlothariiiaeiaPQm 
corre^pdttd  .with  tli^  Ai^eB' w)«ich,'iaeooEdiD(|^ttci:i}iiBlretyding',[]«aia 
fomid  ill  tfiL'  iTiikimwii  I'lmrdrtiTs.  iis  IStfr  himsplf.  nml  still  UJoro 
Turh,  liave  remarked.  Thus  -ticn^  suffers  to  B^p3tr,u  wliioh 
ocpifrg  ifl.  a  Greek  inscription  (GreVi  pi.  xiii.  4),  n^D' =  XtritjSiJ 
(Ifd-JiJ-lDJ)  =>f*fiej  (Grey,  pi.  xiii.  5).  From  all  t^us  it  flt'le^ 
epfears  tliat  tbe  Gj-eet  is  not,  ta  bg  .pushtd  aside  with  tlie  sn^e^ 
tnat  it' is  olffiausly.  aisuporfetatkui.  ■■^•■i 

This,  however,  is  not  a.11  tlie  evident*;  we  haye  to  oSer.  ,  ^Tw 
u;iSCrjptiou3  liavOj.duringthe  last  few  yeara,  been  more  accurately 
cxannned  and  more  estcnsiwly  eopied,  esjieeiiiUy  by  two  selenitic 
trareilcrs— Lottin  da  Laval,  aiid  Lepsius.  With  rej^ard  to  tbe,'rt!4 
seiuxihes  of  tlin;  former,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  little  iiifomiafiib 
hitjierto.  The  accgunt  of  the  jiersonal  obf'er\ ations  of  tfie  laf^ 
hag. been  published,  and  is  accessible  to^  the  Eii^jlisli  reader.  Otife 
fciRt,  whjcb  Xepsiua  states,  .domolisbes  at  a  stroke  Mi\  Fofstef^ 
i^hole  ihmry—' ovcwtictialli/  IfmiiieHhtm  yniivn  .^'vr  old,-)- Ore^ 
^a)ne».\  Tlje  only  resource, is  to  deny  the  fact ;  aud  this, no  dduft 
Mr.rwrstcrand  the  advocates  of  hie  theory  will  do  without  besi^ 
tatiout ,  But  then,  which  of  tbe  two  are  we  to  believe —  (b(>  Iheorfit 
wtpf  haviing  i^evcr  aeen  the  inscriptions,  will  make  them  accord  wifii 
hisprepoBfcivpd .notions  of  what  theyinufit  say,  or  the  actual  luVes^ 
tiga!;flr  fiud  car,eful  ci^ipT  of  them,  wiio  has  looked  upon  them  witli 
JjiS  own  eyea,.^the  foremost  paljcographer  moreo('er  in  Eurppc'V 
iVjr  our  ,owu  part,  we  nmst  disbelieve  the  theory  and , receive  iB6 
fact.  That  Xepsius.  has  carefully  examined  the  inscriptioiifl  WU, 
wo. think,  be. apparent,  from  the  following  quotation  :—  "''' 

'  Jt  is  easy  to  seo  tliat  it  is  tlio.'ie  rocka,  sliadcd  from  (he  iioon-day 
sun,  aJticii  invited  tlie  travellers  passing  to  Fir3.n  to  engrave  theu' 

'  Thp  word  which  Beer  renilers  int>,  '.ijence,'  m  the  inost  cowm<Hi  cammenM- 
meot  of  the  iiiacriptionB,  Fnreier  takes  it  fbr  DV. '  the  j)eople,'  and  conipliuiis 
loadl;  that  Beer  mafceti  three  letters  out  of  two.  The  &cl  is  that  in  by  for  the 
■tnmler  number  of  iDElauces  all  the  letters  are  joioed  j  iu  some  few,  seTcn  or  right 
mMaacra  in  Beer  all  are  separate ;  in  about  the  same  number  the  first  character  ia 
separate  from  the  other  two,  and  in  about  as  many  as  l>D(h  of  these  cases  the  two 

Gharacter  irbich  in  these  cases  Forster  renders  17  iii  difierent  fWim  the  ordinary 
form  which  he  attributes  to  that  letter ;  this  he  bccoudIs  for  b;  its  being  an  initial. 
Yet  the  ssnie  character  many  times  occurs  when  the  letter  is  not  initial.  In 
at  least  seven  instances  oat  uf  tbirty-eight  in  Forater's  own  hook  this  character  is 
quite  separate  from  the  fbllowing.  It  is  a  singular  ftct  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
to  whom  Montagae  showed  his  copies  of  (he  inscriptions,  regarded  this  group  of 
■•  as  aXf.—Siee  Phil.  Trans,  for  1766,  toI.  Iri.  p.  51. 


lum^an^  sheet  moEiii^  upon  the  soft- atQne  We  t^ok  npr^onBoti 
pape  of  &)i  ttie  'iHcnptious  ne  c^uid  reaf-li  M  «jp  fed  With  tM  pe6 
aHc&  as  ere  not  ai  W  for  Impress  dfi  ^  feahd  the*  it  *ni)t  oM 
ifhri^  kt  ffte  ma^t  ^tWrn  S  iiiKl  6ftfe«  Wei^  ferdtstant  ports  infthrf^iewiil- 
MlS'  ^di  ^  th4  [v^hole^  hwl  ndiMibi  thot'thity  Imd  bran  «i«f«4ed  bji 
th«^irthab(ffHjUot'the'lBnd  Rtbeifiiitvtiijuiiivj  l)Qf9r«tt{l4{tiif  eM^'Eltstt 
OtWafUo  iJijrtl -fohndl  tbmii  graven  dwsf  old«r  ■O'l^eek  paftW*  (^ViliClviW^ 
tiani crcttsBs  ire  I  ot  uatAei]«e  Uj  «»n^np«(i  jt-^th,  t^m,     J'^ffei  (""fifflRt 


tion*  «re  U6  laltj  call^fl  bi  » tic,  /nd  p(  nap(I  k  if  the  w^off  of  j£p 
peBit}a)ria  oCSuja  »  so  njeai  t  as  ttia  place  where  they  are  found  Bui 
y,  IS  (wprlljy  ofjS^ipa  k  thai  at  C  ebel  UH^  ffhicft  i^  ieheMif  (^drtJ 
aidered  tube  Mount  Si/ia  ,  th^t-e  areW  b  fc^i^ilitigie^hd^SfVIn^^ 
to  3  of  this  k.  d  il  'thk  «kn)^  ihan^f  ai  )^  fe  ^»u4ful  <tiirr^  t^Jt 
misht  be  found  oi  y  of  tl  ese  '^t^  tmt  th«  t  lUMsf  >ceiitte  twai 
*fter  Phai^it  kf  tM foot  of  g^rbai    "i      I  I  ' 

II  I       tl      1  t     1  ur  I      ll        1        r 

ta  Iv  I     1    It  |l  t    I       We  la  c  h  lit  ery 

Jfttl  1       I  I     t  li        t  lie  rs  meth  i     f  1      [I   rn 

1\  V  I    d     t     lit        I         t    d  II     I    n  re  t'(m  ]  1  t    T  r  of 

hV  '       '         -i     n  ll   I    1  by  1  m  and  T    1       It    b  nafv^rj 
•<il  fact    -^   t    1  r  1)  t  Id    Inf   3  not  tn  r    and  rtur  rm  i^rs 

»  11  t  II  1  1  th  r  tfter  all  the  obj  cti  tie  rk  led  Id  Mr 
F  1    I     1  e  ha       anjtl  i^  tn  er  to    ulstHtltf  in  Ita 

jl  llat   ie  lave      Bui  for  thi-  jre'^eM  we  mqtt 

!  1  arcd  th    ^ound      We  In       of  t  h  e  dr 

sj  t  a  mor    d  tdble  edih  e      \A  e  art  the  ipsi 

ac        I  i  1  a   ng  tl     cntter  n  w  where   r  <»     ia« 

mucl     a  fli   ot  b  1 1   pe  fhit  the  publ  cat  o      f  De  T  i+il  b 

and  Lp\  8 «(  CO]  s  at  nu  1  ta  t  pen  d  nil  p  t  s  a  tar  better 
C(»  dit  ou  t  da  the  qy  t  o  f  tl  e  tr  e  Dtcrp  tat  on  Btft 
theu  aW  lult  la  '-adabl  dihe  ronn  (.e  of  tte 
q  est        ^  s  i  tl     Ir      explanation  ot  theec  rock  ^  r  tings 

w  11  nt  t  a  u  1  a  all  r  rcle  t  readers  when  fcrwe'inJiy 
flg^    r      rt  t    fl        !  1    t  r  W  G 

DscoTc   ei  nEgrtit  Etb  opia,  and  the  Pemtisula  of  S  oai     ByDr  B  Lepsua. 
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COLLATION    OF    THE    GOSPELS. 

A  JBhill  and  Mxact  Collation  of  about  Twenty  Chreek  Manvscripts 
of  the  Holy  Gospels  (fiitherto  unexamined)^  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum^  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lanibethy  ^c. 
Tf^th  a  Critical  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Henry. 
Scrivener,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Penwerris,  Cornwall,  and  Head  Master  of  Falmouth  School. 
Cambridge,  1853,     8vo.  pp.  Ixxiv.  178. 

In  1845  Mr.  Scrivener  published  a  volume  entitled  'A  Supple- 
ment to  the  Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
being  a  Critical  Illustration  of  its  more  difficult  Passages  from  the 
Syriac,  Latin,  and  earlier  Englisli  Versions ;  with  an  Introduction. 
YoluTHe  I.'  This  contained  the  Introduction  (pages  1-127)  and 
the  remarks  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  only.  The  work  was  not 
continued,  probably  from  the  learned  editor  finding  that  other 
critical  labours  which  he  undertook  sufficiently  occupied  his  atten^, 
tion.  For,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  1845,  he  issued  a 
prospectus  of  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  was 
to  contain  the  readings  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  mss.  which  are 
preserved  in  British  libraries ;  the  text  was  to  be  simply  a  reprint 
of  the  Elzevir  (the  only  change  being  the  correction  of  errata^ ; 
and  the  whole  was  to  be  comprised  in  two  handsome  volumes,  the 
price  of  which  was  to  be  four  guineas.  This  prospectus  was  ac- 
companied by  the  names  of  subscribers  of  influence,  headed  by 
that  of  her  late  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager. 

We  can  easily  suppose  that  Mr.  Scrivener's  plan  was  inter- 
rupted by  two  causes;  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
patronage  for  so  large  and  expensive  a  work,  and  (possibly,  for 
on  this  head  we  have  some  doubts)  by  the  length  of  time  and  con- 
tinuous and  eye-wearying  labour  required  in  making  a  complete 
collation  of  all  the  documents  to  which  he  referred. 

Often  have  we  wished  to  learn  what  progress,  if  any,  had  been 
made  by  this  industrious  scholar ;  and,  knowing  that  he  has  been 
for  some  years  located  far  from  libraries  and  seats  of  learning, 
we  had  feared  that  his  previous  preparations  had  been  fruitless. 
We  were  therefore  glad,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to  notice 
an  advertisement  of  the  work  which  we  now  have  under  examina- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  which  Mr.  Scrivener  formerly  proposed ;  and,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  it  mav  answer  the  editor's  purpose,  as  well  as  the  reader's 
convenience,  far  better.     The  price  of  this  volume  we  include  as 
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part  of  the  increased  convenience  to  the  reader ;  for  those  who  are 
at  all  devoted  to  critical  studies  are  rarely  possessed  of  too  abund- 
ant means  of  procuring  the  books  which  they  need. 

We  speak  of  this  volume  '  as  far  as  it  goes,'  for  it  does  not* 
OTofess  to  give  the  collations  of  cdl  the  Greek  mss.  of  the  New 
Testament  contained  in  British  libraries,  and  it  is  confined  to  the^ 
four  Gospels,  whereas  the  intended  edition  was  to  have  given  \he 
reading  of  all  the  mss.  in  our  country,  and  to  have  taken  in  the 
whole  New  Testament,  and  also  to  have  had  the  Syriac  cdllations 
added.  The  value  of  these  would  have  been  great,  since  the 
Syriac  stores  which  the  Nitrian  valleys  have  imparted  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  have  raised  our  national  liln^ry  to  the  first  place  ixi' 
this  department  of  Oriental  works. 

Mr.  Scrivener  divides  his  Introduction  to  the  volume  before  us 
into  three  chapters.  '  I.  On  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  text- 
of  the  New  Testament.  II.  On  the  materials  employed  in  the 
present  volume.  III.  General  observations  upon  the  results  of 
this  collation.'  We  will  first  speak  of  the  second  of  these  chapters,, 
for  the  reader  will  thus  see  w/uit  the  documents  are  which  Mr. 
Scrivener  brings  before  our  attention! 

The  notation  adopted  is  that  of  the  Roman  alphabet  frc^m  a 
to  y.  The  mss.  are  principally  those  belonging  to  the  Archi- 
episcopalLibraiy  at  Lambeth,  and  to  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
They  were  collated,  Mr.  Scrivener  says,  not  on  any  principle  of 
selection,  not  to  support  any  particular  theory,  but  simply  as 
being  mss.  insufficiently  examined  or  wholly  uncollated ;  and  they 
were  '  taken  up  almost  at  random,  as  they  happen  to  be  arranged 
in  the  catalogues '  of  the  libraries  in  which  they  are  found.  VVe 
shall  now  speak  of  these  mss.  themselves. 

a.  This  is  one  of  those  mss.  now  at  Lambeth  which  were 
brought  to  England  rather  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Garlyle,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
the  intention  of  that  scholar  to  use  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected  in  giving  to  the  public  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament ;  but,  as  he  found  the  work  of  collation  too  wearisome 
and  engrossing  to  be  accomplished  by  his  own  unaided  eflbrts,  he 
sent  ^  one  of  his  mss.  to  each  of  his  clerical  Mends  who  might  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  task,  of  collating  it.'  The  result,  such  as 
it  wasj  is  now  in  the  Lambeth  Library ;  and  although  Mr.  Scri- 
vener used  the  collations  so  made  as  a  check  on  his  own  accuracy,  * 
yet  it  is  evident  from  his  account  that  Professor  Carlyle's  undisci- 
^ined  corps  of  volunteers  were  with  one  exception  very  inefficient. 
This  MS.  *  a '  appears  to  be  of  about  the  eleventh  century. 

b:  Also  one  of  Professor  Carlyle's  mss.  :  probably  or  about  the*' 
twelfth  century. 
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.\e^  AaoAheT' of  ProfesBor  Garlyle'fii  M8S.  'Tbis appears 'td be iwete*; 
rjenoarkable  in  Wa  readings  than  any  other  of  the  copies  collated  by  f 
Mr.  ScriFener.  It?  is,  badly  and  coarsely  n^itten^  apparenfly  m  thie  ^' 
twelfth  century.  It  aooords^  Mr*  Scrivener  says,  more  than  an^  of '^ 
the  others-  of  tiiese  mss*  with  the  aneient  copies.-  Itfaass^v^rsiLi 
defects^iaQd  it  must 'hare  requked  no  small  a  measure  of  patience^ 
tp  collate  it ifuUy  and- accurately.  •  '        '   "  '      •  '  '^ 

.  d.  This  remarkably  beautiful  ms.  belongs  apparently  to  thOi> 
ekirepth  century.    It  also  wasi  one  of  Professor- Carfyle's.-       • 

e.  Another  of  the  Carlyle  mss.,  brought  from!  a  monasteify  ixi^  ^^ 
smaU-  Gi^eek  island : .  protebly  also  of  the*  selevetith  century.   It  has 
rnany^  yariations  £r€«ii'the<  ooikim6B  text,  and  Mr.i  Scrivener  oon-'' 
siders  it  pne  of  i&e  more  important  of  thosei  which  he  bas  bollatied..'^ 

/*  A  handsome  ms.  of  the  thirteenth  cei!ri;ury,  brought  by  Pro-^ 
fessor  Carlyle  from  Syria.  Mr.  Scrivener  considers  it  to  be  df  buffi 
little 'Critical  value.     ;  '  .  I 

1^.  iThk  M8.  has  longibe^a  known  to  critics  as  the  Codex  Ephe^-1 
SHIS4     In  the  list  of  Wetstein  (whose  notation  was  adapted  by* 
Grieibach  and  Scholz)  it^s  71  of  the  Gospels*    It  has  its  otm» 
date,  A.n*  1160.    Philip  Traheron,  by  whom  it  was  brought  tO"' 
England  in  1675,  took  great  pains  in  making-  an  a)ceureite  cbl- 
lattoa  of  its  various  readings^     Mr.  Scrivenei*,  however, /finflin^/^ 
that bttt  few  of  these  vajriations' had  been  inserted  by  GriesbachI 
and  Scholz  (he  says  nothing  of  Wetstein),  recollated'the  Ms.,  using ' 
as  aoheck  to  his  own  observations  the  coUation  of  Traheron,  ands 
he  has  here  printed  the  results.    Tischendorf  cites  '71'  for  a  I 
reading  in  Matt*,  i.  18,  which  is  worthy  of  some  'attention.  •  That> 
he  •  means '  ^iU9  >ka.  seems  c^^in,  although  (Prolog,  p.  ixKv.)  <he*i 
denotes  it '  71  Ocuntabr.  s.  12  ;-  fior  he  follows  WeteteinVnotiatioo/ 
and  in thistdescraption  he  seems  to  copy  from  Sehok^  who,-  curi-^i 
ously  enough,  in  his  list.  6S  the  plaecB  whbre  the  different  Mssi  < 
e&ist,  imder  '  Cantabrlgia '  places  Codex  71  j  and  gives /iefcw&^i' 
as: the  libraary  at  (7a?w4rid^i?  where  it  is^kept.     Tischendorf  citei^^ 
711.  for  the  reading  ray  Sg  X^Kr-wii  (instead  <5f  toD  ^^'l^a^v  X§t<nroir)'' 
in  Matt.  i.  U^.    That  this  must  be  a  mistake  seems , clear  from  the 
absolute  silence  of  •  Mr.  Scrivener  as 'to  any' variation,  and  thus  we 
must  silppose  that  &e  reading  adopted  by  Tischendorf  is  not  nowl 
foimd*  in  any  known  and  ooUated  ms.     But  that  does  not  disprove ; 
its  truth ;  for,  1st,  this  reading  was  considered  absolutely  triie  an<^' 
certain  in  ihe  second  century,  as  we  know  from  the  testimoir^  of 
Iivnieus,  who  says  that  ^I^cro^  was  9»o^  in  the  passage;  2iid^  the 
united  testimony  of  the  important  ancient  versions,  the  old  Latin,  ^ 
the  Vhlgatje^  and  the  Ciaretonian  Syriac— their  united  evidence  is  • 
very  strong;  Sird^  although  no  Greek  UB^ncwhs&  tjie  reading, 
yet  that  itwa%  that  of  f>  before  its'  first  leaf  was  l«Bt  mayte* 
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cuti9idie9ed>a9  0^0^21^  ftom  its  being  tbe  reading  hoir'jjTBfi^ved 
in-4flie  Jj<Um  page,  which  is  yet  extamt;  4th,  <ihe  positidR>of('i4iir66<'i 
ft«/ifiT«Xpitiir»u<'/ee^w  trfi:p/6rtfw{te)has  one  imporUiit.  exceptwrfi^^i 
fAe^Yadieaa^itts.,  ,in  whioh  the  «frddr  is  tthangeB:  thistisuibt^tibt^} 
iriuQh  fiM»ii<th6  wdight  of  aay  supposed  geaeral-flotisbnt^  ofltHssdt 
The.  awlaiject.  (xf  tius  reading*  i&i  important  in  its  'beiiriiig(.oiinttte^ 
balance  of  evidence  between  ancient  testimtiniieB  (cy^nuihdugh'j^)) 
and  the  massof  mod«rn''M8&  .     ,  ■,   .    i  \, 

A.  A  MS.  in  tiie  Anindel  t^ollection  in  the  British  M(Beani;^pR>i' 
bably  ofitheekrenUijcelitury,  .  •  :<    "''*'/.  .> 

.«V  The  Oottoniaii  fragiments  in  the  British  Museuln*  Mr^Sa^i*^^ 
vener  says^  ^  This,  document,  like  Codex  g,  ought  nottftothanrer  berni'i 
re«ery]^d  for  me.i .  .  «  «.  One  iiXMildtfaaye  imagined  lii&t  sO'pfeciraijis 
a  r66ordy  about  whieh.somuioh  has  been  wiritteur,  would'  haVe^beiftn 
attl«at9t  oaoefullycoUatedv  tibe  raBieor  as  it  conaistsr  of  ionl^  ftmr^'i 
leaves,'  etc.  To  this  the  following  foot-note  is  subjoined  rhSiato^^ 
the  abbv«  waft  written  TiachendcHrf  has  published  this'^MsJlh  t^s 
Mtnmmenta  Sacra  Inedika.  He  refers  it  to  the  end  of  itU  sixtiii^'' 
ceintxiry^  and  cdnsidera  it  )a  fittgment  of  the  same  book'^afi  iFof' 
St  Miktthew  in  the  Vatican  and  N  of  Sti  Luke  ht  Vienliax^/  .  »r'>i> 
And  thus  the  ms.  was  not  after  all  reserved. for  Mr.  Scriitretiev/l 
Wedn^w.atlentictn  to  this'Stateoaent  because  it  shows  (al4)h(Migh'l 
he  >hds  not  given  the  >  date)  how  very  long  ago  tthe  remaris^Wai^i 
written;-  for  Tischendorf's  Monutaenta  i^cra  appearedi  dn^the^ 
autumn  of  1846,  and  he  transcribed  these  valuab£a  frdgttieiltB  (inb 
1848:  so. that  ten  years  ago  they  were  fully  and  thoroughly! > 
examined,  and  since  then  other  hands  and  ey^s  ha:vd«  been  oebip^  r 
pied  with  them  and  their  readings.  No  critic  will,  howevw^  regretfi 
thttt  Mr.  Scrivener  haa  not^  because  of  &e  previously  'pikUi^di' 
labours  of  aniother,  withheld  his  <;lear  and  acoii]nte.>desdriptibn^. 
of  tbeaei  fragments:  >  He  says  truly,  ^  More  eaninot  well  be  i  saidi  <]f< 
so  few  leaves/  We  only  add  that  we  hold  it  to  b^ 'indubitable  > 
that  these  fragments  are,  as  Tisdiendorf  states,  parts  kA  dud  sakne>: 
ms,  ef  the  Gospels  as  N  at  Vienna  and  F  in  Ihe  Vatio£tli,ralidT 
also  that  he  is  perfectly  right  in  the  date  which  he  assigns,  i^  i/'  nf 
k.  Lebanon.  A  ms.  in  the  British  Museum,  broug&i  £rom:4>he:. 
library  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  purchased  (for  lAe  < 
place  in  which  it  is  now  preserved  in  1838.  One  point  as  tolthis'^ 
MS.  shall  be  stated  in  Mr.  Scrivener's  own  words :^ — 'One  peou-'i 
liarity  must  be  noticed  in  this  valuable  ms.  In  all  other  copies' > 
which  I  have  collated  the  demonstrative  pronoun  »Vrtv^  tw>nj;f 
avra/v  is  always  substituted  for  the  reciprocal  avrov^  avT%Sy  avTCJ^ 
even  when  the  sense  most  clearly  requires  the  latter.  I/say^r 
alway^y  for  the  few  instances  which  I  hive  noted  to  the  contrary 
are  clearly  axicidental :  e.  g*  Matt.  ii.  18,  a ;  viii.  30,  ««'^t;!r»w,  fi/ 
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xxiii.  34 ;  xxlv.  29 ;  zxyii.  49^  e ;  Mark  xiii.  27,  b ;  John  id.  66  ; 
vii.  10 ;  xxi.  24,  x.  Hence  Mr.  Field  (Chrysost  Horn,  in  Matth. 
torn.  iii.  p.  7)  undertakes  to  proTe  ^pronomen  avrou  reeiprocum  e 
mcri  N,  F»  Oodice  penitvs  extirpandum  esse,*  *  Now  it  is  per- 
petually found  in  the  Lebanon  ms.,  though  even  here  not  in  the 
earlier  paires :  the  first  example  I  believe  to  be  Matt  xviii.  35, 
but  it  is  aiterwards  read  full  one  hundred  times.' 

This  MS.  has  some  value  as  exhibiting  a  particalar  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  before  it  had  quite 
assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  more  recent  copies. 

l.  Codex  Wordsworth.  This  ms.  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  who 
purchased  it  in  1837.  It  contains  all  the  books  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament  except  the  Apocalypse^  and  it  appears  to  belong  to  the 
thurteenth  century.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  common  Greek 
Text. 

972.  Butler,  2,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Greek  mss.  containing  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  written  aj>.  1357.  This  ms.  stands  in  the  lists  of  Griesbach 
and  Scholz,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  was  uncollated.  It 
closely  accords  with  the  common  text. 

n.  Barney,  18,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the  four 
Grospels  and  two  leaves  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was 
written  in  the  year  1366.  The  text  as  well  as  the  general  ap^ 
pearanoe  of  this  ms.  closely  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  codex. 

0.  Bumey,  19,  now  also  in  the  British  Museum.  A  Ma  remark^ 
able  for  being  devoid,  of  liturgical  notes,  &c.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  belongs  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

p.  Bumey,  20,  also  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  ms.  written 
A.D.  1285.     It  has  many  variations  firom  the  common  text. 

q  and  r.  These  two  mss.  are  described  together  by  Mr.  Serf* 
vener,  as  they  were  written  by  the  same  copyist,  q.  Codex 
Theodori,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex,  at  the  eale  of  whose  library  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  the  publisher,  who,  with  his  usual  urbanity,  lent  it  to 
Mr.  Scrivener.  It  contains  all  the  New  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse.  The  copvist  has  given  his  name  Theodorus,  and  the 
date  A.D.  1295.^    A  later  hand  has  industriously  corrected  this 

■  If  farther  proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  wonld  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tarn, 
arot  cvt,  Kara,  /eacto,  when  apostrophised  before  avrevr  avrwi^,  do  not  become  tartT, 
€up%  €<p\  KCfff,  luB^j  but  aarr  aar\  nr',  jcor*,  /icr . 

^  He  calls  himself  ^oBvpos  6  ayieffverpirris,  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  subjoins  the 
following  foot  note : — 

*  Pettigrew,  in  his  description  of  the  MS.  BiHiotheea  Stmser,  vol.  i.  pt  i.  pp. 
xlii.-iv.,  reads  arytuw  Trarpirris,  '*  the  fellow-countryman  of  the  saints,"  quod  miraris 
potius  qunm  sequaris,* 

This  is  not  the  only  translation  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  which  is  remai'kable :  for 
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M$.,,  SO  as  to  conform  itfi  readings  more  to  those  of  the  common 
text 

r,  which  contains  only  the  four  gospels,  is  one  of  the  Bumey 
»IS3.  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  was  written  by  Theodoru8  about 
three  years  before  he  transcribed  y.  Mr.  Scnvener  gives  a  list 
of  the  places  in  which  these  two  mss.  differ,  in  proof  that  there 
could  have  been  no  standard  text,  when  even  the  same  copyist 
was  not  altogether  consistent  with  himself.  The  places  of  dif- 
ference in  the  gospels  are  183  in  number. 

8.  This  is  one  of  the  Burney  mss.  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  four  gospels ; 
mutilated  at  the  end  (nearly  nine  chapters  being  lost),  and  having 
three  considerable  hiatus  in  St.  Luke's  gospel. 

Mr.  Smvener  says  that  the  defects  of  tnis  ms«  are  the  more  to* 
be  deplored,  because  of  its  being  rich  in  what  have  been  termed' 
Alexandrian  readings.  It  has,  however,  a  great  tendency  to 
receive  marginal  glosses  into  the  text. 

t.  A  MS.  of  St.  John's  gospel  in  the  Lambeth  Library  of  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  carelessly  written,  but  containing  (Mr.  Scrivener' 
says)  better  readings  than  might  at  first  have  been  supposed. 

u  and  V,  These  are  two  mss.  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
Carlyle  collection,  but  were  reclaimed  by  the  Patriarcn  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  returned  to  him  in  1817.  '  The  portions  of  them  that 
happened  to  be  collated  before  their  return  are  all  I  am  able  to 
present  to  the  reader'  (p.  Ivii.), 

Of  w,  Mr.  Scrivener  was  able  to  find  no  clear  description  ;  'it 
contains  the  four  gospels,  but  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  alone 
were  collated  with  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Bennet,  the  very  worst  of  Carlyle's  coadjutors.  His  miserable 
incompetency  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  since  it  is  now  past 
remedy.' 

V  haid  been  described  before  it  was  sent  back  to  the  East.  It' 
appears  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  was  collated 
in  some  parts  by  Dr.  Bumey.  From  what  had  been  done  with 
regard  to  it,  Mr.  Scrivener  judges  that  it  was  one  of  ^e  most^ 
ipaportant  of  the  Carlyle  collection. 

instance;  in  describing  H.Stephens's  'PsalteriumQuincuplex  :  Gallicum,  Roman  um, 
Hebraicnm,  Vetus,  Conciliatum/  he  says,  *  Of  the  versions  contained  in  this  Psalter, 
the  iioman  is  that  of  Jerome ;  the  Galilean  is  that  used  in  the  Cisalpine  Gallic  Church ; 
the  Hebrew  is  from  a  copy  given  to  the  ancestors  of  Sophronius  hf  a  Latin  colony  ; 
the  Vetus  is  the  Italic ;  and  the  Conciliatum,  the  amended  Gallican.'  What  pois- 
siUe  meaning  is  conveyed  by  Ihe  words  which  speak  of  some  mysterious  ti^msaction 
between  Sophronius's  ancestors  and  some  Latin  colony,  it  is  hard  to  say;  nor  should 
we  know  what  was  spoken  of,  unless  we  consulted  the  preface  of  Jac.  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis  {Jthe  editor),  whose  words  are,  *  Hebraicum  vero:  q.  nulla  media  intercedente 
lingua  ex  hebrseo  ad  Sopbronii  preces  latina  illud  donarit  colonia/  He  is  speaking 
of  Jerome. 
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:  ^  IS  al?o  au  liVanffeliStenui^fL  vJucbris  said  m  a  subscnpkQU  to 
haye  peen  wntten  lu.thp  yea^rj  lpX9;  PjUVJVli?.  J^my^p^^j^r-  ^^- 


peculiarities  f|.ifd  «i«<|<wiw««  »*r2^^«rf«5i,,7^ipc^  ^ 

ip  the  ease,  pf  cQ<J»e^,c,  J r content  -my^lf  !w|tH  statii\g  1;ljp  ;^;pi|9t 
Qucefor  aiL    I  .sutppose  it  approaches  aLs.,^f^\;y,t^^^^ 
(i)),  p,^d  it&  fiasociali^  t.  }^  as  apy  voluipde  fpr  chuircjlj  qi^e  ^fr^\l  ^ 

readmgs  tot  which  fire  |§[iven.  by  J>^r.  pcr^v^i^j; ; .  tor  mipji^  p^^ 
ticulars  as  to  each  Mfi  we  must  ^^ep*  tQ^his  ajqplc  ^^mptioni 
he  giyeaaftjU.acco^UTit^f  tte^p^uli^iitie^/of  eachj^Pj-;  ^.'meHT 
tian?  .all  their  hiatiis, «  an(i  x^pficep  thei^  p^r^ipaat  con(iitio?:^[a^rwli^ 
as  describes)  o^ograpbicjapd  otnerpoipt^.  H^  g^ves^^,a/cai^^ 
stat^pijant  of  theJn^oqe  .w!hic|v  he  I^as  pdopted-  in  preeeiia,i;]g 


^ 


fiui,tiqi^ ;  t|ie  Second  jchj^ipter  B^s«8/'bee^,  cpmdcredjiifjgjli,'^  ^fi^'^PiS 
on  the  ajctual  subject  uiatterrpftQe.y^  ■  ii;  ^i  ;•  X  uiijr  -i'll 

,:.Ip.  the  first  chapter,  of  ^the  Ij^lyoiductipn  r]Vtr.  ^x^jj^vi^nef  discwasi^ 


yariouf  t^ieories.  of  tcK^tu^jVcriticisi^^  VhUe.trQf^pff,9^^ 

sutjject  '^the  existicg.^tate  pf  tbe'Oreet  jNfxt  o^tte  ^e^  i;^ 

"After  speaking  of  the  little  attention  whicli  has  teenjp^i^'j'^^ 
i^^,  wl^^pt  *  amppg  thjei  cpiii^ypien,  of,  PcAtlejr  a^d  MU*'  he  j^ves 
a  ci^tiQO  from  Sc^plz  to. sljow  bow  ^maU  a  .part  of^the  i^ater^' 
.nave  been  'a3  yet  suflScieniJy  /vrough^.  ^^  *  Xli^  eacum  dicani|(iuod  xf 
est,  ex,  pmiutuS  qui  cplW  su^^  coSces,'jiol^  iU|  iU6xajq,drim     **** 


Jensjs,  [A],  et  Presd^si^  .[GjraulJ,  i)ta  sjxnt.  .^xc^ug^^,  .|u1;j  jyj^^ 

I  ■  ■-  -■  ■■■■  ■■■■■  w^        —  -  ■  ■ 

j4iHail»  and  not-t^  ct^rraet  It  bj.giyiog  U  a'tierfaDdoation  vVich  to  uq  EtigUsh  ,^iur 
^ight  .sound  more  like  a  .plural.  We  h^ve  knovn  such  ^rrictipru  madg  after  n 
proof  sheet  has  finally  left  the  author's  6yes ;' wlio,  in  common  irfth' others jniks  been 
astonished  at  a  peculiar  form  of  declension.  Some  who  read  this  note  will  prqbably 
understand  its  purport  and  its  reference. 


s\iftptuiK;kingiilis1{icis.'t^^  scias.'  "ThiSi  i^^tnark  of 

JSiho^'i  W^^ade-^^  aHf  ^tiaitMi-.'Scriveii^rfeabjohis,  ifl 

A,fp6t^note,  ' Tifeplienclorf *s  ieal'  haU  very  I'eceiutly  enabled  u&  t6 
aM  W  feW  iteW  to  tl^is  mfeagre  Ifeti'  '.  The  IW  appeai^s  to  be  of 
those  ^88.  the  text  of  which  ^ad  be*iti.6o  published  al  to  give  th^ 
ridings  VWth'e^fctpess:  ' '  Bdt  U*  tb6  actual  Ufet  be  'meds/re,  it  is 
rtlitiiiitarit'  that  it  ^hbuld  Uot  h^  t-feduc^d  b^oW  itfe  trtife  ditiletisions: 
mf'Schtafs'stktfete^^^  \ix  1845  ttiiits  several  items;  ind  thos^ 
SncJe!  publlAied.  by;lH6chetidorf  (to  vrtiom  critics  are  fib  deeply 
Jri^fekM^for'thfe'text  of  e)'ai'e;^^^  inore  than  a  passing 

metition  as  *  a  few  itema.^.  [  ThJs  the  text  of  Codex  Laudianus  (E 
of  .the  Acts)  was; 'j^riot^d'  lEjy  Hearne  in  1715,  aod  though  thd 
idStioii  is  tttbst  raife,  yet  it  is  accessible ;  so  that  wp  taye  it,  tdge- 
thfef  .with  'alt.  the  oth^r  published  tes^t^,  befbte  u^,  atid.  as  beingj 
bliV  owh  property,  while  w6  write.  The^  valuable  Coisljn  Fm^ 
ments  (H  JPaul)  were  published  byMontfaucon  in  this  Bihliot^cit 
CbisllnWal  '  The'Mgmbnjk  of  the  two  Wolfeubiittel  Pallmpsfests 
(I^tndQ);  Wete'^dited  by  Kiiittel.  '  The  Gj'eek  and  Thebaii 
Borgiai:j  Irjtgmeritk  of' St.  John's  gospfel  (T)  were  published  b4 
GfioFgiV  The^e  theii  yrer&five  codicefe  (to  say  nothing  of  certaifl 
^ngle  leaves),  Which  in  1843  piigbt  to  have  been  added  tq  th^ 
11^.  '  AM  now  let  us  look'  at' the  '  W  iteuig'  which  Tischendorf*d 
i^eal.  h^  s^nbfe,  added,  'l^  His  '<Konuinei;itd  Sdcra  Inedita,'  He 
pubHsl^ed  the  text  of  L.  of  the  gofepela;  the  BasiHan  ns.  of  th6 
Apc|calyt)sej'  thfi  fra^eufci  I,  N,  and  T  (which  he  -considet*  t6 
M  parts. of  the  saine  ms.)  of  tfte  gospel^;  and  tjie  *fipagiiients  0^ 
W,  i^  and  F** ; '  besides  a  few,  m\^e  leiv^s,  &c.,'  published  in  A 
Vienna  (juartei-ly  periodlcial.  Mote  recently,  also,  Tischendoff 
has  published  from  tl^e  transcripts  aiid  collations  inade  (separately) 
%;fiiipkelf  krid'  Tregell0s, '  the  Godex  ,Ctar6montainis  (DV  of  St. 
Fiiil'^'  fepistles,  the'  most  Injpottent  (jlreek'  text  whicn  ne  bafe 
edited;  '^iceffit  (5;  ^  HiUs  ^ince  Scholz  ihade  his  statement,  Tfis^- 
ch^ndorf  has  far,mpre  than,  equalled  the  list  which  Ae  then  brou^t 
firWard.^''    '      \'\  \    .     .'i  '     -. 

Y  And  befeides  thfe,'we  shbiild  remember  the  character  of  the  M6g. 

lamented 

Tiluable 

Nor  are^wef  'Always  in  uncertainty  as  td  the.  readings  of  Msi 
^hibh'^bave  bete 'merely  coUiited*;'  the  readifigs  of  the  Cddei 
Boroeli  (F  of  the  go^els)^  now  at  Utrecht,  were  published  most 
satirfaotorily  by  Yinke  and  Heringa  :  and  Mattha&i  seems  to  have 
lefft  little  (if.  anything)  undone  as  to  the.  Moscow  mss.  ;*  two  of 

"*  1*6  the  apparent  accuracy  and  completeriess.  of  MaithjeJ's  cplUtioQ^  Mr,  Scri- 
Tener  pays  a  JQSt  tribute  a  little  after. 
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which,  V  of  the  gospels  and  K  of  the  epistles,  are  documents 
written  in  uncial  letters. 

While  it  is  well  not  to  understate  what  has  been  already  doncj 
it  must  be  fully  granted  that  Mr.  Scrivener  is  quite  right  in  his 
conclusion,  that  numerically  the  mass  of  copies  has  been  examined 
with  but  little  of  real  exactitude,  and  also,  we  may  say  (a  point  on 
which  he  scarcely  touches),  that  the  accurate  examination  of  all 
the  ancient  documents  was  mostly  left  to  two  still  living  collators. 
We  may  hesitate  before  we  style  the  sentence  recentiy  quoted 
'  the  calm  and  mature  judgment  of  Professor  Scholz,'  seeing  that^ 
in  a  list  which  seems  to  possess  exactitude,  he  made  great  omis^ 
sions ;  and  thus  we  cannot '  admit  its  literal  truth/ 

The  starting  point  of  an  estimate  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
— the  published  texts  are  such  and  such ;  the  exact  collations 
which  we  have  are  such ;  and  to  this  might  be  added,  that  we 
know  that,  with  one  exception,  aU  the  uncial  documents  have  been 
collated  with  care,  independently^  and  that  such  collations  have 
been  compared  with  each  other,  and  means  have  been  used  for  re- 
examining the  points  of  difference  with  the  mss.  themselves.  And  as 
to  the  one  exception^  the  Vatican  ms.,  of  that  we  have  two  collations, 
not  as  exact  as  they  should  be,  and  also  the  result  of  Bartolocci's  par- 
tial examination ;  so  that  the  places  as  to  which  we  are  doubtful  are 
far  fewer  than  those  as  to  which  (from  the  united  testimonies)  we 
are  certain. 

An  estimate  thus  formed  would  be  very  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Scrivener :  but  still  we  are  far  from  saying  tiiat  enough  has 
been  done.  Our  points  of  difference  from  Mr.  Scrivener  are  two  : 
first,  that  his  list  is  defective  as  to  what  has  been  actually  accom* 
plished ;  and  second,  that  we  do  not  give  the  importance  that  he 
does  to  mere  numbers  of  mss.  Of  the  real  value  of  the  ancient 
copies,  as  such,  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Mr.  Scrivener's  estimate  of  what  remains  to  be  done  is  thus 
given,  in  speaking  of  Schok's  edition  of  the  Gospels : — 

'  To  the  286  Evangelia  and  57  Evangelisteria  known  before  the 
publication  of  his  edition,  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  extensive 
travels  have  added  210  Evangelia  and  121  Evangelisteria:  in  fact,  he 
has  nearly  doubled  the  list.  But  while  Dr.  Scholz  is  entitled  to  our 
gratitude  for  having  opened  to  us  so  many  veins  of  precious  ore,  it  must 
not  be  dissembled  that  he  has  in  a  great  measure  left  the  toil  <^  working 
them  to  his  successors.  Of  tlie  331  documents  he  has  discovered  in  the 
libraries  of  the  East  and  West,  he  has  collated  entire  only  11,  in  greater 
part  16,  in  a  few  places  or  cursorily  222,  while  81  are  merely  inserted 
in  his  catalogue  without  remark.  Such  a  course  surely  could  do  little 
towards  advancing  a  strict,  accurate,  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  original. 

'  But  our  knowledge  even  of  those  MSS.  which  have  been  described 
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the  oftenest,  and  inspected  the  most  repeatedly,  is  more  loose  and  unsatis** 
factory  than  would  be  imagined  prior  to  investigation.  Three  of  the 
copies  I  have  collated  for  the  present  volume  are  found  in  Griesbach's 
list  (^,y,  m)  :  how  little  he  really  knew  of  their  contents  I  sliall  have 
occasion  to  state  in  the  next  chapter.' 

To  these  mss.  we  have  already  referred ;  and  we  only  add  here, 
that  Griesbach  never  professed  to  have  collated  them  himself ;  he 
selected  from  the  citations  which  others  had  made,  and  tiius  he  is 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  not  knowing  more  than  he  did.  As  to 
the  MS.  which  Mr.  Scrivener  terms  m,  it  was  simply  refeiTed  to  as 
to  the  passage  John  vii.  53— viii.  11. 

Mr.  Scrivener  continues : — 

*  I  am  sure  that  I  may  allege  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tregelles  to  the 
same  effect,  since  he  has  been  compelled  to  examine  afresh  even  such 
principal  authorities  as  the  uncial  MSS.  £GUX,  for  his  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.*  On  the  whole,  then.  I  conceive  the 
case  to  be  simply  this:  while  every  reading  actually  cited  from  the 
mass  of  documents  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  may  be  relied  on  an 
genuine  with  tolerable  assurance,  very  seldom  will  the  readings  quoted 
amomit  to  one  in  three,  often  not  to  one  in  ten,  of  those  which  each 
copy  contains ;  the  omissions  consisting  chiefly  of  such  rare  or 
singular,  or  minute  variations,  as  best  enable  us  to  determine  the 
genius  and  value  of  the  manuscript  which  exhibits  them,  and  are 
consequently  even  more  important  to  the  critic  than  those  that  are 
given.' 

This  estimate  of  Scholz's  accuracy  is  far  too  favourable.' 
Griesbach  professed  to  be  simply  a  collector  in  general  from  what 
others  had  done  (his  own  examinations  of  mss.  are  given  in 
detail  in  his  '  Symbolae  Criticae')  :  and  he  depends,  therefore, 
almost  entirely  on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  (or  the  con- 
trary) of  those  who  have  gone  before  him ;    but  as  to  Scholz's 

•  In  referring  to  Dr.  Tregelles  and  his  labours  of  collation,  Mr.  Scrivener  is 
probably  nncooscious  of  a  local  connection  between  the  position  irhich  he  now  holds 
and  that  critic.  On  his  title-page  Mr.  S.  mentions  that  he  is  *Head  Master  of  Fal- 
mouth School/  the  place  at  which  (many  a  jear  before  Mr.  Scrivener  was  connected 
with  it)  Dr.  Tregelles  was  a  pupil. 

*  Dear  the  schoolboy  spot  j 

W<}  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot* 

It  seems,  however,  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Scrivener  derived  his  knowledge  of  Dr. 
T.'s  edition  from  his  Prospectus ;  for  he  speaks  of  £6UX  as  amongst  his  *  principal 
authorities/  which  he  hardly  could  have  done  if  he  had  seen  what  he  says  in  his 
'  Prospectus  of  a  Critical  Edition,'  &c.  (appended  to  '  The  Bookof  Kevelation  trans- 
lated from  the  ancient  Greek  Text'),  for,  p.  24,  he  says,  *B,  C,  A,  D,  Z,  are  the 
fundamental  authorities  /  and  this  is  connected  with  remarks  on  the  comparatively 
little  value  of  some  of  the  later  uncials. 

'  '  Hie  places  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  correct  previous  collations  have  been 
very  many  hundreds ;  in  all  these  cases  I  should  have  repeated  previous  mistakes 
had  I  not  lecoUated  the  MSS/>~Tbsoelle8's  ProMpeciua,  p.  22. 
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CDllations  -a«  prmtBd^  grieywmky  would  any  one  be  misled  wbo 
relied  'with  tolerable  assurance'  on  the  readings  cited  being 
^genuine ;'  his  mar^n  is  to  be- blamed,  tiot  orAj  for  the  omissions 
of  readings,  but  also  for  the  insertion  of  readings  which  are  non- 
existent in  the  mss.  cited  in  their  favour. 

Thus  Mrw  Scrivener  would  look  on  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  as  only  dawning ;  and  this,  with  his  views  on  the 
subject^  miist  be  all  the  more  discouraging;  ior  he -says  izi  the 
opening  sentence  of  hisIntroductioD,  '  The  oritidsm  of  the  te&t 
of  Holy  Scripture^  though  confessedly  inferior  in  point  of  dignity 
and  importance  to  its  right  interpretation,  yet  takes  precedence  ci 
it  in  order  of  time ;  for  how  can  we  consistently  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume,  till  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  ascertain  its  precise  w<^ds  ?'  While  there  is  a  certain 
measure  of  truth  in  this  remark,  it  goes  too  far ;  for  as  to  textual 
criticism,  we  must  amdy  the  same  principles  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  to  other  ancient  writings.  W  here  a  reading  is  supposed 
to  be  doubtftil,  we  ought  to  investigate  evidence,  and  we  ^ould 
ever  be  cautious  in  quoting  a  text  in  proof  of  any  point,  to  the 
reading  of  which  exception  could  fairly  be  taken.  But,  happily, 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  is  free  from  doubt 
as  to  the  readings ;  and  of  the  variations  existing  in  copies,  by  far 
the  larger  part  affect  the  sense  singularly  little ;  so  that  we  are 
not  called  on  to  wait  an  indefinite  time  before  we  begin  to 
interpret  Holy  Scripture.  We  read  Greek  historians  in  the 
copies  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  we  gather  information 
from  them  before  any  revision  of  the  text  has  taken  place  ;  though 
after  that  has  been  done,  we  are  able  to  do  this  with  more  exacti- 
tude. Just  so  as  to  the  New  Testament ;  we  are  not  to  put  off 
for  an  age  or  two  all  ability  to  learn  from  its  inspired  pages ; 
most  copies  give  us  the  substance  of  Divine  truth,  on  which  the 
soul  of  the  Cnristian  may  feed ;  and  the  value  which  he  has  for 
it  mai^  show  him  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  subject  of 
textual  criticism. 

Mr.  Scarivener  enters  into  an  inquiry  why  so  little  has  been  done 
since  the  publication  of  Wetstein  s  Greek  Testament,  in  the  way 
of  exact  collation.  He  attributes  it  in  measure  to  a  ^premature 
devotion  to  theories  of  recensions.'  This  remark  has  especial 
reference  to  the  system  propounded  by  Griesbaeh.  But  did  that 
system  have  any  such  effect  ?  Within  few  years  aftef  that  critic 
stated  his  principles,  how  much  was  accomplished  by  Birch  and 
Matthfi&i, — the  former  of  whom  seems  to  have  valued  Griesbach's 
researches,  while  the  latter  in  every  way  cast  contempt  upon 
them.  But  collate  they  did;  and  there  were  more  mss.  exa- 
mined with  some  accuracy  within  a  dozen  years  or  so,  than  have 
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ctfer  ibdon  (CoUatodau  the  same  .Qpaoe  of  time  until  xwe^eoine  to 
fpodera  Aay^\  .       , 

'.  TheneeaH  be  no  doubt  Ibat  Griesbadi's  labouraexemiasd  an 
imppFtaat  influence  oucritieism.  Manjr  who  hear  th4t  bis  ^«tem 
of  recensions  has  been  thoroiigbly  demolished^,  oast,  aside  all 
reference  to  his  labours^  as  bdng  rum  unworthy  of !  attention. 
Thift  i&  .most  ignoranjt  and  ra^.  i>  i^«  ^11  -remain  fobcU^  eveti 
though  they. have  boen  wroutgly  aeoounisd  £orM'  AstronoHUiaal 
«;^b0enration8:by  a  Ptolemaeau  might  bel  good  and  useful,  and  as 
audi  be  faigUy  F^dued  by  one  wba  knows  .the  truth  of  the  Co^<- 
nieaa  system.-  Eacts  iui-cbymistxy  stand  good,. eren. though  the 
first  obaeryera  of  those  £M5ts  explained  them  on  systems,  now  obso^ 
late  and'  exploded.  We  jaust  thus  distinguish-  between  the /aote 
to  which  Griesbaeh  ga<^e  a  prominence,  and  the  the&pies  ulsik^i  he 
deduced iT<»a  them.  .'   i.         »     .  .1^ 

A  >  centdry  ago  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament;  appeared^i  in 
which  be  -cast  discredit  on  all  the  most  ancient  Greek  documentB, 
febarging  /  them  .with  haying  been  altered  to  suit.  &e  iLatin  version. 
It>  is. marvellous  how  this  wide-epnead  charge  was  <smdited  fay  men 
of  leaynJBg  .for  one  moment.  Still  it  was  believed ;  and  good 
service  was  .done  by  Semler.  and  Griesbaeh  iui  discandu^  such  a 
ootion.  for  if  this  theory  had  been  true^.k  would. condemn  all 
the  ancient  documents— mss.  versions  and  early. citatioQe—^which 
<accord  with  the  Latin  in  •  places  (whether  many  or  few)  in  which 
Uie  Latin  dijBPers  from  the  later  iiss.  How  oould  it.be  supposed 
that  in  some  age  (anterior  to  the  times  of  Iren»us  and.  Qrigisn;) 
there  were  L9.tins  to  be  found  who  could  interpolate  Greek  ifss., 
and  also  then,  or  at  some  later  tune^  could  <do.the  .same  with 
•versions  used  by.  various  and  dispereed  nations  ?  - 
.  The  fact  is,  that  before  Wetstein's  labouns  the>  diffidrenoe 
between  the  character  of  certam  ancient  documents  ,  and  tbe 
jDCK>dern  copies  was  felt  and  perceived^.  Bengel  drewnuich  atten^- 
tion  to  this  fact,  and  before  nim  Beqtley  bad  used  it  as  the  basis 
of  a  critical  theory ;  indeed,  Wetstein,  thirty  years  be&re  he  pub- 
lished his  Greek  Testament,  ha|d  belonged  to  the  critical .  sdbool 
jof  thoee  who  most  Mghly  valued  theMss.  which  be  afterwards 
condemned  as  ^Latinising/     It  is  not  difficultto.see  e^^  Wet- 

'  We  beliere  that  in  this  tountry  but  tittle  wps'doiie  in  the  ^a^  of  eollatioA, 
partly  from  the  time  and  labour  needed,  and  partly  fron  the  »pa>thy  a^  to.3iblical 
subjects  in  general.  We  say  deliberately  that  this»  apathy  has  been  the  source  of 
vast  evil ;  for  it  has  led  the  way  to  that  exceeding  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many 
who  would  uphold  evangelical  truth ;  an  ignorance  which  in  ^t  causes  the  disso- 
ciation of  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  pf  the  church  from  x\»  grace  and  s{v- 
rituality.  The  confined  view  taken  by  many  orthodox  Christians  i>  now  working 
extensive  harm.  This  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  superficially 
with  important  questions. 
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fitne^v.^mkr  led  fluls  )fb>.am)lldyateI^S'QitriierIiprineip}e^ 
IHe^'istt^lyf  didilffifllall  .nnli^BfiHigel  was)^iBg^>tt|»}^  sotpoar 

sdss^di f  fwiijct  \&&ids^  (idiial) rrtfae > hbboHni  oS\  Ahatt < pkms  ^d  twan^ 
teJiaiigf  sofaolar,;«rei«nnFrohgli}r'da«6£ed^^ 

iDejrlDiiisbed.fflgaiii£t)rtiie  ia)u^^  (whicbrihe<.lpnzed:fthe;  smAt 
Uighirjrl  '^Thei idaAjr  rccmiuettiOQ  alfio^df  Wciisteiiii  ivjUb •  Befaifleyv i^i^d 
tmtmaDiie?  ibiMU^h^jt  leFius('T>i«Jk^i(of]^'«eeiii>t6  beif e  vljenfdied  fe 
<Kifafirm(hHi[iiih>JBis:eltsL^ge'o£rsetitliheQtSk-![i'U![r(.  .' ) '  .^i  '|u  <,nr.-  ^r 

7[rfFbmuGneri)iDoh'a'<tiJti6ftl\'UboiiL  liiD^'iwIieTtMtiiif 

sQtoBt  iiaQoieiitM  fdacaponiliri  ttMn  'kiuywur'^^ird  /.'umleryaki^,n*rwbeii 
.tio^  '(Sl^dieK i£phiiau^im'«(£))rwfttsirdefiBeft  d£>1^89v€»ti0aIiiweA^fe tbdi 

%faeMaiibieELt)(aiilhQrilteB((wa^  ddeined^^nwiorfhy  «f''a»  Ti(£c^ui«>ein<r 

tuiiaroi/  d'*/^- j-it  vlTifit  fit-,  ^i  il      .'t'c;-,  ■  /■        •  r«.    .  ;f  ^;,  tt^m 

^roteslediV*"  ^H«  eaanuned  4be  £leript(ate')ieilatatoS)'|pimdi^'inr-tfale 
writings  of  Origen,  and  showed  that  they  wesent  a  general  agtee^ 
ifi0Jt^''t¥ith>tiie^RM)qt  jaiidien|brdok:»ine9i(i$.  i  .Tberef/>ms>kiK>^m<td  be 
k)  mAifcod  'diffesoeiice^i  od^tni^'bii^Jliiind^  tbeibwcien  ,tbe/<texjtt4('i(ihe 
rtGdclex)>Bte8k^>  smd^^tbeNLatinitYeiKiQgB^ladDd  fthai>'io£Mth«i'ff<2bd€tl 
£}[lhD^ei9i^fBii&fotber»!o^ithi^  sjaneJsiifd,  .wilbrtiiid  ]M|^pbiti6>vet(t 
siuB, 'iSct^oi^fthe  otberr;iiaxMl'thi;rdAff»veiie0  iwta^.liipLad^rithi^^lteifivQf 
«W  d!.4na>thedi5r.«tf.Te<««itoa..,  The  /*««  ,e«rtip^,tl*,a4iuc) 
^uioUgbrtb&'fayp^thfisi^iJbyii^bicb  rhfii  ato6Hoted//f6;R  ibftt/l fa<^t  li 
known  to.M.igroimdl^sd)  'A  {>ump  (ife^raiiil3:1iator,'(altholigb*tbe 
'kodelint^wiUckrOes^Qaxteiak  esqoMued^&at  /df^  haatibeennutMrly 

tiMe^blnk  iwiJi^v  ^derod  J»y;'hi9isyateiBi  oi^v^oeDsiobs  >  ho^  folWvibg 
Jbitoitot>ainthority^flif^brdiffi]i{g4ori^«4^  •    '     A  l>>M'f     r>/ 

-HoWilinn'&iRfyonB  liftev  Giiesliaob  lendfea^tivared  toif(i]^pi.t^rtfai» 
character  of  tne  most  ancient  mss.,  and  to  snow  their  tiw^^iUfiirftie) 
fJ^i^?WS«tef^fiF/?>.9oH3jl!e4,f?if,/?a^  to  liglf.t  (wWcb  mflrv^jou^^/con- 
^^?»fc(^frhw.judg»lwt^/M ArCpJiatiw.<Qi. tW!  .■  Cp4iBx,iyatiqauu^.,|Wj^ 
p¥k^sh^- ferhthe^  flrsttime^iftoid'  it  w^a  remftrk^ble  to  fijc^.that  ,U 
kbooidedi  so  knueh  (witb  4lbe  ,ohAracterintics.of  .t^  olaflB  ioSma^^ 
«iiincb-'6fie8bacU' 'had  styled  Alex)EuMriasi';  rof  thie  rooMmoT&'Us 


a'te^'juat  M-m  ^lii^  bhdr^tt^r; 

"^e  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  histoiy  of  the  systems  of 
Ipcensi'oBs 'th^t  iiave"  b'eeri  propds^d  in 'aiiy  detail  i  M^'h^e 
almady  shoMna  that  iieglect  cdf  the  oollation  of  ms.  did  noi  arise 
ftKSTA  such  theories  being  propounded,  and  we  wish  to  give  equal 
prominence  to  the  fact,  mat  the  relationships  of  certain  mss.  with 
each  other,  or  with  certain  .ye^)on3»  and  the  general  characster  of 
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titigiquotsitionsr  In:  certain  wi^ra^  ranain  imaffeeted  by  die  aargnt 
mente  which  i'd&sproiEef  i^eoengion  :Byiteins.  The  great  defiect  dF 
Griesbaidi's 'Bvsteiti  wate  his  endeaTOur  so  to  ci<w»t/y  what  he 
terineld'Hi*  Aiexandmn  hnd  Western  d^JCuinentB,  afi  to  present 
theffift  ai^  distinct  familieB  i  m  appropriating  Hiie  citation^  of  Origeol 
io'the".  Ale^tidrian  family  he  was  wrongv  and  this  he  hiinself 
fiboveid  in  th^  kst  work  that  ibe  lived  to  piiblish  (the  secodd 
volume  of  his  '  Commentarius  Cfitieus,'  1811) ;  a&id  his  own*  dia*- 
pr6of^hi8JeiLrlier  theory  has  fomished  later  writans  (coHuddnly 
witfaottt.  a^iif  aokniAnrledgment)  with  their  primary  apgumaflj|& 
Hii  dikporoofy  howler,  (»  this  pointy  is  iio  refiitaliion  of  thb  fati. 
tihal;  deroainmo^t  ancient' mss/  are  odnfirmed  by  the.  general  (^d> 
raicte^  ol^  earlier  ditadbns,  and  by  themost  genuine  and  incon 
nipt  of  the  ancient  versions.  It  is  an  utterly  mistaken  view  fbl* 
dny^tio  take  wht^istrppose  that  th^re  are  no  sum  knofwn  facts ;  /and 
tb^se'febts  are  llietme  basis  on  which  wemay  rest  the  imeienf 

ThUBr'it'  Is  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  textual 
ci^itidsrfi  now  Is,  whetlier  \ire  shall  defer  the  most  to  the  number  of 
the  ^tnes^ed  f6v  a  reading,  or  the  importance  of  those  whi(feh 
attest  it;';  Mr.  Scrivener  does  not  hesitate  in  adhering  to  thfe 
humerical  prkmple,  in  his  estimate  of  testimony ;  and^  as  he  says 
(pi  kxiiij)  ^ntne-^tendis  at  least^of  omr  materials  are  noiosi  imper^ 
fectl>y'-  kb«^n^'  wb  4,w  left  in  a  <&tate  of  almost  hopel^S'pdrple^ty 
a^itoi whettier  w^^^aJAever  arrive  at  alny  definite TeBuhd.  ^ 

^-  H6■usi^^>(p:'xv.)  the  l^assa^^  Matt^  xii^.  17,  sAtaM  iUustratitin>of 
hii^^own^vieWs^  aivd  his  condemnation  of  those  of  Grieebaoh  and 
othersl.  'We  shall  cite  his  argument  from  his  '  ISupj^ement  to:tli* 
Authorized  English  Version/  becausfe  iiis  views  are  there  stated 
iftidre'ftilly  and  completely  thrin  in  the*  work  now  under  oittrcon- 
gideiratiiwi^  *        /    • 

'^Matt.  xix.  VJ.'  Grrie^bach  and  Lach'tif^nn  here  admit  into  \!he  text 
afe  imflortant  variation,'  which,  both  from  its  exti^rit  and  d)Viou»  beari. 
Ih^i  kiAiitiol  h'rfvie  oHgihftted  in  accidental  causes.  Instead  of  rl  fit  Xiy^it 
orytfOcfe;  -oiiitk  aya^c,  d  fkrudt  ^  OitAg,  "WJayeal lest  thou  me. good.? 
^r0vt>  none X  good:  but  one)  IfAatw  .God,"  they  read)  n  pe  epdtTdtk^f'i 
niv/aya6dv;!<Ic  ea^tv  6  &ya^«lc,  "Why  askest  tbuw  m<9,  concevping 
wfeatiis/gopdPtllis  who  is, good  is-On^."  1  fear  it  is  but  tooevidenjt 
that  this  text  was  mangled  by  some  over-zealous  scribe,  >vho  was  dia- 

^n — .ffi    .^    •    ■■    ^ = : ■' — — ^ 

.  h  In  aiw  of  th^- citations  whiph  we  make  frojp^  Mr.  Scrivener's  earlier  work,  we 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  hot  now  hold  him  responsible  fbr 
any  feentiinents  expressed  in  it  whieh  he  may  sihce  hAve  repudialedw  Eiglit  yeart 
^^tqojte  long  eaiougb'  to<  wouk  'many  changes  of  opinion.  We  are  not,  howey(B{V 
(iware  o/.any  alteration  in  Mr.  S.*s  judgment  on  critical  points,  except  that  in  his 
volume  in  1845  he  seems  to  have  believed  in  a  tolerably  uniform  Byzantiue/amz^y 
of  MSS.  i  a  notion  wMch  experieiiee  has  dispefledi  •- •  , 
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pleased  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Son's  inferiorify,  wMch  seemed  to  be 
implied  in  it ;  and  who  did  not  perceive  that  His  subordination  to  t^ 
Father  in  the  economy  of  grace,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  H»  equality 
in  respect  to  the  Divine  Mature  and  Essence.  The  received  text  is 
Sound  in  Mark  x.  18;  Luke  xviii.'l&^  with  no  variety  in  the  manu-^ 
scripts  worthy  of  notice ;  and  even  in  this  'place  Griesb^^h's  readiiig  \a 
contained  only  in  ^five  copies  (BDL.  1.  22)  and  partially  in  a  six^b 
(MatthsBi's  x).  Now  aU  these  documents  (except,  perhaps,  one) 
being  Alexandrine,  and  B  alone  being  of  first-rate  importance,  every 
rule  of  sober  criticism  calls  for  the  rejection  of  Griesbach's  correciion, 
especially  since  it  is  clear  in  what  sources  of  mistaken  feeling  it  took 
its  rise.  It  is  supported,  however,  by  the  Italic,  Vdlg.,  and  the 
Coptic  versions  (with  the  slight  addition  of  Deus),  and  in  pert  by  the 
Sahidic,  jEthiopic,  and  one  or  tWo-t)f  less- weight.  ^8yr.  agrees  with 
the  ^'  Textos  Heceptus,*'  but  the  language  of  Origen  (Tom.-iii.  p.  664) 
may  show  at  how  early  a  period  Griesbaoh's  variation  had  become 
current:  6  /xev  oJv  MarSarof  ats  we^l  ayct^ov  6§yov  \^(urin^ivTos  r^iv 
iranvipos  €v  to/  ri  oLyxQov  voiv^cj ;  o  Se  Ma^NOf  xa\  AouKar  ^a9i  tov 
aciiTTiqx  BipifiKevsLi,  Tt  fAS  XsyBtf  dyaQot ;  o^dsU  dyaQog  si  txm  sir  o  AaM' 
The  process  whereby  Griesbach  and  Lachmann  persuaded  tiiemselvee 
of  the  genuineness  of  their  new  text,  is  visible  enough.  The  Qodices 
B  D,  the  Italic,  Origen,  and  the  Vulgate,  constitute  a  clear  majority 
of  the  authorities  admitted  by  the  latter.  The  former  conceiving  that 
the  joint  evidence  of  Codices  B  L,  1,  Origen,  the  Sahidic,  and  Coptic, 
is  decisive  of  the  testimony  of  his  Egyptian  family ;  while  the  Codex 
D,  the  Italic,  and  Vulgate,  represent  that  of  the  Western  recension ; 
infers  that  their  joint  influence  will  more  than  counterbalance  Syr., 
Chrysostom,  and  the  whole  mass  of  corrupt  Byzantine  documents  of 
every  kind :  although  numerically  they  t^xceed,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ninety  to  one,  the  vouchers  for  both  his  other  daiitses  united. 
Thus  it  is  only  by  denying  the  premises  assumed  by  these  critics,  that 
we  can  avoid  subscribing  to  their  perilous  conclusions.' 

On  this  passage  we  willingly  join  issue  with  Mr.  Scrivener,  and 
we  do  it  all  the  more  cheerfiilly  because  we  know  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  question,  not  with  some  sciolist  who  thinks  that  he 
shows  his  acuteness  in  argument,  but  with  a  scholar  who  maintains 
his  views  honestly  and  straightforwardly,  and  who  so  writes  that  we 
know  exactly  what  he  means,  whether  we  affree  with  him  or  not. 

But  we  shall  not  only  join  issue  as  to  the  reading  of  this  oiie 
passage,  but  we  shall  use  it  as  an  argument  against  the  authority 
of  the  mass  of  the  later  mss.,  and  in  favour  of  the  few  that  are 
very  ancient.  We  must  previously  restate  the  evidence,  first, 
because  the  vouchers  for  the  different  readings  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  sentence  are  not  precisely  the  same ;  and,  secondly,  becawsiB 
some  additions  may  be  made  to  those  stated  by  Mr.  Scnvener. 

1.  Ti  u,i  Xsyeis  ayaflov ;  this  is  supported  by  the  greater  number 
of  MSS.,  and  by  the  Peshito,  and  the  text  of  the  Harclean  Syriac, 
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'^ebaic  {aliaa  Sahidic)  versions  (the  latter  as  found  iu 
igments) ;  also  by  the  Codex  Brixianus,  one  of  the 
'shedr  by  BlanchinL 

^I  row  dyaQfkv ;  BDL  1,  22,  Matthaei's  x^  in  addi-- 

admg;  the  Vulgate,  aU  th^  M  Lrttin  copiea 

He  Sywac  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Cur&^ 

iac  (this  Lectiouary  does  read  thus— the 

amitied  by  Adler);  the  margin  of  the 

nhitic  {alioB  Coptic) ;  the  Armenian 


% 


» 


^  ^./)  elf.     So  most  Mss.,  three  copies  of  the 

*  .xLO  and  Efcurdean  Syriac,  and  the  Thebaic. 

,(x,^Qi^  BDL,  1,  22,  the  JLatin  Yulg.,  the  oldest  and 

.  of  the  oH  Latin,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  the  Jem* 

t^yriae  Lectionary^  the  Memphitic,  the  Armenian,  and  the 

.^chiopic. 

6  dftof  is  then  added  by  most  mss.  ;  by  the  Vulg.,  and  most 

copies  of  the  M  Latin ;  the  Curetonian,  Peshito,  and  Harclean 

Syriac ;  the  Memphitic  and  the  Thebaic ;  while  it  is  not  inserted 

in  BDL,  1,  22,  the  Latin  Codices  Yercellensis  and  Sangerma^ 

nensis  1,  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  the  Armenian,  and  the  iEliiiopic. 

We  do  not  uphold  Griesbach's  recensions,  nor  do  we  now  discuss 
Lachmann's  principles;  but  here  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
reading  of  the  text  older  than  the  time  of  Origen,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  reading  of  a  different  complexion.  It  is  in  vain  to  speak 
of  the  text  having  been  mangled  by  an  over-zealous  scribe,  unless 
proof  presumptive  at  least  is  given ;  for  if  there  were  an  alteration 
£rom  desi^,  it  must  have  become  diflused  in  some  marvellous 
manner ;  for  the  reading  menticMied  by  Orieen  is  that  not  only  in 
its  essential  features  of  the  Vulgate,  but  of  the  M  Latin  version 
in  all  copies  except  the  recast  Cod.  Brixianus,  and  of  all  the 
ancient  versions  except  the  Peshito  and  Harclean  Syriac,  and  the 
Thebaic  (as  found  in  the  Oxford  fragments) ;  this  reading  must 
thus  have  been  difiused  widely  in  all  the  regions  of  early  Chris- 
tianity. Mr.  Scrivener  does  indeed  (p.  xv.)  express  surprise  that 
Griesoach  '  infers  that  the  joint  influence '  of  the  mss.  and  ver- 
sions which  support  this  wide-spread  reading  'will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  venerable  Peshito  Syriax;,^  and  the  whole  mass 
of  Byzantine  documents  of  eveiy  kind ;'  we  should  have  thought 
that  no  such  importance  could  have  attached  to  the  Peshito  Syriac 

—        ■»—■■         ■  II         ■  ■' ■    — -  ^■^     ■■    ■  ■  -^M  -I  ■»■■  —  II  ■■II—  ■■  ■  ^  -  —     ^  ,  ■_■_.,  -    —  ■  I  ,  ■» 

*  But  Mr.  Scrivener  sometimes  gives  but  little  weight  to  the  Peshito  Syriac. 
Thus  OD  Matt.  ix.  13,  in  his  note  on  ^Is  ft.erdtfotay,  which  is  not  known  as  part  of 
the  text  by  the  ancient  witnesses,  he  remarks,  *  The  accordance  of  the  Peshito  with 
the  Vulgate  and  earlier  Latin  versions  I  have  before  noticed  as  a  little  suspicious.' 
Thus  the  evidence  of  the  Peshito,  when  confirmed  by  other  versions  of  great  age 
and  excellent  character,  is  valued  lest  than  if  it  stood  aK>ne. 
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^'tb  ototMHeigh'  tlie  counter  testitnmiljr  of  »  .utetny  •cther'H^en^oii*? 
now,  however,  we  may  put  in  the  opposite  scale  the  CuF^tbrnem 
Striae,  a  version  fas'  ittore  worthy  of  thfe  •epithet^  df>t*veiieraile' 
^tfthAt  "which  te'  c3ftllM'  the'P€tehi«o;  afi(i'wbi^(tts»«%ht'hi;tef 
bei^n^^^spect^d)  accords  with  the  •oth^er  mxMt  bnck!ikt>ii»k]ie^»  in 
ApfebWirig  thfe  wide-spread  'rettdiog"."  Whbthew'i^'bvcfty'fnrie'®! 
dbbei*  crititista  *  will  re^uif e  '^us  to  disWnrd  tliis'  'attbsted » reading 
Altigt,  we  Suppose,  depend  i»n  What  Wfe  d^iisider  snob  ruled  twib^; 
might  wfe  not  well  ash  for  Aome  pr&of  that  the  other  reading 
existed  in  the  time  of  Origen  in  copies  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  ? 
•'Arid  ds  to  the  source  of  the  reading  found  in  tfcfe  maa&o/ m4s^ 
fleed  we  fifeel  any  difficulty 'm  Beeklna  it  out?  i  For  it  ia'thatiwliioh 
is  found  in  the  two  6ther  synoptibalGospeisj'  and  *very  ^one^whd 
kdiows  MSs.  minutely  liius^  be  amdre  how  hdbUuaUy  oepyisto  inl^rt^d 
h^'one(  Gospel  the*  re^ngs  Of  anK^het^,  ^'a6>Wibi^^g^'tfaeiii  ^p^i*^ 
haps  unconsciously)  into  closer  verbal  agreement.  We"  do  ni&t 
kitow  of  a  single  m8«  or  versiooi  that  /haa  noti^wffered  jsaa^^,  or  leas 
in! 'th>&  manner;.'^  yre  have  to  make > the  Eome  complaioib.  a«.  was 
pade  by  Jerome  well  nigh  fifteen  hundred  yeaars  ago^  la  a,  ^case 
like  this,  when»  we  have  the  direct  testimoDy'of  Origen  confirmed 
by  good  M&',  aiad  u{^ld  by  versions  widely  difiused,Hwe  caiuiol 
hesitate  to  maintain  the  authority  of  that  reading  whidi  is  not 
exactly  the  siame  as  that  of  Mark  and  Luke.  How  nattmiU^ 
Copyists  sought  verbal  conformity  may  be  seen  in  thisp4ssage?';  foir 
C  o3,  and  some  other  hss,  which  commonly  exhibit  the  simeda'S^ 
oif  text  as  BL,  &c.,  here  accord  with  the  later  m$s.  in  giving  -th^ 
Reading  rjghtly  found  in  Mark  and  Luke.  »     ' 

Mr.  Scnyeua:  Is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  readxxjg'^  of  BDL 
f  cannot  have  originated  in  accidental  causes ;'  the  rival  reading 
|Hay,  bowever,  have  so  originated,  and  the  notion  that  it  did  sb  is 
otle  of  the  highest  probability.  Indeed  if  a  designed  ^terhtion 
fo;^  doctrinal  purposes  had  taken  place  in  Matttew,  how  cbtilii 
Mark  and  Luke  escape  from  a  similar  injury?  '  •  '^ 

'  But  the  mass  of  the  mss.,  *  in  the  proportion  of  aibotit  ninety  ttt 
oiie,'  oppose  what  we  have  proved  to  be  the  ancient  and'Airide* 
.itoread  reading  of  this  passage :  what  does  this  teach  ?  Why,  thtit 
the  tnass  of  recent  documents  possess  no  determining 'voice*  in  a 
qU^tJon  as  to  what  we  should  receive  as  genuine'  readings.  Wi 
Sre  able  to  to^ke  the  few  documents  whose  evidence  is  phot^  to  bi 
frustworthy,  and  saiely  discard  froin  present  considteratito '  thfe 

/^  Some  people  rest  much  oa  some  one  incoirect  reading  of  a  MS^  and  tb^n 
express  a  great  deal  of  wonder  that  such  a  MS.  could  be  highly  valued  by  critics. 
We  can  weU  leave  the  exposure  of  such  excessive  ignorance  as  this  to  be  dealt 
ifyith  by  one  who  Hnows  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  Mr.  Scrivener.  This  ignorance  is 
Just  as  great  as  that  would  be  of  a  man  who  thought  that  all  copyists  add  'eoU^ 
positors  ought  to  be  infallible.  ' 


<iayiilie.'i}i' >  'uil   'ilLr-   ',Ti--'.':i"   ■iijj    iii    l''ii   ,'';rii  '■!>     I-./-,;/  Ill     icii; 

■  ■Mm-tAQ'  rn»i  aeKiftpytiiiBg..'  pSfUwa-'iijOf  ti^  n(«»^clMsipne'nto 

m  w*di.*safoJ«»fof  *wiiie«<wi-oonn*ct(fls  oW(ig«ftHj!M9«-.iWitl>!>iwi 
fcna^'  pMti  of-  tl*e.ithMf4'^ntiur^iof  ,9u».e?(fcj....W«r  shflwld  fe^, ti^A 
weidiA-flitle»dipiit,tJ)ip  jtast-rfif  .tJieiJSJ"eWir|;e*t4tPBnt,ini^ril.  if hW© 
ad^)todvtheiafttbont^)«f.*e'0)a«j1^ittae4Mwi^i(ii.wfliiW^ 

afctea^,..-  '.' "  .r.^'-A'  .}'  U,  ^M,].-.,  „i  n-,.,nu  i^,  .,„(;i  ;„li  ,ii  i,-,i-,/., 

SorifeeOBiridee^tWii  pfimaryr  giiHMipleii*fjtefitiwJ.  Qwt^oiw*,  ,i?egtft^ 

BV^a  w  faia  ''iiup^eniaat  tfti^M\titli)Mif»(J.\9ri4toh.ij  toUyi*»9r 
famaitbiB At>imont  rii     j_     i       ,i   \      \,        j         n  i    i     nui       i 
^  itlittbew  !*vi  8  '<©ntobtcb,i'Vlit(!#  iftttd  Lftohin»Hn>tettTOefn>m  tfc(( 
tA9c«  asiB[MiiitM|9"the  mu^s  irfyl^ii  Ui^    '  dmi'etii' irigh  untuimev' Knd 

VO  ifo/iiJTi  trtJ*fiv,  W*i^ 'i«tth(  thbirmSJiltkl-aiidt'  'Thay  ah  \taiikmg 
in  <6yh   V»lf^  itHel  iTaltc,  i.^Ui>]n4   aiti  AttmMfiwi  iVdTsiom , ' J^ 

()ng«n,   C'hrt»os(jom    ami  ip\enil  nth'  i  I  itIk  i  1  ms    unul  1  form  d 

Strong  rtama  fyi  questiomng  tlmr  luihi  itiu  ii\  mi  k  ilitv  imt  timnJ  m| 
all  exiKliii^  W^uourtj)!  I  e)tOfi>\  Ju f  (liUl  i6  1-4),  uli  ut  \4li]c)i  art) 
decidwllj  ji.lt;s3flclr(aii  ^^l^  ninuiuu^  tkn  uti^Lt  it  tlit  nr  L»m 
on  a  poiut  of  ^liis  kind,  atid  tlit  j>     >/ i!i/i/  i]  u  <\      li  piti  d  vm  I    ainj 

UsLrti^l  fniTij  tht  jvv    i^i  1  ^i  I         ) II     lulJe 

to  nra  the  lei'liii-  .o.itjiiu  I   i  il i.iu 

scm>t-'»t  f^ei\    ue     ...lof  t>,ii  ,,    ,   <!.,     o 

Vitl|<)ut  UiisLttliii,  till  fir  t  [ini    11  '        1^1  III 

^  Then,  li  go,  ffiose  fir^t  pnni-ijilts  mu-t  be  tlj.it  iiutubcn  iwid 
pumbeps  only  shall  proit  .i  poijit  for  btTt;  "*-  lia-vi  vt,rhi(iin>  4ii4 
fathers  rcjettmg  ctrtaio  Morda,  aiid  thia  fatnucinj  1 1 mfirniLd  h>  ^ 
lew  good  MS  wlt^les^se^J  but  btdiusL  wjidiv  Sfi  t^  p^  caff  pe 
prt>d|U(jed  fill  the  other  itidc,  tht  united  ai^^'ent  t^t«iu^fjy  niusjj(we 
atp  told)  be  rqected,  although  it  la  adputjed  that  this  flo^  of  ■^rt^ 
peeees  ma^  poasibly  testif)  to  whit  they  ^^ot  frwm  I  aj  ih.  ■'Wd  not 
^rom  fet  Matthi,»  tpi  ■jiould  wiy  that,|y(i  yvejj  tiut  priiiu]Ji  ^f 
tfUiitual  cnticibin,  the  wurdo  inu^t  be  i^egaid^d  i*-  •J"  dinphhi  itioj) 
l>on;p*ed  tW>ro  the  prophet  Thia  ^(iturally  LXpJdins  tliLir  lutro- 
4neti9Et,  and  whtn  yuce  ttii;j  had  gained  a  foutLjug  m  tju,  te^t,  j^ 
la  certain  that  tbey  would  be  multiplied  b\  trOpjibtsi,  H')u>uliiuntt 
kSta^s prtfttrEA  to  malt  jxissayes  aip.dl  iSid  f'lmpkte  ag p'issible 

"  Thii  mention  of  both  familiis  la  a  int)dit  oi  speech  wh(di  Mr  S^'l'l^an^ 
lii)|i*rqulL)  aoulioolB^dflSL,!!^  1(13  1)1  ftccoplauf^  jrj(l^  Ihf  ^at^m  uf  ^■^enaipiw 
ofthe  late  Prof  Sthotz  f  ,  , 


'4M  Cdhiim  ef  the  Qmpeh,  [itif^ 

To  the  evidenee  fin*  the  readniglo  wUcfa  Mi:4  Scrivener  objedte^ 
as  stated  above,  some  iteniB  must  be  added,  for  An^  Memphife 
f  ernon,  as  well  as  the  Cuietoniau  Syiiae^  agiee  wilh  Ae  othnr 
ancient  translations ;  so  that  (as  the  Thebaic  is  here  defective) 
the  whole  of  the  mcMre  aocieQi  yentans  give  «ne  aoeorduii«^  tesfi- 
motiY,  which  Mr«  Seriyeoer  ri^edA,  thinking'thai  if  be  were  not  to 
do  tnis,  he.  would  unsettle  the  first  prindj^ef  BiUkad-ariticnfli^ 
We  should  not  wiah  to  adopt  piuiei]^  whidiisd  to  such  oobcIii- 
sions.  It  is  right  to  add  ine  Latia  Codex  Brisxams  ^few  cootBra 
the  words,  which  is  just  .what  we  should  expect  Inun  the  diafacter 
of  the  MS.  as  giving  a  nranodelled  Teraiisn.'^  ....  t 

We  come  again  to  just  the  samecondilsion'abbefinisv  tfwi-ifad'' 
Msa  which  are  entitled  to  a  pnmaityr  rank  aa  witnesses  are  the*  few 
and  not  the  many  \  the  few  whose  diaia^ter  is  weU  attested -a»ft 
confirmed*  •  .  •  ^   .    -     h  --i;..: 

Mr.  Scrivener  (although  he  sometimes  speaks'  in  sadi  tenna  (tf 
the  Peshito  Syriac)  is  not  disposed,  to  raiss.  die  eridenoe  of/ vjsrw 
sions  very  high,  as  we  have  just  seen:  the  foUowing'Sote  alsa 
shows  it : — 

Matt.  XX.  22.  '  Griesbach  and  Lachmann  remove  fi'om  ihe  teit  kxi 
TO  j8airTj(T/xflf,  8  hfoj  SaTTil^fjioci  pSL*jrrtfjQ^v<tt,  and  thfe  correspondrag 
clause  in  the  next  verse.  Their  rtWeagre  a»ay  of  witnesses  is  of*  the 
usual  character;  six  decidedly  Egyptian,**  mssI  in  r.  22,  (BDLZ.  1. 
22)  see  note  on  chap,  xix*  17.)  Origen  and  Epifihani-iis  amongst  the 
Greeks ;  the  Sahidic,  Coptic,  JBthiopic,  Italid,  .Mid  Vulg*}  with  their 
faithful  attendants  the  Latin  Fathers.  But  even  if  wo  <  grant  that  the. 
Latin  and  other  versions  are  mor^  «trustw(urthy  in  their  ^^missions  than 
in  their  additions  to  the  text ;  or  concede  to  Or^en  the jpossibiiitj/  that 
the  disputed  words  properly  belong  only  to  Marji  (cl^,  x.  pS,  39) ;  still 
it  is  extravagant  to  claim  for  trai^slations  so  high  authority,  that  tbe^y 
nhould  be  hdd  competent  to  overthrow  the  positive  testimony  of-MS^  of 
the  original.' 

]f  ancient  and  independent  versions  agree  in  not  presenting  a 
certain  clause  or  expression^  then^  on  all  true  principles^  of  textual 
criticism,  such  omitted  words  are  mspteicics ;  but  If  the  most 
ancient  Mss.  agree  with  the  versions  in  their  rejection,,  then  the 
case  is  greatly  strengthened ;  and  this  is. all  the  more  Gonfinned  if 
early  citations  aeconi.  The  case  would  be  more  cort^ctly  stated 
if  it  were  claimed  that  the  united  testimony  of  versions,  ffithers, 
and  the  oldest  mss.  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  mass  of 


"  We  xnayalso  add,  cm  the  other  side,  that  Cod«x  1  in  part  agre^  with  ttt 
reading  of  fiDL ;  it  transposes  iyyiCti  /m>i,  and  rejects  the  other  words  maitioBid 
above. 

"*  What  if  the  MS?,  be  Et^yptian,  the  LtUin  versions  are  not;  and  therefore  the 
land  of  the  MSS.,  even  if  it  be  ]Rgypt,  pvov^  nothing  against  them. 
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modenicapieB^'^f  aiSd^'fiurtbery'tbAtthe^c^  of  the  few  ancient 

that^mryndrmmstanee)  asto  ifiake  iheiip  jg^n^np^l  eridenee  ihe  mofre 

-Tbaa'-'we  •  may  indeed  aee-  that  every  investigation,  eten  though 
intended^ '  like  tho^  jof  Mr.  S<5riVener,  to  cast"  diraredit  on  'the 
andfent'iHSS;  a^  witftesseg,  telk'  cln  the'opp<!«tte  ^e,  and  shb^rs 
hew^  needfiil  it  is  to  trust  to  aneiefntt^sititnony  if  we  would  reall^ ' 
use  the  ancient  text,  stich  as  ^as  current  asaongst  the  -Christians 
o£  the  first  tbtoee  cehtliries  after  the  Nefw  Tefet^upient  wias  written. 

This  recurrence  to  the  ani^enft  msb.  is  strenuously  opposied  by 
Mr«  Sorireoer/  ahd  he*  therefore^  condemns  the  critical  editions  of 
LocHnuLtin'ai]^  TisdlieBd(^.'>  He  seeins,  in  ootnmon  with  many 
oibe^^i  tO'-have  Imtf  an  indigtiniet  apprehetslion  of  ^hat  Lachmann 
proposed :  this  is  partly  in  consequence  of  that  critic  having  gh^eh 
nb>  views' mere  defidlteltf  in  Germani  'periodicals^  thasi'^Iidewbere. 
Ilad  Mr.  ^srivener  etainitied'^Lai^maiin'^s  own  published  papbrs,- 
OF  the  €Nerman'  biograj^y  ^  LAdbnd,ni)  W  Martin  Hei*t£,  he  ' 
would,  we  think,  have  more  clearly  understood  what  he  intended  to 
do  and  what  he,did.P .  :  - 

Lachmann  never  dreamed  of  having  done  more  than  present 
data  towards,  the  obtaining  of  a  perfect  text;  his  smaller  editiou 
was  kite^ded  to  present  the  result  of  the  coUaticHis  (as  far  as  then 
kuQVim)  of. the  older  Oriental  (by  which  he  meant  what  some  would 
caJl  Alexandriaia)  m8&,  fbllo#ing  them  in  the  text  so  far  as  they 
agvee,  and  in  eases  of  difference  seeing  western  aid.  His  larger 
edition  is  based  on  the  united  testimony  of  the  older  authorities, 
whether  western  or  eastern ;  and  as  to  versions,  it  includes  the  old 
Lfttifi  only.  Lachmaiin  professes  to  give  what  (in  his  judgment) 
are  the  results  of  evidence  so  far^  fully  admitting  that  every  sucn 
result  might  be  modified  by  a  more  accurate  collation  of  the  mss., 
and  also  by  the  use  of  other  ancient  versions.*i 


■  1 1  <■■  1 1 


p.  Mk;  Scriveiier  does  BOt  giv^  amy  proof  (so  far  as  we  remember)  of  his  be^ng 
ac<DiaiQted,  with  tiach^ann's  U^nwn  e;{LpQ&itioDs  oi  his  critiail  principies :  he  must» 
however,  know  of  their  existence,  as  Lachmann  himself  calls  attention  to  them  in 
his  smaller  6r.  Test. 

V  lu  JuB  *  Sappleuem  Ho  the  Aathotised  EngU^  Versfon/  Mr.  ScHvener  finds 
great  fault  with  Lachmann,  ai^d  seems  not  to  understand  the  pleasantry  in  which 
that  (now  departed)  scholar  indulged — ^l  of  which  was  intelligible  enough  to  his 
fK€iids.  He  even  blames  him  for  not  choosing  to  call  ihe  old  ]^tin  by  the  name 
of  *ItaHe,  ahhongh  that 'name  is  oertaiiily  whoUy  incorrect;  fbr  the  /talie  of  Au-^ 
gustine  (the  only  writer  who  uses  the  name)  was  not  the  old  Latin,  but  a  rerision 
made  or  used  in  upper  Italy. 

In  a  note  (p.  24),  'Supplement,*  Mr.  SoriTener  says :  *  But  the  most  amunng 
case  of  oil  is  Dr;  Barrett's,  who  was  gtiilty  of  editing  the  ihcsimile  of  the  Dublin 
palimpsest  of  St.  Matthew  (Z  of  Scholz).  After  duly  thanking  the  enyraver  for  his 
workmanlike  skiU,  Lachmann  kindly  adds,  "  Johannem  Barrett um,  qui  Dublini 
edidit  anno  1801,   non  laudo ;   hominem  hujus  artis,  ultra  qnam  credi  potest* 


966  Gc^^fi^m^^-U^.i^^  [doib^, 

y  *  There  us<  a  ^Hmc^  and  iiiianneri  'oika  (Mbaervalibe  (nrheni  •  mssj  rofi  xtlic 

vabiei^in.direot.prpporiiQi^  to^tjbei^.ds^^:  a^th9^§)^  1]hf(,|^in)0Ol^'f^l^ 
<Jx?qMiwep>t.  of  %  iwelft^  or  faurt^j^^^  ofi  i^^eppUy.  .m?,d.^ 

^  matter, of  course,  ifar  inferijor  ii^  weight  ,ai?.d  piptabiUty  .tjy^  ttiat.%W 
uncial,  copy  .some  ^\e  hunared  years  older..  No^j  4  wish  riot  to  c^eny 
the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  presumption  m  favour  of  the  more 
ancient  authority ;  thie  helai'er  W6  approach  the  apostolic  tiM^  the  iliWe'f 
stages  that  ha vd  fnterveiiedb^tw^^n  the  inspired  atltbffraphs  antf'the 
manuiJCript  beft/re  iisj  the  less  -i^hajiee  thei<d  is  of  en*or  crt*  wifftfl  al<era<l<m 
dn  the  part  of  copyists.  But?  "i^liat  I  '^otti^riin  of  %  thii*,'  tkai1(i^6ttd  of 
looking  lipon  '<tbe  cam  ai^^  one ■  of  «m«lre ' presnift^dtion^  tpf  y^t'^bii^  .A^ 
lik^hdod,  such  as  other  cbcunuAafives  tiay  liliiit^\or«brreots>r4H'  orititcly 
nemove,  it  is  regvi^od  IroiQ !  the  ^r^t, «« :a  9ettl?dr'|ii9inty.  1^M'>ttMf9a  H 
mouument  be  upwards  of  a.^hoi^sand  y^ar^  plfJj.it.M  tiwi/y /w^l*  th^ 
trouble  of  caUating.  "  An(:e  omwia/'  ^y^Xf^hiwn»f.^'  ^]t|q}ii^jffl9i:mif 
rationexn  habebimus;  .^  .  .> .  fine,  certo  constituto,  jec^nta.of e^^  .ft^W 
leves  et  corruptos,  recusabimus." '  {Pr<pf,  p.  vi.)^ 

Mr.  Scriveiier  concedes  a  great  deal  when  ,ne  ^paita  xa  prmfi 
facie  case  in  favour,  of  th^  pla^t  docvimj^nte ;  so,.tliat,.  m  the  piidst 
of  all  the  uncertainty  widcb.  he  considers,  as  .si^7mji4lng  teXjtual 
criticism,  an  uncertainty  .^vbich  wiU  }^  pnly,(he,tlfip]5a)  disjejlpd 
by  the  Qollation  of  all  known  m^.  (a  pr<>sp^t  a^pipst  bopeless),  y^ 
inigbt,  as  a  provisional  m^asur^,  ^concqde  to  ti^^^  ^pi^nt  ai^tbpritUs 
the  rank. to  which  Lachnplann,  TregCJ^e8,  and  in,.p^rt  Tipchen^prfj 
contend  they  are  entitled,.   ,,..,.,. 

Mr,  Scrivener  then. a^kss; —    ...  .1  w,  . 

^And  t<3f  what  (^uise  shall  we  attribute  k,  thatit^(Old^tt¥S^<.^^ 
necessarily  tlie  best,  while  the.  mom  recBnt  o^ght  to  be  4e^pised,^ 
"corrupt  apd  of  little  ponsequen^e?  "  WiU.Lapbmann  ipider,ta,l^.e^^ 
assert  that  our  modern  Byzantine  docvment^  arij.  out  bad  copies  of 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  or  Bez^'s  MS.  ?  Yet  na'sqpposlticu;i 
short  of  this  will  answer  the  purpose  of  his  argument.*      '  .   i^'  ' 

We  knew  of  no  arguinenii  .of  Lachmau'swhicb  .de]paanda;.ai]^ 
supposition  so  singular  to  support. it;  ^nd  tbusjt/is  i^e(d}e$^,,i|Q 
propose  questions  on  such  a  point  to  .a^  s^lar  alipefidy.  rei^oy^d 

imperitam." '  Did  it  never  oecur  to/  Mr.  Scrivener  to  makef  himself  at^^uaiiMjecl 
vith  Dr.  Barrett'6  edition  of  Z  ?  Dr.  Davidson  thtU  spsiak^of  it  (ftbkwslCntiiwii^ 
ii.  p.  311) :  *  The  editor  gives  on  the  opposite  page  to  the  facsimile  the  woids  in 
the  usual  G»eek  type,  -with  tinei  oorrespoDding.  iler4  Am  oocvrq^  «aii»oti»f  com- 
nutided^  In  fact,  he  hag  wutde  many  blunders,*  Why«  tbien,  shoula  {.Achntami  .be 
blamed  for  gently  hinting  that  Dr.  Barrett  bad  not  read  the  Greek  M6.  oorreoUy  ? 
Severe  as  Lachmann  was  on  the  pretensions  of  soioUsts,  U  wAs  in4  his  pnetice  to 
make  assertions  or  to  throw  out  hints  without  having  good  grounds  for  what  he 
ftaifl.  )      •  I    :  -*    '.  •>  i    I  :i        .t      Til    •  1/   <  I 

.  '  Introd.  p.  KX,  •    <  V  ,  ./.  i    ,,  .,•:,.• 


ft«» 'Mlbbg&l^ te"  Bm -Mr.'  Scriven^t-  Bas  ^ven  (Iiyto^odtK^fon, 
p.  Ixxii.)  a  solutroti"'6f  '^llqtefelSdtts 'fttt  to  thfe-  i»€ftatloti'c>f '  th« 
ido(tem^eiipie»ito  dUe/in^t  andeirtv  ^M  wei  eomaidep'thie  64>dex 

^hbritites- As  ditt-feci«<j€*'  ^,  77i,  %'  ott' tfi^'bth^i";'  the'liftfe  ofdistitactk)!! 

^ietweetf  thefiit  fe'  so  bi-cfata'anfd!  xlnmlgtdkte^ble/  thafiF'^Wcrth^ 
ttbjjies'of  tWe.G'^'^k'T&tatti^tit:  had'perished,  \te  shotfld  have  felt 
no  nesitatibn  in  treafiiig  them '  as  separate  recensions,  differing  not 
j^  little  in  charactePa  and  ]pr^senting  \ia  wit|i  many  grave  deviations 
i.n  tW  senses.  But  as  other  mss.  dome  to  ,)ight,  the  ^ubjept  grows 
xaiicb.  fiapre  intricate^  .One  after  the  other  they  take  -e^^h  its,  proper 
'plaoeia  the  void  between  the  tsi^o  extremes,  wkkh  ^e&m  at  length 
iii-i<e  linkt^  hy  m  ^wutiumms  chain'  of  \authen^^9,^  &c.  This  eom* 
jpletdljr  «hoti^9  ^he^ff^adUal  Ayengmoe'  of  the  text  of  the  New 
TestfatneM'?^  whetfefei^  th^  prinftitit©  lext'bef  ttfore  i»  aocoi-dancewith 
th^  ttidKf^  aftideiit  doburtifent^  that'Mvfe  feom^  doWn  to  lis,  of  with 
the'tiiore^  hunieroiis  atid  modern,  iife*  the 'question;  on  this  we  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  presently:  Mr.  Scrivetier  then  goes  on 
to  argue  that  the  modern 'copies  may  be  transcripts  from  ancient 
3*®^.,  oider  tTidii  toy  'which  now  erxist.  Had  there  been  good 
reasons  fot  this  we  might  have  asked  fbr  at  least  presumptive 
^of.*    Sttch  abstract  suppositions  'remind  us  of  Cicero's  dictum, 

^'Esr  RIDICULUM,    AD    fiA    QUiK   HABEMUS,    NIHIL  DICERE  :    QU^> 

ttniei  QtJjfc  HAtiERii  NON  i>06stJMU8'/  {Pro  ArcAia.  iv.)  Granted 
that  there  was  no*  physical  impomUUty  in  Mr.  Scrivener's  suppo- 
lition,  still  •  it  would  be  strange  <hat  the  oldest  mss.  which  we 
possess  should  be,  a«  a  class,  so  different  from  the  modem 
multitude.  Then,  again,  if  we  take  tiie  most  ancient  documents 
Which  have  borne  to  Bgblj,  or  have  beeii  collatied  since  Wetstein's 
tlay^,how  iStr^tig^  it  is  that  they  shoiild  dtW  belong  to  the  same 
general  class.  The  collation  of  the,  Vatican  ms.  (imperfect  as  it 
is). showed  to  wpat  other  documents  it  is ' allied.  The  Borgian 
fragment  (T),  published  by  Giorgi,  was  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  so, 
too,  were  the  two  Wolfenoiittel  palimpsests  (P  and  Q),  brought 
to  light  by  Knittel ; '  so  also  the  Dubiiti  palimpsest  (Z)  of  some 
parts  of  1^.  Matthe^.  This  wordd  be, puzzling  enough  on  any 
Silpptefeition  exciept  that'  the  ancient  Mss.  do  actually  contain  the 
jaijLcieut .text,  Ip.faQtj,  tow  .could, readings  be  proved  U>  be  ancient 
except  £roin  their  being  foimdin  ancient  documents?     If  we  use 
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-    '  The  question  i«  about  the  \hass  of  ihe  cursive  MSS. ;  if  the  h6s(  of  these  dooii- 

•nedtA  are  eobied  iwm  a  pinmiiM  text,  then  l^  58^  69,  depait  from  thai  text ;  but 

if  tKTt,  then  the  ie^Kfarme  ccdi^es  Wh&(^  differ  id  their  ffeneral  complexion  from 

■the  matiB,  and  trhieh  Actoonl' whh^BDL^  areTealty  copies,  direct  or  remote,  of  the 

If  we  have  no  data,  how  can  we  speculate  on  what  MSS.  migftt  have  existed 
anterior  to  any  that  we  now  possess,  or  what  readings  they  might  contain. 
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{authorities  w^uoh  ^ve. us.  tl]i,e.rea€Uiiig9  of  the  fourth. icei^tury)  ibei^L 
are  we  ^re  that  we  adopt  what  was  us^  oad  kuown  as-  the  New 
Testament  of  thatdata,  Of  couraey(Our.oldest.Mss».may.be  taken  a$ 
£Eur  saaaples  of  the  text  of  the  time  when^  tbey  were  copied ;  whethw 
few  or  many,  their  daims  as  to  due  «re  not  affectedi  '  And  whea 
we  finda^mer^  agreement  between  th&oMbst  N6s.'inid  tte<Meslt 
and  best  preserved  versiottSjth^  cas^  is  vastly'stretigtbtoed  \  acfd 
when,  in  addii{ioa,  the  <»lderpitfittand  fiuppwt  ^^^vfu^Jcmdot^ tiRxt^ 
there  is  a  threefolil  cord  of  jtestu^ony,  which  we  Aq  well  not  to 
reject  Ughtly»  And  Jet.  it' W  observed  that  eviery  frs^inent  of  a 
ptJUmpsest  which,  confirms  the/ older  tesx^t  as  far  mit  go^  -eonfinmi 
it  in  its  general  tone- and  tep^tupre;  exungus^U^^i^^m,  .iTher&  ase 
Yaxiousways  of  showi^  the  .jst^n^ /a^nV  cJaifus.  of.th6,.anQieaA 
documents  98  exhibiting  the  anoient  teiit.  v  Mr^Soriveqen  himsetf 
remarks  on  the  presumption  in  fa^ouir  of  the  Msa^  tbemsekes ;  but 
besides  this,  we  might  say  that  the  .oldest  and  best  veiisiona  differ 
much  from  the  common  printed  Greek,  then  we  might  show  thai 
these  versions  have  a  remarkable  aec<updance  with,  early.  Stations. 
Thus  we  i^ight  rightly jirgue  that  any  mss.  (if  s«cb  them  >  be)- which 
present  similai?  features  must  be  of  primary 'authority «  And  ti»us, 
if  BCDL  had  all  perished^  oir  were  unkxiowny  we  ^might  di^ 
tinguish  such  mss.  as  1,  339  69,  from  the  mass  of  dxxumients, .  and 
say  that  they  are  witnesses  of  a  far  more  trustworthy  class:  we 
should  have  said  that  they  present  us  with  an  ancient  text,  not 
because  they  are  actually  very  andent,  but  because  their  readings 
are  proved  to  be  such,  mi  waen  we  find  that  the  pldest  J«as.  po^ss 
the  charapteristics  which,  as  we  know  from  ot^er.  lipes  of  proo^ 
ought  to  mark  the.  witnesses  of  thie  ancient  text^  then  the  whole 
line  of  demonstration  is  ^reatiy  confirmed  ajod  strengthened. 

We  npw  resume  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Scrivener,  to  the  former 
part  of  whicli  we  have .  replied,  in  showing  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  appeal  from  what  dqei^  exist,  to  what  might  have  existed : —    « -, 

<  Ths  remark  is  so  trite  one  is  tired  of  repeating  it,^that  many  eodices 
of  the  tenth  and  following  centuri^  were  very  prol^bly  "  transcribed  from 
others  of  a  more  early  date  than  any  which  now  exist ;  the  incess^ant 
wear  of  the  older  copies  in  the  services  of  .the  church  rendering  a  fresh 

supply  indispensable,     tn  what  way,  then,  c^oes  he  [t.  je.  Lacimi^nn] 

t  •  — '  . 

.  »  We  <Jo  not' -«H)nil«r  that  it  »« •wearyiug  to  repeat  such  a  remark ;  to  tis  It  otfly 
shows  how  the  smoe  thing  may  be  reiterated  as  if  it  were  coavincing.  It  is  luekw 
to  appeal  from  what  doe^  ewt  to  what  majf  have  existed,  £rom  what  we  do  know 
to  that  which  we  nevei*  can  know. 

*  Not  a  yery  probable  supposition.  The  book  mann&ctories  of  the  Greek  mol 
nasteries,  etc.,  were  not  the  places  in  which  antiquities  were  much  honoured  in 
those  days.  A  copyist  of  a  cursive  MS.,  with  breathings  aod  segents,  was  not  yery 
likel^r  to  use  as  an  exemplar  a  very  early  uncial  document  destitute  of  these  marks; 
especially  as  the  eopyiatk  werein  general  meohamcal  workmen,  whose  knowledge 
ofgram|natjlGalformf>Q^9'was])9peoC.th<>greaitesu  . 
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meet  the  obvious  sti^estion^  that  otir  present  cursive  »rfS8.  are  but  the' 
repfesentativesof  vefiei'able  docjumentSj  which  have  long*  s?nce  perished  |* 
He  grants  that  it  might  possibly  be  true,  btii  declareb  that  ih  reality  it 
is  not  90.  ^^Since  the  oldest  m8s.<  still  extant  (sliys  he)  -wonderfully 
agree  ivkh  the  citations  of  the  «xost - laoclent;  wrtters)  «/^ .»'  ;  .  why 
^oold  We  tbwk.  that.  Ir^aeus  and  .Origen  used  jnone  ooixupt'Oclpiai 
t^n  Erasmus  and  the  Complutenisian  editors?/' !  (jP/*-«^-  p^.vii.)  •  •  .  , 

.  A  proof  that  Lachinann  is  right  iH  d^nving  tha^  the  mia^  of  lifi^ 
lat^  documents  are  copies  of  ^a  more 'primitive  fertb  of  texl;,  is  siveti 
(a»  we  b«ve  aliijaddy  said) 'by  the  ^oiftpAridoii  bf  ^eadhigs-with  Hie 
be«t  •  versions .  and  early  citlati6m.'  We\d!6  lidt'  observe  that  Mr; 
Serivettiefr^  anywhere  gives  its  weigJrt^td  fc^tefithfnoriy  of-i;^^i)W«V 
*at  it  Jftiay^  be' observed  that  Wtren  the  gJ^ntt^felcbdrslcter  of  aGreiek 
dovutn^nt  IS  1dius^;^(^c2,  it 'Aidy  bei  tisdd^ai^  a  new  Uric  m  adbain 
4f  argrnnecft;  and  t^tis  otfaei»'  msb!  wbich  have  aii  affinity  to  it, 
wHfethep  i^iT  ^d'  or  nibre  recent,  are  detnonstrated  as'  being 
worthy  df  a  Wring  in  thfe  settlenteint' of  tiie' text. 

Mr.  Scrivener  does  not  admit  Laclimann'^  appeal  to  the  reader's 
understandings  timt  Origeu  and  Ireuceus  are  not  likely  to  hav6 
used  moi'e  cotf'Upt  cc^ies  than  Erasmufr  and  the  Complutensian 
edftors.     He  says  (what  we  could  not  hav€!  expected) : — '' 

"  ^  With  Ltwhfnann'yliist  Hakeineni  I  cheetfuiiyjoin  hsue.  Wa  need 
only  refec  once  more  to  Archbishop  Laurence's^^  Remarks  "  (see  above, 
p.  xvi.),  to  prove  that  Origen  lat  all  ev<^nts  does  not -agree  with  his  fa- 
vourite authorities  against  the  more  conmion  text*' 

A  sumtniary  reftfrence' to  Archbishopr  Laurence's  successful 
attack  on' Gtielsbach's  "rec^nydn  system,  does  not  prove  that 
Origen,  arid  such  mss.  as  B  D,  do  not  redd  essentially  alike  in 
opposition  to  the  common  text. '  In  fact,  no  one  can  examine 
Lachthatm's  larger  Greek  Testament  carefiilly  without  seeing  this 
to  be  pre-eminently  a  faet,  Alrcbbishop  Laurence  does  show  that 
Origen  do^  n6t  adhere  to  the  readings  of  B'in  preference  to  those 
of  D  (and  this  GriesbachbimSelf -showed  in  his  last  work),  bnt  the 
fttct  cannot  be  explained  away  that  the  leading  characteristic 
readihgs  of  that  early  writer  uphold  the  most  ancient  if ss.  in 
(jppositroti^  to' the  common  text.'    Mr.  Scrivener  continues : — 

^  If  the  small  portion  of  Irenaeus's  worlds  yet  extant  in  Greeks  or  the 
^urviviog  writings  of  other  esurly  Greek  fathers,  lend  their  cKclusive 
Qoimteiiance  to  any  class  or  family  of  recensions,  T  must  confess  my 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  (in  the  absence  of  anything  approaching 
to  demoi^sti^tion)  cannot  help  deeming  it  in  tlie  highest  degi^e^  im- 
probable.' 

But  in  this  Mr.  Scrivener  seems  unconsqiously  to  shift  the  terms 
pf  the  question  on  which  he  joins  issue.  Laehmann  does  not 
appeal  to  the  parts  of  Irenaeus  which  are  extant  in  Greek  merely, 
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bnt  to  t1ie>  whole  ;  axidhe  gives  itt  his/owniedition  <ihe  iiM»stia:tD|d€^ 
BTodf  thtaJb  this  appeal  wa&  well' grounded.  '  Furdier,'  loththAt^n 
0)068*  tiot  itpeak  of  ^reoemions^'  aiid  therefore -th^  introdUdloit 
is  irrespective  of  the  argument.  Besitfces^'Mr.  Scritiener,  by  m* 
troducing  the  word  ^exclusive/  brings  in  a  new  condilioii— Ma 
oonditibn,  however,  whicli  almost  requires  the  idea  of  ^Tfeoetiaionsi* 
Lachmann'B  <{uestioii  remains,  Why '  should'  we'  suppose  thai 
Lrenaeus  and  Cfrig^n  used  more  oeirrupt  codides'  than  Era^us  ^nd 
thtt*  Cbmpluieni(ian  editors P  ': Will  Mr.'  Scrivener  'jcffin  issue'  t^ 
maintaining  that  they  did  ?  We  add  that  early  Greek  writer^  do 
uphold  the  most  aadient' copies;  ih  proof  weneed-ftti^  refer/the 
reiader  to  Hippolytus  and'  (before  the  -  middle-  >of '  the  se^iild 
dentury)  te  the  avctToXiJtr<  ^i^tttfiui^ia  (acdompabying  Oeinl  AlexQ' 
ThuA'itis  a  fact,  *that  the  oldest  mss.  extant  do  wonderfully  iigre^ 
with' the  citations  of  the  most  ancient' writers.^  /      ' 

^  Of  coutise  it  is  admitted  that  this  early  'authori^des  present  itHtny 
shades  of  variation,  *What  we  maintain  fe,  that  in  ^ekSng  ibr'ther 
well-attested  anctBEst*  text,  w^  must  not  go  beyotid  th^  liififtiti^'  M 
these  variations.  Tlic^onlv^piroof  liiat  a;  reading'is  ancient  ii^<tbgit 
it  has  some  aneuetrt  vbueheii.  Thereascm'  tli^t  thie'^ctss  'of'doeu'i 
raents  mjiy  be  left  out  of  conmderatiom  asitritmess^,  i^tbiat^thd^ 
can  be  proved  'not  to  present  *ai>  aneieilt  text  •  ^Fortftbse  de 
minuendis  potius  quam  de  angendis  in  infinitum' 0ritio6imm'a\iX^ 
iliorum  copus  oogitandum  mox  erit,'  was  the  'sentfmtent  of  GriesH 
bach  (Symb.  Crit.  Praef.),  expressed  nBarly  seventy  'yf?aw  d^o: 
And  tnel  oiitvaird  course  of- criticism  (retarded  rtioughiitiJ^'lis^^by 
Scholzi'WhDse  theories  found  subh  favour  in»!tlfis'icountiryy'teUJ 
tended  to  the  p^nbi]|)le  of-^lelirtion  frotn  amon^f- the  appat^nf 
aids,"  tlibrse' which  lore  'i^orthy  of  isorae -reliaiaee.-  Atfd  lbui^'>thef 
iiass  .of  imodern  eopieiy  >may  well  be*  leftout  df  Vi»nsidemtibn';<(sd 
also  may^he  versidni^  later 'than  the-'sixtb  oi*  sev^oAi^h  eeiilury  j  '%nd 
ihus  the  critiold  page>  need  neilbnger.beeiiickimtief^ed'With>tit(Sltioti^ 
from  the  AraWc'Tereioiisj  'theMScla!foni«'a/ttd.the'Pfe?s^ 
whieh.can'laiiythiiig'-be"iH*Gved.-i'  ^-  '-' ■  -^-^  •■  -  «'•-'  '""  ^<' 
It  is  remarkable  how  confirmed  ifr'tyie'J)riboiple  of' appeal  Ho 
the  ancient  cJopies  by  what  we  find  in  the^Aiigate  atid  thfe  LXX. 
Iii  the  'Vulgatifewefiid'the  mass '^f  the-  m6deni  Tlrfss^.'  umrty 
worthless  in  investigating  the  genuine  text ;  and  all  examin^B^tion 
has  shewn  that  the  older  the  mss.  are,  the  njiore.  closely:  do  they 
approwcb  to  what  Jerome  'exteduted ;'  and  this  holds'  true  tHf  W 
i^^ach'th^' Codex  ::^ni5^dtihus;  c6bie^(J  'one  l^nared'and  t^fetjtjr.'y^' 
after  the  death  of  thAt  iathoT)  the  ndblest'monument.of  his  version.' 
'  Which  is'  prefet'able',  the  AMineTiXX,'  th^  text  of  which  at  fltst 
obtained  a  wide-spread  currency,  proceeding  only  from  recent  mss.^ 
or  the  Roman  edition  of  158iJ,f  based  on  the  Codex  Vatioanus? 
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Or,  whpdtd  «tih6!  ktfcerM<»Uaiil  the- place  i in  conmioD  estiimaticMal 
wluoh  lii  has  imW  fop  two.  icentinies  and.  a;  half?  •  Did  jPn^j 
tea<«n^.«Qnced«ittbi»  bonbtir  because  lit  oame  ^out  luwler  Paptd 
sa^ctioiX'?  'I  Itigj^nedit^  ground  and  kept  it  irtrni  its  being  really 
a^!^-aiw»c$ai)text9{:siiehJn  its  general  iCDrnplexioa  as  Was.  read  1^ 
tbei(6airly/&th€rs^^iand'tbatithiec(»imiQn  text  of  the.  New  Testa;^ 
imnt  is^as^t^:-  The  Bdman  LXX/ follDwing^lthoiigh  not  as  conrectiy 
^:it^0iii^t)bitt;rlno8l  faaocieqtiHS.^  is  Ji  far. better  text < than  thid 
NewT«^ta«(i^nt'iaio6minon!ase  .fM     the>d&ys  of  Erasmus  to  this 

.(•Atle¥f  3peaiTS!agoi  wiemsedto  hear  much  of  the  general  agreem^t 
^uike-  cur^v0,  Gresk  •  atss.^  and  this  wias  used '  as .  an  :argu9iient  inr 
fayouv*  ofntb^  itejit'  which'they  coutalBed.  >To  thi&  it  was  answered 
thattjbi^i'geB^ral  agreement  was/  uiat  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the 
more  recent  copies  bfthe'Vulgafce, :  which  accord  in  the'  most 
f^rtmn?jr«>onriiiptidti&  .  iMr.  iScriienier;  r  however,  considerB.  that 
sofHQ  mfl^:  thifiikithe  Ottrsirveidoeuments  aore  ioff  liitle  vaiae,  beoaiissB 
((£  thwi^iqiposidd  iimifor^ity  ;  he.  isr  therefore  eamiest.  in  impressing 
90,1  the  readers' attentioia' that)  !dii)s  vmMmity'ioes  wfi  exskt,  and 
h^•>appeal»-toIrtheltcoU«kioils  nowf>ubli8hed:<in  x»i»|dete'idispffoo£i 
He[t3'ri^iin4h8BKain,'althoiagh  there  are  many  of  the  lader  msb/ 
^dc^^msetit  a  kind  of  niecshaiucaiiagreemeint.  This  book  serves 
toito.ke;;away  (for  ever  the  argument  of  those  whoperpetuaJlyireH 
peateKl'ttheiiStoteJoaent  tiiat  thene  was  a  sort  of  todfonn. Byzantine 
text*  i»ovfed  gi^uine  by  its  liniformity.     •  .  ':       -  * 

,.;But/modern  y^riations  need  not  trouble  iis;  for  the  UmitB  cS 
yv^t  x)£. rodent 'readings  are  learned  from  ancient  testimdniesr 
$0919! ^ve^QHst-a reproach  on  such  jcss.  as  BCD  that  they  have 
gHaatiidiffemi^ces  a»odgst  .tbemaelves.. -  Granted;  but  Mr.  Sori« 
y^n^r;.^v€is  that  t the  miodemf  eopifes<have  no  uniformity,  and 
thepreforatjtbis  ^nfposed  argument  (agmnst  what  is  reaUy  ancient 
(sulk  I  tOi  th&  i  grbundi.  1 1 2oi  fact,  i  we  > have  to'  oheose  whether  Me  mR 
^u^touri  qrili^l'  hori^kmr.bjr  modecn  TJariations  or  by.  a^cielit ;  if 
by  the  latter,  then  we  can  say  the  ques^ioils  of  i  reading,  all  lie 
witlto.puchand.flUQh,«bouftds»    '•    - 

,/Ab^  w^i  the  9Miett  Mss*.  have  a  pmnd  facie  claim,  on  thb 
gtround  of-^lheiridjateand  as  being  fair  speennens  of  the  te^Kt  of  thd 

^  The  various  readings  to  the  LXX.,  as  collected  hy  Holmes,  and  edited  by 
hittiUlf  dnd  l^arsoiis,  his  successor,  fih<iw  plainly  the'  valtie  of  the  Vatican  heading. 
i^W  h|i(ve  siv^UfKtdm  oritidil  at^poratot  of'thaifc'editioap^  'foAfuf^  as  it. is  m  anRing&' 
ment^  and  repulsive  in  many,  particulars ;  but  tho$e  yfho.^^^  done  so  ^ee  how, 
eVery  thing  coufirmfi  the  principle  of  recunieuce  to  ancient  MSS.'as  ^  authority 
fbr  tk^  aAcieDt  text.  Wd  can  say  thils  constiienfioUily,  for  ^eihal^e  rekd  the  whdie 
of  the  y/ari^us  readings  of  Hodtne^  aiad  Par^ctPS'^s  edition^  and  the  whole  illustrates 
the  prii^ciple  of  recurrence  to  the  ancient  MSS.  as  applied  to  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  modern  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  in  general  present  a  text  widely 
difla»ent  (la  Various  wslys)  •from  that  read  by  the  early  iithers. 
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times  when  they  were,  written,  to  be  considered  the  leading  au- 
thorities ;  and  as  the  early  versions  vindicate  this  claim,  as  well  as 
the  early  citations,  it  ^s  proy^  As^t  the  '  tQp< 
which  these  most  din<jieftt'  l^sS  ir§  vjpdken  ot  kre  fully  justified  by 
.the  facts  of.thei  caee^  wd  t^Vo^j^ctio^^^p.th9.c)[ai^w,9l 
are  mer^  opinions,  no.^.onjy.ipcs^pajblei  qf,  ^W^^^^f^W^,)?^^,^^ 
if^,.oppQ^d tp.proyied&ctft,!  ...;  ...{  t  ^.t,rr.  i  ./  .,;:  t»'  /'  u  " 
; ,  .W^  are  thus.ibble  tQ.jeaqa^  frpisL.th(E^.f.«»i$tiiig.fperpleKityn'of 
iwbiiol)  Mr.Soriivener'gjMaksypi.  Ixlidii  ;  aitd^siirBly  ithia  defiiiilBi«m>- 
loluaionB  toi  which  we  are  able  16  arrive;  are  in>e\reiry'v0s)pectimxae 
sfiftisfSk^tory  than^if  We  had  to  wait' til)  aUi^Kistit^  6r^k^  cf&pi^s 
«hoWd  be  acciMfately  collated;  EVeti  if  we  cduld'fl^  nb'dfeflttife 
tJOfocluisiofii  as  to  the  trtie  reading  in  difficiilt^ passages;'^  feo'iiid 
always  say  that  all  doubt  is  confined  withih  such  and  siidb  Ernits, 
atid»  thus  we  shaHbeihipdered  from  going  vQry  far  astr^jj 

Mr.  Scriven^r^a  bp^  will,,  ^e  doubt,  pojc,.  Vp  ya|^4  )^/^ 
fl^ditio^  to  all  critical.  Uhrar^e?.  Tp  sHo^^.  the  ^^  d^flff^r  w4 
n^fcuxe.of  the  readings 4Df  thecumvi^ b«s|s^  bvitaiing.ifei^ «iiiiq^ 
30,  a. work  of  vaJwe,.  and  this  Mr.  .Scrivfiueir  iastdoiw-  4- Weicfiffer 
£rora>.him  aa  to^  Ite  impiHrtanoe.  of  itlf^treaiilts^ofriiiiaJab^iiK 
di&r  still  morel  wideliy  as  to  eritk^printipksi,  bU^/wedo  iiotwi^ 
to  ^ak:  at  aU  disparagingty  of  the  fMindtttkidg'  scholarships  wllicli 
hfe  htts  displayed.  ......     ,  ..  j 

It  is  pleasant,  if  theidews  which  wfe  bold  are  contr^vfefted,  thait 
it  shoiilct  be  by  a  considerate  scholar — onje  yhose  statements  we  cah 
weigh,  and  whose,  arguments  we  can  discuss ;  and  as.tq.thi^  INfr. 
Scrivener  has  our  thajiks.  It  also  givi^s  us  pt^fusure  t^.4i^|ngv^9b 
him  from  the  mere  Qontemner  of  tbe.mofitajaqi,^ttMaa*»..^Q.:tQi^ 
that,  while  at  present  be  .re^ts.pnndpaUy  op  A^iaiQri<P9Jiiai^^ 
he  does  not  reject  the  ancient  documents  as  such. 

Although  we  hav^  hj?id  to  controvert  maiiy,  of  Mr.  Scrivener's 
views,  yet  we  can  heartily  commend  his  book  as  a  contribution  to 
>our  more  complete  knowledge  of  Gi^eek  ksl^.  and'  tbeil*  pe- 
culiarities. '    .     '  ...,..., 

•  '  ■  ' .  :     '    •.      "     •  .  •    ■         t. ..    o  ' J     /Ml  •! 
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.     THE    NESTORIANS, 

[In  response  to  an  application  made  by  the  Editor,  at  the  close  of 
1852,  to  the  Rev.  Judkins  Perkins,  D.D.*,  the  senior  American  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  he  has  just  received  (aiider  date 
Orooiniah,  April  8;  1853)  two  papers  respecting  the  past  and  present 
-condition  of  that  interesting  pedpk,  which  together  TOrm  thii  present 
article.  One  is  from  the  pen  't)f  IDr.  Perkans  himself,  and  the  other 
.fA>m  that  of  .his-  x^adjkitor,  tl^  Rev.  David  T/  Stoddard.  As  Mr. 
Stoddfuti's  jH^r  tefers  chiefly  to  the  former  state  a^id  history  of  the 
Nestorians,  it  is  placed  first,  and  is  followed  by  that  of  Dr.  Perkins, 
which  has  more  reference  to  the.  present  a^rs  of  the  Nestorians^  We 
retain  the  titles  which  the  authors  p^^ve  to  their  communications,  and 
have  a(}ded  a  general  title  to  cover  both.  Dr.  Perkins  writes :  *  With 
this  letter  I  send  a  brief  sketch  of  "  The  Modern  jNe^torians  and  the 
Bible  among  them."  After  I  had  written  it  I  found  that  one  of  my 
associates,  the  Rev:  David  T.  Stoddard,  had  by  him  a  very  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  the  Nestoriah  Christians,  I  have  solicited  him  to 
copy  and  forwa^rd  tayou  a  portion  of  that  article,  whieh  he  has  coA- 
sented  to  do ;  aiiud  that  also  will  be  sent  with  tihis  letter.  It  has  so 
little  in  common,  with  the  matter  in  my  article,  though  some  of  the 
topics  are  the  same — his  contemplating  the  Nestorians  more  particularly 
:as  they  tV7ere, -aJod  i^ine  as  they  are — that  both  may,  I  think,  be  pro- 
perly used  in  successive  numbers  of  your  periodical.  [We  prefer  to 
give  them  together.]  It  has  also  occurred  to  me,  since  penning  my 
article,  that  so  much  less  is  properly  known  of  the  Nestorians  in 
England  than  in  America,  t])at  something  like  Mr.  Stoddard^s  article 
may  T>e  needed,  to  prepare  your  readers  to  appreciate  what  may  be  said 
of  that  people  as  they  now  dre*-^lSiT>,  J.  S.  L.] 


THE  NESTORIAN  CHRISTIANS. 

Ijt  the 'north  of  Persia,  at  the  base  of  lofty  mountains  whose 
snows  glitter  in  the  sun,  is  a  plain  of  great  extent  and  uneommon 
be^uity.  This  is  the  province  of  Orooiniah,  the  ancient  Atropa- 
tene,  and  with  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Koordistan,  is  the 
home  of  the  Nestorian  Christians.  Let  the  reader  stand  with  me 
for  a  moment  upon  the  flat-terraced  roof  of  our  mission  house  on 
Mount  Seir,  and  look  down  the  declivity  on  the  noble  landscape. 
We  are  elevated  more  than  a  jnile.  above,  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  adjoining  district.     At  our  feet  the 

{)lain  of  Qroomiah  is  stretched  out  in  all  its  beauty,  forty  miles  in 
ength  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  girt  about  with  rugged 
mountains,  dotted  over  with  hundreds  of  villages,  verdant  with 
innumerable  ft-uit-trees,  willows  and  sycamores,  and  rejoicing  in 
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its  thousands  of  fields  of  ^^olden  grain.  Htir^^tSte  '^cbv'fibe  nee^ 
ikti^e^  the  apricot,  the  qumce,  the  cherry,  the  ps^^  *the~a:j)ple  Mji! 
thp  viiie/  flourish  iti  luxuriance,  atod^niake^  Wrii4  ^)p!*tioa6*  of  Ulfe^ 
plain  k*6semble  a  Variigialeb  forefit/;  Bfeyt3*fl'^th^'plttlVyon"niayt 
see  the  lake  qf  Oroomiah,  reflecting  the  pW^st  aifure  knd'  sl^^dded^ 
dtei  with  tiutnerous.  IdlAna^^; '  wWfe' fki^ev  bn.'iris^''«»l&lit»'kna' 
Ibfty.'mbuntaiiis,  their  oiitiines"p^jetited'on  the  iloddfess'tlafia'h; 
sky,  and  forming  a  beaiutiful  jcotifcra^t  with  ttw-  plaiA^  h^i^'tts-.! 
T&e  bity  of  Orootniah,  ^abbu^  six  nrites  &*«ant,'  whicih  4a  fii*' 
embosomed  in  tt^eea  as  ahnost  to  be  hidden  ^&idm<  view,  has  >bettti> 
asserted  to  be  the  birtii-plaee  of  Zorbasiei*,^  iind'  llie  Aouiidfi* 
which  sire  so  cmisplcuoas  m  dilferettt  pattd^  dt*4ie  plafai;  &^  ^^wliich 
Bte  formed  entiiiefy  of  ashefe;  ^fh  a  sciiity-apil  iipott  ifietiii^bAvW 
bben  supposed  to  be  the  places  wheri  the  safe^ed'Srewasteveif**^ 
bummg,  and  the  Parsee  priests  bowed  hi  adomtiofl'to  tbe'iftii 


stfiig  frofai  their  lanti^ifey. 
They  trace  their  conversion  ^to' the  Apostle  jThoinas,  wWo^theii^ 
.traditions  a{i|m^,  visited  them  on  his  way. to  India.    And,  ak 
some  of  the  early  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Syriac^  metiiionth^ 
fact  that  this  Apostle  preached  thej  Go^|)er  m  this  part  ^of'Atftf,* 
and' the  venerable  Ne«t6ria3i  liturgy  uontiains  also  i^ttent't^^ 
^Ivmgfe  to  God  fot*  his  labcrut^  among  thfeit*  acdo^^lM*,  -  w^  riiby  eo*ft^ 
sider  their  uniform  opinioti  on  this'  8\i*)Je6*  a^'ferifi^.  W'^gAifAi' 
At  least  they  have  a  daim  to  a  very  high  'antiqui!iy,''«ttm''att> 
Without  doubt  the  bldek  of  Christian  sects.'  In  'thii;  seifc<intf"cfettiA' 
tuty  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  their "Wguagte j  atidlfli 
the  sixth  century,  their  biblical  interpreters  wfere  consrdertfljtd 
be  the  best  in  the  whole  Christian  cnurch.     BeautifuDy  Vrilteii 
manuscript?  of  the  Kble  exist  among  them,  Whi^fa^^te  back 
more  than  600  yeai^^  arid  w'e  oecasionaHy  pr*»Jdh  iti  'N^stbiian* 
churches— relics  of  a  bygone  age— who^e  maJsfeive  waills^iiicte  thbs' 
a, thousand  years  ago,  and  perhaps  even, wfa^  our  asdd^ait^rfer' ilfat- 
Britain  were  engaged  in  idol-'wership  and  ofkrin^ '^p 'htM^' 
sfccrifices  to  Woden  and  Thor^  resounded  with'' the '.yoloS»'<)# 
prayer  and  praise.  "         '^  «"* '•  i"i>i"»i 

-  The.Nestorians  are  a  people  interesting  Wn  their ^^robiKbi^* 
origin.  I  say  their  probable  origin.  Tor  ttie/srtibjett  ii^  ettVeliMM' 
rri  coi|fliderabfe  doubts  They,  however,  are  itt  ;finn  in  the'  bwiiS! 
of  tl^eit  Jewish  descent,  and  even  g^  so  &r^-«6me  of  them«^ai§  td 
triace  their  family  to  a  particular  tribe.  CoBfsider^ibn^  thay^  bd^* 
4Fawn.from  their  language,  their  religious  ritea^  their  abhoprfpoe 
<tf  iuage^worship^.And.  thedrimfmnaira  And  c^stom^.]SQ|^ipgpiQ.lcmT1t 
firm,  on  this  pomt,  their  own  tradition.    And  since  they  ocei^ijH 


tllA.n^^^,|)MimttQtfiHich  tiba  Jem :w)ei^  ooj^ibd  aw«y . pi^jitiYCi 
1^ftJi9'<k^i3^i:»i  Asfiipia,  it  i^  oot  at  all  im^a^il^lii,  that  tHiefopii)iaA 
olfthft'  lanj^Btod  Dr..  Xjlr^nt  may  he.  Gorreot,  and  .that  in  tbe  Ne»rk 
tej^ianawe  fiiid|'th6  lop^lo^t  tribes  cf  IsrafiL^  VfhiUY&i  x^y  b^ 
t94Wgbt  Qf  thai  ai^m^nt,  M^iich  Im^  beeTi\oout;rQTerte4  by,  wm^ 
qf  the  leanied^and  amoing  others  by  Dr,  Robineoo^.  l  ^gi^  it  a» 
probaUe  that  thia  |iei^le  ana  the  aecsdof  Abraham,  'to  whoKOt 
peirtainqth  iba  adofdon  and  the  glory. of  the  CQveaaotp,  and  tbft 
gmm  of  Ae  lawainl  the  advice  c^  GcmI  and  tba  ,pronufle>|a»  whoof 
iMre  m  £sk.tbe9«,.  and  of  vhom,  as t  oonceming  the  fleshr  Chriat 
o^rne,  pho  is  over  all,  God  Ueaaed  for  erer/ 

J  Xh^  iNestoriana.  are  a  people  intereating  from  their  language* 
I^M  the  Syriao,  closely -akin  to  the  Hebrew^  and  spoken  many 
o^jifyiam  before  the  birai  c^  Christ  Simpl^-^even  childlikeTT-iD. 
its  structure  and  modes  of  eraression,  it  yet  possesses  uncommon 
($gmty.  apd  force.  It  was  a  language  nearly  identical  with  this 
which  was  comnumly  Aised  in  Palestii^e  ip  the  days  of  ovr  Saviour^ 
an4  the. medium  through  which  he  conversed  with  his  .^disciples 
aiid! instructed  the  people*.  Aod..^  was  in  this  same  languagi^ 
that  in  bis  dying  agony  ne  ^  cried  with  a  loud  yoice>  saying,  £loi, 
£1(H,  lama  sabaethani,  which  ia,  being  interpreted,  My  God,  My 
Qod,  why  hast  thou. forsaken  me?* 

.The  Nestorians  are  a  people  interesting  from  their  earl^  his^ 
tary«  It  was  not  Tory  long  after  their  conyersion  that  a  mission*^ 
ary  spirit  began  to  develop  itself,  and  the  church  to  become 
aggres9iye  in  its  movements.  They  planted  themselves  in  the 
mi^em  kingdom  of  Persia.  They  spread  into  Armenia,  Meso* 
potamia,  and  Arabia.  They  sent  missionaries  as  far  as  S^ria 
and  the  isUuod  of  Cyprus  on  ths  west,  and  throughout  the  regions 
c^.Tarta^y.  on  the  east  China  itself  was  reached.  Scores  of 
missionams  penetrated  that  empire  and  carried  the  Gospel  to  it^ 
qrowded  population.  From  Bagdad— the  seat  of  the  Patriarch-^ 
mdiated.  light  far  and  wide.  Unfurling  the  banner  of  their 
great  Captam,  these  soldiers  of  the  cross  went  everywhere,  po- 
cdaiming  the  Gospel  and  winning  men  to  a  reception  of  the  truth* 
{Undismayed  by  difficulties,  they  scaled  rugged  mountains,  they 
forded  dangerous  rivers,  they  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  savage 
tqb^s;  Own  treajcherously  assaulted  by  enemies,  and;  almost 
l|oqie  down  by  persecution,  they  stiU  breasted  the  tide  and 
^l^ssed  onward  with  wonderful  xeal  and  energy  in  their  self- 
depying  work.  The  young  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the 
exhausted  and  careworn,  and  to  fill  the  ranks  which  had  been 


^^T"^^  w  ^'^'^^a^m^  w    ■   ■■  M     w^-^r^mm  p»  ^  ■    ^^^■^w^^'^g^i^w^^^^W^^^^^ 


■  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  it  is  difficult  for  most  persons  to  trace  in 
th«f  features  the  -peculiar  physiognomy,  which  is  quite  manned  in  the  Jews  of 
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.thinned  by  death.  Thus,  with  an  enterprize  which  has  never 
ftk^a  pataRfel'in'  the  Mstory  of  thfe' church  fijr':iii(i(ire  'th^' tt 
thmcmd  years',  the  Nestorians  oil  early  tiirfes  tbade  vig6t»<w«4 
issaults  to  -th€f '  Hngdom  of  Satan.    Whil^  aH  Etii'o|)e  was  in  ^ 

{)rofpund  slumber,  and  ChHalianity  elsewhere  seemed  td*  have;  fost 
te  llffe-grring  pover*,'  they  were  the  bearew  of  saJratidn  tttjthe 
•^ast  t^ions  of  Centrta,  Sotrthewi  mA  Eastern  As?a.'^1Pik)m  thtt 
Mediterranean  siea-  to  'Ifhe.  Piitfififc  Ofeeknv^ih  kingdotiis'  'WideJy 
teincyte-^atttotig  '  the  ■  liixuri Jusl  Be^iasd  i.nd  the  ^BArtosriatis'  •  'df 
Tartary,  ?n  the  city  atid'  thb  villa^,  on  the  plaiiis  aftd  among'  th^ 
snowy  Himalaya  mountains;  Christian  churches* were  eteifywhetie 
erected,  monuments  to-  their  zeal,  eflScicDCv  «nd  succeBs. 

But  a  change  came.  '  The' power  of  Mohammed' 'it>se'intd 
being;  and  before  the  victorious^  afnfies  of  his  followers  the  ~Nei^ 
torians  were  hunted  down  like  defenceless  sheep.  Driven  from 
ttti^  shelter  {o  another,  their  churches'  pillaged  and  bilrti!?; '  Wi^ 
dearest  rights  trampled  under  foot,  presented 'with  the'dreadM 
ItiterfBltive  of  the  Koran  or  iJte  sword,  they  soon  diminished  in 
'number  \  thfeir  spirit  waA  bitoken,  and  they  melted  away  like  t'be 
^oMrs  of  springi  For  centuries  thieir  existence  has  hardly  beeh 
ktfowli  to  the  Christian  church  And  now  that  they  are  brought 
race  more  to  light — ^^sunk,  it  is  true,  in  ignorance  ind'supeMtitiotl^ 
'but  Nestbrians  still — what  an  Interest  does  their  early  historj 
tltfow  around  this  comparatively  small  retnnant  of  a  once  zeaioiis 
and  efficient  missionary  church  I 

The  Nestorians  are  a- people  interesting  from  their  Batantl 
traits  of  character.  They  are  nden  of  vigorous  intellect.  •  Place 
'them  indeed  side  by  sicfe  with  those  who  have  grown  up  in  ai 
highly  civilized  and  Christian  community,  like  that  of 'Gteat 
"Britaitt,  afad  they  suflFer  in  the  comparison.  Btit  sucK-  a'  com* 
'J)arison  is  manifestly  unjust.  There  a  thousand  itofltiencefieltratdt 
around  tnen  from  their  cradle  to  make  them  what  thiey  ar^* 
Parental  guidance,  schools,  varied  stores  of  literature,  the^'ohward 
progress  df  society,  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  eonimunity,  which 
serves  more  thail  anything  else  to  derelope  and  strengthen  mind, 
^'^all  these  arid  many  other  nameless  yet  powerfiil  agencies,  traJn 
up  Englishmen  and  Americans  to  vigorous  thought,  to  intelleef  udi 
manhood;  But  in  Persia  these  influen<ieft  are  not  merely  wantSb^ 
Everything  lietfyes  ta  fiaralyze  melntal  vigour.  And  yet  the-  Nes- 
Brians' ^rfe  by  ■  no  meanij  d^Ment  in  intellect.  On  the  contraiy, 
•if  we  coitipttre  them  with  the  -nations  of  Asia,  or  with  any  people 
throughout' the  Woild  whdm'  we*  are  labouring  to  Ohristiairi^e'dml 
-^save,  the/  will  be  found  to  possess  superioi*  talenfci:  '  •  In  t!he'  ^niP- 
*ttary  with  Which  I  Have  for  years  been  6bimected  her^^^I  ahl  6ft^n 
'Stimulated  to  rienewed  exei-tSon  6n  witn^sing  the.ad^aAee'  dr'th^ 
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pupils  in  tii^ir .studies,  Aiid,  witk  tbf^^eajrpess,  an^  stt^ngth.pjF 
i^ijsd  srhich.tlje.JS^orUp^  jos^gs,.  jtUer^ is  »o  gbstftcle  to  tb^r 
T^s^pg.  .imd^r.  feifpupripg  .iptoencesTT'^vw  ia  th^Cjpmiiig  geueratjoja 
trrjbo  gr^t.  ^Qap^teiyitj^  ajqappg  the.  o^^^^  .  ♦,...,,, 

c„|Tba  ifpi^t9P5ian§.^e.,^  aj^  inquisitive^  people,  .^v^.  qf  oi^ 
pgpil^  flCjver  .if^^ary;  ii^i.  ajcquiripg  .,ta¥?,wle^^ .  ap^  ^  pf.thepv 
^;W954eri»g !  wtet  t)iey  ^i»;Qr9  at  few?  y§fMrs,.figp,..  are  ?;^.iBia,F}f^hly 
![i;du^i^.ap(d  jn^rs^ifwing,  Wp^e,I,ja^ya]qti4J(  J  wa^ld  poHrtffs^y 
tp( the.lijfc  th^  eagpi:  pwp.of  youpg  ij^en, ^j^hq -crowd  ^ro^ijid, .jpf; 
jjrhi^Q  J,  ei;id^aYouJ:(it<i^,ppiir  light  pu  .thw . .dar^ew,  ^  u^s  «pi^^ 
.truth,  to  us  fawUsp*  perhaps  fromiiufeijipyi  ia  presented,,  .theM:;£apps 
Wj^,  aiu^at^  with:  a  /sn^le  .oC.i^telUgent  .de\iffht,.,  And  at  ftiipes, 
though  exhausted  aud  aJjnopEt  sicki  X  fca-ve  w^s.  Ibe^p.^awn.  oti^, 
^y^  fpr /hofirs  together,  ,:hy  their  apxiply.,^  jhear^.  And  whw,^ 
If^  4}xQ  <e|xe(rqs€i  wjas  closed,. '  We  tNnk,  you,,  mj;,l '  We  tfea^pt  y/c^v 
f^/  ul^red.by  n»auy  ypjic^  ahmndsuatly  reppid  me  fwthe  «ff?rti, 
,j,  Xbp JSestqria^. are^ fl^pireovi^,  ;?^  ardept.p^opja  i  Tifis^jx^.^^ 
ijaferr^  frpip  .wh^t  I  has !  already  be^a  st^d,  put  ib.dea^erF;^,f 
^to5l3Bicl;i»ot^cet..:  JF^ll  (rf  yiva^tyt.;9f;/%u}c)^  imagwjatioii , earupi 
f^pd  oratorical,. ip  jqpi^ech^rproinpt  j^q  act^  .^fjf(^p!i^tei>nd  .v:i^4^ 
l^parteA*  .tbqy  pos^ss..,a.cbarapt^r>;whiqh,..whe^ ..they  ^r^  f#y 
jf^f f^ded i by ,  B^Ute  iuJ5ueiices^,,att3^heg^..U5^  warmly  .tcittbeip-,  m^ 
ij^fjT^  ,yip,Y^^^  fpture,,.  ,I)uwg(^^ 

recent  visit  in  America,  their  affeci^jja|;p^Ietj«i?5  Jto,pie,.  afld,  their 
ftftrff^Beated-'  jrequefit  that .  I .  wwW.  3pppdily»  .retwaa  t^ .  them,  ^^di 
tf^Y  iearlf .  with,  fdeep,  eiootiou,  a^  ^  led.  me  .tP|  adopt-  the.  :Septimept  p^ 
1)^4,3;^  TO, owxi,/ If  I,%g^ti  thfi^  0.,JewiJ8aJfip,;leti  wy.J?g^t 

])^d)iQTgeithcr  qfflini»g-i  •  .  h  .  >  1  ■  h  .  :,.'  i-.  .  ^ 
.,.  Th§;  l^f^toii^  are  aJso  .fawpQQ|plQ  ii^tqresting.  .to  ps  \t\  cofl- 
|a9fp,iwce.qf  ,tJ»W  pufferii^gsi  To  Ijell  the  wropgs  which  bavie.beep 
ipj|icte4iPnf:them..iftjformer. ti»ies:wou}d.V(^^  -^  volupie,.  Biit 
jifT^bitU'a.few.years  p^t*77-is.it  not  stiJlfrfi^h.wjlie.iweipory  of.i»^u3|y 
^piisan^i  ip.  JlngmdZ — they  hayp  j|gain,<^p^rie»Qed  th^.  nw»t 
4lf?5W^  'PF^^ties  ip,.the,mpuptai^s,af,  K-opf^tai}, ;,  TJiaVri>W^- 
j9i)i^tain,..Ba4r  BAan, Peg,,  st^^^]i^t^d,bx. hatred. 4;q,t]iie  Npf>»sw^» 
j^ippie^„totthp  rejjgio^of  .Chri^^,^  thiijst  fpr,  pLup^eiv-bianripg 
g^priod  tcu  y^r^agoa.pQwpiif^l  axxpy,  ^]«r€ptidpw»#ie  ippwNWfls 
irt^ajj,iavalaiK?h^  on  th^  defopqc^sa^ppoj^e^brijjiglpg.evjeigrwbeije 
4^y^ftatioft  in.  his  tr^ck,  Yi\lag?s  wer^  sacied  apd  jbrnwd,.  inulti- 
ipde^  of  .flocks  and  herxjs  carried  ^way «  faujili^aqatter^d  ^ike^fth^ 
I^We  the  wiqd.,  The  Patriarcl^,  jiaJ:-$bimon,  was  driyeia  af|\gitire 
^fj^s\d>  fltpd  several.of  14a.relatiYesHWe,mwdejred». ,  Np.ptyjyas 
/fbftw^tjl^p  f^e  qn  sex-.  ^Bjtore  than  a  spcH^Oi  of.p^i^t^  p^^sh^  inthe 
^i^ct,4?^,0p^,,^lopej^sowp.  oj^thpipji' 1^ 
aggravation,  The  young  and  vigorous  were  dragged  into  captivity, 
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rvliMie-  infontd>  and  t;ha  ^gi5d,.i?tta  i»6na,,  were  butchered  ^tlwiat 
ij^morse.  ..CWldijea  itossiM,  .i»to.. the. air,  .were  Qut  in  two  Wn^e 
iaDingv  The  heiurtai  of  miserable  victims  we^  torn  out  before  thgy 
hf4. ceased  to  beat.  Five  hundred  women,  ^unj&unded  first,  were 
fiiQH  deliberately  bur^t*,  ta  short,  Aese  bloodthirsty  I^bdrds 
.practised  ionnjoi^abie  crueHi^,  fro^  which  we  recoil  with  hoiiror. 
The.  smiU%  biunes  o^  the  mountain  Nes^orians  became  a  deso^ 
bUion ;  and  those  who  survived  this  wholesipde  mass^ci^  were  mkde 
. housele^^  hdf  naked,  Irving,  wanderers*  It  often  drew  .t^a^rfi 
from  our  eves  to  see  these  imnappy  beings  flocldng':  d6w£  io  u)s, 
jiofKl  to  ^the^  mpre ,  favoured  bretnreti .  on  th^  plain  of  Qrooiliiah, 
pleadipg  for  a  snorsel  of  breads  and  a  shelter  n*om  the  storms  of 
;ihe  approaching  winticn  . 

..  In  view  of  such  fsu^ts,  has  not  this  <onc^  flourishing  and  missi^ii^ 
^  people  a  strong  claim  on  our  Christian  sympathies  ?    And  shijU 
it  ncit  be. the  joy  of  Christians  in  the  West  to  give  them  a^n  the 
fiureOo^el,  which  will  soothe  th^r  sorrows,  dry  up  their  tears, 
i  apd  jpoint  them  <»  a  better  land-r-to  a  home  in  glory  r     ,  >  ,  , , 
.  The  Nestorians  are  a  people  interesting  from  J;he  comp^i^Ve 
simplicity  of  their  faiA  and  worship.    By  this  I  do  not  tneah  that 
their  Omrch  is  free  from  ^error— far  from  it— or  that  they  ex- 
hibited, when  our  misdou  was  established  amon^^  them  tw^njr 
;  years  41^0,  the  Xvm%  power  of  tbe  Gospel  in  their  lives.    We.  shall 
preseamr  see>  .in  their  deep  cwruption,  a  picture  the  reverse  of  all 
this.,    &it  I  mean  that,  compared  in  doctrine  with  .l^e  Roknaa 
Catholic,  the  Greek,  (»>  the  Annenian  Churches,  they  are  &r 
.iiearer  the  BiUe  standard,  and  may  claim  the  title  of  a  rrotastairt 
se<^,  .  Image  worship  land  picture  worship  they  hold  in  abhorrenoe. 
.  Auricular  1  confession  and  aosohition  by  tne  pnest  they  affirm  to  l)e 
.  hl,asphemy.    They  have  no  mass  nor  worship  of  the  host ;  they  do 
not  refuse  the  cup — the  emblem  of  o\ir  Saviour's  Uood-r-t6  ^ly 
.  coomuniQiLirt ;  tbe  doctrine,  of  baptismal  r^geui^'ation)  of^  ^re- 
,. .scribed penancj^  and  of  souls  purified  and  made  meet  for  l^^jefi 
.in  the  nres  of  putgatory  they  reject  as  unscriptural  and  wrong. 
,  Through  the  iniuence  of  Koman  Catholics,  during  the  last  lipw 
centuries^-  the  popular  belW  has,  indeed^  in  these  redpeets^  been 
somewhat  iBoaified;  but  they  still  regard  the  Bible  widi  the 
greatest  reverence,  as  far  superior  to  the  traditions  of  meiy  ^^  ibe 
truie  standard  of  faith  and  practice.    Indeed,  I  have  neviefr  ibeen  a 
Nestimau  who  ventured  to  deny  the  mapreme  authority  of  Gqd'a 
word. 

They  are  also  liberal  in  their  feeling  towards  &ther  denomi^ 
nations,  saying  that  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesos,  aiid  refVising 
fellowship  to  uoue  who  are  not  civeu  up  tio  grc^  error.  X)ur 
« brethren,  who  first  came  among  uiem,  were  wdcomed  with  open 


ara^^^  i|ip4,£fO]xi  jthat  time  to  the  present  their  Qcclesifustios^  w|th  a 
'jp^V^exceptipBB^,  We  generaUyfavoui:^^^        labours,  tetid  granted 

th^^  jctuTQliesi'  to  us  for  the  pi;eadhing  of  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
.^tq^ckik^  one  of  our  uuinber,  was  or^med  by  ua  in  a^  N^ek 

jioriaa  ^lu^l).  ■  Tt'tw  own  oir^nizatipn  is  Episcopal,  yet  bishops, 
'^pi:je8l^,r'^nd|.3eac6n8,-T^  thie  ceremony 

'  witn  evident  gratification/  It  may  be  £dded  in  this  conneetiqh 
.that,  during,  our  long  residence  le^,  We  liftve  labdinred  with  the 
|^.9ole  obj^oct  of  spreadiriff  Biblical  truth,  and  bringing  lihe  peopfe 

bacV  to  a.humbfe  ftoly  Ufe>  and  haye  studiously  avoided  any  mere 
\^tisinm  <#)rt8.  r  "  .  .  , 

'.^  The.lJ^torian^  are,  moreover,  a  people  interesting  from  the 
"great  moral  change  ^Hbich  fe  taking  place  among  theuju    Notwith- 

;srtan4u)^  thdr  eany  missionary  zed,  and  the  comparative  sbnplicity 
f  |of  their,  faitii  and  worship,  Dr.  Perkins,  the  pioneer  of  our  mission, 
'fijupd  this  ancient  t^hurcn  prostrate  in'  the  dust;  The  people  were 
Vgjrosslj  ignorant:  they  had  no  schools,,  anii'.  not  half  a  dozen 
'  readers  in  ^  whple  village.    Their  books  were  all  in  manuscript, 

Sid  of  course  scared,  and  sold  at  a.  high  price.  The  translatipn  of 
e  Bible  into  Sypac,  ma^o  by  their  &tiber9,  was  still  in  existence  ; 
but,  tb^  language  chan^ngin  the  course  of  ages,  the  9acr^  volume 
^|iad  jbecon^e  well  ni^  unintelligible  to  tnem,  as  jnuch  so  ^ 
iji^hauQ^  to  the  EngUso  peasant  at  this  day,  and  was  mouldering 
j  in^the  solitude  !oftl^  closet.  Sometimes,  indeed,  brought  forward 
,.kad  devoutly  kissed,  ii.was  $till  a  seal^  book— a  Ji^t  under  a 
*,WbeL^   JU  revealed. to  them  .nothing— its  majestic  voice  waa 

;  ,unheaci  .  .^;^    .^ .     ^,  ,  .-J       '   •     '  i  ' '  ^ 

tirte  ^ecd^iaptics  were  little  in  advanoe  t>f  the  masaeft  ,  As  with 

Jth^  p^oyle,'  i3o.  with  the  pricjst^ ;  even  the  bidbfops  w^«,  accoMtag 

/tto.byr  st?;nclard.qf  judging^  sunt  low  in  ighorance,  and  among  the 

!^  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians,  not  one  *tood  up  an  intelligent, 

educated  man.    '  .        . 

•  As  a  natural  conseauence  of  this,  jtheif  morals  were  very  corrupt. 

\  !Profaneiiess  was  fearnjly  common,  and  people  of  all  classeis  were 

J'heard  swearing  with  every  ^breath.    Of  course,  oaths  lost  tfe^ir 

.'.binding  power,  pjerjury  became  an  every-day  crijne,  and  Justice 

'  ^aa  fam^  in  the  stijeets.    The  violation  of  the  $abbaih  was  also 

jpuversal;  ahd  thoujgh  most  of  them  avoided  servile  labour  tiiat 

/  day,  it  was  only  to  desecrate  it  by  visiting,  feasting,  drinking, 

' '  marketing  in  the  city,  wedding  festivals,  and  diverting  shows. 

'  Stealing -was  of  course  prevalent;  atid  cases  even  occnrwl  where 

priests .  wCTe  found  joining  hands  mth  tbe  midnight  robber^  and 

'^'Aaring'  the  wageis  of  xinrighteougness.    Lying  was  so  ibwm^hl 

'f.p^o  gul'  their  liablts,  that  they  seemed  to  practise  ijt  without 

^na^iye  and  without  remorse. ,  And  often,  when  remonstrate  with 
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QO. Xh^, pu^ept,  tbfey m^ied; ^  We  all  lieUerV  ^Dd ydii tbink JDWt 
b>i8ip^  ynM  prio^r ! and •  ^¥e < noli ^lid ? '  IiKtempeiraiioey  tddreoBev^" 
w^;  doing:  gre94iinju£irta ^ their  health  and-monds.  -  Wme'iciv^^. 
Giilaiied  HkiQ  .water^  and  the  family,  the  soeial  meetiBgy  tiie  kaurmrl^' 
field,  the  threshing  floor — all  teemed  with  itib^.  intoadeaiitinff  haifl.'  >  ^^  : 

iXn'^woaT^i  iC' We  >esjot(pl  Jic^tiotianeea aQ£(;viobtioii  of iheinsbr- 
rifigiQ  coy^ntoti  whioh^'to  fth^r<  h(Haour  be  'itispq^ldeii^  sheet  witbi 
severe  rebuke  ajBdc^Qg  the  KesfxNrians  of  the  pkiln^  and,  indeed^'i^bre^ 
erme^  sofmewh^rat^iin  theit  <KM;iuTea:ioe;  ¥k^  sfchlbed  ^bibad  aii^ 
nopndfi^y,  aad;  railed  M^ft)  Jtod  fettrfn%y  !^^^^  /^^  nn  si -I// 

.Sjeli^qn  y^aui^  made!ia.thji4g  of  form  and  subside  ^hdw^i  Hnuri-ii' 
s^^  in*tb^ir  faists,  aj»d  pc^yevs,  aind  idmfigiviilg^  to.bolineas  o£» 
he^prt  and  purjrty  of.Ufe.thj&yr^eir€l'utto$ti»iiget&i  Witii'ir«iefaVbt> 
ci^^rchesi  '.a  odpi^UI  &vA  eloqueat .  ik^gy^  "i^h-  thd  oi dinioieeb  iof 
Baptism  ap4  the.  Lotd'^  Supper;  i^th  maoiiy  featones  of •  (ff&doUngs ' 
the  Bible  tJ^r  alleged  ruk.  of  fgui^y-aifid  me  aerils  ef-Chnistithfiirf 
gijQund  of  hppe^  the  dai'kness.of'ittidiiight  iind  diet  GUUmesi^'lbf 
winter  had  crept  over  themi  and  they  weire  pr^ssniig  doiwn  unUest' 
to. death.  .         >  »  .  .  •   .        -  ,1.  - 

But  the  day^pring  from  ot  high  hath  visited  diem:  i  Serenty 
village  schools,  many  of  thenl  edt^^li^ed  for  yeaofSy  posBesaiig^ithe 
conjEldenoe  ^i  the  people,  with  r^ieetable  and,  in  fiomeica^^ipiduBi 
te^cherS)  now  pfour  %ht  on  this  Egyjptian]  darkneas*  •  Two  Bemiafei* 
rie^i  of  a  miueh  higher  onAet  than  the  villagie fiohoob/aretrmnkig 
up  young  men  ana  women,  to  go  fopth  and  repaoor  the  Wastes  'o£ 
many  generatioi^  Again  the  sacred  fire  is  beii^k^dled  on  their 
venerable,  altars ;  and  we  may  thus  cherish  the  hm)6  that  ihese  diy ' 
bones  will  live  luld  stand  up  on  their  feet  a.^reafc  airm^ ;  .andnet 
only  so;  but  that  tibis  army  will  be  filled  with  soldiers;  who  will 
fight  manfully  under  the  greats  CaptaiSy  and  again  eovar  these 
regions  with  the.  tirc^plueB  of  his  victorious  grace;  > '  ■   i 


THE  MODERN  NESTOHIANS,  AND  THE  BIBLE  AMON^  THEM.. 

iThe  modern  remnant  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Nestiorikn 
Church-— the  oldest  of  Christian  sects— consists  of  about  oneinm-i  • 
dred  thousand  souls.     Nearly  half  of  this  number  are  found  on  thb 
pl^ns  thikt  skirt  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Oroomiah^  in  Azevbijan^ . 
the.north-*westjem  protince  of  Persia,  a  r^ion  hardly  sorpdissedlin* 
th^i  b0aiM^  of  :its  scenery  and  thel^lity  of  its  soil  'in  ths.  who^e*^ 
e£^tem  .^orldw '  The^rest  of  this  peopWare  ^arsely  scittevedioctarr 
th^[  exceedingly iti^ild.  and  rug^d  rtmges  of  tfae.Koov^flh  momM.' 
tains,  which,  running  in  the  general  direction  ofnorth-^weabjaoiuii: 
south^ast^,  eticl^se'  those  Persian  ^plains  oii  the  ft^estt  andi.exteid 
from  them  variously- ^ne  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles. 


t«i<tlidirgbeirt><pMhd  Qf'iiVssyiria>  and'  M^{)Otaiiiidv  The  eafit^i^ 
range  ofdieseilcrfibyimottiitaiDS  fomiB  the  boundaty  between  Turkey 
andPeiBid(so.thatihe4wo  pdHiota^of'tbeNeatoriansi/diiBh  1  hate 
m^oitioQed^  areLaliU'politiies^yi  divided,  beiii^  in-  t&ose 

two  Mohamiikedaniempirefl.    .  >•         .  i  .  m      .         . 

-  lUntiliia,  ifewiiyeiuro  aigo>K:oefrdi8lstn^  had^ifrdxn  time  imttieniorikl, 
b^GDriieaidy  iiiiupi^d6nt'of''tbe'  Turkfi^^^  being  ruled, ' 

so  £ait  Bii a  wm  mliadjat  idl^  bjiblbody^'^rok^icHOs  'Koopdish  chiefe: 
Two  dbii8ii)£:itfae  NestoriaiBy  inhabititig''>Tekbom^  and  Tiai^v 
which  are  two  of  tiieiWildesi^  ^lleysi^f  eisrtral  KoordiBtaiiy  con- 
taiBui^  perhilpa^i  fifteen' thousand -eottte,'  had, 'for  a  long*  period, 
nlaintainUiatkiflilioiL^fipeiMtftie  tttdef)6|i(ieiiee^  aided' by  th^  lofty 
aad  preoipitCKif/  roeky  ncmpartd  that  indoee  their  native  gorges, 
and  by  liiiiit}  reckl^<  daring  bray^,>  not  to  «ay  ferocity,  which  the 
rugg^netfi  of  theiir  country  and  the  pr6ximity  of  their  sarage 
Koordishf  tulers  aHoA  cteigfabomrs  iiUpailted  to  their  chai:«ueterJ    * '      ' 

l.Thediffelnenii^iibitheclharaoter  of  the  ^Kestorians  of  thei  ni<ettn^ 
taina>andiiiofie'jiiwelHng  iD4:he  |M  is*  such  as  would^naturally 
result  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  location  and  di^uhi- 
stweaSi".  TheiaQUfltaiiieers  iaria  a  bardy  wild  race,  impatient  k)f 
control/ and- «iqdepeBdent  in  ibeir  feelings,  following  extenadvefy  a 
pa8toi|al'}ife>inifiiimmet ;  while  tiiQse  of  the  plains^^are  Persoan  sub^ 
jedtei^i  engaged  in-tibe  qnlet  pursuits  of  agriculture^' in  the  relation 
od.ser&'tot  Midianunedan  masters,  and  much  d^iressed  under  Ibe 
rigoursof  long  and.  grinding  servitude.  .  , 

The  bloody  massacres,'  committed,  about  ten  years  ago,  hf  that' 
tiger  in  human  ^ape,  <  Badr  Kbftn  Beg,  and  his  no  less  guiity 
iiisligaitor,  Noorullah  Beg,  long  the  famous  cbief  of  Jutameok,  have 
bdcn  reportedto  the  world.  From  fire  to-  eight  thousand  Nesto^ 
riaoe^imai^ivomeay  and  children,  iii  the*  two  so-caUed  '  independent' 
districts  of  Tekhoma  and  Tiary^  were  butchered  in  cold  bloody  by 
those  Koordish  monsters,  who,  as  their  only  punishment,  are  now 
passing  ^  <;^mf9r|able  exije  opi  the  island  pf  Crete,  well  salaried  by 
the  Turkish  'Government. 

•  ;Tfae  'N'l&torians,  as  a  peo^e^  still  possess  msasy  interesting  traits 
of  obaraoter.  ^^^  ^  more  open,  artless,  and  manly,  than  most 
othiar  Orientals.  The^  are  naturaUv  athletic,  active,  brave,  and 
gpnerdus,  though  their  spirit  is  much  broken  by  civil  oppression, 
both;  in  Tprieey  and-Persda.  Th^  are  a  go^-looking  people,  of  the 
Shemiiiahi^  slodk,  generally  of  lignter  complexion  than  the  Moham^ 
ine<^igi^  lof  Persia.-  The  Nestorians*  of  the  mountains  are,  for 
obnouB  madons^  ibnch  Kghter  than  those  in  the  much  warmer  cli^ 
miato  of  ibeiplaiasl'' 

l)Th&.  laiiguage^  tUe  Nestcttrians, «  modem  diklect  of  the  Syriac, 

"■  ■■">>»  *M      *>    *  Ij  Hl>'ll      4  )  »■    »        t»  ♦■■■V    M<<      H**-'m      i^    •,*   •***»**  ■>«>  «       »  <....«  1.1* I       I  ■■ 

^  I  do  not  attach  senoas  importance  to  the  theory  of  their  Israelitish  origin.— J,  P. 
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Ghreek  Irom  lthe.<4^ic»qntf;  it  io^riiawever,  muclv^coiTupl;^, Jby  ^ 
iiitroduotibu<!«f  :iiu»ia>Clus /Ti}rkiBh»  Pcp'sUiQ,  i|i)4tlU(9iircli)Bh  ij^c^i^^ 
from  iihe  lasguog^ds.  used  by  ftheir.  Afoltasp^adw  irul^c^  aq4  9<^i#^ 
]M)ur&  If  isiekoiCOHaideYably  ohaaoiged  io  tiae.sytnM^tH^  ^d.ipl^r 
ions.  These  M' ft  Uulg6  Ylu^f^rof  dialecte  in  the  ^{^giifiga  ^,^qw 
spolcdn  by.diffsrent  claims,  t  Ji)  general,  the  diaJi^ctB  u^ed,^  .^ 
inounlkiii  Nestbriaos  «ra  less!  icorrupted  by  ibr^i^  W^^^^  ;9^^  .W^ 
^Moirly  reilonbleiliiejBmoidiittSyriao  in  oth^r  reeuecte^^thw  ihpie,^ 
the  pJain,  from  the  fact  that  tibt^  laoonteiQe^  My^  im^^in^iji^eiif 
liatcr8.£MlDeasefi.fi^0iiige  to  age  in >cpi9pQn|tiye.«9^        .;  ti 

It  is^  of  eourse,i'aB.ai<9f^%^9u«  89(st  liiifiaink  that  tfa^  Nestonia^ 

Are  inteHMti&g  tO)  Proj^etHnl  ChriatoBdoaii    Tbey  Ifnn^  qot  W)jtb9i4 

i>e^8Da^''Ueen  deiK)muiMedi^The  Protesfc^tft  of  Asia*'    tXbeir  r^Ur 

gioHT  belkf .  and.  forms  0i^  miicb^more  ^imi^ie  and  Script^a)  f^tia? 

those  of  other  Oriental  sects  of  Christians.    They  bayet^^fOP 

fcjBoted  aiuidiUur.  'eDofession,  liie  'itse  pf-  images  -^d^  pMJtiut^  m 

tlieir  chnrcbe^)  the* dodarine  q£ Purgiatoiyv  uodumay  other .fni^i^iD- 

.%ural  dogmaa>  and  {ntactices  <)f  tbe  Papain  Greeki  ai^d  Arinejnap 

Ohurcbes.    Th»f  also  reeogaise  the  BiUe  aa  the  only/authQnta^vjB 

vule'  of'£nth  and  practice,'  axui  eherish  a  great  revieronio^^foir  it 

:And^  istsia  people,  tney  hai^  ri^ipifiilly  i»'3ft^tQc4         uit^m^^^^ 

nraeUsiationB  Umtiha^e  loi^  been  joractbed  udou  tbeigoL  ,jpj(  r^^^ 

«niisBaries«  tto  conTert  tbeol  to '  the  Komish  fuu^  aofi  subje9|b  iH^f^ 

'to  tiie  domimon  ef  the  Pope.     '  ,:.. 

) . :  Willi  >all  tlieb  nmplieiAyi  of  rdi^iis.  doctruiei  Md  pi^s^atifii^  ^W 

^veiv  in'th^depreflsed  politieal  copditioa^aiud  g^aqf^  ig;f|or|mp|9, 

'tiimr  Chrisdaim^y  Mwa Jii|tl^.more  'than  a  li^diess^riiQi, wJ^  j^e -f^fPr 

<men6ed  oiir*tliiosioiia]7  teboura^aiid,  sb  mattefR  of  cowse^f^naj^   ~ 

•;i»ere  i^aHidly  p]:«vafeiit  amiHig  tho^^    TbeSabb^jwi^g^e^^y 

ddaecnUed^  not  by  labofur^  hat  by  bisi^n^fsa  and  aBiuseiii|^nt.,7.f^ 

itenqwanoe'ivirasiveTy  oom^on,  the  iem^^^tioa  totlaM^  199^^6^^ 

p^cttliariy  <  alrongQa  ^ibese  PersiaB  jMxm,  wher^,  tbf»,giinpe  la.jio 

abuodant,  thai  wine  ia  ^mo&t  as  plienty  aatthe-stnsaui^fjOf.i^];^ 

'Lying  waa^abo  r-neirly  nmHrenujA^  vice  for  iviuc^^.tl^y  9^^}^ 

attempt  to  plead  an  eiLcuse,  in  the  necessity  for  ^ya^iony  imd^  il^e 

irbn  roA  of  flieir  opptesaord)  "aa  also  in  the  example;  and  t  ipfBvfnce 

:  of  ibe'  ISCobainHibdans.  ^  l%e!  seventh  09mmaii(}jaienA  if^lesa  vip^i)^ 

/ankong'tlie  jNestmrians  of 'the  plians  than  among  any  otfa^  Cmei^w 

;  peopk/wi&f  whom'  I  am  aoqnmted ;  while,  in  isome  of  the^.Jiiiaun- 

i  iam  cfactis;  ita  4Muntkinte  U  yeiqr  littie^  respected.    Intemp^riHiep  is 

,ics»'prei7alent  in  t^ Hkmnt|.iQd>1l»ai^  on i^he  plains,  &t  th^reo^spn 

^  Ifhat  )>he*^ap6  ia>nbt  mjUcb  cultivated  in  those  higb  rcg^ons,^',        { 

'K.  iiThe  ntasaioiili.  bfritbo  tAvieirioan^  Boaiil  of  L!avQpi\if^anei;a  .^9r 

-FdveigB  MsauMw^^as  <^omt|ieneed  i  aniong  the  ii^sifmap^  P^^vh 

ydiaa  ag»^  I  >  'HttbantOfOi^t .  l^ui^;  haf?a.  boa^  »qondu^tj^',^ 
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W^  <itd^]p*a6fid/1bV'  bbth  ee^iestakiti  'andp<«^.  The  i^rincipal 
dat  dT  pm^  bip^i^iitldiis  hte  bebn  the  <d[ty df  OitMiinkh,  'the  ancient 
TkfBdrm]  Whick  M  abdtit  tw^yenined'West'oftfae'  idi^t}f*Orfx>^ 
tfiiah;  ^tld  WttMh' tWo'indilto t>f 4^ base  of  i^Ki^oi^&h'MountHsi^ 
HfibtDp  bf^^he  Idyelieet  and  moBt  fitiHfid  plsom  ^t  was  krettbd 
tlWelBn^-^ptaciJ  olf  m^:  We  iMiveUt  present  a  ibUion  alsii^  jn 
<31«lWai[',  wbft^h'fiK  !di  l^ge  Und  beatitify- ttibunlain •valley,  or  ekftatod 
|»lahi;  BUiTbiiHdedi1)y  lofty  it^ged  6f'llie'  KooMii^i'Mauottaiin, 
bbttot^^deV€h%teffl<is-^e8t'o^  "   '      j    -: 

It  is  n6t  mjr  pte^etiit  ob^^t  to  ft«^  a  4d:e<)eh  of  trar  mimoataj 
lislbb^,  Wdti  tbeyotiil  tte  single  bratidi'  of  the^  -prepiimtidn .  knd 
^blid&tion  of  the.  Holy  SbnptutBd,  nbir  Mapfi^y  eomyiMed  mhotk 
the  ahdi^ht  and  liiodtgm  lasigtia^s'of  the  Imtoriaas.  ThJatoprc 
ld''Of,Oclttrse  a^rotirlate  to  yOu^'p^nodical)  ^Tho  Journal  of  Seeral 

^'*  6ftin^'^1^  Ne^tbrlans  Ike  Bible, iiadi,i^^  Oe  oomaiewe* 
ilvent;  b^h  a  p^dminonl  fariaiich  of^  our  n^iSsionary  kfaourav  as  the 
inoi^t''faopeM  nyeatifd'of 'theik*'tehiporal  ilnpi^vement  and  etenud 
^ahatiOh:  Wb^  I  teacbed  them  in  1884,  I  fonai  mast  of  Ihe 
ScMptdr^  ill  exidtenoe  'amotig;  them',  bi&t  onlyi  is  very  rare  (niani»- 
scri^  co|)iei^;  some  on'parchment;  and  some  on  papery  and-theae  in 
an  unknown  tongoe—  the  tin«lent  Sjrriae.  "Hie  lamp  iji  this  aaeient 
4;hntch  Wsfd  itideed  ffickering;  and'  ready  to  expire.  It  is  new  a 
common  remark  among  the  people,  timt  H  few: years  mofe  would 
likVe  ohKt^aited  them  as  a  <^^^aii  QbnrcK  scorched  undef/the 
^pki  fir^  of Yi^  ^pr^iocijooefme  ooiverHDn  to  Islamismby 
^ii*M<^aniitt^n  masters, 'Mkd'PkpalproH^  A  {hintid 

t^o6k  a^Blf'stty  of  them  had  e?er  seen.  The;  tniire  ffiUe  bad^  not 
k^ff  befer6,'beeti  printed  by  the  ft'itiah  and  Fiemgn.  fitUe  Sode^ 
fh^^'andi^t  Syriae,  but  ooity  tbe  four  Gospels  in  the  written  ahaf- 
^kd^r'Of  ^e  Nestorikns;  We  soon  iatrodvced  maiiy»'00|afa>  of 
tiiose  lidltionn  of  the  S^ptures,  and  with  grea*  beneBt  i»  tibp 
people,  though  of  course  under  ^eat  disadTantage^inanaaoieBi 
'md  almost  mil£nolm  tongtie,  atMl  all  but  the  four  Ge^iebim^a 
^Mtange.  chiU^^Kiter. 

;  OSif  thef  cler^  ever  learned  to  read  when  we  readttd  tiw  field ; 
';atiyl  but  verf  few  of  them  were  able^  ta  do  more  d]an<iaei«ly  chant 
tb^ir  devotions. }i!t  Aeir  ancienttomgue,  while  neither  "QievroBflrtheir 
'boaters  knew  anything  of  ibe  meaning*  A  darkness  that  mi^t.be 
"felt  broOdisd  Oter  ifc^  di^gf  an^  poople,  which  w»  not  atrisage  jn 
^^heit' gi«at  ignbrto^e'An'dwanilof  ttieMoly^Scriptures*  3Jiey.'were, 
however,^ ««ilirely  accessib^  tmd wei»eadiiy  ooUeotedBwhod.  j.As 
'tJief6  Was' n6Bterd.ry' matter  jkr'itsimt^iictioniaild  aliinadt,  exae|)tin 
ibtit  Ae^,'ob^/te  language,  I  imwiediately  commeiioed  inndating 
;pi^rtiodil  %Me'fi(3ri^ttil«s  with  liie^idiofl^domeefrtfa^  ^^s^gj^^  iWe 
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hppfi41y>o^:1ih^  top,  Qf4w  t^tprili^  fUQun^?^^-rr^'W  l^iA^Tpjf-^^l . . 
ajffordipg  little  prppjiae,  rye^  tp  the^ .  ej^  ^pjr  jfaith  4^st^i^d.  tR[  4jf kfl 
like  Lebanojou.'  'Thp^  J^f.eatoriaijt  ea?I|?ai^t?^.YfWw^;Ti|'?ifflf  W^^ 
i^jjter^d  afld  delighted  iWe . to^asure.  ,^  (tl^..^ght  pf  f^  [tl^ 
5^e..in .a  written :feyi]^.  .,.T}ipy.Tifpi44rre^}^  ^i^ftfiftjAugjll 
^^dib^y  ^, evpu.bof^e^^oj^y. ;, ,90 .e^pwwdi wpJ^yih^y^ :f Qd,  fp^paf t 
YjBJllou^  did  it  apdpew:  to  Jjiejjtir  to.tou:  tii^.i^Jiar  sp^u^  o^  t^€?ff 

ot  th^  :I^d  ^  fV^yer  x?ifu  qairfl^  jrpr  tjje  |U^,  of  ,tiie /^aai^  iftiftW  fi^ 
5^j^J9ft^ry  sd^cpL  .  W^  giuif  t][ieip..|mQU  tbe,w|^  of  tjbiq ,^Khpol: 
ifpiomi;  todi^  campfmy  of  .cK]di^nj.^(mld>^foUW|in^^ 
aj-puxidj ef^b  c^d.afci«.g?reia,t  a.dj^ta^we  fcpp)i,jit.^J;l^^yrieo^ 
tp,  distiijigfilsh  itbe  Iqtl;^^  s^pd  tbu^  t^lxey le^fli^  to.re^  Qf^3  ^^^^4 
wHli,  ji  ..delfghjt  and  saiiafa^tiQU^equaaW  ,0  ihpi^  ^^dtt\.,ffS 

t^e\l  .employpiefli    We  tir^^jslaJ^^d  %  fefl^tudpSj-gipd  <f9Wp4;  ^W 
on  c^4^;ffi\d  otti^T!  4eta9hj^.  portiQps  of ,  t|^  .:pijblt^  ^  .(tus  s^^ 
#ed  9^j;,puUmlymg  sdh,C|oj3  with  ,rea4ing -m^^tejif,  in.  rtlii^^,9^od^ 
^flg^?  .Wg4heiW*i9«s  Qf.t;be.Bri^ish4TKlJ(j>i^ig?^  Bible ^^ 
^tio^,qf  thp.^c^rip^W^^       the^^p^t^.J»ngl^,.tlll  the,(WRXm 

.  Th,e,cofl?iipg.|af^thQ  5w;c^s,Tp^  a^  ^y^,of,OTft^li  ixitqcp^^^djpy 

tp  (tie  Nesjoxwkns,  who.h«^d,  lopg..bpein,,'f^5tiws.^r(iit  "^f^  W*.  ft 
Ifitlq .  .impatience, |  tlji^t, , . t^ey .  Jif i^t  ,be  fwni^f^^  iw^itl^ . th^  PWfil*^ 
b^Qp  of,  the  ^iljl?.  in  t^^ii:.,S>ofc^^r.Ungv^?ge^.  Jp  tt^efl:  .q?n  xTOttiei? 

in  pnnt.  And  .^1  i^oqn.a^  tWr^.xeQQ^iyifrcm  ^j;pm0  m9S^^i 
thw»^?r»nw«;'Iti^  tfW^-tp^jgiye  g]lQry,tQ,.(^9d,VT5^.th^r,mv4pal 
«l^ptePftatio% '  tia}i/w;e  p|ehold.the.c<wnie?fcewfint,  yf  y^ 

.  The  agency  of  the  press  in  furnishing  tjlie  Scrj^urei^^^drjpt)^ 
r^ligiQV^ )i^afi^r,  ip|,c9.ni?i^ctio5i;.i^th.<;}hi7^ii^^  'xp^^sip^jsj^jigpfo^flio- 
ng^ptpn^  thi.t  t,c^uQi.fplK^p,ftoin.,^ 
Tuoni^i  .,  It  ,b^,^(wetiin0^  h^^pi  c^Wd  ii^.fnodern  eiM,pfit(fnffi^4 
I|t . . ^9/ ^ ji  M  it,, i3 , al^Q  .iD^pl^  ropr^;  ^ Jo^i;^. . ^ff  ,W^  epbpin^r4 
m^tJLOW  of^.Pefltepftstal  occasion J)y  wlpch  e^^fg/;flfftp,i»?,^  ^i?adft4» 
4^aj:,<jf  the/w^;^id^rfj4  wofis  pf  ..Ggd  ip  .hi?|,pwn.langji^«P,:»^1i,«iYW 
i]0|(thefli*aU.the:periwiaqenj;  repppipf  ithose.vqpd^^.j^^Plrtfti ^\^: 
r^d: ani ret^d,  ^dtr^^ilit^d ^af^^3iCC^iy^,jgepegi:^tiop^.,,,^^ 
ifl^t^ .of  r|b«flg .  I)™t;e4; to.  J«rji3pJWi = pr  fi#if^ed  tp  l|ie ^r ipj^^ 
tive  countries  by  the  living  voice. pf  aU;.thp^  jp^i:|;^mp^tJ|j[^l^|;^ 
and  dwellers  in  Mesopotaaaia,  as  was  the  truth  of  Goa  thus  con- 
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vey^d,  the  Press  has  the^powpr  of  ubiquity ;  the  sa^ie  organ  after 
tt^»6M&iri^'tR^'b^iiilft;;hat'iti  t)ne  CMiU3Sttyri6rtWo.'liutttittttn^^^  Alrf 
that  t^o  ^ii!iililt^ttlBbtislyj  If  theU'eamefa  oWan'  lexSc6^^|Airit{ 
ii^m  ^r&vM  #lihiyut  tH^SiMrig  Gcifl  fbr  dM(^dtrie^,the  ^hmiiipj 
^  lik  If^^^ihki^oj^i^  bf  Zlon,  ihay,  'jrttb  ijifihfti^ly'imire-Tefsop,; 
da?l^th^^'GW*bi^ihe'itoM6tikwa^ticy  of  i.   .  a 

■,  Mi^ht^  Hi^A'We^d  has  b^eh'tihe^^ency  of 'bur  preis  $moit^ 
ifee' N^stpWiti^:  '/Tfed'fJr^  bdttfeJdgrabltjHbook  t^rhiai  We  prinfed  WaA- 
tl^^Psd^i^?rrthe>iiidMl5yriac^' in^  adajtW  tb'th^  seryic^ 

iti  IK^^N^tetbHati  chtrtthfe3:  <%"^  ^e  haij  '{rtkrchasfed  of  tti^ 
Brilfehl'atid'  ForeJgh  IBlbie  Sociietjf.  -Itifra^' df  tV^Mi»^'^Qtnit? 
MicHth^lf  §tJd^likd'u§ed  in  i)riiftii%'%  fbdr  Ocfepeb'iii  an- 
ei^ht'j9y«Afc.''  Wen^A^ttted'the  EpiStfe^W  s^lAller  pbrtioni^ 
rif  tl^e^^  New;  T^tahimt-  'Out'  Mented'  pri^t^n  Mr:  Ed^rd 
Blfeaft '  at/WA^h  titriied  Ms'^klffid  feiid  (before  untitof  iij  type- 
.feuHiif^  tb"  the  '  cobsthictitia:  df  type,  W'lfrhich  he  bas  beeii  V0tf 
ha(^ksmi\  having  cut  kM.  cast  sev^al  youtft^^fer  tnore  feekutlftil 
^nd  perfeiit  tJwtn'tf^'  could  jwssiWy  harfe  obtained  in  aaiy  other 
way."  In  phe of  thdse  fbuivte  we' printed  a  handi^ome  editio'ii  df  tht 
ftnir  <5o8pelsJ'  in  1845.  With  two  other  founts  we  printed;  iU. 
1846,  an  editldiiof  theNfeW^Testamfeit,  in  both  the  anrfent  «n<il 
kbd^hi  Syri^Jii,-hi  paiuHfel  coltrmns.  *  The  work  forms  a  large  and 
very  beautiful  quarto  volume,  of  more  than  eight  hundred  pag^ps.' 
The'  iho4fem  langukg^;  wlfith  Isf- ri^ofe' difluse  than  the  ancient, 
tieq[uli*erf  d  Smaller  type  to  fill  an  lequal  space  on  the  page.  The' 
ancient  Syriac'of  tnis^  edition  is  the  venerable  and  excellent 
Peseh&i0  yersim,  and  our  copy  for  ttie  press  was  carefully  dor- 
r^ctfed.  W  comparii^n  with  the  tenerable  parchment  copies  round 
iti  the'  N'6st6nan  diurehfes,  ^tiie  of  them  650  years  old.  The 
tHtn^kidoU'hito  the'niodetTi  Syriac  is  also  made  from  that  version,' 
i^h'iiotes'atf'the  bottota  of  the  page  marking  the  principal  dif- 
ferfenci*s  betweeu  the  Pesfshito  and  the  received,  Greek.  • 

•  Every  Nestorian  ehurch  was  immediately  Supplied  with  copies 
of  ttns  -New  Testament,  and  great  numbers  have  been  circulated 
ampng  those  who  have  learned  to  read  in  our  schools  and  isabbath 
schBdls  among  the  people. 

'  In  1852  we  completed  the  publication  of  the  entire  Old  Tes- 
tament-in  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Syriac,  in  p&rallel  columns: 
Oter  translation  is  made  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  ancient  Syriac, 
a*  hi  our*  New  Testament,  is  the  Feschito  version.  This  work 
forms  a  ihagmfic^iit  vbltdne  —  a  large  quarto  of  more  than  k 
tbbiifetid,  bages-^a''bbbk'at'le$fet  <wice  thb  size  of  the  New  Testa- 
mfeiit' in' both' lang'ua^es.'  '  Th6  :ty]p'e'uged''^n  printing  the  Oltf 
Tfestamefit  pr^  much 'smaB^r' than  \thbfee '^th/ Which  the  New^ 
T^^rfentVa^  printed, 'bth^r^ise*  th6  i/^prk' wdtrM  have  been: 
sweMeii  to' ijuitb  an  unwieldy  si«e.'    '    -"  ./ 
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.  iTlie  wfaolaSiUerii  tbtiBli^ilAstjvlaeed'm  tllhdfhtv^ 
t0l9eitiC}m$tiaD%dn  both  Aieiif  a»eittiit  ftodi  madbru  loH^^ogoa^l^Jf! 
peciuakry  oieanafiurtiidhedjlly  the'AmeriQiuftBiUefSocAet(fyTiai4(^ 

4eed  sajrfchat  it  is  to  u^saaltevi^f  aioc^r^  «D(l,d^vp(|t  gnatitlldlfr* 
to  God  thkt  this  gr^t  work  }e<  acoomjiUsbed^  ..tAlieiiv^/prf^iifft) 
ctf  o&er  atvBskmarjr  kboturs  dpostioitly  im  a>u7  blipiu]0.;c4ua<Kl  4het 
woA  of  tnmaktuig'thei  Holy  Soviptwtcis,  wbiob  has  4«^|din»d  ^ptriHh 
cipaUy  €«i  me,  t^  irul  on  ^fafOiigh  » i(iwig.|9wiQ0^f  }^ar»)l(^tiaiti  »b^ 
diiabled  «KS't9<.dQ  it  in  a  better  ^Mnpaer  th$n<w«  cQukl\bAte  ai>r? 
oompliahod  .it  ^at  aii  earlier  periodti  ify  giviog  mi»:  a  ti^wi^i  iN^ifeMl 
hno^dodge  of  the  languagi^  md  :a«^ple  opportumty.  i!(H7  reri^ioU* 
1.  We  oontfeiftplate  pubti$bii2g  bnothei^  editioii  of  the  I^^w  Te«t«i-n 
loent  er^  long,  in  the.  moderu  tongUQ,  for  ooinmoii  u£^, w^pnf^  tba 
people^  who  know  little  .of  the  aticient  hng^Age  5  ^ndl  tha  Ol^ 
TeBtaakettt  in  the  modern  Ia>ngu9g0  oply  wil^,  we  ^UsiijifoBiQw^^oi 
New  at  no  distant  i^etiod.    ...  t  li       <        n 

iXhe  .iiafluenee  of  the  Hply  'ScrintMres  -ox\  the  .9H«^  tbaji  >it 
thousand  !pupils  in  our  village  sehocAs^on  the  forty  pupi]^  iu  our 
Mate  SemuuuT;  iwd  the  m):y  pupils  in  our  equally  pipqspereua 
Female  Seminary — and  on  the  soores  and  hundreds  of  adult.  Ne«ll^ 
iSwpa  who  are  learmngit^.refiid  im  owr  o^M^at^lvisicboidte  and  at  d^eir 
luimhld. homei^ an4..th]x»;^  nU  those  r»adi9^. pn .th^ piasgof  tbe^ 
peofde^ .  is  alike  blessed  a&d  in^alQiilable^  Many .  apov^  tfoui^  i  tbe 
i>ivtne  Uesfiing.  on  tbis  instrunieiitalijky,  sAd  tb€^pir0aebipg  lafltb^) 
truths  wUkh  the  Bible  reveals  by  thet  living  ^oipe  <^jf  the  pussionarifr 
and  «f  pious  Nestorian  eviangelists^  hiaviQ;  }>^n  ^mde^  wyse,  anto^ 
8BiltiBati<wi;<..  The  tmoml  desert  iii^tbia  idarJ(.M9hai9medan<laod^-ia 
the.inteii(Hr  of  benighted.  Asiai  has 'thu&  begun  ta.^da«4.b&QiMHi 
^theMtose...'     ...  . '  '  •  t'' 


«  M    .       !•    f.    :       ..  i.r-n 


I .  It  iMuUL  extend  this  article  tb  .an  imiapdfprilte  length .  ta  sptok 
of  the.  numerous  issued  ofiour  mi^sipio  pr0i^,i.bpth  r§^au9>ta|idt 
educational  (the  ibnfeietf  througib^imeats  furui^bed  by  tbe  Almiii<»)»* 
Traet'^Sooiety^andthe  latter  by  guilds,  of  CMurMissi^n^ry.JBoiimV' 
besides  the  Holy  Scrij^rea.^  ^I  cannot^  hc^wever,^  omit ttQiiueRtkni' 
our  humble  monthly  periodical,  whioh  is  pul^i^hed  ipt^^iaodlim 
&rriao.' .  *Thto  Eajw  of  Light'  ,i*  it«fc  titter 'a«d!  its  ;t»otto^  *iXhe»i 
fi£aA  tby.light  break  forth  aS(  the* marni?Mr,MaaiAb  Itw-  S%.  {-fiAoh. 
number  of  sixikeeu  pagea^  af  the  .sise  4Yid  Kum^of  a^  eommw  JMgs^ 
zki^  obdtaiila  short  luiiides  in  the  jS^iexfH  d^f^rtiu^^tS/Qf  JS^igifim 

The  poet:  has  islso  a  comer.   Tbi^  fou^b  volume  isvnoiv in  pi^ig^^iUi 
This  mtpretending'.missiopary  ormfi  is  anj  iiiiportent .  ff^uxi^Ary^ 
as  usedi  b  .our  semin|uries,4ndl.^en9ol^..fl|Ud,^i^^]a^    (ffltQng.theL 
people.    The  ^Bays  of  Light'  penetrate  the  dark  minds  ^.xiii}!^, 
titud^s/vrho  were'sittifog  jiLthe  regiKM>te«d!sh^df»fr,/ii^(^i^t'  tr/ 


If^istioiistkl'  ^Qbafyii^afiS.  These  ^Sott&  have  Meen  long'  ^and  Vig^muelf 
pr^dbeoted^eib' Ae^^e^t^ii  sidie  of  the  K6<>rdbir'mountaiisDSyfim 
b)rlF#^^h  pAfvW  rediiliiig^M  Mo6ui^  aiid  <ii6ir  Agentd  at  dMi.iovttT 
dr'£lk^Mi,^fbrt;f'n^i^  BOPtlif'of  Mi»f]lyftii(l>at  the  (^lebrat^^patpal 
miWttgt^^df  il£al)ba»'  HbWeisd*  which  is  ^p^teed  oti  Idid  abnlpt^ 
&«^  ^*u'krfty'<d$lP,  %ii^  mil^embfEYkxi^,  tM><ve»eMybIe"bom 
ofT'ld|e<>propbet  Nahuiii.  Thdiii^iiQds  :of  the  NeflDbriaim^  on  4faat 
As^yi%iii  plain  atid  the  ftdjdo^  ^d^clivitieB  ot  ithe  Koordisb  mouiK 
taitiBj'bakte  thus- been  decoyed  &om!the  tncifrd^ftiitiple'afid  Scnphiral 
fidt^'  ctf  &ew  fathers:  t^  the  ddotndeB  i  and  ^ractieea'  of  Udme. 

At  "the  {M*e8e)it  UiBerfVeneh -Laeiapists  are  alsa  \igoconAy  at 
wDHt'to  effect  tile  %6LtB»  object'  on  these^  feir  fAaitis  of  Pema^  4nid 
wiih  I*  m^^tefir^  of  fiu^seess.  '  The  n6bleroyal  edict -ufiued  iby  the 
Sli&h  aVe^'finda-ha^  ago^  at tiae  iflatance' of  the Britiah govern^ 
meM;  ^aMidhing  th&  kw  .against  piMelytim,  ^pebs  a  w^  and 
unobatructed  door  before  these  emissaries  eif  Romef,  who  aare  en^' 
tb-eIy>ikt)senipalonfi  iii  reg^atd  .ta  the-nk^tans  ^hey  tiBeM<^i<riAe;>rUm, 
bi»ibe^i  aiMil^w.  bullying  -beii^  the  moat'  bommon-^tq  make  tmn^* 
v^^  among  a  pe<^ple^  maiiy  of  ti^hpni'but  too  readily  yield  to  dvei^ 

lilik^  those  of  theh^  calBtog  4ti  £ni^' aiiMl  AMeviea^  Uiesia^'popal 
eidis^ieS' tactically  inlieppi^  the  law  i^  tolei^aiactf  as  legitim^f 
&ifbkU^  but  otie:£Lp^licati^--a^  ii^nded  e^ieeially^  if  noiiGK^ 
dMi^ly^  for  the*  advaneement;  of  Popi^ryi  It;  is  but  a-  abort' tinte 
8i()(U:ie^ai7diii](g^iiiia^'who  left  the' 'papal  •eotanunibd  anil  «i](tei<ed>  the 
s^i^ite  of 'our  ts^Ssg^onwafi'' decoyed 'from  the  niMsion  |)ren;iiseB,  on 
i!^iUi^&f  fake  prele!ii:^/ to  tiie^hdu^  of  a  Fif^nch  Lazariat^'wlMi^ 
(Adesr^'o^  of 'Md^ssltelUt^  to  bent  bim^  &ff  rio^  other  reaaosL^liiaii 
his  renunciation  of  Popery.  The  young  man  having  been 'beaten^ 
ai'th^  Freit^man  thought,  toa  iiffMty,  the  refOkrenA  father  hknirelf 
£M'>to' itia;«^[hlg  hi!]>n  ^^  fi^  moat  vrolentlvv  andywhenl/aii 
eSst^i^itiaDi^  wai^  (kiitiaftided,  be  coblly  tilted  tliab  be  was*  only* 
^iMifck!^ig,\km' p(i^  which  he  waabounj^io^keroiB^ 

ttfwktd'to'^r^ing'sqn  othdbfifMt^  '  ■     •    - « 

<iirW«eaelhitig  titiiiithe  influence  of  these  Europem^agehtB'ofl  the^ 
Vtkfskkd  QeLthoIieChorcb  atoon^  an  imm^^  Ofiei]ial:  people^^nia^ 
bi'ftikhef^  illm^ted  by-one  or  two  fads.'  A  Fi^ench  jCafifcuriit  iWaa 
onc^  day  'fltaggerii^*  through  the  streets  of  a  Neejtoriaa^  village^  taxa 
stfefcte  of '^ioxidation^  and,  meetii^  a  teachegf^ef  ^<i«frsciiodl'*in  .thait 
vJ^ige,  h^  tens  accosted  him,  •  <S)me  and  ieach  for  'inev  and  >no4 
teach  fi[)i1  tJio^  AereWd?!?/  The^  teacher,  in  rejily;  ailiidfed^t^  hSi 
intemperttcfe,  ^  Ss'hfch  th^  Laaitoist  aiiBWeiiwi,-^'iALe  ^Go^***  vibe* 
g^nt  I^hfiv^  -^er  to^^itoctify'^ne^'fiolihat'-getting' 'drun^        it 

is^titi'siiy/''""''-  ^'■''•'  ■  '■*    "     *  ';'  'i     V'-^^' '^'. ':•  '^ '■'''*  ^'     ••'I-"": 
Anothfe*^  iaiAristJ  ft 'short  time  si'hce,  vfeited  WNostoriafaviHlage, 
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and  reared  a  confessional  in  a  house,  the  master  of  which,  with  his 
son,  he  had  recently  proselyted  by  the  use  of  bribes.  On  his 
requisition  that  all  the  members  of  the  household  should  go  to 
confession,  the  wife  of  the  young  man  refused,  and  persisted  in  her 
refusal  until  her  violent  husband,  under  the  direction  of  the  La- 
zarist,  took  his  gun  and  threatened  to  shoot  her,  on  which  she  fled 
for  her  life  to  the  house  of  her  father.  These  very  logical  prose- 
lyters  regard  such  outrageous  proceedings  to  advance  Romanism 
as  no  infraction  of  the  law  of  toleration. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  topic,  my  apology  must  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  papal  agents  are  at  this 
hour  the  most  serious  obstacles  which  we  have  to  encounter  in  our 
missionary  labours,  and  threaten  very  serious  consequences  to  the 
welfare  and  salvation  of  the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  our  press  they  denounce  as  corrupt  English  hoohs^  and 
forbid  their  converts  to  read  them. 

I  cannot  dose  this  article,  intended  for  a  British  periodical, 
without  alluding  to  the  generous  and  efficient  protection — ^the  en- 
couragement and  the  aid — which  our  mission  has  so  long  received 
from  noble-minded  representatives  of  England  in  Persia.  From 
the  day  of  my  first  arrival  in  this  distant  land  up  to  this  hour  our 
obligations  to  such  Englishmen  and  to  their  government  have  been 
constantly  increasing,  till  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt  ade- 
quately to  acknowledge  them.  Never  can  we,  nor  our  patrons  in 
America,  cease  to  cherish  the  warmest  gratitude  to  Sir  John  N.  R. 
Campbell,  the  Right  Honourable  H.  Eflis,  Sir  John  M'Neill,  and 
Lieut.-CoL  J.  Shiel,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Persia ;  R.  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  the  present  British  consul  at 
Tabreez,  J.  P.  Riach,  Esq.,  A.  Nisbet,  Esq.,  and  others,  who  have, 
at  different  times  aiKl  in  various  political  capacities,  remded  in 
Persia  during  this  period.  Nor  may  I  omit  to  mention,  in  this 
connection,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  F.  Williams,  R.A.,  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's commissioner  in  settiing  the  Turco-Peraan  boundary,  whose 
generous  efforts,  above  all  praise,  were  exerted  a  few  months  ago, 
in  Koordistan,  to  relieve  our  missionaries  there,  and  especially  to 
rescue  their  innocent  helpers  when  cruelly  imprisoned «  in  stocks 
and  in  chains  by  the  persecuting  arm  of  the  Turkish  government, 
for  the  simple  crime  of  befriending  the  missionaries.  May  God 
bless  and  prosper  England,  our  glorious  fatherland,  so  nobly  re- 
presented Dv  such  philanthropists,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
wide  world  f 

Oroomiah,  Persia^  April  8,  1853.  J.  Perkins. 

^  Deacon  Tamo,  a  pious,  excellent  Nestorian,  is  still  languishing  in  prison  at 
Vau,  where  he  has  been  cruelly  confined  nine  months,  for  no  other  crime  than 
allowing  the  missionaries  to  reside  in  his  house. 
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„,  ..^    i,,  SYRIAC   METRICAL    LITERATURE. 

S'eUct  Metrical  JEC^mm  land  Sot[i}ilit€9.(^  JEphraem  Syru9,  trwMr 
"|'\(a^ea/r(?w.  %  origiiigM  .Syxig^y^udthonfo  I^odaictPon,^aind^  hisa 
\'  torwi^t  and  phibJ.Qgi<i(^  NqU^,.,  By  the  Rev^  H»Wy  J8uiwiE«4 
y '  Ph.  f)^  of  Crottixigen,  a  Pxreabyjter .  of  th^.  Church  of  Sogland; 
'  'iTrahslator  of  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athanasuis^  frotn.  an  ancieBl 
Syriac  Version.    London:  Eobert  B.  Blacka^er*  1853.-   I   .1 

1.4"''.." 

yjpjis,  yolwiQ.is  .a  coabrfTbutiDn  to  a  branch  oF  teicred  litferatore 
i|f)9ir^lY  Jaiijiwxi  in  thk  country^  and  but  little  treated  of' anywhere 
^j^^ ,  I  it  ooeiwiea  (ground  almost  unoocupij^d  'by  th^  aGtive;)abotn*t^rd 
^  ;1^&  $eldi  of  lAind  and  .ite  )prGdiietions  ;  fand  m  IhiB  point  off  Tiew 
^e;autho>  and  tiranBl^tor  is^fo]>tixiMle;>>  It  iis  soiqething'  in  these 
days  to  find  a  treasure  which  has  ndt  previously  yielded' np  it^ 
storep  to  the  teanifed  inquirer^  yet  such  i»  the  ease  with  the  wArk 
before  ns.  !^faraieiii  was  'known  to  haTe^  <»nypos€kl  hytntid,  ^d;  ih 
Germany,  many  of  them  had' foUhd  a  translator.  '  Oc^i:^idtial 
i^^ferfncea  to  them  w«:«e  abt  to  be  met  with  In  varibus'pubH<:JAti'6n^ 
a^ilioipe  and  abroad  \  but  the  existence  of  what'  \W  here*  properly 
fjj^tad  J^  Syrian  Mstriodl  iitera^wre,^  was  dcarftely 'recognised. 
Aport;  then,  from  any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  tnerits  of  the  con- 
Ijenta  of  this  yolume,  it  is  important  from  itfe  bearittg*  bll  the'  dfepart^ 
n^^nt^of  letoiiHg  it  opens  \xp  and'  i}}iistrlU:ei».  We  6hall  fire|l  ^Iv^  k 
mining  <y>itubientaty  on  i^e  kniHter  here  Aiiiiished'to'iilb,  wi^n  the^ 
fappe*  01  exditing  the  attentioiif  of  >  our  Tesiders  1  to'  th^  whole*  ^BJe^,' 
a^nd|.^fteiwdrfssi9iy  something  of  the  way  ill  yAHoH  Dri  Bui-g'essliftfi 
p^rfptTntfdhi^  iticiteating  tafeki  •  '-^  >  -  ■'  '^  '  '•  '*  '-  '^  *  "  •* 
jj.Tbei  InkroduirfiDii' occupies'  ope*4hird  of  the  Tohiiti^'iii  built"  but 
abit^ut  :one4>alf  ofitin  adtual  printed  inatter»  On  thii'  adjonnt^ 
p^^ap$(^;b<Ht^r.t]11e  lAi^ht  have  bfeen  chd^en,  niore'  cHaracterii^tic 
oikiQ  olijeet -attAined  by  the  aiithor.  The  «ttdjfec«'of  thtf  Work'is 
ri^aUy  -  4fe.  Syriac  Metrical  Literatitre,  its  origin,  its'  laws,  'atid '  fts 
epi;jstip(ig  Bapmiinents ;  and  the  poems  of  Ephra/etn  whidi>  ai^^th^n^" 
lulled  are  !i/2t^ra<fum^  of  whaifc*  is  adyanced  oh  this-theAi^.;  '^Bnt'Wef  = 
wilUetithe  writer  exj)lain  his  own  design,*  and  hithself  ddB(^b(d'the'' 
i^9ld)whi<J:i  is  theficeiieof  his'laboiirs.  ,,       -     'i?     ' 

•  f  ItSfl  certain  thab  in  the  northern  parts  of 'the  Sjrrkn  M^fedpotaniia 
a  ,p^uliar  form  of  the  Aramaic. dialiact  early  prevailed,'  which  has  been* : 
properly  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Syriac,  the  same  in  substance- with' 
that  l^qi:e  ^i^ing,  yet  possessing  some  distioctiye^^tvurisderiV^d 
from  the  introduction  of  Christian  ideas.  It  is  in  this  dialect  that  the 
literature  exists  which  wo  have  now  to  treat  of,  the  copiodsttess  aiid 
variety  of  which  ha>ve  been  always  known  ;  but; 'at  the  sariie  iime,  fron:| 
various  causes,  it  has  unfortunately  been  neglected. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VIII.  2    D 
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*  When  the  student  comes  in  contact  with  this  Syrian  Church  lite- 
rature, either  in  manuscript  or  printed  books,  he  is  attracted  by  the 
singular  fact  that  much  of  it  is  in  a  metrical  form.  We  lay  stress  on 
the  word  student,  because  a  superficial  investigation  will  leave  the 
phenomenon  unnoticed,  &s  has  indeed  happened  to  men  of  learning. 
Both  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  the  metrical  verses  of  this  lite- 
rature are  generally  written  as  prose,  only  a  point  indicating  the  close 
of  a  rhythm,  and  that  not  always ;  so  that  such  works  may  be  consulted 
occasionally  as  books  of  reference,  without  their  artificial  construction 
being  perceived.  But,  apart  from  all  marks  of  distinction,  as  soon  as 
these  compositions  are  read  and  studied  in  their  individual  completeness, 
their  rhythmical  character  becomes  evident,  sometimes  from  the  poetical 
style  cf£  what  is  thus  circumscribed  by  these  prosodical  measures,  but 
always  from  the  moulding  and  Cushioning  which  the  language  has  to 
undergo  before  it  will  yield  up  its  freedom  to  the  fetters  of  verse.  This, 
then,  is  the  sphere  of  our  present  undertaking,  and  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  trace  up  this  metrical  literature  to  its  origin,  as  far  as  historical  light 
will  guide  us ; — to  say  something  on  the  laws  by  which  its  composition 
appears  to  be  r^ulated ;  to  glance  at  its  existing  monuments ; — and 
then,  more  especially,  to  treat  of  the  works  of  Ephraem,  the  great 
master  of  this  literature,  a  few  of  whose  compositions  are  now  brought 
before  the  English  public' — Pp.  xxii.  xxiii. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  literature  the  question  is  a 
large  one,  Having  to  do  with  the  general  subject  of  Christian 
hymnology,  on  wmch  great  obscurity  rests.  Augustus  Hahn  (the 
only  writer  who  had  before  treated  oi  the  Syrian  metres,  and  whose 
aid  Dr.  Burgess  gratefully  acknowledges)  supposes  the  Syrians 
were  compelled  to  seek  variety  by  the  dullness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Psahns.  He  says,  that '  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter 
was  first  used,  and  tnat  in  Syria  the  want  of  rhythm  and  metre 
produced  a  monotony,  and  an  absence  of  grace  and  sweetness,  by 
which  the  attention,  vivacity,  and  joy  of  the  mind  were  dis^pated ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  tne  method  of  responsive  chanting 
was  conixived  to  throw  life  into,  the  song,'  and,  by  consequence, 
other  novelties  of  metre,  &c.,  were  introduced.  On  this  Dr. 
Burgess  remarks, — 

'  This  is  an  account  sufficiently  probable  of  the  preference  generally 
given  to  variety  and  life  over  monotony  and  dullness,  and  may  be  the 
process  which  led  the  Syrian  Christians  to  leave  the  plain  Psalms  for 
compositions  more  congenial  with  their  tastes  and  habits.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  on  the  whole  subject,  more  light  may  yet  be 
shown  by  future  researches,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  found  that  in 
Syria,  as  elsewhere.  Christians  introduced  into  their  practice  whatever 
of  national  customs,  in  relation  to  music,  they  found  ready  to  their 
hands.' — P.  xxviii. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  in  the  second 
century  we  find  *  that  harmonious  composition,  of  whose  birth  we 
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are  doubtful,  an  actual  living  instrument  of  thought,  powerful  both 
for  good  and  for  evil.'  This  instrument  was  wielded  by  Barde* 
sanes,  a  Gnostic  Christian,  whose  works  have  perished.,  except 
some  fragments  preserved  by  Ephraem,  but,  concerning  whose 
share  in  the  metrical  compositions,  and  his  great  popularity  among 
the  people  of  Edessa,  there  is  explicit  and  sufficient  testimony.  A 
century  later  Ephraem  found  the  poems  of  Bardesanes  in  common 
use,  and  exerting  great  influence  among  the  people  ;  and  on  this 
axicount  he  applied  himself  dihgently  to  the  art  of  metrical  compo- 
sition. Ephraem  thus  refers  to  this  great  heretic,  who,  although  so 
long  dead,  spoke  so  efficiently  in  his  writings,  ihaX  the  venerable 
father  employed  all  his  energies  in  combating  his  sentiments. 

*  For  these  things  Bardesanes 
Uttered  in  his  writings. 
He  composed  odes, 
And  mingled  them  with  music ; 
He  harmonized  psalms 
And  introduced  measures. 
By  measures  and  balances 
He  divided  words. 
He  thus  conceal'd,  for  the  simple, 
The  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
For  the  sickly  do  not  prefer 
Food  which  is  wholesome. 
He  sought  to  imitate  David, 
To  adorn  himself  with  his  beauty, 
So  that  he  might  be  praised  by  the  likeness. 
He  therefore  set  in  order 
Psalms  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
But  he  deserted  the  truth  of  David, 
And  only  imitated  his  numbers.* — P.  xxx. 

But  it  is  to  Ephraem  that  we  must  look  as  the  perfect  master 
and  voluminous  composer  of  the  *  Church  Metrical  Literature.' 
No  doubt  much  of  what  he  wrote  has  perished,  and  much  yet 
remains  unpublished  in  libraries ;  yet,  with  these  deductions,  his 
rhythmical  pieces  fill  a  folio  volume  and  a  half  of  his  printed 
works.  They  are  on  every  variety  of  subject,  and  in  all  the  metres 
and  strophical  forms  that  the  language  will  admit  of.  The  curious 
skill  manifested  in  the  construction  of  these  hymns  and  homilies  is 
one  of  their  very  interesting  features.  Dr.  Burgess  has  described 
five  diflerent  metres,  and  many  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  verses 
and  stanzas  ;  but  he  confesses  that  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  materials  which  exist  for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  almost 
unknown  prosody  of  the  Syriac  language.    On  this  subject  he  says : 

^  It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  writer  could  he  hope  to  furnish 
anything  like  a  correct  account  of  the  Syrian  Hymnology,  to  point  out 

2  D  2 
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its  laws,  and  illustrate  them  by  existing  monuments.  But  he  cannot 
deceive  his  readers  by  holding  out  such  an  expectation,  because  he  is 
conscious  that  this  peculiar  literature  must  be  studied  more  closely  and 
comprehensively  than  it  has  yet  been,  before  a  desirable  precision  and 
fulness  is  gained  in  its  exhibition.  Those  learned  men  who,  being 
Syrians  themselves,  might  be  expected  to  know  all  the  mysteries  of 
their  own  language,  we  mean  the  Assemani  and  Benedict,  speak  doubt- 
fully on  this  subject,  and  give  no  indication  that  they  knew  more  about 
it  than  that  the  metres  are  regulated  by  syllables,  and  sung  to  various 
tunes.  It  may  be  that  this  is  really  the  whole  of  the  matter,  but  we 
cannot  think  it  is,  from  the  limited  attention  we  have  been  able  to  give 
the  subjiKst.  We  believe  that  much  more  is  to  be  known  than  is  yet 
discovered,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  the  rules  of  such  compositions 
may  be  yet  further  elucidated.  In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  only 
describe  the  results  of  our  own  experience  without  going  into  the 
attractive  paths  of  conjecture.' — P.  xlii. 

The  section  on  the  '  existing  monuments  of  Syrian  Metrical 
Literature '  gives  a  sketch  of  all  that  has  been  cataloged  or  pub- 
lished down  to  the  time  of  Bar  Hebraeus,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  survejr  the  far  greater  space  is  given  to  Ephraem ; 
aud'his  printed  metrical  works  in  the  Roman  edition  are  analysed 
and  aescribed.  There  are  here  materials,  indeed,  for  the  patient 
research  of  scholars ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  specimens  furnished 
will  invite  many  an  aspirant  to  the  literary  California  thus  opened 
to  their  honourable  ambition.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  polemical, 
graphically  exhibiting  the  various  errors  to  which  the  Church  was 
exposed  in  the  fourth  century,  and  refuting  them  with  an  exuberance 
of  fancy  and  weight  of  reasoning  truly  wonderful.  Others  are  on 
more  tender  topics,  composed  for  tne  dead,  whether  children, 
mothers  of  families,  monks,  or  1;)ishops.  Some  are  of  great  length, 
as  that  on  the  B^pentance  of  Nineveh.  Perhaps  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  what  is  said  of  this  piece,  as  conveying  some  idea 
of  the  richness  of  the  treasures  which  wait  to  be  brought  into 
public  view. 

*  This  piece  is  in  Heptasyllabics,  and  extends  to  between  five  and 
six  hundred  strophes,  of  four  verses  each.  It  is  a  complete  epic  poen), 
describing  with  great  power  and  variety  of  diction  the  repentance  of  the 
Ninevites  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  as  exhibited  in  every  imaginable 
form  of  misery  and  sorrow.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion 
this  is  the  best  sustained  of  any  of  Ephraem's  metrical  productions,  and 
deserves  to  be  introduced  to  English  readers.  We  have  never  seen  it 
noticed;  even  Asseman  merely  catalogues  it;  but  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  it  has  not,  as  a  whole,  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  produc- 
tions of  genuine  poetic  inspiration.  We  will  venture  on  a  translation  of 
a  few  verses,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  style  and  spirit,  only  premising 
that  our  rendering  is  not  intended  to  bear  a  critical  scrutiny. 
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'  "  The  feast  of  the  king  ceased, 
And  the  banquets  of  the  princes. 
If  infants  fasted  from  their  milk, 
Who  would  prepare  to  sup  ? 
The  beasts  abstained  from  water, 
Who  then  would  drink  wine  ? 
If  the  king  put  on  sackcloth, 
Who  would  clothe  himself  in  soft  raiment? 
If  the  lascivious  became  pure, 
Who  would  contemplate  marriage  \ 
If  the  luxurious  were  full  of  terror, 
Who  would  indulge  laughter? 
If  those  who  were  merry  wept, 
To  whom  could  folly  be  pleasing  ? 
If  robbers  became  just, 
Who  would  defraud  his  fellow? 
If  the  city  trembled  at  its  dissolution. 
Who  would  care  for  his  own  home  ? 

Throw  away  the  gold, 

And  no  one  steals  it ; 

Lay  open  the  treasure. 

And  none  will  violently  enter  it. 

The  gay  ones  closed  their  eyes. 

That  they  might  not  gaze  on  women ; 

Women  laid  aside  their  ornaments, 

That  those  who  looked  at  them  might  not  sin. 

For  they  were  conscious  of  this. 

That  the  ruin  was  a  common  one. 

For  if  through  them  others  fell. 

They  should  not  escape. 

The  beautiful  would  not  disturb 

The  penitence  of  the  men  of  the  city ; 

For  they  knew  that  on  their  account 

The  repentant  were  mourning  !" 

'  Some  most  affecting  descriptions  are  then  given  of  the  scenes  which 
took  place  in  families,  where  mothers  clasp  their  infants  to  their  bosoms 
in  hopeless  agony,  and  the  little  ones,  by  some  instinctive  sympathy, 
seek  shelter  in  their  parents'  arms.  At  length  a  ray  of  hope  is  derived 
by  the  king  reminding  his  subjects  of  some  former  instances  of  divine 
forgiveness  of  penitent  sinners ;  and,  ultimately,  by  an  ingenious 
poetical  fiction,  the  people  are  said  to  hear  the  conversation  between 
Jonah  and  the  Lord,  and  their  doleful  fears  are  turned  to  rapture.' — 
Pp.  lxii.-lxiv. 

The  translated  Hymns  are  thirty-five  in  number,  the  Homilies 
nine.  The  subjects  are  very  various,  some  merely  descriptive, 
others  argumentative  and  polemical.  Of  the  Homines  the  ti'ans- 
lator  says,  '  All  these  are  poetic  in  the  mode  of  treatment  as  well  as 
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in  the  style,  and  are  wrought  op  with  an  artistic  power  which  is 
truly  wonderful  We  admire  the  man  who  oonoeiTed  and  executed 
such  gem-like  productions.  Our  wonder  is  little  less  that  his  au- 
diences should  have  heen  able  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  them.' 
This  last  drcumstance  is  wonderful  indeed;  and  it  wakens  up 
trains  of  thought  which  we  cannot  now  indulge.  As  our  object  is 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  book,  we  shall  extract  the  first 
homily.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  translated  jneces 
are  afl  accompanied  with  notes,  intended  to  elucidate  their  meaning, 
and  especially  to  bring  into  prominence  peculiarities  of  Syriac 
thought  and  expresaon. 

^  D£SC&irTION  OF  PARADISE. 

<  The  BevekUums  rf  God adcpted  to  Mans  InUOect. 

^  The  air  of  Paradiae 
Is  a  fountain  of  sweetness, 
From  which,  in  early  life, 
Adam  inhaled  nutriment ; 
And  the  inspiration  was  to  his  youth 
Like  the  ministering  breast  rfa  mother. 
He  was  young,  fair,  and  joyful : — 
But  having  spumed  the  commandment. 
He  became  unhappy,  old,  and  fading, 
Bearing  the  weight  of  years 
And  a  load  of  miseries ! 

No  blighting  frosts, 
No  withering  heats. 
Are  in  that  region 
Of  blessedness  and  joy. 
It  is  a  haven  of  gladness, 
A  home  of  delights,—      ' 

Light  and  merriment  reside  within  it : — 
TTiere  is  a  congr^ation  of  harpers, 
A  society  of  players  on  the  lute. 
The  sound  of  Hosannahs, 
A  Church  of  Hallelujahs  ! 

The  fence  which  surrounds  it. 

Is  the  safety  which  makes  all  tranquil ; 

Its  walls  and  its  }Mrecincts, 

Is  the  peace  which  unites  all  together ; 

The  cherub  which  walks  around  it 

Is  gentle  to  those  within, 

But  threatening  to  those  without,  who  are  reprobate. 
Concerning  this  Paradise, 
Which  is  pure  and  holy, 
The  report  which  thou  hearest 
Is  true  and  spiritual. 
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Let  not  its  nature  be  judged 
From  what  is  heard  of  it,  , 

^or  its  descriptions  do  not  altogether 
me  within  our  judgment ; 
although,  by  the  names  given  to  it, 
seem  to  be  earthly, 
""ality  that  pure  place  is  spiritual : — 
''6  names  of  spirits 
to  both  kinds  ; 
is  impure 
om  the  holy. 

ner 

.ngs 
sjvvn, 
options 
.{^s  which  are  obscure ; 
r  or  if  He  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  Garden 
ilad  not  shrouded  its  magnificence. 
In  words  which  are  vernacular  to  us, 
How  could  He  have  represented 
His  garden,  in  our  dark  speeches  ? 

For  if  among  the  names 

Which  are  borrowed  by  the  Divine  Majesty, 

A  man  should  wand^  and  be  ensnared, — 

He  profanes  and  injures  It, 

By  means  of  those  borrowed  terms 

Which  It  put  on  for  his  benefit ; 

And  spurns  the  grace  which  bowed  down 
Its  lofty  height  to  his  childish  stature. 
For  he  having  no  natural  affinity  with  It, 
It  clothed  Itself  with  things  like  to  him, 
To  cause  him  to  attain  to  Its  likeness. 

Let  not  then  thy  intellect 

Be  disturbed  by  these  accidental  names ; 

For  Paradise  is  represented 

In  terms  which  are  vernacular  to  thee ; 

It  is  not  indig^it, 

Because  it  is  clothed  with  thingps  like  to  thee : — 

Thy  nature  rather  is  very  imbecile, 
Which  is  not  able  to  attain  to  its  greatness. 
Insipid  would  be  its  beauties, 
Were  it  depicted  in  the  colours 
Which  are  natural  to  thee  1 

For  eyes  which  are  feeble 
Have  not  sufficient  power 
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To  contemplate  the  bright  rays 
Of  its  celestial  beauties. 
He  hath  clothed  its  trees 
With  the  names  of  our  trees, 

And  its  figs  are  called  by  the  names  of  our  figs ; 
And  its  leaves,  which  are  spiritual, 
Are  realized  and  embodied ; 
They  are  transformed,  that  their  vesture 
May  resemble  the  vesture  of  earthly  things. 

The  flowers  of  that  country 

Are  more  numerous  and  brilliant 

Than  the  starry  lights 

Of  this  visible  heaven ; 

And  a  fragrance  proceeds  from  it. 

Borne  along  in  its  gracious  influence, 

Like  a  physician  sent  to  the  maladies 
Of  a  land  which  is  cursed : — 
By  its  healing  odour 
Curing  the  distemper. 
Which  entered  by  the  serpent. 

By  the  gale  which  blows 

From  the  blessed  r^on  of  Paradise, 

Sweetness  is  communicated 

To  the  bitterness  of  this  region ; 

This  renders  ineflective 

The  curse  of  our  earth. 

The  Garden  is  thus  the  vital  breath 
Of  this  diseased  world ; 
And  dwelling  among  tiie  sickly, 
It  proclaims  that  a  living  balsam 
Is  sent  to  our  mortality. 

Thus  when  the  blessed  Apostles 

Were  assembled  together, 

The  place  was  moved, 

And  there  was  a  sweet  savour  of  Paradise ; 

Which  stirred  up  its  repositories, 

And  caused  its  perfiunes  to  flow  forth : — 

It  diflused  its  odours  on  the  messengers, 
By  whom  men  were  to  be  made  disciples, 
Ajad  come  as  guests  to  the  feast. 
Thus  it  seemed  good  to  the  high  Majesty 
Of  Him  who  loved  the  children  of  men.' 

To  this  piece  are  appended  twenty-two  notes,  by  which  its  con- 
nection and  meaning  are  greatly  illustrated. 

Dr.  Burgess  declares  his  object  to  have  been  to  introduce  a  fine 
and  interesting  writer  to  plain  English  people,  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  make  the  volume  useful  to  the  scholar.  We  consider  that  he 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  both  these  objects.  The  Introduction 
and  the  Notes  evince  his  complete  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  will 
furnish  valuable  help  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  interest  in, 
and  engage  in  the  study  of  a  language  and  literature  which  has 
been  so  long  neglected,  but  is  now  beginning  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  work  is  therefore  especially 
opportune  in  the  aid  it  offers  and  the  stimulus  it  supplies ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  decide  many  waverers  to  embark  in  a  study 
which  they  will  now  perceive  to  be  by  no  means  barren  of  intel- 
lectual gratification  or  religious  profit.  In  his  other  aim,  his  clear 
perception  of  the  duties  of  a  translator,  as  stated  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, and  the  poetical  taste  and  faculty  of  which  he  has  had  other 
opportunities  of  evincing  the  possession,  have  enabled  him  to  render 
these  fine  old  Eastern  hymns  with  a  spirit  and  vigour,  and  with  a 
feUcitous  choice  of  phrase,  admirably  contrasting  with  the  baldness 
and  fatiguing  aridity  of  many  analogous  efforts  at  translation  from 
Oriental  poetry. 

To  do  well  the  work  which  Dr.  Burgess  undertook  required  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  language,  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  of 
thought  and  expression  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  an  aptitude  in  the 
conception  and  utterance  of  poetical  ideas.  These  qualities  are 
not  easily  found  in  combination;  and  it  is  to  the  met  of  their 
union  in  him  that  we  ascribe  the  undoubted  success  of  Dr.  Bur- 
gess's present  achievement.  We  trust  the  result  may  be  such  as  to 
encourage  him  to  persist  in  cultivating  this  ^  almost  unknown  depart- 
ment of  Church  learning ;'  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  pro- 
bable result  of  such  encouragement  would  be  translation  and 
annotation,  by  the  same  hand,  of  Ephraem's  long,  practical  piece 
on  the  Repentfiince  of  Nineveh,  already  noticed,  wnich  Dr.  Bur- 
gess not  inaptly  designates  '  a  fine  epic  poem,'  and  which,  apart 
from  its  interest  for  general  readers,  must  be  presumed  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  students  of  Christian  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  volume  is  very  beautifully  and  most  correctly  printed ;  and 
those  who  have  had  reason  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  labour 
of  ensuring  accuracy  in  the  use  of  Oriental  types,  will  highly  value 
this  quality  of  the  work  before  us.  The  Syriac  type  is  mostly 
found  in  the  notes,  the  translator  having  been  deterred  by  the  ex- 
pense from  giving  the  original  text  of  the  poems  he  has  translated. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  SCRIPTURE  SILENCE; 

OB,  THE  NEQATITB  INTEBNAL  EVIDENCE. 

'It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  matter.'  We  see  this 
plainly  enough  m  regard  to  the  enigmas  of  unfulfilled  prophecy, 
which  are  so  constructed  that  the  event  alone  resolves  them. 
Without  this,  they  might  have  fulfilled  themselves,  and  one  great 
purpose  of  God  been  frustrated  in  providing  a  continued  series  of 

Erophecies,  within  the  volume  of  Scripture,  unfolding  themselves  in 
istory,  and  multiplying  to  the  end  of  time  the  evidences  of  the 
Divine  character  of  the  volume  containing  them. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  kind  of  Scripture  concealment  to  which 
we  now  advert.  The  concealments  we  propose  to  consider  are  more 
akin  to  that  recorded  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6 — *  And  he  buried  him 
in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor,  but  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day,' — a  concealment 
which,  Jude  tells  us,  Satan  endeavoured  to  frustrate,  by  contending 
with  Michael  '  about  the  body  of  Moses,'  doubtless  that  he  might 
cast  it  before  Israel  as  a  stumbling-block,  in  the  hope  that  the 
dead  bones  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  might  more  powerfully  per- 
suade to  idolatry  than  his  living  voice  had  dissuaded  from  it.  The 
purpose  of  this  concealment  is  quite  as  obvious  as  the  desthiction, 
m  after  ages,  of  the  relic  of  the  brazen  serpent,  when  the  reforming 
Hezekiah,  in  spite  of  natural  feeling  in  its  favour,  broke  it  in 
pieces,  and  called  it  Niehtishtan,  or  a  bit  of  brass.  Mere  religious 
sentiment,  or  what  has  been  called  'the  poetry  of  sacred  art,' 
would  have  pleaded  hard  for  the  preservation  of  the  relic  and  the 
possession  oi  the  Prophet's  tomb,  but  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
abiding  interests  of  humanity  called  for  the  inexorable  destruction 
of  the  one  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  from  the  sight  of  an 
idol-loving  people. 

Scripture  contains  not  only  such  obviously  usefrd  concealments 
as  these,  but  many  less  obvious,  yet  not  less  remarkable,  proclaim- 
ing the  Divine  foresight  that  presided  over  the  formation  of  Scrip- 
ture, seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  acting  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  man,  and  what  would  come  out  of  him 
from  age  to  age.  These  Scripture  concealments  are  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  species  of  internal  evidence,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated 'the  negative  internal  evidence,'  arising  not  from  any- 
thing the  Scripture  has  said  or  instituted,  as  from  what  it  has  left 
unsaid  and  uninstituted.  The  strength  of  this  evidence  arises 
from  the  greater  or  less  improbability  that  uninspired  and  self- 
guided  men  would  have  left  such  things  unsaid  or  uninstituted. 
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Some  of  them  may  appear  less  strong  than  others,  and  some  by 
themselves  to  have  little  force,  yet  such  may  be  their  number  and 
such  their  chara<;ter,  that  the  whole  may  together  form  an  important 
contribution  to  the  internal  evidence, — ^a  contribution  all  the  more 
impressive  that,  like  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  brought  out  in  the  Horse  Paulinse  of  Paley,  it  must 
have  been  wholly  undesigned,  seeing  it  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that 
time  and  history  have  alone  disclosed,  and  will  continue  to  disclose 
imtil  the  termination  of  the  history  of  the  Church  on  earth :  for  ex- 
ample, what  so  natural  as  that  one  or  all  of  the  writers  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  four  Gospels,  should  have  given  us  the 
precise  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  precise  day  of  his  birth  ? 
We  find  Moses  recording  the  Exodus,  the  great  fact  of  Judaism, 
with  the  utmost  precision,  Exod.  xii.  40,  41, — '  Now  the  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.'  An  annual 
festival  is  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  that  great  event  to 
all  posterity,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  fix  its  place  in  the 
Jewish  calendar,  Exod.  xii.  1 — '  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the 
beginning  of  months :  it  shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to 
you.  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  saying, — In 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  they  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a 
lamb,'  &c ;  and  again,  Exod.  xiii.  4 — '  This  day  came  ye  out  in 
the  month  Abib ;'  and  Lev.  xxiii.  4 — '  These  are  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  is  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread.' 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  records  both  the 
year  and  the  day  of  his  birth.  It  is  the  use  and  wont  of  all  histo- 
rians, ancient  as  well  as  modem,  to  do  so  whenever  they  have  it  in 
their  power,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  event  is  important  to  the 
nation  or  to  the  world  at  large.  The  care  the  Jews  had  about 
their  genealogies,  and  the  careful  record  of  Christ's  by  two  of  the 
evangelists,  make  a  public  register  of  births  among  the  Jews  a 
matter  of  certainty ;  and  the  circumcision  of  the  child  on  the  eighth 
day  was  not  improbably  the  time,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  of  this 
registry.  Yet,  while  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Christ  carefully 
recorded  both  by  Mary  and  his  rq)uted  father,  there  is  nothing 
fixing  either  the  year  or  the  day  of  his  birth  in  the  four  Gospels. 
We  know  indeed,  incidentally,  that  it  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  about  the  time  of  his  edict 
requiring  the  registration  of  all,  with  a  view  to  a  general  taxing 
(Luke  ii.  1),  but  so  little  definite  that  the  precise  year  is  a  matter 
of  controversy,  although  commencing  the  last  and  greatest  epoch 
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of  the  world.  As  to  the  '  birthfday^*  says  Adam  Clarke,  *  it  has 
been  placed  ^  Christian  sects  and  learned  men  in  every  month  of 
the  year.'  The  Latin  Church,  supreme  in  power,  placed  it  on 
the  25th  of  December,  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun  be^s 
to  return  towards  the  northern  tropics,  ending  the  winter,  and 
introducing  spring,  supposed  therefore  to  be  a  natural  emblem  ot 
the  rising*  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  the  darkness  of  the 
world.  The  day  thus  assigned  by  Pope  Julius  I.  has  been  since 
observed,  as  having  quite  as  much  probability  as  any  other. 

The  same  silence  is  observed  as  to  the  ^ear  and  daj/  of  our 
Lord's  death — the  event  most  interesting  to  Christians  after  his 
birth— thus  leaving  the  Christian  Chumi  to  dispute  about  his 
death-day,  or  the  time  of  Easter,  as  well  as  about  his  birth*day,  or 
the  time  of  Christmas. 

Was  this  silence  natural  and  spontaneous  ?  Was  it  not  some- 
thing out  of  the  usual  course, — an  enforced  silence,  imposed  on 
them  by  an  over-ruling  hand?  We  have  said  there  could  be  no 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  both  as  to  year  and 
day,  since  the  public  registers  could  have  furnished  it,  and  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  survived  for  some  years  after  his  ascension, 
and  dwelt  under  the  roof  of  one  of  the  Evangelists.  Neither  could 
this  omission  arise  from  any  want  of  attachment  to  their  Master, 
or  any  failure  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  event  and  desire 
to  transmit  it  to  perpetual  memory.  The  facts,  the  great  facts 
of  his  birth,  life,  and  death,  they  record  fully,  reiterating  each 
other's  statements,  yet  they  pass  in  silence,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  the  time  thereof. 

This  silence  about  Christian  times  and  seasons  stands  contrasted 
with  the  importance  attached  to  times  and  seasons  under  ecclesi- 
astical development.  First  arose  the  festival  of  Christmas,  or  of 
the  Nativity,  which  required  the  dogmatic  settlement  of  a  question 
on  which  the  New  Testament  is  mlent.  Then  arose  the  festival 
of  Easter,  requiring  the  same  dogmatic  settlement  of  another  ques- 
tion of  Christian  chronology.  Had  Church  developments  stopped 
here  it  had  been  well,  but  the  festival-loving  spirit  grew  apace, 
until  we  find — 

In  honour  of  Christ 7 

In  honour  of  Mary 17 

In  commemoration  of  Scripture  incidents        .       6 
In  commemoration  of  Christianity  .         .         .11 

Miscellaneous 4 

In  honour  of  Ad.  and  Ev 14 

59 
Making,  with  new  festivals,  74  in  all. 
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Does  not  this  ecclesiastical  development  interpret  the  Scripture 
silence  ?  If  they  wrote  under  the  control  of  Him  who  '  could  look 
into  the  seeds  of  time,  and  see  which  seed  would  grow  and  which 
would  not,'  we  see  God  withholding  all  positive  countenance  to,  or 
aid  from,  such  development,  leaving  it  without  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  o?  Scripture  support  or  encouragement.  The  festival-loving 
spirit,  however  horn  and  nurtured,  has  found  no  help  in  the  Book 
of  God.  Self-originated  and  self-cherished,  it  rose  and  prospered, 
until  it  became  an  intolerable  yoke  on  the  neck  of  Christians ;  but 
a  yoke  self-imposed,  which,  when  the  day  of  Uberation  came, 
every  Christian  might  contrast  with  this  profound  silence  of  God  in 
his  own  Word  about  times  and  seasons. 

We  observed  the  other  day  that  a  Scotch  gentleman,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  continental  war,  anxious  to  honour  the  birth-day 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  wrote  to  the  mother  of  the  hero 
to  inquire  into  the  precise  day,  and  received  a  prompt  answer 
from  the  pleased  mother.  The  desire  was  natural,  and  the  inquiry 
was  natural,  and  the  response  was  as  natural.  But  those  who 
loved  Christ  best  and  knew  him  best  neither  mstitute  such  a 
birth-day  festival,  nor  give  the  means  of  instituting  it.  They 
furnish  no  food  for  such  curiosity,  no  aids  to  such  festivals.  H!e 
who  reigns  above  leaves  us  to  dispute  all  in  the  dark  about  these 
matters,  and  occupies  our  attention  only  with  great  facts,  great 
truths,  great  duties,  and  great  hopes.  In  condescension  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish  era  of  his  Church,  God  appoints  three 
great  and  two  minor  annual  religious  festivals,  and  the  Jewish 
Church  indulge  the  festival-loving  spirit  so  sparingly  as  to  deve- 
lope  these  in  fourteen  centuries  into  only  two  additional  ones,  the 
Feast  of  Putim  and  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  The  New  Testa- 
ment institutes  no  festivals  at  all,  and  only  commends  anew,  by 
Apostolic  example,  the  Festival  of  Creation,  the  one  day,  after 
every  six^  of  holy  rest.  '  The  Lord's  day '  is  in  mbstance  the  same 
as  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  but  consecrated  by  new  memories  and 
new  obligations,  and  this  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  all  other  times 
and  seasons  has  been  as  plainly  the  means  of  preserving  to  Pro- 
testant countries  their  Sabbath,  as  these  numerous  festivals  of 
the  Church  institution  have  been  the  means  of  well  nigh  oblite- 
rating its  observance  in  countries  where  ecclesiastical  institutions 
prevail. 

The  infancy  of  Christ  and  the  youth  of  Christ  furnish  an  illus- 
tration of  the  same  Divine  wisdom  in  Scripture  silence.  Who  has 
not  felt  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  early  life  of  bur  Lord,  from 
his  birth  '  to  the  time  of  his  showing  unto  Israel,'  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  years  ?  We  persuade  ourselves  that  such  a  holy 
infancy,  such  a  youth  as  his,  could  not  but  be  as  full  of  instruction 
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as  the  account  of  it  would  have  been  most  grateful  to  our  human  curi- 
osity. Yet  in  the  four  Gospels  we  haye  only  one  anecdote  of  his 
youth,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  nothing  of  his  infancy  at 
all.  The  great  fact  that  he  became  an  infant  of  days,  and  passed 
through  each  stage  of  life,  in  all  things  made  like  unto  us,  is  fully 
revealed,  but  all  further  curiosity  is  disappointed.  The  eagerness 
to  break  this  silence  has  led  men  to  invent  what  they  did  not  find, 
and  produced  such  miserable  forgeries  as  'The  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,'  full  of  tales  as  unlike  those  of  the  four  Go^ls  as  the  old 
nursery  tales  are  to  genuine  history. 

Had  the  Apostles  no  power  to  have  gratified  this  most  natural 
curiosity  ?  Luke  has  given  us  one  anecdote.  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  who  had  the  care  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  in  her  old 
age,  had  the  best  possible  opportunities,  yet  he  adds  nothing  to 
Luke's  account,  and  in  his  Gospel  introduces  us  at  once  into  the 
public  life  and  ministry  of  Christ.  This  silence  appears  still  less 
natural  and  spontaneous  than  the  silence  as  to  the  year  or  day  of 
his  birth.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  loving  and  devoted  disciples 
looking  back  on  the  acts  and  sayings  of  their  absent  Lord,  and 
gathering  them  up  for  the  benefit  of  fiiture  ages.  The  mystery 
of  this  silence  is  interpreted  when  we  visit  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  and  see  everywnere  pictures  of  the  infant  Saviour  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  man  Jesus.  '  The  Mother  and  Child ' 
are  the  most  frequent  and  favourite  objects  of  Romish  devotion, — 
that  is,  of  the  devotions  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  calling 
itself  Christian.  If  the  worship  of  Christ  '  after  the  flesh '  be  a 
dishonouring  of  Christ,  this  representation  of  the  God-man  to  our 
mind  in  the  pictures  of  his  inlancy  has  a  still  greater  tendency  to 
a  worship  unworthy  of  our  Lord.  This  silence  as  to  almost  all 
but  the  fact  of  his  infancy  withholds  all  Scripture  countenance  from 
such  a  mode  of  honouring  our  Saviour,  and  deprives  all  painters 
and  sculptors  of  all  aid  and  all  authority  in  their  productions,  and 
Christians  of  all  Scriptural  pretence  of  using  such  helps  in  their 
devotions. 

There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the  remembrance  of  that  holy 
infancy  and  youth  passed  in  doing  and  sufiering  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  the  first  thirty  as  well  as  the  last  three  years 
forming  his  service  and  sacrifice  for  his  people :  but  while  the 
spiritual  contemplation  of  these  great  facts  is  open  and  lawful,  nay, 
the  very  food  of  piety,  the  worship  of  Christ,  as  the  infant  Jesus, 
by  paintings  and  sculptures,  is  remsed  all  countenance  and  autho- 
rity. If  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whilst  they  yet  ate  with  Him, 
walked  with  Him,  talked  with  Him,  could  seldom  rise  to  the 
conception  of  His  divine  nature,  until  he  was  taken  away  from 
their  oodily  sight,  with  what  difficulty  could  our  minds  rise  to 
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just  conceptions  of  the  God-man,  as  now  exalted  to  glory,  had 
they  been  pre-occupied  with  images  and  narratives  of  his  infancy 
and  youth,  instead  of  the  discourses,  actions,  and  sufferings  of 
the  man  ? 

Of  the  same  character  and  more  remarkable  is  the  total  silence 
of  Scripture  respecting  ihe  personal  appearance  of  our  Saviour. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  appointed  means  of 
preserving  mankind  from  the  fictions  of  Polytheism  on  the  one 
nand,  and  the  speculations  of  a  bewildered  Pantheism  on  the 
other.  In  the  New  Testament  the  great  fact  and  the  great  doc- 
trine of  a  personal  Gk)d  is  set  before  us  in  the  only  practical  way  in 
which  all  men  can  take  it  up.  In  the  manifestation  of  the  God- 
man,  the  Father  of  all  has  gratified  the  craving  of  the  human  heart 
for  the  embodiment  and  humanizing  of  the  object  of  its  adoration. 
In  Christ,  the  world  beholds  what  it  needed  ;  what  it  sought  in  vain 
to  fashion  to  itself,  and  what  ought  to  satisfy  all  its  righteous  humati 
longings.  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  Father,  '  the  express  image 
of  his  person,  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory,'  before  whom  '  every 
knee  is  to  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  God,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.'  This  is  the  ivmge^  to  adore  which  is  not 
idolatry,  but  dvty ;  yea,  the  first  duty  of  all  men  to  whom  he  is 
made  known :  *  for  he  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not 
the  Father  that  sent  him.'  In  the  contemplation  of  this  image, 
human  nature  rises  superior  to  itself,  and  is  renewed  after  the 
likeness  of  Him  to  whom  he  looks  and  whom  he  loves.  So  far  as 
human  nature  could  receive  and  express  the  Divine,  Christ  in  His 
human  nature  was  its  expression,  disclosing  the  moral  grace  and 
loveliness  of  the  Deity,  his  heart  of  purity,  and  holiness  and  truth, 
et  of  generous  compassion  to  our  fallen  race.  But  as  if  fearful 
est  we  should  degrade  the  image  of  God,  again  assimilate  the 
Godhead  to  ourselves  and  worship  Him  after  a  bodily  manner,  it 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  four  Gospels  that,  though  giving  us  four 
narratives  of  Christ's  personal  nistorvj  they  contain  no  notices 
whatever  of  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord,  not  even  in  that 
Gospel  written  by  the  beloved  disciple  that  leant  on  his  bosom, 
and  was  admitted  to  a  more  intimate  fellowship  with  his  Master. 
Those  that  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most,  say  nothing  as  to 
his  stature,  person,  form,  complexion,  eyes,  hair,  features,  or  out- 
ward demeanour,  or  anything  whereby  imagination  might  be  aided 
in  calling  him  up  after  a  bodily  manner,  or  in  transferring  his 
image  to  the  canvass  or  the  marble.  The  only  notices  of  Christ's 
personal  appearance  occur  in  the  Old,  not  in  the  New  Testament, 
m  the  propnetical  and  not  in  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  (Isa. 
lii.  14,  and  liii.  2),  which  describe  him  as  without  outward  beauty, 
*  more  marred '  in  visage  *  than  any  man,' — '  having  no  form  nor 
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comeliness* — passages  which,  however  interpreted,  do  anytiiing 
but  encourage  the  worship  of  Christ  '  after  the  flesh.'  To  these 
prophetic  notices  the  Gospel  narratives  add  positively  nothing.  On 
all  those  matters  on  which  the  Christian  Church,  as  she  grew 
superstitious  grew  most  curious,  they  are  silent.  Was  not  this  a 
guarding  of  the  Divine  image,  as  represented  in  Christ,  from  being 
degraded  into  the  man-worsMp  of  Christ  ?  For  the  awakening  of 
our  human  sympathies  and  affections  we  are  permitted  the  ideal  of 
His  humanity ;  but  the  embodiment  thereof  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture as  an  object  of  worship,  or  in  any  way  to  aid  our  devotions,  is 
rebuked.  Such  silence  significantly  says,  '  Thou  shaU  not  make 
unto  thee  any  ff raven  image  F 

Awed  by  this  silence,  for  several  centuries  no  description  of 
Christ's  personal  appearance  seems  to  have  been  attempted.  The 
apostolic  fathers,  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Ignatius,  are  as  silent  on 
this  head  as  the  apostles  themselves.  Either  the  Church  was  too 
spiritual  to  desire  such  descriptions,  or  its  leaders  were  too  faithful 
to  invent  them  if  desired,  portraits  of  Christ  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  request  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  they 
were  made  for  the  churches  he  built.  The  head  of  our  Saviour 
appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of  the  late  emperors ;  and  these 
images  of  Christ  were  multiplied  just  as  His  real  character  ceased 
to  be  understood.  Nicephorus,  a  compiler  of  history  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  the  first  Church  historian  that  Calmet,  a  learned 
divine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  anxious  to  justify  the  portraits  in 
use  by  his  Church,  can  find  to  have  given  any  description  of  our 
Saviour's  person. 

The  true  image  of  Christ  is  his  life  and  discourses  in  the  Gos- 
pels ;  an  image  not  to  be  understood  by  reading  alone,  far  less  by 
gazing  on  the  productions  of  human  art.  We  see  Christ  as  He 
is,  only  as  we  become  like  to  what  He  is.  Our  first  sight  of 
Christ  is  in  the  simple,  truth-like  narratives  of  the  four  Gospels ; 
but  thtese  are  read  and  felt  aright  just  as  we  become  Christ*like. 
*  Beholding  as  in  a  glass  (the  glass  of  the  word)  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  turned  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as* 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.'  It  has  been  proudly  said  of  writers  of 
genius,  that  they  create  the  taste  by  which  they  are  appreciated. 
This  is  only  the  simple  truth  regarding  the  character  of  our  Lord. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  taking  of  the  tilings  of  Christ  in  the  word,  creates 
the  spiritual  discernment  and  feeling  by  which  the  moral  loveli- 
ness of  Christ's  character  in  the  Gospels  is  apprehended.  Southey 
has  said  '  that  the  face  of  any  one  to  whom  we  are  strongly  and 
tendeiiy  attached,  that  which  is  enshrined  in  our  heart  of  hearts,' 
and  winch  comes  to  us  in  dreams  long  after  it  is  mouldered  in  the 
dust,  is  not  the  exact  mechanical  countenance  that  we  once  actuallv 
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beheld,  but  its  abstract^  its  idealisation,  or  rather  its  realisation, 
the  spirit  of  the  countenance,  its  essence  and  its  life ;  and  the  finer 
the  character  and  the  more  varied  the  intellectual  powers,  the 
more  must  this  true  siSa^Xoy  differ  from  the  most  faithful  hke- 
ness  that  a  painter  or  sculptor  can  produce.'  The  same  thought 
had  been  more  sublimely  expressed  by  the  Psahnist,  'They 
limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  As  erery  image  of  Jehovan 
^limits  him,'  though  that  ima^e  were  the  sun  in  his  noonday 
splendour,  so  every  image  of  Cnrist  as  tbe  God-man  limits  him, 
even  thoufi^h  it  reach  to  the  full  realisation  of  our  present  idealisa- 
tion of  Cnrist.  The  ideal  of  our  Saviour  grows  with  our  own 
Christian  character.  No  one  has  precisely  the  same  ideal  of 
Christ  that  he  had  ten  years  ago,  if  in  that  time  he  has  made  any 
advances  in  his  Christian  character.  The  history  of  the  ideals  of 
the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this 
ever-expanding  ideal  of  Christ ;  and  the  tendency  of  any  attempt 
to  fix  his  image  on  the  canvass  or  the  marble  is  to  hmit  Christ, 
and  to  turn  our  Saviour  into  an  idol. 

While  our  Lord  was  present  with  his  disciples,  we  see  the  diffi- 
culty they  had  in  rising  above  what  they  actually  saw.  '  It  was 
expedient,  therefore,  that  He  should  go  away.'  r  rom  the  hour  of 
his  going  away  their  thoughts  of  Him  continually  ex})and.  Sight 
no  longer  hinders  faith.  Full  of  recollections  of  his  mighty  works, 
of  his  superhuman  wisdom,  purity,  and  goodness,  and  no  longer 
hampered,  as  we  may  say,  with  ms  bocmy  presence,  their  ideal 
bursts  all  the  bounds  of  his  sensible  humanity,  and  they  rise 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  full  apprehension  of  ms  true  character. 
Up  to  the  last  hour  of  their  earthly  existence  their  ideal  continued 
developing ;  and  the  more  they  mused,  the  more  the  fire  burned  and 
their  ideau  brightened  and  expanded.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
whilst  in  the  Gospel  narratives  they  speak  of  Him  under  the  name 
most  frequently  of  *  Jesus,'  or  of  '  Jesus  Christ,'  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles  he  is  designated  '  the  Son  of  God,' 
'  our  Lord,'  '  our  blessed  Lord,'  '  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  '  our 


'the  Almighty,'  before  whom  angels  and  archangels  cast  their 
crowns  and  bow  the  knee.  Absence  allowed  the  evidence  of  his 
Divine  character  to  exert  its  full  force,  imimpeded  by  the  earthly 
and  the  human.  The  human  no  longer  obscuring  the  Divine,  then 
softened  its  radiance,  and  added  the  tenderness  of  human  love  to 
their  profound  and  ever-growing  reverence  for  Him  who  was  so 
great,  yet  so  gentle  in  his  greatness.  ^ 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  VIII.  2   E 
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A  similitude  of  Christ  is  not,  indeed,  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  the 
spirit  of  Christiaiiity  as  a  similitude  of  Jehovah  is  to  Judaism, 
seeing  Christ  was  a  man  like  us ;  but  we  may  be  assured  that  both 
are  repugnant  to  the  purpose  of  God — ^both  are  a  return  to  the 
^  vanities '  from  which  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  seek  to  wean 
mankind,  and  both,  sooner  or  later,  turn  the  worship  of  God  into 
a  painted  or  sculptured  lie. 

The  silence  of  Scripture  on  a  subject  of  such  natural  interest  and 
curiogdty  is  on  all  other  grounds  unnatural  and  inexplicable,  oppo- 
site to  all  the  ordinary  feelings  and  tendendes  of  our  nature ; 
but  read  by  the  light  of  Church  history,  it  receives  a  lofty  moral 
solution,  and  affords  a  new  illustration  of  the  saying  of  Solomon — 
*  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  matter/ 

Other  mustrations  present  themselves,  but  we  must  for  the 
present  forbear.  G.  L. 
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ON    THE    'RUNNING'    OF    ST.    PAUL. 

A  CBITICISM. 


*  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly*  (otirw  rp4x»,  &s  ouk  &5^A«j). — 1  Cor.  ix.  26. 


Does  St  Paul,  in  thus  speaking  of  himself,  mean  thereby  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  so  running,  not  as  one  who  was  m  cUmbt  as  to  the 
issue  ei  his  running  ? — as  so  running,  as  one  who  felt  sure  that 
there  was  a  prize  to  be  obtained  and  that  he  should  obtain  it  ? — 
as  so  running,  as  one  who  (through  God's  help)  was  confident  of 
victory  ?  If  the  above,  the  commcm  translation,  be  correct,  this 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words. 
But  this  interpretation,  we  conceive,  cannot  be  admitted.  He 
may  not  have  been  in  doubt — may  have  felt  sure — may  have  been 
confident.  But  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  his  words,  the  declara* 
tion  that  be,  in  this  sense,  ran  not  as  uncertainly^  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  context  with  which  it  stands  connected;  which 
exhorts  all  so  to  run  as  if  the  final  issue  of  their  running  was  (so 
far  at  least  as  concerned  their  own  knowledge  and  legitimate 
assurance  of  the  same)  contingent  and  uncertam.  ^  So  run,'  says 
the  context,  'that  ye  may  obtain.'  And  then  again,  ^ All  our 
&thers  were  under  the  cloud ;  .  .  .  .  but  with  many  of  them  God 
was  not  well-  pleased ;  .  .  .  .  wherefore  let  Mm  that  thinkeih  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  falV  The  Apostle  also  expressly  tells 
us  that  he  thus  ran,  '  lest  that  by  any  means^  when  he  had  preached 
to  others,  he  himself  should  be  rejected.'  If  this  interpretation, 
therefore,  were  admitted,  it  would  represent  the  Apostle  as  ranning, 
certain  of  obl^ning,  lest  by  any  means  he  should /az7  to  obtain. 

The  correctness  of  the  common  translation  of  the  phrase  is, 
however,  extremely  questionable.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  in- 
stances, if  searched  for,  might  perhaps  be  found  (though  none  have 
ever  been  produced)  of  dtlnKojs  being  sometimes  looselv  employed 
as  meaning  ^uncertainly,^  Its  cognate  aS^iXonoT,  for  mstance,  is 
used  in  1  Tim.  vi.  17  in  the  sense  of  *  micertainty^  and  that  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  *  uncertainty!  But  whether 
instances  of  the  like  usage  of  at^viKcas  can  or  can  not  be  found,  it 
may  be  safely  and  confidently  asserted  that '  uncertainly '  is  not  its 
proper  and  customary  meaning,  and  that '  unmanifestly '  is. 

'  Not  as  unmmmestly '  may  indeed  be  a  somewhat  uncouth 
translation.     But  if  to  us  uncouth,  the  expression  is  strictly  in 
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accordance  with  Greek  usage.  Thus  Plutarch  speaks  of  the 
Lacedemonians  as  ^  vexed  unrnanifeBtly '  {aZ^XMs  YfiLK^9»i^wrBs\ 
i.  e.  as  dissembling  their  resentment,  in  reference  to  a  deceit  said 
to  have  been  practised  upon  them  by  Themistocles.*  'JThucydides 
also,  in  relating  the  same  circumstance,  makes  use  of  a  similar 
expression — '  They  were,'  he  says,  '  unmanifeBtly  vexed '  (aS*iX<tf r 
yi%QQVTi\  L  g.,  vexed  without  showing  their  vexation.^  In  like 
manner,  the  soldiers  of  iEmilius  are  spoken  of  by  Plutanch  as 
'  unmanifestly  angry '  {dipyl^^o^To  /uiev  aWXw^V  in  consequence  of 
the  disappointment  of  certain  hopes  which  tney  had  entertained 
with  reference  to  the  plunder  of  the  cities  of  Epirus.°  The  army 
of  Camillus,  Camillus  having  undermined  the  approaches  to  the 
city  of  Veii,  is,  by  the  same  writer,  represented  as  '  passing 
through  the  mines  unmanifestly '  (aS^jXa^f  <y9rovop6c/ojX6vo»),  and  so 
gaining  possession  of  the  place.^  Nicias,  made  aware  of  the 
designs  of  his  fellow-townsmen  against  his  safety,  is  spoken  of  in 
the  life  of  Marcellus,  as  conscious  that  he  was  ^  unmanifestly^ 
i,  e,  secretly  watched '  (wa^a^wXarTo/xevov  aSTiXois)  ;•  and  Nero, 
having  secretly  cut  off  Britannicus  by  poison,  is  said  by  Josephus 
to  have  '  unmanife%tly '  killed  him  {alvn'Kcjs  roTs  ^oXXoTf  dvaip&i.y 

Thus  translated,  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle  that  he  ^  so  ran 
not  (zs  unmanifestlyj^  must  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
that  seeking  help  of  God  to  discharge  every  known  duty,  to 
cherish  every  right  affection,  and  to  avoid  every  known  sin,  he  was 
enabled  so  to  run  as  to  make  his  running  manifest.  It  implies 
that  he  ran  not  carelessly,  not  without  effort,  not  without  labour. 
Treating  as  idle  the  expectation  of  approbation  and  reward,  if 
there  be  not  effort  and  earnestness,  and  decidedness  in  running, 
and  as  idle  the  expectation  of  future  perseverance  and  acceptance, 
if  there  be  not  a  present  perseverance,  it  rebukes,  and  probably 
was  intended  to  reouke,  the  folly  of  those  whose  religion  consist- 
ing chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  correctness  of  their  theology,  or  in 
the  ardour  of  impassioned  feeling,  or  in  the  assurance  of  an  un- 
warranted persuasion,  was  unmarked  by  any  of  those  excellencies 
of  temper  and  of  character  which  characterize  him  whose  belief  is 
a  ^  belief  unto  righteousness.'  If  this  translation  be  correct,  we 
cannot  doubt  therefore  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  stimulate  such, 
so  to  walk  even  as  he  walked,  so  to  run  even  as  he  ran,  that  he 
makes  this  declaration  of  himself.  For  whatever  may  have  been 
his  belief  or  his  hopes  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
great  body  of  those  at  Corinth  to  whom  he  was  writing,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  were  individuals  among  them  respecting  whom  he 

•  Plut.  Themist.  Vit.,  c.  19.  !•  Hist.  i.  92.  «  ^mil.  Paul.  Vit,  c  80. 

*  Vit.  Camill.,  c.  y.        •  Plut.  Vit.  Marc^lL,  c,  20.         '  Ant.,  xx.  8.  2. 
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stood  in  doubt,  not  perceiving  in  them  those  manifest  tokens  of 
discipleship  which  he  was  solicitous  to  see— those  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  which  would  prove  them  to  have  been  bom  of  the  Spirit — 
that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  Apostle  is  not 
speaking  at  all  of  the  certainty  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
issue  of  his  running,  but  that  his  design  is  simply  to  declare  that 
he  so  ran  as  to  make  his  running  manifest ;  and  that  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  the  translation  will  not  warrant  its  rejection.  It  is  strictly 
Kteral ;  it  is  consistent  with  the  context,  if  not  required  by  it ; 
and  though  somewhat  ulicouth  perhaps,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
warranted  by  Greek  usage,  and  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible. For  it  is  undeniable  that  a  man  may  so  be,  or  so  do,  as 
to  seem  not  to  be,  or  not  to  do ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  be,  or 
so  do,  as  to  seem  to  be  or  to  do.  He  may  pursue  a  given  course 
so  coldly,  with  so  much  unwillingness,  and  with  so  much  reserva- 
tion, as  to  render  it  doubtfiil  whether  the  course  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  pursue  be  indeed  pursued  by  him ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  so  in  earnest,  so  decided,  so  consistent,  so  staunch  and 
steady  to  his  purpose,  so  determined  to  accomplish  a  proposed  end, 
may  so  avail  himself  of  every  means  fitted  to  promote  that  end, 
and  may  so  glory,  moreover,  in  the  avowal  of  the  same,  that  it 
will  be  notorious  to  all  that  he  is  that  which  he  professes  to  be — 
that  he  does  that  which  he  professes  to  do.  '  Unmanifestly '  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  one ;  *  not  as  unmanifestly^ 
the  characteristic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other. 

Now  in  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul  there  was  all  the  heartiness 
and  all  the  decidedness  of  one  who  was  deeply  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  blessings  guaranteed  to  the  believer,  and  of  one  who 
was  firmly  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  secure  them.  He  was  too 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  that  which  was  at  stake, 
too  much  in  earnest  about  mahing  sure  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
to  be  content  with  half  measures,  or  with  anything  short  of  a  fiill 
persuasion  and  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  discipleship.  If  others 
could  be  content  to  become  the  prey  of  doubts  and  fears  arising 
from  conscious  and  allowed  deficiency  and  half-heartedness,  he 
could  not.  He  knew  that  '  without  holiness  no  man  could  see  the 
Lord,'  and  he  followed  after  holiness — that  *  if  any  man  had  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  was  none  of  his,'  and  he  sought  that  Spirit. 
Thus  acting,  the  reality  of  his  Christianity,  so  far  as  proof  to 
himself  or  to  others  was  concerned,  was  manifest.  *  Ye  are  wit- 
nesses,' he  says  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  ii.  10),  '  and  God 
also,  how  holily  and  justly  and  unblameably  we  behaved  ourselves 
among  you.'  Conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  well  knowing  also 
that  others  must  have  been  no  less  conscious  of  it,  he  scruples  not, 
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therefore,  to  provoke  to  emulaiioii  by  his  own  example  the  slug- 
gishness of  others.  *  I,'  he  says,  ^  for  Christ  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  thin^ ;'  ^  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'  '  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content ;'  '  Be  je  followers  of  me  even 
as  I  also  am  of  Christ ;'  ^  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day ;'  *  I  die  daily ;'  *  Brethren,  I  beseech 
you,  be  as  I  am ;'  '  Mark  them  which  waUc  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an 
ensample.'  And  so  here,  ^  I  therefore  so  run  not  as  unmanifestly^ 
so  fight  I  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.'  These  and  other  the 
like  passages  prove  a  consciousness  that  his  Christianity,  so  £ar  at 
least  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned,  was  notorious, 
admitted,  manifest. 

Happy  is  he  who  in  these  respects  is  a  fi^ower  of  St.  Paul — as 
he  was  of  Christ.  Happy,  who  conscious  of  his  sincerity  and  of 
the  reality  of  his  disciplesmp,  can  say  with  the  like  confidence,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  like  humility,  that  he  runs  '  mt  as  un- 
manifestly.^  For  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  question  but  that  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  not  a  few,  with  reference  to  the  reality  of  their 
discipleship,  arise  not  unfrequently  from  an  inward  consciousness 
that  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be — that  they  are  not  what 
they  might  be.  They  have  enough  of  religion,  of  religious  know- 
ledge at  least,  to  make  them  fearful  and  unhappy,  but  not  enough 
of  determination  ko  induce  them  to  renounce  a  cherished  sin,  or  to 
enlist  them  in  a  course  of  universal  and  of  resolute  obedience.  If, 
upon  certain  grounds,  they  have  reason  to  hope  well  for  them- 
selves, upon  oimer  and  perhaps  stronger  grounds  they  find  cause 
for  apprehension.  They  are  conscious  to  tnemselves  of  a  divided 
heart — of  a  holding  back — of  an  unwillingness  to  be  and  to  avow 
themselves  (»»enly  and  in  all  things  the  followers  of  Christ.  If 
they  run,  thX  mnning  is  not  n^ifest.  They  run  perhaps,  but 
they  run  o^yjiKojs.  They  fight,  but  their  fighting  is  but,  as  it  were, 
a  beating  of  the  air.  'Hiey  keep  not  under  their  body :  they 
bring  it  not  into  subjection ;  and  in  consequence  they  cannot  but 
be  tormented  with  the  fear  lest,  after  all,  their  religion  should 
prove  worthless,  and  they  themsekes  become  rejected,  «!,e.  castaways. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  he  whose  running  is 
most '  manifest,'  renders  most  manifest  the  proof  of  his  disciple- 
ship. And  yet  perhaps  the  remark  is  called  for.  For  how  many 
there  are  wlio,  *  having  humbled  themselves  before  the  cross  of 
Christ,  are  apt  thenceforth  to  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  oon- 
isidered  their  work  as  done '  * — who,  forgetting  that  conversion  (in 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word)  is  a  turning  from  a  state  of 

«  Wilberforce,  Pcactioal  View^  chap,  vit  sect.  2. 
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spiritual  inactivity  And  deadnees  to  a  Btate  of  activity  and  life» 
*  satisfy  themselves,'  as  the  same  writer  observes,  *  with  what  may 
be*tenned  a  general  Christianity,  a  general  penitence  arising  from 
a  sense  of  their  sinfulness  in  general,  and  general  desires  of  uni- 
versal holiness ;  but  who  at  the  same  time  neglect  that  vigilant 
and  jealous  care  with  which  they  should  labour  to  extirpate  every 
particular  corruption,  and  acqmre  and  improve  every  particular 
grace.'  '  So  long,'  says  Edwards  ^  in  reference  to  such,  *  as  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  were  engaged 
in  seeking  after  God,  and  cried  earnestly  for  ffrace,  and  strove  in 
the  use  of  means.  But  now  they  act  as  though  they  thought  that 
their  work  was  done ;  they  live  upon  their  first  work,  or  upon  some 
high  experiences  that  are  past ;  and  there  is  an  end  to  their  crying 
and  striving  after  God  and  grace Scripture,  however,  every- 
where represents  the  seeking,  striving,  and  labour  of  a  Christian 
m  being  chiefly  after  his  conversion ;  and  his  conversion  as  being 
but  the  beginning  of  his  work.' 

Such  require  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  not  '  running,'  or,  if 
they  run,  that  their  running  is  '  unmanifest.' 

So  long  as  we  make  our  amount  of  obedience  or  holiness  the 
criterion  of  our  condition,  there  must,  it  is  true,  be  almost  always 
a  degree  of  painful  apprehension  and  uncertainty — so  far  short  do 
we  aJl  fall  of  that  which  we  are  commanded  to  be,  and  which  we 
ought  to  be.  We  may  indeed  be  conscious  of  a  certain  amount, 
perhaps  of  a  comiMtratively  hi^h  amount,  of  obedience  and  of 
Brisgan  eamestne^;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  conscious 
of  a  vast  amount  of  disobedience  and  of  miserable  failure.  But  if 
faith  worketh  (Gal.  v.  6),  purifieth  the  heart  (Acts  xv.  9),  over- 
cometh  the  world  (1  John  v.  4),  and  the  like,  it  will  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  obedience  must,  after  all,  be  the  main 
test  of  our  discipleship.  Most  true  it  is  that  the  ground  of  the 
justification  of  the  believer  is  not  his  own  righteousness,  but  the 
faultless  righteousness  of  Him  upon  whom  he  believes — that  it  is, 
by  or  through  faith,  and  not  by  or  through  any  works  that  may  be 
added  thereto,  or  that  may  spring  therefrom,  that  he  is  united  to 
Christ,  interested  in  his  righteousness,  and  accepted  in  him  ;  but 
not  a  whit  less  true  is  it  tnat  he  who  worketh  not  believeth  not. 
Faith,  if  it  be  genuine  and  saving,  is  a  principle  of  action — a  holy 
principle  ;  as  such,  then,  it  is  one  that  must  of  necessity  produce 
within  us,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  a  corresponding  and  a  con- 
scious holiness  both  of  efibrt  and  of  life.  A  man  may  be  a 
Christian  man  indeed,  and  yet  not  so  run  as  Paul  ran.  Never- 
theless, it  is  strictly  true,  and  this  is  all  that  is  contended  for,  or 

^  Religions  Affections,  part  iii.  sect.  11. 
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that  is  implied  in  tlie  Apostle's  words,  that  he  whose  runmng  is 
most  manifest  is  he  who  most  fiilly  proves  the  reality  of  his  dis- 
cipleship.  He  only  that  dpeth  righteousness  is  righteous.  He 
that  runs  not  belietes  -  hat,  God  gratit,  ^n,  that  our  runmng 
may  be  *  manifest' — manifest io  ourselves — ^manifest  to  others. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pression Off  ovK  aSriJiojk,-  ^v&i  in  theSe '  remarks,  is  substantially 
that  suggested  by  Grotius  and  by  Heinsius.'  As,  however,  not- 
withstaiMling  the  much  that  may  be  said  in  its  defence,  it  is  not 
that  which  more  modem  and  more  popular  commentators  are 
accustomed  to  propose,  it  is  hoped  that  the  mresent  attempt  fo 
vindicate  it  will  not  be  altogetner  useless.  It  may  at  the  least, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  provoke  a  re-examination  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  conadered — a  re-consideration  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  more  modem  and  more  usual  interpretations.  A  tme  verdict, 
whether  that  verdict  be  for  us  or  against  us,  is  all  that  we  desire. 

lalingtcn.  J.  C  K. 

'  '  Id  est/  says  Grotius,  in  his  short  note  upon  the  passage,  **  sic  carro  ut  appareat 
me  promorere ;  non  ut  ille  de  quo  est  epignunma : — 

068cls  oTSey  HXws'  dtUfAoyios  iBpaS^n);. 

'  Stadium  Pericles  sive  curreret  si^e  sederet 

Nemo  novit  omnino;  O  tarditasi' — Comm,  in  loc. 

*  Nescio/  says  the  latter,  '  cur  tantopere  et  antiquioribns  et  reeentiori  iUud 
in  incertum  placuerit.  Nam  iJHikus  Tp4xov<yi  qui,  ut  loquitur  Comicus  (Terentius, 
£un.  v.  8.  4.)>  in  currendo  movent  potius  quam  promoTeat  :— 

"  C.  Move  vero  ocyus 
Te,  nutrix.    S,  Moveo.    C,  Video,  eed  nihil  promoves." 

Ait  Paulus  igitur  se  currere,  sed  o6ic  &94a«»»;  ac  si  oum  profeetu  ac  progressa 
dicas.'— JSrerdro^.  (1640),  p.  366. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HADES  AND  HEAVEN. 

Sir, — ^With  your  permission  I  will  make  a  few  observEtiem  on  the 
letter  of  W.  H.  J.,  and  the  last  part  of  the  article  ^  Heaven,  Hell,  Hades,' 
that  refers  to  myself.  In  my  former  letter  I  expressed  surprise  that 
W.  H.  J.  should  have  omitted  what  appeared  to  me  to-  be  one  of  the 
most  pofiitive  passages  on  the  subject  of  the  separate  state  of  eKisteoce. 
In  reply  he  says:  'I  assure  you  that  the  omission  was  made  only 
because  I  thought  that  the  passage  in  question  could  not  by  any  one  be 
held  as  teaching  the  existence  of  a  world  of  ghosts.' 

This  admission  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  is  not  very  extensively 
acquainted  with  Biblical  interpreters,  for  otherwise  he  must  have 
known  that  the  majority  r^ard  this  passage  as  teaching  the  existence 
of  a  world  of  conscious  spirits.  I  cannot  do  better  than '  make  quota- 
tions from  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  commentators  who  entertain  this 
opinion. 

Bishop  Hall  on  Matthew  xxii.  32,  says,  ^  He  doth  not  say,  I  was  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  or,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra* 
ham  that  once  was ;  but  as  implying  his  own  eternal  being,  and  the 
certain  being  of  those  Holy  Patriarchs,  he  saith,  I  am  the  ^^  God  of 
Abraham,"  &c.  Now  God  is  not  the  God  of  those  that  are  not,  and 
have  no  existence  at  all,  but  of  those  that  have  a  being ;  so  as  ye  Sad- 
ducees  are  in  this  palpably  disproved,  while  ye  grossly  hold,  that  the 
souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  utterly  extinct  and  have 
ceased :  they  are ;  and  expect  the  full  accomplishment  of  that  happi- 
ness and  glory,  which  God,  by  virtue  of  his  covenant,  hath  assured  unto 
them.' 

Calvin  says  on  Luke  xx.  37,  38,  *  How  comes  it  that  God  regards 
the  dead  Tather  than  the  living,  but  because  he  assigns  the  first  rank  of 
honour  to  the  &thers,  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed  his  covenant  ? 
And  in  what  respect  would  they  have  the  preference,  if  they  had  been 
extinguished  by  death  ?  This  is  clearly  expressed  also  by  the  nature  of 
the  relation ;  for  as  no  man  can  be  a  father  without  children,  nor  a 
king  without  a  people,  so,  strictly  speaking,  the  Lord  cannot  be  called 

the  God  of  any  but  the  living For  all  live  unto  him.    This 

mode  of  expression  is  employed  in  various  senses  in  Scripture ;  but 
here  it  means  that  believers,  after  that  they  have  died  in  this  world, 
lead  a  heavenly  life  with  God ;  as  Paul  says  that  Christ,  after  having 
been  admitted  to  the  heavenly  glory,  liveth  to  God  (Rom.  vi.  10) 
because  he  is  freed  from  the  infirmities  and  aiflictions  of  this  passing 
life.' 

Bloomfield  says  on  Matthew  xxii.  28,  ^  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  phrase  iLvdaraffii  riHy  yexpiv,  or  hvimraoiQ  simply,  denoted,  in 
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common  parlance,  and  agreeably  to  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  resurrection  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body  (doctrines  which 
indeed  have  commonly  stood  or  fallen  together),  and  the  reunion  of  both 
in  a  future  state.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees 
themselves  (and  still  more  the  people  at  large)  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
future  life,  were  very  vague,  and  occasionally  founded  on  the  notions  of 
the  heathens.  So  that  our  Lord's  reply  was,  in  wisdom,  so  framed  as 
not  only  to  silence  the  Sadducean  doctrines,  but  to  remove  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  Pharisees ;  and  thus  to  instruct  not  only  the  unbelievers 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  but  the  misbelievers.' 

And  again  on  verse  d2nd,  ^  The  argument  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Home) 
is  as  follows :  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  been  long  dead  when 
these  words  were  spoken,  wherein  God  says,  ^^  I  am  (not  I  was)  the 
Grod  of  Abraham,"  &c. ;  and  as  he  is  not  '^  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living,"  these  Patriarchs  must  have  been  existing  in  some  sense 
when  this  declaration  was  made ;  for  it  implies  a  relationship  between 
God  and  them,  which  could  not  be  if  they  were  not  existing.  The 
Patriarchs,  therefore,  though  dead  to  us,  are  alive  to  God;  which 
proves  a  future  state.' 

Barnes  remarks  on  Matthew  xxii.  31,  32:  ^Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  had  been  long  dead  when  Moses  spake  this:  Abraham  329 
years,  Isaac  224,  and  Jacob  198.  Yet  God  spake  then  as  being  still 
their  God.  They  must,  therefore,  be  still  somewhere  living ;  for  God 
is  not  the  Gkxl  of  the  dead  ;  t.«.  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  God  rules  over 
those  who  are  extinct  or  annihilated,  but  he  is  the  God  only  of  those 
who  have  an  existence.  Luke  adds,  all  live  unto  him.  That  is,  all  the 
righteous  dead ;  all  of  whom  he  can  be  properly  called  their  God,  live 
unto  his  glory.  This  passage  does  not  prove  directly  that  the  dead 
body  wotdd  be  raised,  but  only  by  consequence.  It  proves  that  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  an  existence  then,  or  that  their  souls  were 
alive.  This  the  Sadducees  denied,  Acts  xxiii.  8.  And  this  was  the 
main  point  in  dispute.  If  this  was  admitted — if  there  was  a  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments — then  it  would  easily  follow  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  would  be  raised.' 

Olshausen  on  Matthew  xxiL  31,  32 :  '  The  New  Testament  descrip- 
tion  of  the  state  after  death  is  only  true  in  relation  to  believers,  whose 
yin/yfl  Is  illumined  by  the  wrevfia  of  Christ,  and  prepared  to  be  received 
into  his  presence.  Even  in  the  case  of  believers,  however,  the  condition 
without  cnifjia  is  still  only  a  state  of  transition  (although  relatively 
happy) ;  they  wait  for  the  iiiroXvrpwtTic  rov  crw/iaroc^  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  not  merely  the  doctrine  of  the  state  after  death,  but 
the  state  itself,  is  viewed  as  progressive ;  for  even  if  the  endurance  of 
the  substance  of  the  soul  is  the  same  in  all  the  steps  of  development,  yet 
the  degree  of  consciousness  in  that  endurance  is  modified  according  to 
the  degree  of  consciousness  in  general  that  has  been  attained ;  and  as^in 
the  individual  so  it  is  in  the  mass.' 

Again,  '  Then  the  idea  added  by  Luke  (xx.  38)  is  strikingly  appro- 
priate, vavreg  yap  avrf  (tSffiy.  For  after  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
saints  has  be^  pointed  out — as  it  is  expressed  in  the  name-r-atte&tion 
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is  directed  inveradiy  to  their  relatioQ  to  God  As  God  is  their  God 
(Heb.  xi.  16) — having  as  it  were  given  iiimself  to  them  as  a  holy  posses- 
sioii,  so  they  give  th^oaselves  again  to  him  as  an  entire  oaring.  Thus 
the  mtUual  c^^earation  of  love  is  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  eternal 
life/ 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from 
^  Campbell  on  the  Grospds,'  as  they  meet  some  of  the  objections  of  W. 
H.  J»  as  set  forth  in  his  letter : — 

Matthew  xxii.  23.  ^  ^^  Who  say  that  there  is  no  future  life,  oi  Xiyovrec 
fjkil  cirac  avkaraatvJ^  E.  T.  ^^  Which  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection." 
The  word  avavTcifn^^  or  rather  the  phrase  kvdmatfiQ  t£v  yu^v^  is 
indeed  the  common  term  by  which  the  resurrection,  properly  so  called, 
is  denominated  in  the  N.  T.  Yet  Ihis  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the 
primitive  import  of  the  word  avaaraniQ :  it  denotes  simply  being  raised 
from  inactivity  to  action,  or  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  or  a  return  to 
such  a  state  after  an  interruption.  The  verb  diWoTi;/ic  has  the  like  lati- 
tude of  signification ;  and  both  words  are  used  in  this  extent  by  the 
writers  of  the  N.  T.,  as  well  as  by  the  Seventy.  Agreeably,  therefore, 
to  the  original  import,  rising  from  a  seat  is  properly  termed  hvatrramQ, 
so  is  awaking  out  of  sleep,  or  promotion  from  an  inferior  condition. 
The  word  occurs  in  this  last  sense,  Luke  ii.  34.  In  this  view,  when 
applied  to  the  dead,  the  word  denotes  properly,  no  more  than  a  renewal 
rflife  to  them  in  whatever  manner  this  happen.  Nay,  that  the  Phari- 
sees themselves  did  not  universally  mean  by  this  term,  the  reunion  of 
soul  and  body,  is  evident  firom  the  account  which  the  Jewish  historian 
gives  of  their  doctrine,  as  well  as  ^tota  some  passages  in  the  gospels ;  of 
both  which  I  had  occasion  to  take  notice  in  Diss.  vi.  Fart  ii.  Sec.  19. 
To  say  therefore  in  English,  in  giving  the  tenets  of  the  Sadducees,  that 
^^  they  deny  tiie  resurrection,"  is  at  least  to  give  a  very  defective  account 
of  their  sentiments  on  this  very  topic.  It  is  notorious,  not  only  from 
Josephus,  and  other  Jewish  writers,  but  from  what  is  said  Acts  xxiii.  8, 
that  they  denied  tiie  existence  of  angels,  and  all  separate  spirits.  In 
this  they  went  much  farther  than  the  Pagans,  who  did  indeed  deny 
what  Christians  call  ^'  the  resurrection  of  iknB  body,*'  but  acknowledged  a 
state  after  death,  wherein  the  souls  of  the  departed  exist,  and  receive 
the  reward  or  the  punishment  of  the  actions  done  upon  the  earth.  But 
not  only  is  the  version  here  given  a  juster  representation  of  the  Saddu- 
cean  hypothesis,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  entirely  conformable  to  the 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  the  only  version  that  makes  our  Lord's 
arg^UBient  appear  pertinent  and  levelled  against  the  doctrine  he  wanted 
to  refute.  In  the  common  version,  they  are  said  to  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  soul  and  body  shall  hereafter  be  reunited ;  and 
our  Irfopd  brings  an  argument  from  the  Pentat^ich  to  prove — ^What  ? 
not  that  they  shall  be  re-omited  (to  this  it  has  not  even  the  most  distant 
relation),  but  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  and  subdsts  afiber  the 
body  is  dissolved.  This  many  would  have  admitted  who  denied  the 
resurrection.  Yet  so  evidentiy  did  it  strike  at  the  root  of  the  scheme 
of  the  Sadducees,  that  they  were  silenced  by  it,  and,  to  the  conviction 
of  the  hearers,  rented.    Now  this,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  could 
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not  liave  kaf^ned  if  the  fundameatal  enx>r  of  the  Sadduoees  had  been 
barely  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  not  the  denial  of 
the  immortality  of  the  aoal,  or  rather  of  its  actual  subsistence  after 
death ;  for  I  speak  not  here  of  what  some  call  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul.  If  possible,  the  w<Hnds  in  Luke  xx.  88,  ndvreg  aitrf  ^^viv^ 
make  it  still  more  evident,  that  our  Lord  considered  this  as  all  that  was 
incumbent  on  one  who  would  confute  the  Sadduoees  to  prove,  namely, 
that  the  soul  continued  to  live  after  the  person's  natural  death.  Now, 
if  this  was  the  subversion  of  Sadduceeism,  Sadduceeism  must  have  con- 
sisted in  denying  that  the  soul  continues  to  live  separated  ^m  the 
body,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same,  in  affirming  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  is  the  destruction  of  the  living  principle.  It  may  be  objected 
that  in  verse  28,  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  what  is  specially  called 
the  resurrectioHj  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  clearer  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  Mark  xii.  23,  ev  r^  o^y  avdtrratrei  orav  liyatrriitn. 
This  mode  of  expression,  so  like  a  tautology,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  adopted  by  that  Evangelist,  on  purpose  to  show  that  he  used  the 
word  iivaffTaaig  here  in  a  more  confined  sense  than  he  had  done  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  story.' 

And  again  on  verse  32,  he  remarks : — ^  God,'  says  our  Lord,  '  when 
he  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  which  was  long  after  the  death  of 
the  Patriarchs,  said  to  him,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob ;  now  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  of  those  who,  being 
destitute  of  life,  and  consequently  of  sensibility,  can  neither  know  nor 
honour  him  ;  he  is  the  God  of  those  only  who  love  and  adore  him,  and 
are,  by  consequraice,  alive.  These  Patriarchs,  therefore,  though  dead, 
in  respect  of  us  who  enjoy  their  presence  here  no  longer,  are  alive  in 

respect  of  God,  whom  they  still  serve  and  worship 

This  is,  in  effect^  the  explanation  given  of  the  reasoning  in  this  pas- 
sage by  the  most  ancient  Greek  expositors,  Chr.  Euth.  and  The. 
I  know  it  is  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  though  the  verb  dfjii 
is  used  in  the  Greek  of  the  Evangelist,  and  in  the  Sep.,  there  is 
nothing  which  answers  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  the 
words,  of  Moses  might  as  well  have  been  rendered  /  was,  as  /  am. 
But  this  consequence  is  not  just.  The  Hebrew  has  no  present  of 
the  indicative.  This  want,  in  active  verbs,  is  supplied  by  the  par- 
ticiple ;  in  the  substantive  verb,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  terms 
to '  which  that  verb  in  other  languages  serves  as  the  copula.  The 
absence  of  the. verb,  therefore,  is  as  much  evidence  in  Hebrew  that 
what  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  meant  of  the  present  time,  as  the  form  of 
the  tense  is  in  Greek  or  Latin.  Wherever  either  the  past  or  the  future 
is  intended  by  the  speaker,  as  the  orientals  are  not  deficient  in  these 
t^iaes,  the  verb  is  not  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  hearer.  Thus  God 
says  to  Joshua  (chap.  i.  5.)  ^^  As  I  taas  with  Moses,"  that  is,  when  he 
was  emfdoyed  in*  conducting  the  sons  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  ^'  so 
will  I  be  with  thee."  The  verb  is  expressed  in  both  clauses.  See  also 
verse  17,  and  1  Kings  viii.  57.  All  which  examples  are,  except  in  the 
single  circumstance  of  time,  perfectly  similar  to  this  of  the  evangelist ; 
and^are  suffideKt  evidence,  that,  where  the  substantive  verb  is  not 
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exjuressed,  but  the  personal  pronoun  is  immediately  coRJoiiiad  with  what 
is  affirmed,  the  sense  must,  in  other  languages^  be  exhibited  by  the  pre- 
sent. What  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  many  unnatural  tums  that 
have  been  given  to  this  argument  by  later  eommentatorsy  is  solely  tfa^ 
misunderstanding  of  the  word  di^acrrainc,  through  not  attending  to  tUe 
latitude  of  signification  wherein  it  was  often  used  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  Nor  is  thb  the  only  time  in  which  the  modem  use  does  not: 
exactly  tally  with  the  ancient.' 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  abundantly  appears  that  the  passive 
under  consideration  has  seemed  to  many  distinguished  expodtors  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  state  of  existence  in  which  the  spirits  of 
men  are  conscious.  I  have  made  these  quotations  not  to  decide  the 
matter  by  the  force  of  authority,  but  simply  to  show  how  mistaken  W. 
H.  J.  was  when  he  declared  that  he  made  the  omission  because  he 
thought  that  the  passage  in  question  could  not  be  held  by  any  one  as 
teaching  tlie  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits.  The  chief  objection  which 
W.  H.  J.,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  ^  Heaven,  Hell,  Hades,'  make  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  which  I  have  given,  is  thus  expressed 
by  the  latter : — ^  Our  Saviour  could  not  prove  that  the  dead  rise  again, 
by  proving  that  the  dead  are  alive,  taking  these  words  in  their  ordinary 
meaning.'  Now,  this  objection  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
exclusive  design  of  our  Lord  in  this  argument  with  the  Sadduoees  was 
to  prove  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  We  think  that  the 
quotations  which  we  have  made  from  Campbell  clearly  show  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  obvious  design  of  Christ  was  to  prove  the 
general  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  in  opposition  to  the  Sadduceean  hypo- 
thesis of  a  non-existence  after  the  death  of  the  body.  This  he  did  by 
means  of  those  writings  which  the  Sadducees  received  as  authoritative. 
As  Kfobct  is  the  most  convincing  thing  in  the  world,  our  Saviour  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  Pentateuch  which  implied  that  the  spirits  of  the 
Patriarchs  were,  o^  a  matter  of  fact ^  consciously  alive  long  after  the 
death  of  their  bodies ;  and  therefore  the  general  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
was  clearly  established.  The  separate  state  and  the  state  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  are  two  modes  of  the  general  ftiture  life ;  and 
to  prove  the  one  is  substantially  to  prove  the  odier.  At  all  events,  the 
proof  of  either  is  the  proof  of  a  future  life,  and,  therefore,  a  refutation 
of  SadduceeLsm. 

The  term  '  dead '  is  obviously  used  by  the  Sacred  writers  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  is  applied  to  the  body  and  to  the  mind.  A  man 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  dead  when  contemplated  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  alive  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  the  opposite  predicates 
'  alive '  and  '  dead '  may  find  their  application  in  the  same  individual, 
arising  from  the  compound  elements  of  his  nature — body  and  mind. 
Just  as  the  attributes  of  the  perishable  creature,  and  those  of  the  essen- 
tially imperishable  God  meet  in  the  mysterious  person  of  the  Redeemer. 
To  represent  living  men  rising  from  the  dead  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  as  W.  H.  J.  has  done,  is  to  confound  the  two  principles  in  the 
nature  of  man,  and  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  fallacy  as  that  which 
disproves  the  Deity  of  Christ  by  showing  that  he  has  human  attributes. 
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The  phrase  ^  all  live  to  God '  is  commonly  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
denote  living'  to  the  glory  or  service  of  God.  It  thus  implies  conscious 
activity  terminating  (mi  a  definite  object.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
reference  to  Christ  after  his  glorification,  Rom.  vi.  10,  '  but  in  that  he 
liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God,' — IJ^  rf  Befi  and  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  in  Bom.  xiv.  7,  '  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,' — Ov^cc 
yap  ^ftSy  iawf  £p.  Gal.  ii.  19,  *  For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to 
the  law  that  I  might  live  unto  God,' — tpa  Otf  (ii^t^. 

Passages  might  be  taken  from  the  Classics  illustrative  of  the  same 
principle,  one  of  which  shall  sufRce :  Demosthenes :  ovk  al(r)(yyovTtti 
#iXf7rirft>  Z^vTEc,  they  are  not  ashamed  who  live  for  the  advantage  of 
Philip. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  '  Heaven,  Hell,  Hades,'  that  the  phrase  in  Luke  xx.  38,  ^  for 
all  live  unto  him '  proves  that  the  separate  state  is  one  of  conscioQS 
activity. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  ptnnciph  of  life  may  exist  contemporane- 
ously with  a  temporary  suspension  of  consciousness,  according  to  certain 
laws  that  regulate  the  union-  of  body  and  soul  in  the  present  conditicm 
of  being,  but  we  do  positively  affirm  that  the  whoie  idea  of  *  living ' 
and  *  living  unto  God '  comprehend  conscious  activity.  We  never  say 
of  a  man  in  sleep  that  he  lives  for  a  certain  purpose.  Though  life  is 
present  in  sleep,  yet  we  do  not  endow  that  state  with  the  attributes  of 
conscious  activity.  Sleep  is  occasioned  by  the  weariness  of  body  or 
mind,  or  both,  but  we  do  not  see  that  these  occasions  will  perpetually 
exist  in  the  separate  state.  The  theory  oi  our  opponents  represeaits  the 
separate  state  as  being  worse  than  sleep;  for  in  common  sleep  life 
reveals  itself  in  many  forms.  The  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  breathe, 
and  all  the  involuntary  manifestations  of  life  are  given.  But  aeoording 
to  W.  H.  J.,  the  soul  will  exist  from  death  till  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  without  showing  any  signs  of  Kfe  at  all.  So  that,  in  his  view,  the 
soul  will  not  only  sleep,  but  will  be  dead  in  Hades.  He  should,  there^ 
fore,  designate  Hades  by  death  rather  than  sleep. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  W.  H.  J.  should  assert  thait  he  did  not 
endeavour  exactly  to  disprwe  the  existence  of  such  a  place  (as  a  coii- 
scious  Hades),  but  to  show  that  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  insist 
upon  it  so  strongly  as  J.  E.  seems  to  suppose,  and  yet  in  the  same 
parag^ph  call  the  doctrine  of  a  conscious  Hadies  a  pagan  dream.  If 
he  could  not '  disprove '  the  doctrine,  modesty  should  have  led  him  not 
to  speak  so  dogmatically  on  the  subject.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  contained  in  paganism.  The  old  saying  is  true : 
^  Nulla  falsa  doctrina  est,  quae  non  aliquid  veri  permisceat.'  The  idea 
of  immortality — the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Hades— is  probably  of  an 
k  priori  origin.  Many  religious  k  priori  cognitions  are  incorporated  in 
Revelation,  purified  fh)m  the  dross  of  fiction  and  fable.  A  special 
revelation  was  never  intended  to  fcdsify  the  legitimate  products  of 
human  reason,  but  to  purify  them  said  ta  invest  them  with  greater  au- 
thority, as  well  as  to  convey  new  truth  to  men.  Now  it  is  no  proof 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  '  conscious  Hades '  is  false,  because  paganism 
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contained  the  substance,  thoug^h  not  the  form,  of  the  same.  The  chief 
arguments  employed  in  the  article  ^  Heaven,  Hell,  Hades,'  were  con- 
sidered in  my  former  letter,  and,  therefore,  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  sparse  to  go  over  them  again.  I  fully  agree  with  the  writer 
of  that  article  in  the  desirableness  of  laying  aside  all  prejudice,  and  I 
may  say  all  theories,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  the  pure  truUi.  It  seems, 
however,  that  W.  H.  J.  was  not  led  to  the  opinion  he  holds  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  but  by  the  necessities  of  a 
theory  of  ^  the  future  human  kingdom  of  Christ/  He  says :  '  I  per- 
ceived, however,  that  the  pagan  dream  of  Hades  had  so  confused  this 
grand  Christian  hope — the  hope  that  animated  the  martyrs  of  old — that 
no  one  could  acquiesce  in  a  revival  of  the  apostolical  belief,  unless  he 
were  prepared  to  hold  more  lightly  the  view  of  a  conscious  Hades.' 

Proceeding  on  this  principle  of  interpretation  others  might  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  ^  the  future  human  kingdom  of  Christ '  hiu  confused 
men's  minds  so  much  that  they  cannot  receive  the  Divine  spirituality  of 
that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  nor  fully  realize  to  them- 
selves the  blessedness  of  a  purely  spiritual  state,  and  therefore  unless 
they  abandon  such  a  doctrine  they  will  not  be  able  to  attain  to  the 
truth  of  Christ's  kingdom.  In  this  way  each  individual  will  make  his 
own  subjectivity  the  criterion  of  all  objective  truth. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  you.  Sir,  for  the  opportunity  which  you 
have  given  of  expressing  my  views  on  this  confessedly  difficult  subject, 
in  your  very  valuable  Journal.  I  only  regret  that  others  of  greater 
penetration  and  comprehension  have  not  entered  the  field. 

N.  J.  E. 


Sir, — ^As  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  ^  Resurrection  of  the  Body,' 
which  is  referred  to  at  p.  79  of  your  last  number,  will  you  favour  me 
with  sufficient  space  in  your  next  to  say,  that  I  cannot  accept  the  doc- 
trine so  earnestly  advocated  by  your  contributor,  and  to  explain  why  I 
cleave  to  the  more  usual  opinion  respecting  the  state  of  the  departed. 
If  my  arguments  in  the  paper  on  the  Resurrection  really  go  to  support 
the  views  of  your  contributor,  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  intended  it, 
and  have  failed  to  perceive  it. 

Not  to  confront  the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  state  my  own,  is  my 

present  object,  which  I  will  fulfil  as  briefly  as  possible.    Passing  over 

the  heathen,  who  tell  us, — 

'  Know  thon,  of  souls  from  mortal  bondage  freed, 
Some  walk  this  earth  asain ;  but  others  lead 
The  starry  choirs  in  enoless  harmony : 
A  blessed  host, — and  of  that  host  am  I.' ' 

Omitting  the  Jews,  who  afifirm  ^  This  day  thou  shalt  lean  on  the  bosom 
of  Abraham :'  and  the  Fathers,  who  tell  us  that  it  is  '  KaXo^  to  Ivvai 

'  See  Bland's  '  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology/  p.  289,  and  the  exquisite 
piece  beginning, 

'  Thou  art  not  dead,  my  Kosa,  though  no  more 
Inhabitant  of  this  tempestuous  shore/  &c.— P.  296. 
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dvo  KOfffiov  TTpoQ  deoVy  tya  tig  avroy  cLyardXu :'  ^  I  shall  simply  consider 
two  or  three  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  I  r^;ard  as  teaching 
the  doctrine  I  hold. 

1.  The  terms  of  2  Cor.  v.  6-9,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  entire  passage,  require  one  of  two  things : — ^Either,  firstly,  we 
must  g^ve  up  our  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  (same)  body ;  or, 
secondly,  we  must  believe  that  the  soul  can  and  will  have  a  conscious 
existence  apart  from  the  body;  whichever  we  choose,  the  idea  of  a 
sleep  is  untenable.  Now,  I  cannot  adopt  the  first ;  the  second  I  do. 
According  to  those  who  believe  in  the  intermediate  sleep,  the  soul  is 
never  absent  from  the  body,  but  the  Apostle  states  it  to  be  the  Chris- 
tian's joyful  hope,  that  he  shall  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present 
with  the  Lord : — cicBi^/u^o'ai  Ik  tov  trwfJLaTOQ  jcat  ey^rffiijaai  vpoc  Toy 
Kvpiovy  which  is  rendered  by  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  as  well  as  all  the 
modem  versions  I  know,  in  agreement  with  the  English  authorized 
version.  The  older  commentators,  Calvin,  Beza,  Piscator,  &c.,  and  the 
more  recent  ones,  are  all  but  unanimous  in  their  views,  and  when  Dr. 
Priestley  maintained  the  doetriDC  that  the  soul  slept,  it  was  regarded  as 
an  exception  to  the  voice  of  cdl  Christendom. 

2.  Acts  vii.  59.  ^  They  stoned  Stephen,  invoking  and  saying,  Lord 
Jesus  receive  my  spirit.*  In  v.  56,  he  said,  *  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens 
opened  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.'  And 
now,  clearly  believing  that  his  soul  would  '  be  absent  from  the  body,' 
he  offers  this  prayer,  that  it  may  ^  be  present  with  the  Lord.'  The  pas- 
sage must  be  tortured  to  make  it  mean  anything  else.  ^  Blessed  Jesus, 
I  see  thee  in  heaven,  receive  my  spirit  that  it  may  be  with  thyself  in 
heaven  !'  Such  I  hold  is  the  sense  of  this  prayer,  and  the  only  question 
is, — whether  his  hope  was  well  founded,  that  sudden  death  would  be 
sudden  glory  to  him.  Let  Phil.  i.  21-24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  6-9,  and  Joh. 
xiv.  3,  be  carefully  considered  in  confirmation  of  my  views,  as  well  as 

3.  Luke  xxiii.  42, 43.  This  text,  I  believe,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  the  immediate  blessedness  of  the  saints,  and  henceforth  I  cannot 
but  think  that  they  are  '  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple,'  <Scc.     See  Rev.  vii.  14,  &c« 

^  Lord  remember  me,'  &c,  said  the  thief,  expecting  the  boon  at  some 
future  time,  and  the  Lord  answered,  '  Yerily  I  say  unto  thee,  to  day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise ;'  t.  e.  so  far  from  having  to  wait  till 
I  come  in  my  kingdom,*"  I  will  at  once  grant  thy  request,  and  this  very 
day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  heavenly  gloiy. 

(1.)  Not  at  some  future  period,  but  to^ay — ^immediately  after  death. 
To  suppose  the  word  aiifupov  (to-day ;  Scotice,  the  day)  means  *  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,'  is  to  give  it  a  sense  which  it  cannot  bear. 
The  only  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  is  that  of  the  present  time,  or  the 
present  day. 

(2.)  Not  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  but  of  life  and  enjoyment. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  word  'Paradise'  we  may  be  led  astray.     Its 

^  Ignat.  ad  Rom.  sec.  ii.  ed.  Hefele. 

°  iy  Tp  jBodTiAc/f  irovf  L  e. '  tn  regno  tuo,*  not '  in  regnum  iutm*    Cf .  Matt.  xvi.  28. 
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synonyme  is  not  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  nor  the  Greek  HadeSy  which  are 
equivalents.  It  is  not  in  any  case  tantamount  to  Gehenna^  which 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  this  does.  Sheol  and  Hades  are 
interchangeable,  and  equivalent  to  our  phrase  *  the  unseen  world.' 
Gehenna  and  Tartarus  are  specific  to  denote  the  unseen  world  of  woe : 
and  Paradise  and  Elysium  are  also  specific  to  denote  the  unseen  world 
of  bliss.  Hence  we  do  not  find  Paradise  as  a  translation  of  Sheol  in 
the  LXX,  but  we  find  it  applied  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  to  gardens 
and  grounds  for  pleasure  and  ornament.  Similar  is  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical,  the  Greek,  Persian,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
other  writers.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  only  occurs  three 
times,  viz.,  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  4;  and  Rev.  ii.  7  :  and  always 
in  the  sense  which  it  has  when  figurative,  u  e,  of  heaven,  a  sense  which 
is  conveyed  by  it  in  other  languages.  Among  its  varied  applications  I 
cannot  find  one  in  which  it  relates  to  an  unconscious  state  of  the  dead,  or 
the  condition  of  the  dead  in  general.  Quotations  in  abundance  could 
be  given,  but  I  refrain.  I  think,  however,  that  the  usus  loquendi  of 
the  WOTd  Paradise,  is  here  very  important.  For  let  us  remember  that 
this  word  was  doubtless  used  to  the  dying  man  in  whatever  language 
our  Lord  addressed  him,  and  He  knew  nothing  of  the  niceties  of  speech, 
he  spoke  the  language  of  common  life,  and  heard  with  every-day  ears ; 
nor  can  I  believe  the  Redeemer  willingly  deceived  him  by  using  a 
common  word  in  a  sense  which  it  nowhere  else  has.  Certainly  it  is  not 
so  used  in  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  where  the  Apostle  (whether  in  the  body,  or 
out  of  the  body  [a  separate  state  of  consciousness !])  was  caught  up  into 
Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  things,  &c. ;  certainly  again  therefore, 
*  darkness,  death,  and  long  despair,*  do  not  '  reign  in  unbroken  silence 
there.'  Lest  any  doubt  should  remaiuj  we  are  informed  in  v.  2,  that 
he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  a  phrase  employed  commonly 
amongst  the  Jews  to  denote  the  highest  heaven,  or  that  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  senses ;  and  which  here  cannot  mean  any  place  but  that 
where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  visibly  displayed.  I  think  I  may  say  we 
know  that  our  Saviour's  soul  left  his  body  (ejcirvfi/erfv,  Lu.  xxiii.  46), 
and  where  but  in  the  third  heaven,  or  Paradise,  did  it  rest  from  the 
labours  of  earth  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross  ?  Wherever  it  was,  the 
male&ctor  entered  with  him.  Nor  can  I  think  that  the  unconscious 
sleep  of  the  grave  which  has  been  invented  for  the  dead,  would  be 
called  Paradise  with  more  propriety  than  it  would  the  third  heaven. 

There  is  one  other  passage  to  which  I  must  advert  (Rev.  ii.  7)  as 
illustrative  of  the  word  Paradise.  By  a  reference  to  ch.  xxii.  2,  the 
Paradise  of  Rev.  ii.  7,  is  identified  with  heaven,  and  therefore,  there 
cannot  remain  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  here.  Thus  we  have 
the  true  genesis  of  this  idea  of  the  word  in  question.  First,  it  denoted  a 
garden  or  ground  for  pleasure  or  ornament ;  then  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
as  the  Garden  par  excellence^  and  then  the  heavenly  state  of  which 
Eden  was  the  liveliest  emblem.  By  sin  man  was  excluded  from  Para- 
dise, by  salvation  he  hopes  to  be  restored  not  to  a  paradise  on  earth  but 
in  heaven.  The  expectation  of  Hades  as  such  was  never  the  expecta- 
tion of  Elysium  to  the  Greek,  and  the  expectation  of  Sh^l  as  such  was 
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not  that  of  paradise  to  the  Jew,  any  more  than  the  expectation  of  the 
unseen  world  is  that  of  heaven  to  the  Christian.  Therefore  I  conclude 
that  when  the  Lord  answered  the  malefactor  'this  day  thou  shalt 
be  with  me  in  Paradise/  he  meant  the  man  to  understand  him  to  say, 
*  To  day  shalt  thou  be  'with  me  in  heaven.' 

Asking  pardon  for  so  lengthy  a  communication, 

I  remain,  vSir,  yours  very  truly, 

London,  April  18,  1863.  C.  H.  B, 


Sir, — In  No.  VII.  of  your  valuable  Journal  is  an  article  entitled, 

*  Heaven,  Hell,  Hades,*  to  which  is  appended  a  notice,  that  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  cannot  be  continued  after  your  next  number.  I 
have  ventured  to  draw  up  a  few  remarks  upon  the  essay  alluded  to,  and 
take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  them  to  you. 

Your  obedient  Servant,  S.  K.  L. 

1.'  In  page  73  your  correspondent  writes, — *  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  proofs  and  reasoning  adduced  above,  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  body  and  soul  of  man  make  the  man ;  that  they  never  were,  and 
never  will  be  disunited ;  that  the  soul  shall  go  to  sleep  with  the  body  at 
death ;  and  that,  when  the  body  is  awakened  on  the  morning  of  the  re- 
surrection, the  soul  will  be  aroused,  and  rise  and  partake  of  the  glorious 
renovation  of  the  body.'  (a)  This  passage  is  perhaps  scarcely  expressed 
with  sufficient  precision.  Instead  of  the  term  ^  body*  which,  in  this 
quotation,  denotes  an  organised  material  substance^  capable  of  being, 
and  specially  designed  and  adapted  to  be,  the  habitation  of  a  soul,  the 
writer  should,  in  fairness,  have  used  the  word  *  dust '  or '  earth,*  Now^  we 
can  understand  a  sleeping  body  to  be  the  dwelling  of  a  temporarily  un- 
conscious soul,  but  we  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  conceive  inani- 
mate  dtist  or  earth  to  be  either  a  suitable,  or  even  a  possible,  tenement 
for  a  sleeping  or  torpid  soul.  And,  indeed,  when  all  union  ceases  in  the 
body  itself,  when  its  various  parts  no  longer  cohere,  but,  passing  into  a 
state  of  utter  disorganisation  and  separation,  crumble  and  moulder  into 
dust— t.  e.,  in  fact,  when  tiie  corporeal  frame,  returning  into  its  earthly 
elements,  altogether  ceases  to  be  a  body,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
(without  direct  and  positive  scriptural  assertion)  that  the  soul,  which  in 
this  respect  has  no  sympathy  (so  to  speak)  with  the  body,  and  undergoes 
no  such  oi^anic  decomposition  and  dissolution,  still  continues  united  in 

*  In  p.  67  it  is  stated  that,  *  Ephes.  iii.  5,  has  an  appearance  in  favour  of  a  direct 
translation  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  Heaven;  but  the  words  are  too  slender 
to  hold  hj,  unless  greatly  strengtheaed  by  other  passages/  The  Apostle's  words,  to 
which  this  reference  is  made,  are— *  which  (mystery)  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets 
by  the  Spirit.'  But  the  prophets  spoken  of  in  this  passage  are  doubtless  the  persons 
mentioned  afterwards  in  £phes.  iv.  11.  *And  he  gave  some  apostles  and  some 
prophets,  and  some  evangelists,'  &c.    In  Acts  xiii.  1,  Barnabas  and  Saul  are  called 

*  prophets;'  and  elsewhere  we  read  of  Agabus,  *a  prophet.*  Hence,  Ephes.  iii.  5, 
does  not  seem  to  favour,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  direct  translation  of  the  souls 
«f  the  righteous. 
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some  mysteriotis  and  inexplicable  manner  to  the  inanimate  and  disorga^ 
nised  dust  or  earth,  into  which  that,  which  was  once  a  human  body,  has 
been  resolved  ? 

(b)  Is  not  the  following  fact,  making  every  allowance  for  rhetorical 
amplification,  almost  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  '  that  the  body  and  soul 
never  were,  and  never  will  be  disunited  f  We  are  told  that,  in 
obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  certain  persons 
opened  the  grave  of  John  WycliflPe,  and  took  out  what  they  believed  to 
be  his  mortal  remains.  (It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  arg^ument 
whether  these  were  the  bones  of  Wycliffe  or  of  some  other  person.) 
They  burned  what  they  had  thus  removed  from  the  grave,  and  cast  the 
ashes  into  a  neighbouring  stream  called  the  Swift.  *  The  Swift  con- 
veyed them  into  the  Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the  Severn  into 
the  narrow  seas,  and  they  into  the  main  ocean  ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of 
Wycliffe  were  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all 
the  world  over.*  It  is  in  no  mood  of  levity,  or  of  trifling  with  a  solemn 
theme,  that  I  ask,  did  they  disinter  the  sleeping  or  torpid  soul  with  the 
mortal  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  human  body  ?  And  if  so,  with 
what  portion  of  the  dispersed  ashes  did  the  soul  remain  united  ?^ 

(c)  The  description  in  the  last  paragraph  may  be  regarded  as  some- 
what rhetorical ;  and  it  may  at  least  admit  of  doubt  if  any  of  the  ashes 
in  question  ever  reached  the  main  ocean.  The  following  supposition, 
however,  is  conceivably  possible,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  the 
sentiment  ^  that  the  body  and  soul  never  were  and  never  will  be  dis* 
united,*  We  can  conceive  it  possible  to  remove  a  sick  person,  at  the 
brink  of  death,  into  some  surgical  dissecting-room,  and  that  he  dies 
there.  Immediately  after  death,  and  without  previously  depositing 
the  corpse  in  a  grave,  those  members  which  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  vital  parts  of  the  human  frame,  can  be  burned,  and  the  ashy 
residuum  cast  upon  running  waters,  or  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  It 
is  also  possible  to  divide  the  head  and  brain,  the  spinal  system  and 
heart  of  this  corpse  into  several  small  portions,  to  bum  each  of  these 
portions  separately,  and  to  have  the  scanty  and  scarcely  perceptible 
ashy  remnants  conveyed  severally,  by  different  persons,  into  remote 
spots  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  to  cast  them  upon  running  waters, 
or  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  sleeping  or 
vinconscious  soul,  when  this  burning  and  dispersion  have  been  accom- 
plished ?  This  supposition  does  not  immediately  touch  the  question,  is 
the  soul  in  a  state  of  consciousness  or  unconsciousness  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  ?  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  utterly  destructive  of  the 
hypothesis,  ^  that  the  body  afui  sotd  never  were,  and  never  will  be  dis^ 
united^  And  if  we  thus  admit  a  real  local  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  body,  we  appear  to  render  reasonable  and 

^  I  believe  the  soul  to  be  so  thoroughly  distinct  in  its  natare  from  the  body, 
that  while  the  latter  was  formed  of  earthly  elements,  the  former  was  immediately 
created  by  God;  and  that  the  soul  is  as  immaterial  as  the  angelic  intelligences 
who  are  the  Lobd's  invinble  ministers  and  messengers.  The  existence  and  incal- 
calable  number  of  these  angelic  spiritual  intelligences  are  placed  beyond  doubt  in 
Scripture.    (Matt.  iv.  11;  Matt.  xxvi.  53;  Heb.  L  13,  14;  Heb.  xii.  22,  8cc.) 

2   F   2 
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probable  the  idea  that  this  real  local  separation  takes  place  immediately 
at  death.*" 

I  will  just  add  that,  when  I  compare  together  the  following  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament :— (1)  Christ's  promise  to  the  dying  thief, 

<  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in   paradise.'      (2)  Christ's  words, 

<  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  (3)  Stephen's  language, 
'  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.'  (4)  Paul's  '  desire  to  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ,'  where  he  adds,  '  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you ' — I  feel  it  to  be  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  believe  that 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  justified  do  not  enter  into  a  state  of  con- 
scious blessedness  immediately  after  death. 

2.  I  am,  of  course,  not  arguing  here  with  the  materialist.  I 
assume  that  the  living  intellectual  soul,  although  united  with,  is  yet,  in 
its  nature,  essentially  distinct  from  the  material  and  earthW  body  ;  and, 
having  already  adduced,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  possible  fact  in  nature, 
which  would  seem  to  conduct  us,  almost  inevitably,  to  the  inference 
that  this  intellectual  soul  is  actually  and  locally  separated  from  the  body 
at  the  moment  of  death,  I  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  Scriptures 
may  appear  to  confirm  this  theory — if,  indeed,  that  which  approaches 
(on  the  non-materialist  View)  so  nearly  to  demonstrable  fact,  is  yet  to  be 
called  a  theory. 

(a)  The  reader  is  requested  to  weigh  carefully  the  following  scriptural 
passage,  in  which  (that  no  undue  advantage  may  be  taken  in  regard  to 
the  mere  English  reader)  the  more  literal  version  of  Macknight  is  fol- 
lowed. '  Yea,  I  think  it  fit,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this**  tabernacle  (ev  rovrco 
Tcj>  «TX7}va;/xaT<),  to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance. 
Knowing  that  the  putting  away  (a9ro9e<Tir)  of  my  tabernacle  is  soon 
(rax^^'^  to  happen,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  showed  me.' 
Now,  if  we  connect  together  the  two  clauses,  (1)  *  As  long  as  I  am  in 
this  tabernacle,'  (2)  *  The  near  approaching  (ratxivyi)  putting  away  of 

^  What  is  advanced  on  the  subject  of  dreams  in  p.  58  does  not,  as  a  theory 
(however  true  of  what  may  be  called  merely  human  dreams),  apply  to  such  cases 
as  those  of  Abn^am,  Gen.  xy.  12;  Abimelecb,  Gen.  xx.  3-8,  and  of  Jacob,  Gen. 
xxviii.  11-16. 

**  There  is,  at  present,  neither  space  nor  necessity  for  lengthened  philological 
discussion.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  by  the  term  o-k^vw/xo,  the  Apostle 
here  means  his  own  mortal  body,  which  was  soon  to  undergo  what  we  call  death. 
And  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  leads  (or  rather  constrains)  us  to 
think  of  the  soul  as  existing  before  death  in  the  body,  and  after  death  out  of  (and 
in  separation  from)  the  body.  These  words  of  the  Apostle  do  not,  of  course, 
prove  that  the  soul's  existence  out  of,  and  in  separation  from,  the  body,  will  be  a 
state  of  consciousness  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  Yet,  that  conscious- 
ness is  at  least  jpo8st6/«  to  the  soul,  when  locally  separated  from  the  body,  will 
scarcely  be  denied  by  the  devout  reader  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  twice  uttered  words, 
— efr*  4y  adafuirt,  cfr€  ticrhs  rov  (r<&fMros,  ovk  o78a,  Bfds  ottity — *  whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body  i  know  not  ;  god  knoweth.'  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4.  Surely  the 
Apostle  could  not  have  used  {fourteen  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  yisiou  or 
trance  of  which  he  is  speaking)  this  solemn  asseveration — almost  equivalent  to  an 
oath — if  he  had  been  aware  that  the  union  between  the  soul  and  its  mortal  body 
or  (Ticfjtfwfia,  was  essentially  permanent  and  indissoluble,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
soul's  exercise  of  consciousness,  ckt^s  tov  tr^fAorot,  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
impossible. 
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my  tabernacle/  what  other  inference  can  a  plain  and  simple  inquirer 
draw  from  the  words  than  this,  viz.,  that  the  soul  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  to  be  actually  and  locally  separated  from  his  body  at  death ;  and 
that  it  was  this  very  awoOeaiSy  which  was  to  be  regarded  (at  least  in  the 
Apostle's  particular  case)  as  really  constituting  his  death  ? 

But  let  the  passage  be  examined  a  little  more  closely.  Mark  the 
words,  ^  As  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle '  (1^*  (i<rov  slfM  Iv  roi/ra;  rS) 
o-xioyft/pbart) ;  and  is  there  not  as  clear  a  distinction  drawn  between  the 
'/'  and  ^  this  tabernacle/  as  between  a  lodger  and  his  habitation? 
And  does  not  the  Apostle  here  speak  of  himself — of  his  higher  and  in- 
tellectual self — as  a  personal  agent  essentially  distinct  from  the  body, 
through  the  aid  of  whose  organs  he  was  at  that  moment  holding  inter- 
course with,  and  teaching  his  fellow  men,  and  of  which  he  was  but  a 
tenant,  whose  term  of  occupation  was  about  to  expire  ?  Again,  con- 
sider the  other  clause,  ^  the  near  approaching  putting  away  of  my  taber- 
nacle.' We  ask,  whose  tabernacle  ?  Surely  the  tabernacle  or  dwelling 
of  the  speaker,  who  would  thus  seem  expressly  to  distinguish  the  Peter 
who  believed  in  Jesiut,  loved  the  Father^  was  enlightened  by  the  Spirit, 
and  taught  the  Church,  froii)  that  earthy,  corporeal,  and  marvellously 
and  exquisitely  organised  framework  in  which  he  was  dwelling,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  was  serving  God  in  ministering  the  Gospel  to  his 
fellow  men.  And,  doubtless,  if  we  believe  that  death  was,  in  Peter's 
case,  '  the  putting  away  (aTToQio-tf)  of  the  mortal,  corporeal  frame,'  we 
shall  scarcely  find  it  possible  not  to  predicate  the  same  of  the  death  of 
all  those  at  least  '  who  believe  in  Jesus,  love  the  Father,  and  are 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit.'  We  seem  thus  to  be  plainly  taught  that  the 
permanent  and  indissoluble  union  of  soul  and  body  did  not  take  place  at 
the  creation  of  Adam,  but  is  reserved  for  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. I  confess  that  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in  this  important  pas- 
sage seems  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  following  sentence  : — *  The  Scripture  writers  never  lost  sight  of  the 
body,  because  they  knew  that  the  body  and  soul  made  the  man,  and 
could  not  be  separated,* — p.  74. 

(c)  In  the  quotation  in  the  last  paragraph,  from  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Circumcision,  it  seems  to  be  established  that,  in  his  case  (and 
doubtless,  therefore,  in  that  of  the  other  Apostles),  the  mortal  body  was 
a  (Tx^vw/uia,  or  (temporary)  residence  to  the  immortal  spirit ;  and  also, 
tiiat  there  would  be  at  death  (the  Lord  Jesus'"  himself  teaching  the  doc- 
trine) a  putting  away  (aT69e(ns)  of  this  a-x'/ivufAa,  a  real  local  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  or  spirit  from  the  corruptible  body.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  the  Apostles,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  receive  it  as  also  true  of 
all '  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


"  St.  Peter  had  been  expressly  assured  by  the  Lord  after  the  resurrection  (John 
xxi.  18,  19),  that  *when  old'  he  should  'glorify  God'  in  suffering  a  violent  death. 
But  the  comparatively  definite  term  {raxtvii)  employed  in  the  epistle  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Apostle  is  there  speaking  of  a  special  and  recently  received  re- 
velation from  the  Lord. 

^  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  writer  thinks  that  this  separation  does  not 
take  place  at  death  in  the  case  of  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving. 
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Now,  while  the  Apostle  Paul  aj^pean,  in  more  than  one  place,  to 
confirm  these  two  important  revealai  facts,  that  the  corruptible  body  is 
the  (THyiyct/fjLx  of  the  intellectual  and  immortal  soul,  and  that  at  death 
there  is  such  an  actual  putting  away  of  this  aKyiycjfMt  as  amounts  to  a 
real  local  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  he  seems  also  to  have 
given  to  the  Churcli  divinely  inspired  information  concerning  a  third 
point,  and  to  teach  us  that,  immediately  after  deathy  the  disembodied 
soul  or  spirit  begins  to  be  with^  and  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
In  order  to  show  this,  let  reference  be  made  to  certain  passages  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  And  I  will  begin  by  transcribing  Macknight's  literal 
version  of  Phil,  i.,  21-24,  '  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
(dwoBavsiv)  gain.  Now,  if  I  live  in  the  flesh  this  is  the  fruit  of  my 
work.  Yet  what  I  should  choose  I  do  not  know.  For  I  am  straitened 
of  the  two,  having  a  strong  desire  (tmQvfjt^laif)  to  depart  (iyakva-aii)  and 
be  with  Christ,  because  that  is  by  much  far  better  (voXXo;  /maXXov 
x^stffiTov).  Nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you.'* 

To  my  own  mind  this  passage  is  all  but  decisive  on  the  pmnt  under 
discussion.  No  one  can  reasonably  deny  that  the  term  depart,  in  ver. 
23,  is  identical  in  signification  with  agrodavsTv  in  ver.  21,  while  it  is 
opposed  to  ^  the  living  in  the  flesh '  in  ver.  22,  and  to  '  the  abiding  in  the 
flesh '  of  ver.  24.  And  when  the  Apostle  says,  *  to  me  to  die  is  gain,' 
he  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  a  gain  and  an  advantage  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  '  departing,'  or  through  death.  His  ardent 
desire  was  to  be  with  Christ ;  and,  as  this  could  not  be  without  his  pre- 
viously dying,  he  longs,  in  (he  full  assurance  of  faith,  to  die  and  depart, 
since  death  was  the  necessary  means  to  that  blessed  end  to  which  his 
soul  was  earnestly  looking  forward.**  But  with  regard  to  death,  as  con- 
sidered in  itself,  he  was  very  far  from  desiring  it;  for  he  elsewhere 

*  In  this  passage  *  to  live '  and  '  to  die'  are  spoken  of  under  the  literal  terms  Qtr 
and  diro6ay€iv;  bat  the  former  is  also  styled  imfUyciy  iy  Tg  o-apkif  and  the  latter 
cufakvvat.  And  these  expressions  *to  remain'  and  'to  depart,'  are  strikingly 
favourable  not  only  to  the  idea  of  the  soul's  separation  from  the  body  at  death, 
but  also  to  the  soul's  consciousness  after  the  death  of  the  body. 

^  The^  Apostle  probably  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  of  which  period  we  have  this  brief  but  graphic  sketch.  'And 
Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  reoeived  all  that  came  in 
unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.'  Acts  xxviii. 
30,  31.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  during  this  period  in  which  he  was  thus  at 
liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rome,  he  also  probably  wrote  the  epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.  Philippians,  and  Colossians.  Is  it  then  credible  that  the  Apostle  really 
thought  the  soul's  torpid  inactivity  and  unconsciousness  in  the  grave  to  be  better 
than  the  enjoying  spiritual  communion  with  the  Father,  serving  God  and  Christ  on 
earth,  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  ignorant  and  inquiring  sinners, 
comforting  mourners,  and  edifying  believers?  And  if  the  soul  sleeps  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  all  this  inward  spiritual  communion  with  the  Father, 
and  all  this  outward  spiritual  labour  for  Christ  and  his  Church,  would  cease  at  Uie 
very  moment  of  that '  departure '  for  which  the  Apostle  so  earnestly  longed,  and  to 
the  delay  of  which  nothing  could  reconcile  him  but  the  conviction  that  his  longer 
stay  on  earth  was  necessary  to  the  wdfare  of  the  Philippian  and  other  chwdMS. 
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Airrites, '  not  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  up(»,  that  mor» 
tality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life ; '  as  will  be  the  lot  of  those 
believers  who  shall  be  living  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  And  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  whole  of  this  important  clause,  ^  to  me  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  gain/  ^,re  we  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  St. 
Paul  regarded  the  gain  (xepSoy)  which  was  to  accrue  to  him  through 
deathy  and  afi;er  death,  to  be  indeed  very  great,  since  it  was  to  bring 
him  into  a  state  of  existence  far  preferable  to  that  in  which  he  then 
was,  and  of  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  ^  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ?* 

And  here  let  me  ask  a  question  not  unimportant  to  the  present 
inquiry.  On  the  supposition  that  the  soul  sleeps  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  what  would  have  been  (he  Apostle's  gain  by  departing 
or  dying  ?  He  could  no  longer  have  upon  his  mind  the  daily  burden 
of  the  care  of  all  the  Churches.  His  heart  could  be  no  longer  wounded 
by  divisions  in  the  Church,  or  by  the  inconsistencies  of  professors.  He 
would  have  done  for  ever  with  fsustings,  watchings,  shipwrecks,  and 
would  never  again  be  scourged,  stoned,  imprisoned.  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  other  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord,  might  be  preaching,  travelling, 
toiling,  suffering,  and  contending  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel;  wolves 
might  be  entering  into  the  Churches,  and  harassing  the  flock;  and 
Satan  might  be  the  subtle  serpent  in  one  place,  and  the  roaring  lion  in 
another.  Buried  in  torpid  unconsciousness,  Paul  would  be  unmoved 
and  unaffected  by  all  these  things,  sleeping  far  more  profoundly,  and 
far  more  securely  housed,  than  the  dormouse  in  its  wintry  retreat.  And 
is  this  the  *  gain '  (nip^of)  which  Paul  desired,  nay,  longed  for?  Could 
this  be  the  object  of  the  ardent  desires  of  that  eminent  and  illustrious 
Apostle— of  that  fervent,  zealous,  devoted,  dauntless,  true-hearted, 
Christ-loving  herald,  standard-bearer,  and  champion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Him  who  is  the  Son  of  God  and  Lamb  of  God  ?  Surely  it  is  only  doing 
bare  ja<tice  to  the  well-known  character  of  this  Apostle  to  think  that, 
if  he  believed  in  the  soul's  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  his 
earnest  and  oft-repeated  prayer  would  rather  have  been  that  his  term  of 
spiritual  warfare,  of  doing  and  suffering  for  Christ  and  his  Church, 
might  be  prolonged,  and  the  commencement  of  his  soul's  death-like 
torp<»r  be  deferred  to  the  latest  possible  moment. 

But  this  part  of  our  subject  must  not  be  left  without  one  additional 
renuirk.  If,  at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
written,  Paul  had  been  confined  to  the  couch  of  wasting  pain  and  mortal 
and  hopeless  disease ;  or  if,  having  outlived  all  power  of  usefulness  to 
the  Church,  he  had  been  fast  sinking  in  mind  and  body,  under  the 
burden  of  increasing  years,  ther),  indeed,  the  devoted  soldier  and  servant 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  who  is  the  Light  and  Life,  ought  have  ceased 
praying  to  be  kept  any  longer  from  the  silent  torpor,  death,  and  dark* 
ness  of  the  grave.  But  what  is  the  fact?  At  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  preferring  ^  death  and  departure '  to  '  life 
and  continuance  in  the  body,'  he  assures  us  that  '  to  him  to  live  was 
Christ,' — that  '  his  bonds  in  Christ  were  becoming  manifest  in  ail  the 
palace,  and  in  all  other  places,* — and  that  *  many  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
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waxing  confident  by  liis  bonds,  were  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  word 
without  fear.'  And  is  it  credible,  or  even  conceivable,  that  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  should,  under  such  circumstances,  have  enter- 
tained a  strong  desire  to  die  and  depart, — ^nay,  that  he  should  have 
spoken  of  death  and  departure  as  being  very  far  better  (^oXXoJ  /xaXXov 
xpeio-cov),  unless  he  had  vividly  and  fully  believed  that  his  conscious 
soul  would,  at  death,  pass,  at  once,  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
Christ  ?  Such  a  blessed  change  would  indeed  be  ^  gain ;'  a  departure 
and  immediate  entrance  into  such  blessedness  would  indeed  be  woWSj 

(d)  Let  us  now  look  at  another  well-known  passage  in  St.  Paul's 
writings,  viz.  2  Cor.  v.  6-8.  In  the  first  four  verses  of  this  chapter 
(which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  concluding  portion  of  the  pre- 
ceding) our  Apostle  may  be  regarded  as  writing  in  the  privileged  exer- 
cise of  that  ^  faith  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  His  spiritual  vision  is  fixed  on  the  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  '  weight  of  glory,'  and  not  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  period  intervening  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  He 
groans  in  his  present  sublunary  condition,  in  the  earthy  (txtjvos'  of  a 
mortal  and  corruptible  body  (the  oarpaKivov  o-xftJof  of  the"" 7th  verse  of 
the  preceding  chapter).  He  earnestly  desires  (not  death,  but)  the  final 
deliverance  and  triumph  of  the  redeemed  Church,  when  *  the  corrupt- 
ible shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of 
life.'  Yet,  surely,  when  St.  Paul  styles  the  mortal  body  axmos  and 
offrpxKivoy  (ntevosi  he  makes  an  essential  distinction  between  the  soul 
and  the  body,  the  former  dwelling  in  the  latter ;  and  when  he  uses  such 
expressions  as  ^  unclothed ' '  and  '  clothed  upon,'  he  appears  to  take  for 
granted,  as  unquestionable  truths,  the  local  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  at  death,  and  also  the  soul's  consciousness  between  death  and 
the  resurrection ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  with 
reference  to  the  Apostle's  belief  on  these  two  points. 

In  the  6th  and  following  verses  he  specially  sets  forth  his  actual  posi- 
tion and  circumstances  as  a  living,  conscious  human  being,  serving  God 
on  earth  and  in  the  flesh,  and  ^  walking  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.' 

<  Macknigfat  has  not  rendered  correctly  the  Apostle's  words  in  this  passage. 
He  sees,  indeed,  that  the  naortal  body  is  called  aicrivos  by  St.  Paul  (a  term  i^in  to 
aicfiifwfAa),  and  departing  without  necessity  from  the  New  Testament  usage  in  re- 
gard to  the  middle  aorists  tMtracrBai  and  tv^araffBai,  he  translates  the  former, 
*  to  go  out/  and  the  latter,  *  to  go  in.*  It  is  true  that  in  2  Tim.  iii.  6,  we  have  the 
phrase  ol  iv^ivovns  tU  rhs  otKias,  but  this  is  no  suiBcient  warrant  for  rendering 
rh  hiKirrlipiov  rifi&v  iirfyB^craaBas  by,  *  to  go  permanently  into,*  since  to  justify  this 
rendering,  not  only  should  the  verb  be  in  the  active  form,  but  also  the  preposition 
its  should  precede  rh  oiterrHipioy.  Doubtless,  if  the  mortal  body  can  be  figuratively 
styled  the  <ric7jvo9  (tent)  in  which  the  soul  can  cease  to  reside  without  losing  its 
consciousness,  it  can  also,  with  equal  propriety,  be  called  the  Mvfia  (garment) 
which  the  soul  can  lay  aside  for  a  time  and  still  retain  its  consciousness  in  the  dis- 
embodied state.  The  word  yvfiyhs  is  rendered  by  Mackniffht,  '  destitute.*  As  a 
{TKrivos  or  trictivwiia  can  be  quitted,  and  an  iyBvfia  be  laid  aside,  such  names  will  not 
correctly  apply  to  the  resurrection-body,  which  will  be  permanently  and  indis- 
solubly  united  to  the  soul. 
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He  tells  the  Corinthians,  *  Therefore  (having  received  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit)  we  are  always  confident ;  knowing  that  while  we  are  dwell- 
ing in  (IvSoaptoyvrec  ev)  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  (fxJ^/^toy/Asv  agro) 
the  Lord.*  Certainly  St.  Paul  seems  here  to  describe  himself  by  his 
higher  and  nobler  part,  the  soul,  to  speak  of  this  as  only  a  dweller  in 
the  body,  and  to  teach  that,  when  his  soul  ceased  to  reside  in  the  body, 
it  would  cease  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord ;  i,  e,^  that  his  soul  would,  at 
the  death  of  the  body,  pass  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  And 
how  greatly  is  this  view  strengthened  when  we  read  the  immediately 
succeeding  verses, — *  For  we  walk  by  feiith,  and  not  by  sight ;  we  are 
confident,  and  willing  {^u^qkovix^v)  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
and  to  be  present  with  {ky^irmJh^ai  Ttpos)  the  Lord.'  From  these  very 
important  verses,  written  by  the  Apostle  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith, 
we  learn  that  the  dwelling  in  the  mortal  and  corruptible  body  is,  even  to 
the  most  eminent  believer,  absence  from  the  Lord  ;  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sence with  the  Lord  which  is  absence  from  the  body,  and  that  it  is 
lawful  for  the  believer  to  prefer  and  desire  (in  submission  to  the  Hea- 
venly Father's  will)  to  dwell  away  from  the  body  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  t.  e.y  *  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.' 

But,  in  order  to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  Apostle's  meaning,  let 
us  (as  the  context  fully  warrants  us  to  do)  change  the  terms  ^  to  he  pre- 
sent with  the  Lord  *  into  the  somewhat  more  enlarged  form  '  to  be  pre- 
sent with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  Now,  be  it  remembered,  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  real  (though  glo- 
rified) human  body  must  necessarily  occupy  some  specific  locality,  and 
of  this  locality  we  know  that  it  is  nowhere  on  this  earth,  upon  which 
'  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Hence,  literal  and  actual 
presence  with  the  Lord  (as  distinguished  from  literal  and  actual  absence 
from  him  in  these  our  mortal  bodies)  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
denote  a  real  a^d  actual  proximity  to  that  locality  where  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  himself  present  in  the  body,  and  a  real  removal  and  absence  from  this 
earth.  It  is,  then,  in  this  celestial  locality,  and  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  glorified  humanity  of  Jesus,  that  the  Apostle  desires  to  be 
when  he  says,  '  We  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and 
to  be  present  (in  a  disembodied  state)  with  the  Lord  (Jesus).'  And  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  locality  may  be  yet  further  defined 
as  the  celestial  region  in  which  two  living  men,  Enoch  and  Elijah,  are 
at  this  moment  abiding.  And,  if  so,  is  it  not  all  but  impossible  to 
believe  that,  while  the  living  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  these  two 
servants  of  God  are  dwelling  there,  the  souls  of  Christ's  apostles  and 
martyrs  should  be  slumbering  elsewhere  in  torpid  and  death-like  imcon- 
sciousness  ? 

{e)  I  must  here  be  permitted  to  advert  again  to  a  subject  already 
briefly  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  note, — the  Apostle's  striking  account 
of  the  wonderful  *  vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord,'  vouch^fed  unto 
him  about  fourteen  years  before  the  writing  of  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ^  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven,  caught  up  into  Paradise.'  Now  Paul  was  fully  aware 
that  he  was  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  body,  when  he  saw  the  glory,  and 
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heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  near  Damascus.  He  was  also  fully  aware  that 
he  was  in  the  body,  and  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  when,  being  in  a 
trance  {U(TTct(Tis,  Acts  xxii.  17-21),  he  heard,  and  answered  the  Lord. 
Yet,  with  regard  to  the  wonderful  ^  vision  and  revelation  of  the  Xx>rd,' 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  wherein  he  was  '  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  and  into  Paradise,'  heard  thing^s  <  which  it  is  not  lawful  or 
possible  for  a  man  to  utter,'  and  received  such  ^a  transcendency  of 
revelations '  (uggrs^jSoX?  dwoKaKvyi^Bwy)  as  rendered  necessary  a  painful 
thorn  in  the  flesh  ^lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure,' — with 
regard,  I  say,  to  this  vision  and  revelation,  even  after  the  long  interval 
of  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  must  have  been  grotoing  in 
clearness  and  extent  of  spiritual  light  and  knowledge,  he  still  continued 
in  absolute  uncertainty  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body 
(licTOf  Tov  auyLXTQf).  And  I  would  earnestly  entreat  the  reader  to 
consider  well  with  what  intense  emphasis  the  Apostle  twice  asserts  his 
absolute^  uncertainty, — 'whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  / 
know  not;  God  kwoWeth.'  May  we  not  reverently  ask  why  the 
inspired  Apostle  was  thus  permitted,  or  rather  directed,  to  reiterate  his 
solemn  assertion  of  uncertainty  as  to  presence  in,  or  absence  from,  the 
body,  during  this  memorable  *  vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord  ?'  Does 
not  this  remarkable  language  of  the  Apostle,  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  passages  already  brought  forward,  seem  to  be  almost 
equivalent  to  a  direct  and  designed  revelation  from  the  Lord  to  His 
Church,  teaching  her  that  the  relation  of  the  believer's  soul  to  his  mortal 
and  corruptible  body  is  that  of  the  conscious  dweller  in  a  temporary 
tent — of  the  conscious  wearer  of  a  temporary  garment — and  that,  when 
the  soul  or  spirit  quits  the  tent  or  lays  aside  the  garment,  it  will  still 
retain  its  personal  consciousness  and  be  with  the  Lord  ?  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  or  unscriptural  in  the  idea  that  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  this  '  vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord,'  combined  with,  and 
strengthening  his  persuasion  that  at  death  his  soul  would  pass  at  once 

^  The  Apostle's  absolute  uncertainty,  so  emphatically  expressed  and  reiterated ; 
— *  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  know  not;  God  knoweth' — must  ap- 
pear strange  and  unintelligible  to  those  who  hold  '  that  the  body  and  soul  never 
were  and  never  will  be  disunited/  and  that  '  the  Scripture  writers  knew  that  the 
body  and  soul  made  the  man,  and  never  could  be  teparaled,*  Surely  the  Apostle's 
case  directly  contradicts  this  statement,  for  if  he  had  hnovm  that  the  body  and  foul 
never  could  be  separated  he  would  have  been  certain  that  he  was  not  out  of  the 
body  a"l  the  time  of  his  memorable  vision.  Your  correspondent  did  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  assert  that  omnipotence  is  unable  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body,  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  doing  him  no  injustice  to  say  that  his  assertions  seem  to  amount  to 
this— that  the  Creator  having,  of  design  and  purpose,  so  permanently  and  indis- 
solubly  united  the  soul  and  body,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  absolute  and 
special  exercise  of  omnipotence  can  separate  them  ;  it  is,  therefore,  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  scriptural  to  expeet  such  special  exercise  of  omnipotence  in  any  case 
whatever.  His  argument  must  also  be  carried  a  little  further,  and  imply  that,  if 
this  almost  incredible  and  inconceivable  exercise  of  omnipotence  really  took  place 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  vision,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  special  omnipotent  interposi- 
tion the  Apostle's  soul  must  have  returned  into  its  proper,  permanent,  and  indis- 
soluble union  with  the  body.  Nevertheless,  at  least  fourteen  years  afterwards, 
we  find  the  Apostle  deliberately  speaking  of  his  strong  desire  '  to  be  tdfsent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord— to  depart  and  be  with  Clurifit.' 
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from  the  body  into  Paradise,  added  fervour  to  the  Apostle's  desire  '  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ, — to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  present 
with  the  Lord/ 

(/)  The  'third  heaven  and  Paradise'  had,  probably,  been  already 
revealed  to  another  living  man,  the  proto-martyr  Stephen.  We  read 
(in  Acts,  vii.  55)  that  Stephen,  at  the  close  of  his  glowing  testimony 
for  the  ^  Just  One,'  before  the  high-priest  and  council,  '  being  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory 
of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  We  are  not  ex- 
plicitly told  if  the  heavens  continued  open  to  Stephen  while  his  enemies 
were  stoning  him.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  from  the  language 
of  his  prayer,  ^  *  Lord  Jesus  receive  ( Js^a*)  my  spirit  ?'  Will  any  one 
deny  that  the  spirit  is  here  distinguished  from  the  body?  Stephen 
knew  that  his  body,  like  the  bodies  of  his  murderers,  would  become  the 
prey  of  worms  and  corruption,  and  that  the  grave  would  receive  (be  the 
home  and  dwelling-place  of)  his  body  until  the  resurrection.  He  asks, 
therefore,  for  his  spirit  that  which  he  does  not  ask  for  his  body, — that, 
as  the  grave  is  about  to  receive  his  mortal  remains,  so  Jesus  may  admit 
his  disembodied  spirit  into  the  heavenly  regions.  In  a  dying  hour, 
while  praying  to  the  Father,  or  to  His  Christ,  believers  use  words  in 
their  plain  and  natural  meaning.  Christ  having  vouchsafed  a  real  and 
actual  revelation  of  Himself  and  his  heavenly  residence  to  Stephen,  the 
martyr  is  encouraged,  or  rather  constrained,  to  pray  for  the  real  and 
actUGd  reception  of  his  disembodied  spirit  into  those  heavenly  regions 
and  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  It  seems  almost  certain,  from  Stephen's 
history,  that  he  felt  assured  that  at  death  his  spirit  (which  was  at  that 
moment  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  would  be  separated  from  the  body,  and 
that  the  blessing  which  he  sought  when  praying  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
receive  his  spirit  was  the  very  same  blessing  which  Paul  so  ardently 
desired,  *  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, — to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
and  present  with  the  Lord,' — to  be  consciously  present  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

(g)  We  now  come  to  the  history  of  our  Lord's  death  upon  the  cross. 
The  penitent  and  believing  malefactor  prayed,  *  Lord,  remember  me 
when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,'  fully  believing  at  the  moment  that 
the  then  crucified  Jesus  would,  at  some  future  period  (sooner  or  later), 
certainly  appear  to  Israel  as  the  promised  King  Messiah.  Our  Lord 
graciously  and  solemnly  replies,  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'  On  that  very  day,  therefore,  Jesus  and 
the  malefactor  must  have  been  (whether  consciously  or  unconsciously) 
together  in  Paradise.     This  meeting  could  not  refer  to  the  body,  for 

i  Who  can  read  the  narrative  of  Stephen's  death  and  not  call  to  mind  our  Lord 
when  on  the  cross  ?    In  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  his  voluntarily  assumed 


mediately  to  Jesus  similar  petitions  for  himself  and  his  murderers.  Again;  Jesus 
prayed  thric*  to  the  Father  in  the  garden,  that,  if  possible,  the  cup  of  atoning 
sof&ring  might  pass  from  him;  and  Paul,  after  his  manrelions  viaon,  prayed 
thrice  to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  *  tiae  thorn  in  the  flesh  might  depart  from  him.' 
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he&rd  the  Toice  of  Je«ua  near  Damaaciu.  '''  ^'eoavejed  into  the  mive 
he  was  in  the  body,  and  in  the  Temp]p  /^^it  (iniii*jz)  which  Jesus 
trance  {UTTdini,  Acts  xxu.  17-21).  '  _^' which  of  his  own  wiU  he 
Yet,  with  regard  to  the  wonderfi-'  -^Paradise,  and  thither  also,  to 
of  which  we  are  now  speakin-  •■<f spirit  of  the  penitent  thief  have 

third  hearen  and  into  Parad=  _.  '^s  promise  to  the  malefactor  very 
possible  for  a  man  to  ut'  i^';i,5solutely  assert,  that  his  spirit  after 
revelations' (^^^oXii  -^^  jfte  Lord  in  Paradise.     And  when  we 

thorn  in  tiie  flesh  'I'  y^ proroim  of  Jesus  the  passages  already 
regard,  I  aay,  to  th'  ,  -^^^^^^es  of  St.  Paul,  we  seem  to  have  valid 
of  fourteen  yi'iir^  '   >'  .^riptureB  unquestionably  teach  ua  that  (he 

clearness  and  r  , ,  ,(,6  disembodied  spirits  of  the  penitent  thief, 

in  absolute  ur  -     • 'i^,  ^t  death,  separated  from  their  bodies,  and 

(ektoj  Tail  .  ^"/"''■^jilifadise,  the  appointed  abode  of  the  conscious  dis- 

consider >■  'Jii'"'"}iM's  justified  servants  between  death   and  the 

absolute      J<!j'^'^ " 

know        ^^f^' 

inspi         P^ 

^''  APOCALYPTIC  INTERPRETATION. 

.  fjie  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  April,  p.  54,  there 
^"''he  ft"'"*'i"S  sentence : — 
grfu'^  Vr^"^  advocates  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

'^iws  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Strange.' 

/^ '  jjii,  statement  may  I  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  while  an  author 

0  ft"''  ground  of  objection  to  a  review  of  his  work,  so  long  as  it 

I'"    fife  opinions  (even  when  condenming  them),  yet  the  case  is  dif- 

ftfot  when  a  writer  is  declared  to  hold  views  which  he  never  did  hold, 

^lifbich  are  not  set  forth  in  any  thing  which  he  has  published.    I 

*^_  therefore,  to  inform  your  readers  in  general,  and  W.  E,  T.,  the 

writer  of  the  review  in  question,  in  particular,  that  the  views  and  opin- 

j^s  which  are  given  from  p.  37  to  47,  are  such  as  I  never  imagined  or 

jield,  and  which  are  not  conveyed  in  any  tiling  which  I  ever  published 

on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  during  a  period  now  of  more  than  seventeen 

years.    I  think,  therefore,  that  W.  E.  T.  must  inadvertently  have  made 

gome  mistake ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  thought  that  I  maintain  the 

very  contrary  of  what  I  have  taught  for  all  these  years. 

It  b  right  for  me  to  say  that  my  only  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Strange's  publications  is  derived  from  W.  E.  T.'s  critique  upon  them; 
but  taking  them  as  thus  analysed,  I  find  opinions  advanced  againsl 
which  I  have  argued  in  print  from  the  year  1835  (when  I  first  took  up 
the  subject)  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  state 
each  point  in  which  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Strange,  but  I  may,  by 
way  of  protest,  specify  a  few. 

"  It  vould  seem  to  follow  from  our  idea  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Idcst- 
Dttion  of  the  Eternal  Word,  that  the  law  of  death  to  other  believing  servanti  of 
God,  aa  Abraham,  Isaac,  &o.,  mn«t,  to  a  great  extent,  applj  to  the  haman  body 
BDd  BOol  of  Jesns— the  grave  for  the  body  and  Paradise  for  the  vm\. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  Apocalypse  is  to  receive  its  fulfilment 
people  of  God  have  left  this  earth ;  for  I  knonr  that  the  Scrip- 
ts that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  Saints,  and  their  rapture 
^h  those  who  are  alive  and  remain,  takes  place  at  the  Lord's 

t,  a  manifest  and  not  a  secret  event. 
.e  division  of  the  saved  into  classes,  so  that  any  could  put 
lio  believe  in  Christ  during  his  millennial  reign  on  a  ground 
xiy  diff<^ent  from  believers  now,  is  a  doctrine  to  which  I  object  as 
.ally  B&  W.  E.  T.  can  do. 

3rd.  To  speak  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  the  Lord  to  smite  the 
nations,  as  his  third  advent,  is  wholly  unscriptural ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  opinion  against  which  I  have  so  long  protested  that 
there  can  be  (in  spite  of  our  Lord's  own  direct  statements  to  the  con- 
trary. Matt.  xxiv.  26^  27)  a  secret  second  advent  to  take  his  people 
away  from  this  earth. 

In  p.  55,  W.  E.  T.  says, — *  Mr.  Newton's  works  on  Prophecy  will 
require  but  little  notice,  agreeing  as  they  do  in  so  many  particulars 
with  Mr.  Strange's  extraordinary  production.'  This  is  an  abrupt  mode 
of  dismissing  the  writings  of  an  author  who  has  published  much  on 
prophecy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Let  me  add,  that  Mr.  B. 
W.  Newton  differs  as  much  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Strange  as  I  do. 
Had  W.  E.  T.  mentioned  what  are  the  *  so  many  particulars '  of  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  B.  W.  Newton  and  the  recent  writer  to  whom  he 
compares  him,  the  subject  would  be  capable  of  discussion.  In  fact, 
they  differ  essentially  and  utterly ;  as  all  who  know  Mr.  Newton's  pub- 
lications, which  have  been  in  circulation  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
must  be  aware. 

Writing  as  I  now  do  away  from  my  home  and  my  books,  I  cannot 
.verify  W.  E.  T.'s  reference  to  what  Mr.  B.  W.  Newton  has  said  (the 
work  and  page  are  not  stated),  on  the  subject  of  the  devil  accusing  the  . 
brethren  before  (*  Gr.  ivwrtoi',  in  the  presence  of)  God.  The  argu- 
ment, however,  seems  to  turn  on  the  fact  that  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  Satan 
accuses  them  before  God,  prior  to  his  being  finally  cast  down,  in  a 
manner  in  which  subsequently  he  cannot  do.  He  now  accuses  the 
brethren  ivtiinov  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  the  force  of  the  Greek  word 
lies  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands ;  if  the  theory  that  he  has 
access  there  for  that  purpose  is  a  strange  one,  W.  E.  T.  must  discuss 
the  point  with  the  Scripture  which  speaks  of  his  being  finally  cast  out 
of  heaven,  and  not  with  Mr.  B.  W.  Newton,  who  only,  as  to  this, 
repeats  the  words  of  the  inspired  volume.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  W. 
E.  T.  had  he  seen  that  ivioiripy  '  in  the  presence  of  (not  '  in  the  esti- 
mation of  or  any  thing  of  the  sort)  has  to  do  with  the  accusation  at 
one  time,  and  not  after  Satan  is  '  cast  out  into  the  earth,'  he  would  not 
have  thought  a  Greek  criticism  needful. 

I  am  thus  able  to  assure  W.  E.  T.  that  I  agree  with  him  as  to  many 
points  on  which  he  thinks  that  we  differ  ;  and  had  he  read  what  I  have 
published  from  time  to  time  he  would  have  known  my  sentiments. 

Mat/  2,  1853.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

S.  P.  Tregeli.es. 
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EUNUCHS  FOR  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN'S  SAKE. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  am  dorry  that  your  correspi^ndent  P.  S.  should  have 
written  in  reply  to  my  remarks  upon  hi«  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
<  JSumMcks  far  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  scthe,'  a  letter  such  as  that 
which  appears  vrith  his  signature  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal — 
it  being  still  true  that  hb  interpretation  of  this  phrase  (viz.,,  that  the 
parties  alluded  to  are  so  spoken  of  because  they  abstained  from  women 
in  order  to  be,  as  they  thought,  *  better ^ited  for  heaven ')  is  not  that  of 
'  all  the  best  commentators,'  nor  of  almost  all,  nor  of  anything  like  all ; 
and  atill  true,  that  he  so  quotes  from  Neander  '  as  to  beget  an  impres- 
sioa  that  Neander  gave  to  the  phrase  the  interpretation  adoptei  by 
himself.'  His  reply,  in  point  of  fact,  is  no  reply  at  all.  Mine  there- 
fore will  be  brief;  but  though  brief,  it  shall  be  courteous. 

As  in  my  former  communication  I  suggested  an  excuse  in  palliation 
of  his  inaccuracies ;  observing,  that  '  we  are  all  of  us,  at  times,  apt  to 
be  inaccurate  and  careless ;  that  writers  and  speakers  from  an  over* 
anxiety  to  induce  others  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  they  thems^ves 
may  happen  to  entertain,  will  not  unfrequently  overstate  that  which 
they  wish  them  to  believe — representing  that  as  universal  which  is  only 
general,  or  general  which  is  only  frequent,  or  frequent  which  is  only 
occasional ;  and  that  this  unfortunately  may  often  be  done  almost  with- 
out a  consciousness  that  such  statement  is  not  thoroughly  correct  ;'*  (an 
excuse  of  which  he  would,  I  think,  have  done  well  to  have  availed 
himself;)  so,  being  unwilling  to  suppose  him  capable  of  anything  like 
designed  evasion,  or  unfairness,  I  am  compelled  to  suggest  another 
now.  He  must  have  misunderstood  me.  Upon  no  other  supposition, 
consistently  with  Christian  charity,  can  I  account  for  the  irrelevancy 
of  his  reply.  But  then  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so ;  for  though  he 
says  that  I  find  fault  with  his  assertion  that  all  the  best  commentators 
are  of  opinion  that  the  contemplative  Essenes  are  here  alluded  to, 
simply  because  certain  commentators  named  by  me  are  not  of  this  opi- 
nion,^ I  have  hitherto  found  &ult  with  that  assertion  not  at  all — not 
even  in  my  remarks  about  ^  our  Lord's  forerunners.'  For  it  was  not 
in  r^erence  to  his  assertion  as  to  its  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  best 
commentatons  that  the  Essenes  were  alluded  to,  Imt  simply  in  reference 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase  for  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,' 
that  I  said  ^  such  is  not  the  interpretation  of  all  the  best,  nor  of  anything 
like  all.'  And  I  spoke  explicitly.  ^  Such,'  I  said, '  is  not  the  interpret 
taiion  of  all  the  best,  nor  of  anything  like  all.  .  .  Even  Neander  does 
not  so  interpret  it.  .  .  It  may  be  the  interpretation  of  some  .  .  .  but 
the  common,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  more  correct  interpretation  is,  &c.'* 
His  remark,  therefore,  with  reference  to  '  Bloomfield,  Home,  Barnes, 
d^c.,'*^  is  most  unfortunate ;  since,  of  these  three,  Home  alone  gives  to 

•  Joaraal,  Jan.  1853,  p.  481.  ^  Ibid,,  April  1853,  p,  180. 

«  Ibid.,  Jan.  1853,  p.  480. 

^  See  Journal,  Apru,  1853,  p.  180,  where  'Blomfield'  (for  Bloomfield?)  appears 
to  be  an  error  of  press, 
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the  phrase  In  question  the  interpretation  of  P.  S.  Whom  the  *  &e.*  may 
refer  to  (which  in  oonttoversy  ought,  I  think,  always  to  be  avoided), 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  interpretation  given  by  the  other  two  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  I  have  represented  as  the  common  interpretation,  and 
that  also  for  which,  in  opposition  to  P.  S.,  I  have  myself  contended — 
Bloomfield's  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question,  as  given  in  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  which  your  comespondent  appears 
to  refer,  being  that  our  Lord's  words  are  '  said  of  those  who  from  a 
desire  to  further  the  interests  of  religion,  live  in  celibacy;'  and  Barnes's 
that  the  reference  is  to  those  who  so  lived,  in  order  '  that  the^  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  proper  business  of  religion,* 

Each  one  of  them,  it  is  true,  supposes,  or  seems  to  suppose  the 
Essenes  to  be  the  peurties  referred  to  ;*  but  the  opinion  that  there  is 
this  reference,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  itself,  Bxe  cleariy 
>  distinct  points ;  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded. 

I  beg  to  add  that  in  saying  of  this  interpretation  that  it  is  not 
that  of  all  the  best,  I  mean  and  meant  much  more  than  that  there  are 
one,  or  two,  or  three  exceptions ;  I  meant,  and  wished  to  convey  tiie 
impression,  that  those  who  so  interpret  the  phrase  in  question  are  a 
very,  very  small  minority.  No  less  irrelevant,  therefore,  are  his  re- 
marks that  *  the  question  who  are  to  be  consid^ed  the  best  commenta- 
tors is  one  entirely  of  opinion,'  and  that  he  did  not  say  that  all  the 
best  commentators  so  interpreted  it  ^  without  exception.' '  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  have  been  so  captious  as  he  seems  to  suppose  me  to  have  been. 

But  though  I  did  not,  not  even  in  my  remarks  about  our  Lord's  fore- 
runners, call  in  question  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  best  commentators  that  the  Eissenes  are  here  alluded 
to  (for  the  opinion  that  they  are  perhaps  alluded  to  is  pretty  generally 
held,  though  not  by  any  means  so  generally  as  is  represented  by  P.  S.), 
I  did  and  do  call  in  question  the  probability  of  the  o{Hnion  itself;  for, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  only  gpround  upon  which  the  opinion  is 
held  by  the  majority '  of  those  commentators  who  believe  or  suppose 
them  to  be  alluded  to,  is  the  simple  &ct  that  the  Essenes,  or  a  portion 
of  them,  perhaps  the  greater  portion,  were  accustomed  to  live  a  life  of 
celibacy ;  so  that  if  our  Lord's  reference  was  not  to  them,  they  cannot 
think  or  conjecture  to  whom  else  he  could  have  referred.  It  is  certain 
for  instance,  that  neither  Bloomfield  nor  Barnes  (respecting  whom  your 
correspondent  says  that  they  are  of  this  opinion)  are  of  this  opinion 
because  they  give  to  the  phrase  the  interpretation  for  which  P.  S. 
contends.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  interpre- 
tation given  by  them  is,  as  we  have  seen,  precisely  that  which  I  have 
represented  as  being  the  common  interpretation,  and  for  which,  in 
opposition  to  P.  S.,  I  have  myself  striven.     I  cannot  therefore  but 

■       --    -■  I  ■  I  ■   ■  ^m^   ^i.i  I  I  ■  ■     ■        I  ■    ■     ■      ■  m^^m^m^^^mmm^^     III  I  I  ^m^,^m^^t^,^mm^^^^m^^m^m^.»^m        ■  ■!   I    -^^^^^        ■  ||  ii.^..!  ■■■■ 

•  *  Probably  irith  allusion  to  the  Essenes,  who  did  not  marrv.' — Bloomfield. 
'  Perhaps  he  refers  here  to  the  Essenes.' — Barnes.  '  Supposed  to  be  the  contem- 
plative Essenes/ — Hobne. 

'  Journal,  April  1853,  p.  180. 

s  The  few  who  so  interpret  the  phrase  as  P.  S.  has  done  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
exceptions. 
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thiak  that  the  conjecture  given  by  me  in  the  January  number  of  your 

Journal  has,  at  the  least,  probability  to  recommend  it.     It  is  certain 

that  the  phrase,  '  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,'  is  susceptible  of  the 

'  interpretation  given  to  it  by  Bloomfield,  by  Barnes,  by  myself,  and  by 

commentators  generally ;  we  know  that  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 

sake,  the  Baptist  lived  a  life  of  great  sdf-denial  and  privation :  we  know 

[also  that  his  followers,  like  their  Master,  were  an  austere,  self-denying 

:  body ;  we  know  that  John  preached  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 

at  hand ;  and  we  know  that  others  like  him  (whoever  they  were)  had 

80  laboured  (John  iv*  38)  as  to  prepare  and  to  pioneer  the  way  of 

our  Lord  and  his  apostles.     What  then  so  probable  as  that  it  is  to 

; these  our  Lord's  forerunneils,  that  our  Lord  refers  in  the  verse  before 

.us — honourably  speaking  of  them  as  men  who  had  made  themselves 

eunuchs  for  the  hingdom  ofheavenis  sake^  not  because  they  were  really 

and  strictly  eunuchs,  but  because  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven! s  sake, 

that  is,  that  they  might  more  wholly  give  themselves  up  to  the  preach- 

ling  of  repentance  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  were  content  to 

live  as  such  ? 

But  after  all,  it  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  whether  the 
interpretation  objected  to  by  me,  be  that  of  only  one  or  two,  or  of 
many,  or  of  all.  Its  probability  is  the  only  point  that  is  really  of  any 
Qonsequence ;  and  this,  it  is  clear,  must  be  mainly  determined  by  oar 
ascertaining  whether  dca,  when  it  signifies  yor  the  sake  of  means /or  the 
sake  of  in  the  sense  of  from  regard  to^  or  for  the  sake  of  in  the  ^nse 
of  in  order  to  obtain. 

In  support  of  my  own  and  the  common  interpretation,  which  r^ards 
it  as  meaning  ybr  the  sake  of  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  I  subjoin 
from  the  New  Testament  a  few  instances  in  which  this  pre|)08ition, 
followed  by  an  accusative,  is  so  employed. 

Matt  X.  22.  Hated  of  all  men/or  my  name's  sake, 

xir.    3.  And  he  put  him  in  prisonybr  Herodias*  sake. 
9.  Nevertheless /or  the  oath's  sake. 
xxiv.  22.  For  the  elects  sake  those  days  shall  be  shortened. 
Mark  ii.  27*  The  sabbath  was  made  for  (i.e.  for  the  sake  of)  many  and  not 

man  for  (i.e./or  the  sake  of)  the  sabbath. 
John  xi.  15.  I  am  glad /or  yovrsakes  that  I  was  not  there. 

—  42.  Because  of  (i.e.  for  the  sake  of)  the  people  which  stand  by,  I 

said  it. 
xii.    9.  They  came  not /or  Jesut^  sake  only, 
xiv.  11.  Or  else  believe  me /or  the  very  work's  sake, 
Rom.  iv.  23.  Now,  it  was  not  written /or  his  sake  alone. 

xi.  28.  Enemies/or  your  sakes. — Beloved  for  thefotther's  sake, 
xiii.    5.  Not  only /or  wraths  but  tUsofor  conscience  sake. 
1  Cor.  iv.  10.  We  are  fools/or  Christ**  sake. 

vii.  11.  For  whom  (i.e.  for  the  sake  of  whom)  Christ  died, 
ix.  10.  Saith  he  it  altogether /or  our  sakes, 

—  28.  And  this  I  do ^or  the  Gospel's  sake. 

See  also  in  1  Cor.  x.  28 ;  xi.  9.  2  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  iv.  5,  11,  15.  Phil.  ii.  30  ;  iii.  7, 
8,  9.  Col.  iv.  3.  1  Thes.  i.  5  ;  iii.  9 ;  v.  13,  1  Tim.  v.  23.  2  Tim.  i.  12  j  ii.  10. 
Philem.  9.     1  Pet.  i.  20;  ii.  13,  19.     2  John  ii.    Rev.  i.  9  j  vi.  9 ;  xx.  4. 

Now  can  P.  S.  produce  from  any  quarter  whatever,  as  many  une- 
quivocal instances  of  hid  signifying  for  the  sake  of  in  the  sense  of  in 
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order  to  obtain,  as  those  given  above,  from  one  source  only,  of  Ita  sig- 
nify ingybr  the  sake  of  in  the  sense  of  from  regard  to,  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  can.  He  may  perhaps  find  one  or  two  questionable  instances ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  he  cannot  produce  as  many  undoubted  instances  of 
^la  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  must  understand  it,  if  his  interpreta- 
tion be  correct,  as  I,  or  any  one  else  can,  of  ^ta  used  in  the  sense  in 
which,  in  the  verse  before  us,  it  is  more  commonly  understood.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  he  can  find  as  many  as  even  one.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  the  words  of  the  phrase  before  us,  roughly  re- 
garded  and  loosely  interpreted,  are  altogether  unsusceptible  of  his 
interpretation ;  but  such  an  emplo3rment  of  lia  as  that  interpretation 
demands,  if  to  be  found,  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  extremely  unusual.  If 
then  he  cannot  produce  at  least  one  indubitable  instance,  all  reply  to 
this  letter  will  be  irrelevant  and  useless. 

Had  the  meaning  of  the  expression  before  us  been  as  supposed  by 
P.  S.,  one  would  rather,  I  imagine,  have  expected  xapiv  with  a  geni- 
tive, or  ii/a  with  a  verb,  than  ^la.  I  know  of  instances  in  which  for 
the  sake  of,  in  the  sense  of  in  order  to  obtain,  is  thus  expressed ;  I  know 
pf  none  in  which  I  can  feel  sure  that  Zia  is  so  employed. 

Upon  these  grounds  I  cannot  but  regard  the  interpretation  given 
by  P.  S.,  of  the  plirase  '  Eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heavevCs  sake* 
which  supposes  our  Lord  coolly,  and  without  the  least  hint  of  disap- 
proval, to  be  speaking  of  those  who  abstained  from  the  society  of 
women  in  order  to  be  (as  they  thought)  better  fitted  for  heaven,  to  be 
incorrect ;  and  am  compelled  to  adopt  that  which  supposes  the  refer- 
ence to  be  to  those  who  had  abstained  therefrom  from  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  that  kingdom,  i.e.  in  order  thai  they  might  thereby  be  more 
disencumbered  and  more  at  leisure  to  preach  and  to  teach  the  same, 

I  have  to  add,  with  reference  to  the  remark  with  which  your  corre- 
spondent P.  S.  commences  his  reply,  as  though  I  had  unfairly  quoted 
him  (viz.  '  In  the  quotation  animadverted  upon  by  your  correspondent 
J.  C.  K.,  I  find  he  has  only  given  part  of  the  words  from  Neander,  as 
written  in  the  article  he  quotes  from ;  the  omitted  part  is  as  follows : — 
This  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old  Hebrew 
notion  that  celibacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to  the  ascetic 
doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition  of  life  *) — that  it  is  a 
sufficient  reply  that  the  omitted  portion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
point  in  question,  viz.  whether  P.  S.  did  or  did  not  so  quote  Neander 
as  to  beget  an  impression  that  Neander  gave  to  the  phrase  ^  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake'  the  interpretation  adopted  by  P.  S.  I  quoted 
his  words  fairly ;  for  I  quoted  as  much  as  respected  the  point  before 
me.  Upon  the  decision  of  that  point,  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  '  the 
omitted  part '  had  no  bearing  whatever. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  another  remark.  It  is  this : — that  the 
hypothesis  so  zealously  maintained  by  me  is  not  that  our  Lord's  words 
approve  of  ascetic  celibacy ; '  but  only  that  our  Lord  does  approve  not 
of  celibacy  only,  but  of  any  and  every  act  of  self-denial  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  '  if  circumstances  demand  it.'  ^    The  quotation,  therefore,  made 

*  Journal,  April  1853,  pp.  180,  181.  ^  Ibid.,  Jan.  1853,  p.  479. 
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by  P*  S.  from  Mftcknight,  edtnniencing  with  the  very  ungrddcHiB 
words,  '  It  is  false  to  affirm  that  our  Lord  reoommends  celibiusy/  to* 
gether  with  the  whole  of  his  remarks  respecting  mere  oelibaey,  ie.  re* 
speeting  a  celibacy  not  ^  d«iianded  by  circumstances/  are,  so  &r  as  I 
am  concemed/as  irrelevant  as  any  other  portion  of  his  lett^,  and,  being 
sUdi,  require  no  reply. 

If  it  will  be  any  gratification  to  him,  I  may  remark,  in  coaeluding, 
that,  so  far  as  his  main  positions  in  reference  to  the  Essenes  are  oon-* 
oerned^  there  is,  I  imagine,  little  need  that  he  should  be  able  to  vimii* 
oate  the  interpretation  to  which  I  have  objected ;  that  those  positions 
are  complete,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  are  abiy  sustained  without  it ; 
that,  ovet'^nxious  to  establish  \m  point,  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
incstutiously  an  interpretation  which,  upon  reeansideratkm,  he  will,  I 
trust,  be  as  ready  to  repudiate  as  m3n9elf ;  and  that  I  would  not  have 
attacked  that  interpretation,  but  that  I  believed  it  to  be  misehievous. 

JUDE,  VERSE  9. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  C.  H.  W.  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
Jude  9.  May  t  beg  to  draw  his  attention  to  Zech.  ill.,  from  the  2nd 
verse  of  which  I  believe  Jude  to  have  quoted  the  words,  *  the  Lord  re- 
buke thee,'  when  writing  to  the  saints,  the  Body  of  Christy  concerning 
certain  ungodly  men  who  would  make  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  a  licence  for  sin — the  Socialists  of  that  day. 

The  prophet  Zeehariah  had  foretold  of  the  cleansing  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  Hofuse  of  Israel,  through  their  representative  the  high 
priest,  which  the  adversary  opposed.  The  expression  'the  Body  of 
Moses '  appears  symbolical  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  whose  fleshly  service 
dwelt  no  good  thing ;  and  as  there  was  no  forgiveness  for  those  who 
were  under  the  law,  a  change  of  raiment  became  necessary  under  the 
Cluistian  dispensation,  and  hence  the  apostle  Jude,  in  verse  23,  warns 
the  called  and  sanctified  ones  against '  the  garment  spotted  by  the  fiesh.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  passage  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  his- 
torical statement  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  man  Moses  (com- 
pare Deut.  xxxii.  44  with  Deut.  xxxiv.  5-6),  unless  we  may  suppose 
that  the  inspired  writers  understood  the  penal  death  of  Moses  as 
intended  to  teach  the  body  politic  that,  though  the  law  made  nothing 
perfect,  it  runs  not 'against  the  promises  of  God. 

The  resurrection  of  Moses  and  Elias,  manifested  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  was  the  witness  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  the 
persons  of  their  respective  heads,  to  that  of  Jesus,  for  his  encourage- 
ment and  that  of  his  apostles,  and  as  ensamples  of  the  meeting  of  the 
raised  and  living  saints  at  his  coming. 

J.  W.  H. 

BUNSEN'S  HIPPOLYTUS. 

Sir,— In  your  article  on  Bunsen's  Hippolytus  you  mention  aincMigst 
other  things  the  statement  of  the  Chevalier,  that  the  passages  usually 
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cited  from  Qrigen  in  fairoiur  of  In&nt  Baptism  hav«  in  reality  ik>  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  because  tiie  word  used  is  ^  parvulus,'  which  rather 
means  a  growing  child  of  from  six  to  ten'  years  of  age.  And  in  your 
last  number  appears  the  letter  of  a  correspondent,  who  is  anxious  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  this  interpretation  for  a  previous  writer*  .  To 
whom  the  merit  may  be  due  of  first  suggesting  it  I  know  not ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  an  argument  of  more  ingenuity  than  soundness. 
I  send  herewith  the  context  of  one  of  the  principal  passages  cited  from 
Origei  on  the  subject,  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  very  same  word 
*'  parvulos'  is  applied  to  the  newborn  Jewish  infant,  for  whom  the  pair 
of  turtledoves  was  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore,  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  few  lines  further  on  in  the  same  passage 
the  same  expression  should  be  used  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  infants.  But 
after  all  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  translation 
only.  I  should  conjecture  that  Origen  wrote  vat^ioy,  a  word  which  is 
rendered  by  parvulus  frequently  in  the  vulgate  (e,  gr.  Luke  xviii.  16). 
Yet  this  word  may  certainly  mean  an  infieuit.  The  Trat^ia  in  Luke 
xviii.  are  described  as  /Spe^iy  in  the  15th  verse,  and  the  word  is  repeat- 
edly used  of  our  Lord  himself  when  an  infant,  in  connexion  with  the 
very  same  offering  of  which  Origen  speaks.  See  Luke  ii.  21,  27  ; 
Matt.  ii.  9,  13,  et  alibi. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  2« 

P.S.  The  scope  of  the  passage  seems  to  me  against  Bunsen's  view. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Origen  would  treat  it  as  clear  that  a  grow- 
ing child  from  six  to  ten  years  old  had  no  actual  sins  of  commissi<Mi  to 
be  forgiven.     Yet  this  seems  presupposed. 

'  Corpus  ergo  peccati  est  corpus  nostrum ;  quia  nee  Adam  scribitur  eosnovisse 
Evam  uxorem  suam  et  genuisse  Cain,  ni^  post  peccatam.  Denique  et  in  lege  pro 
parvulo  qui  natiis  fnerit  jubetur  offerri  hostia,  par  tnrturum,  aut  d«o  puUi  Colum- 
bini ;  ex  quibus  unns  pro  peccato,  et  alius  in  holocaustomate.  Pro  quo  peccato 
ofPertur  hie  puUns  unus  ?  Numquid  nuper  editus  parvulus  peccare  jam  potuit  T 
Et  tamen  habet  peccatum  pro  quo  hostia  jubetur  offerri  a  quo  mundas  negatur 
quis  esse,  nee  si  unius  diei  merit  vita  ejus.  De  hoc  ergo  etiam  David  dixisse  ere- 
dendus  est  illud  quod  supra  memoravimus :  quia  in  peccatis  eoncepit  me  mater 
mea.  Secundum  historiam  euim  nullum  matris  ejus  declaratur  peccatum.  Pro 
hoc  et  Ecclesia  ab  Apostolis  traditiouem  suscepit  etiam  parvulis  baptismum  dare. 
Sciebant  euim  illi  quibus  mysteriorum  secreta  commissa  sunt  divinorum,  quid 
essent  in  omnibus  geuuinsD  sonles  peccati,  quse  per  aquam  et  spiritum  aUui  de* 
berent,  propter  quas  etiam  corpus  ipsum  corpus  peccati  nominatur,  non  (ut  putant 
aliqui  eorum  qui  aaimanun  transmigrationem  in  varia  corpora  introducunt)  pro 
his  qua  in  alio  corpore  posita  anima  deli^uerit,  sed^  pro  hoc  ipso  quid  in  corpore 
peccati  et  corpore  mortis  atque  humilitatis  effecto  sit;  et  sicut  lUe  dixit,  quia  **  hu- 
railiasti  in  pulvere  animam  nostram." ' — Orig.  Conmient.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  lib.  t. 
Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  565. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

Dear  Sib, — I  avail  myself  of  your  kind  permission  to  make  a  few 
observations  upcm  some  of  the  very  interesting  subjects  contained  in  the 
No.  of  the  *  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature '  for  October,  1852. 

1st.  The  very  excellent  article  on  '  Hades  and  Heaven '  stands  first, 
and,  to  further  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  beg  to  send  you  a 
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fihact,  either  for  your  review,  or  to  forward  to  the  writer  of  the  article,' 
as  you  may  think  most  to'  the  furtherance  of  truth.  The  M8.  on  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  which  I  have  ah^eady  sent,  contains  my 
own  view  of  the  light  in  which  as  a  parable  it  should  be  regarded.  If 
it  be  an  admitted  truth  that  ^  All  judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son  ' 
at  his  coming,  and  that  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  then  the  judgment 
of  Dives  must  be  ^  at  his  coming,*  and  not  at  death.  '  After  death  (t.  e: 
in  resurrection)  comes  judgment,'  not  during  death,  which  is  the 
absence  of  life,  as  the  tracts  I  send  will  more  fully  explain. 

2nd.  <  The  Harmony  of  the  Grospels  *  is  an  important  subject,  which  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  Dr.  da  Costa's  work  will 
probably  be  found  truly  valuable  to  the  student.  If  you  feel  disposed 
to  admit  a  few  pages  on  the  subject,  I  will  send  an  artiole  showing 
the  distinct  (Characters  in  which  the  Christ  is  set  forth  in  each  of  the  fouv 
gospels,  and  proving,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  it,  that  the 
variations,  omissions,  repetitions,  &c.,  are  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
intention  of  the  inspired  Apostle  in  bringing  that  particular  part  of  the 
"^hole  prominently  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

drd.  I  would  next  say  a  word  ^  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  In  addition 
to  the  sound  explanations  given  by  two  of  your  correspondents,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  ^  forgiveness  of  sins '  is  the  peculiarity  of  this 
dispensation  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  judicial  legislation.  Moses 
could  not  forgive  sins,  the  law  only  made  ^  a  remembrance  of  sin  ;'  but 
many  points  of  discipline  and  obedience,  which  up  to  the  Apostolic 
period  it  would  have  been  sin  to  have  omitted  or  committed,  the  Apos- 
tles had  authority  to  alter  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  genius  of  the 
Gospel  of  Grace  (see  Matt.  v.  48),  in  which  we  are  called  to  be  per- 
fect ;  for  example,  Bom.  xiv.  23,  where  the  distinctions  of  meats^ 
hitherto  accounted  a  necessary  badge  of  discipleship,  are  remitted ;  while 
in  Acts  XV.  the  Gentiles  are  commanded  to  abstain,  and  the  command 
of  the  Apostles  was  binding  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Your 
correspondents  have  noticed  the  other  points  connected  with  Church  dis- 
cipline, as  between  man  and  man.  But  the  rule  of  the  dispensation 
promulgated  by  the  inspired  and  Authenticated  ambassadors  of  Christ  in 
their  written  word  is,  I  submit,  ^  wide  as  the  poles  asunder '  from  thfe 
man-made  rubrics  of  any  national  or  congr^ational  church  (so  called) 
in  Christendom. 

I  beg  in  conclusion  to  say  that  the  Apostles  had  no  successors.  When 
the  Lord  cast  out  Judas  Iscariot,  he  did  not  leave  the  filling  up  of  their 
number  to  the  College;  the  choosing  of  Matthias  was  unauthorised  and 
unsanctioned)  and  therefore  Paul,  who  uxis  the  chosen  one,  insists  that 
his  call  was  not  of  men,  nor  bj/  men.  The  very  fact  of  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  and  Gains  being  written  proves  that  they  w^e  a 
different  order  of  men,  and  in  no  authoritative  sense  the  inheritors  of 
Apostolic  powers. 

4th.  A  word  next  on  the  slatemeiit,  *  thidicial  Astrology  based  on  the 
y^r-day  principle.* 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  consequence  that,  because 
the  calculations  of  actual  science  are  founded  on  ^  the  year  day  prin- 
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ciple^'  which  I  &lly  admit  to  be  true,  therefore  the  word  of  God  is 
to  be  handled  in  the  same  or  a  similar  manner.  Astrologers  assume  to 
know  by  actual  practical  experience  that  their  mode  of  calculating 
human  events  is  coirrept,  but  where  is  the  authority  for  interpreting 
the  wards  of  Scripture  by  the  same  rule  ?  In  two  passages  God  himself 
says, '  I  give  a  day  for  a  year,'  Num.  xiv,  34  ;  Ezek.  iv.  6 ;  but  apart 
from  these  special  cases,  every  attempt  to  accommodate  the  word  of 
prophecy  to  the  year-day  system  has  been,  and  will  always  be,  a  total 
failure.  The  advocates  of  the  system  cannot  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  when,  and  where,  and  how,  because  it  is  not  thei  trut^h  of  God. 

All  the  works  of  God  are  perfect,  ^  he  hath  made  everything  beau-' 
tiful  in  its  time,'  and  there  is  a  (set)  time  for  everything  upder  tiie 
sun ;  but  He  who  uses  the  heavenly  orbs  to  execute  ministerially  his 
purposes  in  the  earth,  and  imparts  to  all  who  choose  to  look  at  them  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  his  celestial  time-pieces,  has  a)so  given^ 
in  his  word,  plain  simple  warnings  of  things  to  come ;  and  however 
mystified  the  Nos.  1260  or  1290  may  seem  to  this  generation,  time  will 
show  that  they  are  as  literal  expressions  as  the  notice  of  the  deluge  was 
to  Noah — the  darkness  of  three  days  in  Egypt — or  the  forty  days* 
warning  to  the  great  city  Nineveh.  If  astrologers  attempt  to  bring 
^ir  line  and  plumb  to  measure  the  word  of  the  Lord,  they  will  only 
bring  their  own  science  into  disrepute,  and  shake  the  trust  which  should 
receive  simply 

^  Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 

Waterford.  J.  W.  H. 

> 

*«*  The  above  was  intended  for  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  but  could  not 
then  be  inserted. 


*  CALLED  A  NAZARENE.' 

SiB, — ^May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  what  is  the  best  explanation  of  Matt.  ii.  23  ?  ^  That  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene.'  Is  it  a  probable  opinion,  maintained  by  some  expositors, 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  appellation  "^^H,  i.  e.  branchy  which  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  prophetic  writings?  May  I  also 
ask,  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  rendering  the  word  avaroX^,  in 
Luke  i.  78,  '  branch,'  as  in  the  margin,  instead  of  the  authorised  tarans* 
lation,  ^  dayspring  ? '  B.  A* 

March  7,  1853. 
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Saored  Symbology ;  or^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  cf  Interpreta^ 
Hon  i^the  Prophetic  Symbols.  With  Explanatory  OhsenxUions  on 
the  Symbolic  Figures  and  Exhibitions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  gene* 
rally.  By  John  Mijaa,    Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.   1 853. 

Mant  of  the  most  important  prophecies  of  Scripture  are  symbolically 
expressed^  and  in  the  mere  literal  prophecies  symbolical  designations 
continually  occur.  These  symbc^s  form  a  language,  to  which  a  key  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  aright-^or  indeed  to  understand 
at  aU — the  jMrophetic  utterances.  The  key  is  not  lost :  it  is  recover- 
able by  those  who  will  but  look  for  it,  and  it  may  be  used  by  all  who 
will  take  the  trouble.  But  nothing  is  more  distressing  to  witness  than 
^e  general  indolence  of  the  readers  of  Scripture,  the  indisposition 
really  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  take  the  means  and  institute  the 
comparisons  needful  to  master  the  full  meaning  of  its  deeply  important 
declarations.  The  vague  impressions,  the  dim  glimpses  of  meaning, 
with  which  so  many  are  content  to  leave  some  of  the  most  iifteresting 
parts  of  Scripture,  are  most  afflicting,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. There  is  full  reason  to  believe  the  time  is  near  when  much  of 
vrnfalMled  prophecy  will  be  aceompltshed ;  and  'if  the  writings  of 
God's  prophets  relating  to  the  present  age  may  be  neglected  with  im* 

? unity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  sinfulness  of  the  people  of 
srael  in  neglecting  the  living  voices  of  those  prophets.' 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  left  such  neglect  without  excuse, 
by  supplying  all  needful  help  for  this  important  -study,  in  so  far  as  the 
symbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is  concerned.  As  there  is  always 
a  reasonable  analogy  betweai  the  symbol  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  and  the  thing  signified,  and  as  the  signification  of  many  of  the 
symbols  is  manifested  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  which  they 
occur,  it  becomes  quite  possible  te  a'ffix  a  determinate  meaning  to  eacl 
of  them.  This  has  been  attempted  with  much  skill  and  judgment  by 
tiie  present  author,  whose  work  fbrms  a  sort  of  grammar  and  lexicon 
to  the  symbolicid  language  of  Scripture  prophecy.  It  is  altogether  a 
thorough  book,  and  ther^ore  one  of  those  which,  as  they  come  under 
our  notice  from  time  to  time — and  certainly  not  too  often*— we  feel  a 
special  interest  in  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Under  the  impression  that  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
meaning  of  the  prophetic  symbols  so  long  as  there  exists  any  vagueness 
of  ideas  in  respect  to  the  signification  of  the  terms  by  which  the  various 
fonns  of  imagery  employed  in  the  Bible  should  be  defined,  the  author 
gives  an  entire  chapter  to  the  definition  and  distinction  of  terms.  Here 
the  concluding  and  most  ample  portion,  describing  the  difference  be- 


tween  emblem,  symbol,  and  type,  is  entitled  to  particular  attention ;  for 
although  obvious  to  scholars,  those  essential  distinctions. are  much  over- 
looked by  general  readers.  Mr.  Mills  next  favours  us  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  opinions  of  various  writers  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  prophetic  symbols.  He  shows  how  liitia  they  are  agreed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols,  an4  that  none  of  them  have  proposed  any 
systematic  method  for  their  interpretation,  so  that  there  is  a  want  of  a 
more  definite  mode  of  syn;ibolic  ex^esis  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
proposed*  •  We  nest  come  to  the  author's  g^eia}  principleSf  and  &i4 
that  he  produces  the  followiiig  propositioiiis  as  presenting  a  clear  ei^i- 
iMlion  of  the  subject : — 

'  1.  The  same  prineiples  which  apply  to  the  interpiiBtAliUm  of  lanji^age  gene- 
rally are  also  applicable  to  the  Intej^retation  of  the  imagery  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
interpretation  oflanguage  it  is  generally  foond  that  each  word,  in  any  given  period 
of  its  history,  has  usually  one  radical  or  leading  signification ;  and  vhile  sueh 
word  nay  be  variously  applied,  its  leading  import  will  be  found  in  each  of  its  ac- 
eeptatioBS,  the  exact  meaning  being  determined  by  its  connexion. 

'  %,  As  every  Ford  has  one  leading  signification  which  may  be  variously  applied, 
so  a  figure  having  but  one  leading  signification  may  also  have  different  applica- 
tions, while  its  precise  import  will  be  determined  by  its  scope  and  connexion. 

'3.  As  a  svnxbolic  figure  may  sometimes  represent  more  than  one  quality  at  th^ 
suae  time,  tiie  ^>eeifie  quality  or  qualities  intended  by  it  will  be  detiennmed  by 
the  general  design  and  purport  of  the  vision  or  prophecy  in  which  it  occurs. 

*  4.  When  appellative  terms,  or  names  of  objects  used  as  symbols,  are  used  meta^ 
phorically,  there  will  be  a  correspondence  of  meaning  between  such  metaphors 
and  the  symbols  of  which  they  are  the  names  or  denominative  terms.  As,  £9r 
example*  the  principal  qualities  of  a  lion  being  strength  and  resolution,  these 
qualities  are  alike  indicated  by  the  term  lion^  used  metaphorically,  and  by  a  sym- 
bolic figure  of  a  lion  likewise.  } 

*  5.  The  symbology  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  being  subject  to  the  influence 
of  superstition  and  conjecture,  can  yield  no  certain  data  for  interpreting  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Bible.  And  as  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  sacred  vo^nine  are  deteiv 
milled  by  their  general  use  in  that  book,  so  will  tiie  meaning  of  the  figurative 
representations  be  more  clearly  seen  by  collating  them  in  their  several  classes,  ap 

they  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers/  ' 

I 

After  this  Mr.  Mills  explaju^  with  great  distinctness}  and  illustrate)^ 
mih  much  efi^t»  the  varipus  kinds  of  symbolic  representations ;  an^ 
thea  proceeds  to  di^uss  the  analogies  between  the  symbol  and  the 
ol)JQot  symbolized.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  (with  the  exception 
oi  the  '  supplementary  explanations '  with  which  ^t  closes)  is  occupied 
by  A  summairy,  alphabetically  exhibited,  of  the  principal  symbolical  and 
emblematic  figures  in  the  Sacked  Scriptures.  This  is,  of  course^  the 
essential  portion  of  the  work,  and  furnishes  the  true  test  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  on  which  the  author  has  proceeded*  That  Iii^ 
explications  will  at  once  command  universal  assent  is  more  than  Mr. 
Mills  (whose  modesty  greatly  underrates  the  value  of  his  ow^  labours) 
vill  expect,  nor  should  we  like  to  pledge  oyr  own  concurrence  wlt^ 
liim  m  eveiy  point.  It  does  appear  to  us^  however,  that  his  interpreta- 
taoQS  «re  so  weU  gcQunded,  and  ao  c^irefully  ^nsidere^,  that  they  can  ip 
very  few  instances  be  safely  impug]^^ ;  and  we  ^e  sure  that  h/Q 
mil  have  realised  the  object  to  which  most  of  all  he  aspires^-that  of 
lumiahiog  an  aid  in  imd  stimulus  to  that  study  of  the  symbplical  lan- 
guage .of  pvofiii^y  which  bs^  i^o^  .hkhertp  .hejd  .tha,t  jpliice  in  ^ibllc^ 
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study  to  which  it  is  fiiirly  entitled,  and  witliout  whieh  no  theological 
education  can  be  regarded  as  complete. 

The  Hymbols  explained  by  the  author  are  about  one  hundred.  He,^ 
indeed,  professes  only  to  elucidate  the  '  principal  symbols ;'  but  we 
would  suggest  that  in  any  future  edition  the  number  should  be  consider- 
ably enlai^ed.  Indeed,  to  render  the  work  complete,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  symbol  should  be  left  unexplained.  Th^^  is  certainly 
room  for  much  more  work  in  this  respect,  if,  as  Dr.  Lord  reckons,  and 
indeed  shows,  in  his  Laws  of  Symbolic  Representation,  the  whole 
number  of  symbols  employed  in  the  Scriptures  is  four  hundred  and 
iifteen;  of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  are  interpreted  in  the 
context;  ninety-one  directly  and  explicitly;  thirteen  indirectly  and 
partially ;  and  forty-four  directly  and  explicitly  as  to  acts  and  catas- 
trophes. With  such  materials  for  interpretation  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Volume  itself,  the  laws  of  Sacred  Symbology  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  well  defined,  and  their  application  ascertained.  The  work, 
before  us  is  an  important  contribution  towards  this  result,  for  which  its 
author  is  entitled  to  respect  and  gratitude. 

The  interpretations  of  the  symbols  which  have  been  furnished  by 
different  writers  on  the  subject  nought  be  easily  tabulated,  and  in  that 
form  would  be  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  appendage  to  a  work  of 
this  nature. 


Analytical  Investigations  concerning  the  Credibility  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  of  the  Religious  System  inculcated  in  them ;  together  with  a 
historical  Exhibition  of  Human  Conduct  during  the  several  Dis^ 
pensations  under  which  Mankind  have  been  placed  by  their  Creator, 
By  J.  H.  McCuLLOH,  M.D.    2  vols.  8vo.     Baltimore.    1852. 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
born  of  religious  parents,  who  carefully  instructed  him,  with  few  sec- 
tarian prepossessions,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  although  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  abstract  ex^ 
cellence  of  the  Christian  system,  and  its  adaptationrto  the  wants  of  man; 
he  was  apprised  that  there  was  a  great  opposition  in  the  world  against 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  divine  revelation.  It  therefoft^ 
gradually  became  to  him  a  matter  of  deep  importance  as  he  advanced 
in  life  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  writings 
as  being  the  foundation  of  ChristiEinity ;  '  for  it  was  evidently  impos- 
sible for  one  to  repose  upon  a  system  involving  such  momentous  in- 
terests, unless  the  inspired  origin  of  the  Scripture  writings  was  fully 
established.'  In  the  course  of  this  investigatiK>n  Dr.  McCuUoh  gra- 
dually became  fully  convinced  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  '  but 
he  as  gradually  ascertained  that  some  of  the  most  important  arguments 
bearing  on  the  question  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  those  persons 
who  had  previously  undertaken  such  investigation.' 

The  principal  of  the  arguments  of  which  the  author  thus  claims  to  be 
discoverer  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  it  must  be  less  new  than  he  thinks, 
though  no  one  has  periiaps  ever  worked  it  out  so  fully  as  he  has  done. 
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It  is,  that  the  teachuigs  of  Scriptture  are  so  adverse  to  all  ischemes  and 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  aggrandisement  in  temporal  or  spiritual 
matters,  that  no  party  ever  elated  which  conM  have  had  an  interest  m 
their  promulgation ;  and  this  fact,  taken  with  the  religious  and  moral 
excellence  of  the  system  inculcated,  allows  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  Scriptures  '  proceed  from  a  Divine  source/  The  sceptical  ob- 
jection that  the  Scriptures  were  the  fraudulent  invention  of  an  interested 
and  selfish  priesthood  was  thus  disposed  of;  but  the  objection  against 
the  Scriptures,  dmwn  from  the  diversity  with  which  the  different  Chris* 
tian  sects  interpret  its  requirements  respecting  doctrines,  institutions, 
and  practices,  perplexed  him  much  more.  But  gradually,  as  he  pro* 
ceeded  through  his  other  task,  he  was  enabled  to  discern  that  the  matters 
on  which  Christians  differ  are  really  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  that 
they  are  well  enough  agreed  on  the  leading  points  of  Scripture  teach- 
ing, differing  only  in  special  interpretations,  in  the  dogmas  they  sere- 
rally  connect  with  them,  and  the  inferences  they  draw  from  them — all 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  systematising  tendency  of  the  human  mind. 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  correct  statement  of  the  author's  arguments  and 
conclusions,  as  collected  from  the  somewhat  difiuse  account  given  in  l)is 
pre&ce.  In  illustration  of  them  we  have  two  closely-printed  octavo 
volumes.  The  author  succeeds  very  well  in  showing  the  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  best  results  to  which  Natiu*al  Theology 
can  lead.  Further  instruction  being  therefore  needed,  the  claims  of  the 
revelation  actually  offered  must  be  tested  by  the  credibility  of  the  writers, 
which  is  established  by  the  shown  impossibility  of  their  being  impos- 
tors and  knaves,  which  must  have  been  the  case  if  they  claimed  authority 
which  they  knew  they  did  not  possess,  or  taught  that  which  they  did  not 
know  to  be  true.  All  this  is  easy,  and  the  investigation  thus  far  is 
ingeniously  conducted,  and  will  be  of  considerable  use,  although  less  new 
to  the  theological  public  than  the  writer  supposes,  unless  in  the  mode 
of  treatment  and  the  character  of  the  facts  adduced.  But  when  he 
proceeds  to  expatiate  and  set  f(»rtb  anew  the  teachii^  of  Scripture,  the 
well-instructed  reader  speedily  loses  confidence  in  his  guide,  and  the 
uninstructed  one  gets  confused  and  unsettled.  The  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  Christian  system  in  the  nineteenth  century^  alone  suffices  to 
evince  that  hardihood  and  self-confidence  which  is  so  often  found  in 
half-instructed  minds,  and  which  seems  to  characterise  the  labours  of 
amateur  theologians  both  in  this  country  and  in  America.  The  sin^ 
cerity  of  the  author,  his  zeal  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth,  his 
undoubted  wish  to  do  good,  and  the  great  labour  he  has  bestowed  on 
his  undertaking,  entitle  him  to  respect ;  and  he  often  presents  materials 
worthy  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  minds;  but  he  has  evidently 
uaderteken  a  task  for  which  he  is  unfits  and  the  results  which  he.  hais 
reached  afford  him  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  scheme  of  Scripture 
doctrine,  being,  as  he  states,  aJl  that  is  positively  required  or  enjoined. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  points  which  we  have  noted  in  our 
progress  through  the  work. 

Inspirtitum  was  in  the  apostles  '  a  supernatural  remembrance  of  what 
Christ  had  taught  them  during  his  personal  ministry,  by  which  they. 
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were  eaabled  not  only  to  teaoh  the  truth,  but  to  avoid  any  preBump- 
tuous  teachings  on  subjects  coooerning  which  they  ha4  no  auperaatut^ 
remembrance.  We  can  by  the  same  view  comprehend  the  inspiratioo 
of  Moses  and  the  OkUTestament  Propi3iets.'-*-yol.  i.  p.  270. 

Original  Sin  is  a  doctrine  Dr.  McCulloh  cannot  s^e  in  Scripture, 
nor,  consequently,  that  any  total  and  absolute  depravation  of  man's 
nature  was  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression.  TbM:  trans* 
gresskm  consisted  in  the  choice  of  one  ^rm  of  probation  for  another 
which  God  had  thought  best  for  him,  and  involved  the  loss  of  certain 
privil^^  only  suited  to  the  condition  relinquished^  but  entailed. po 
disqualification  for  efficient  probation  under  the  inevitably  altered  cir<* 
cumstances.  In  fi).ct,  he  leaves  man  ^o  free  and  his  will  so  efEcient, 
that  he  finds  no  room  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  rejects  them  with 
some  contumely.  Thus  also  he  is  manifestly  embarrassed  by  having 
th\^  virtually  left  himself  without  neeii  for  the  ^  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,'  which  he  sees  to  be  distinctly  declared  in  Scripture,  and  con-' 
peming  which  his  views  are  very  obscurely  expressed.  How^ver^  tiiis 
obscurity  he  assigns  to  the  Scripture  itself.  He  declares  that  Jesus  is 
revealed  to  siankind  only  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  any  other  doctrine 
concerning  him  is  presumptuous. 

'  Whether  the  apoetles  possessed  any  knowledge  concerning  the  inherent  natnre 
of  Jesus  Chiist,  or  of  the  theory  b  j  whieh  the  salvattoa  of  lomkiBd  was  aeootn- 
pUsheil,  I  altoi^ber  doabt;  for  why  should  they  forbear  to  commanicate  it  when 
their  great  busmess  was  to  convinoe  and  conyert  the  world  ?  or  if  they  were  for- 
bidden to  aanouDce  it,  what  must  we  think  of  those  theologians  who  have  under- 
taken to  explain  these  subjects  as  essential  to  Christian  fiuth  V — vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

And  again  :— 

*  However  distinotly  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Jesus  4d  Nasaretibi  is  the 
Messiah,  they  give  us  no  formal  information  whatever  as  to  his  inhersiut  nature, 
nor  as  to  the  principle  on  which  his  Messiahship  was  founded.  All  that  has  beeu 
distinctly  communicated  to  us  is,  that  in  virtue  of  his  humiliation,  personal  suf- 
fering, and  death,  he  became  the  author  and  basis  of  our  salvation,  and  evermore 
exists  as  our  Saviour,  Mediator,  or  High-priest  bef<ve  J^ovah^  through  whom  w^ 
cian  only  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  everlasting  acceptance  hereafter  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  Scriptures  have  revealed  nothing  tp 
us  lormally  concerning  the  mherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple through  which  our  salvation  was  accomplished  by  him,  nothing  can  be  more 
unjustHiable  than  for  any  4>ne  to  assume  any  particular  opinion  on  those  «nre^ 
vealed  subjects*  and  then  $»  p^nsist  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Jehovah's  puiposes 
with  mankind  is  to  be  estimated  by  human  inferences  deduced  from  Jj^eir  assump* 
tions  respecting  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Messiah.' — vol.  i.  p.  859, 

Now  here  the  author  ^dearly  assigns  to  the  sacred  writen  that  ob* 
sourity  which  lias  arisen  in  his  own  mind  £rom  his  ^s^ection  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  aad  the  oon«ption  of  laaan's  nature  by  the  &11 
of  Adam.  His  seftisal  to  read  the  intimations  coBceming  Christ  and 
Ids  office  by  the  Bght  of  this  doctrine,  leaves  no  pn^)er  place  for  CImst 
in  the  sy^em,  and  is  the  source  oi  all  that  inoompsehens^ility  whieh  he 
proolaums.  That  which  he  cannet  reconcile  with  his  lAeoiy  -of  humaa 
perfectibility,  he  declares  to  be  incomprehensible.  But  he,  as  a  {rfiy^ 
eietan,  should  know  that  the  iipcapacity  of  sedng'may  as  wiell  be  be- 
^use  the  eye  is  blinded,  as  because  the  object  is  in  dai^ness. 
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We  have  no  spBce  for  fiirtber  details,  bat  have  produced  enouj^h  to 
substaatiate  the  diaracter  we  have  given  of  this  curioiu  work,  which 
we  are  sorry  to  place  among  those  large  monumentB  of  wasted  labour, 
of  which  too  many  have  of  late  passed  under  our  notioe. 


Ckristiim  Sociology.  In  two  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  John  P£D£m 
Bbi^l.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London;  George  and  Robert 
King,  Aberdeen. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  that  will  have  to  encounter  the  pc^ular  ban 
as  being  too  high  to  be  understood  by  ordinary  readers.  We  should 
indeed  suppose  that  few  of  this  class  will  be  enticed,  after  glancing  at 
the  synopsis,  to  read  the  book ;  and  those  who  set  themsdves  to  do  so 
will,  in  ail  likelihood,  after  labouring  through  a  few  chapters,  throw  it 
down  in  vexati<Ni,  quoting  the  dictum  of  the  popular  oracle,  '  He 
should  write  as  dear  as  that  every  one  could  understand  him.'  The 
utterances  of  popular  oracles,  however,  have  not  always  been  ^  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,' — at  all  events,  this  one  was  not  made  a  rule 
by  him  who  taught  and  'spake  as  never  man  spake.'  His  hearers 
often  misunderstood  him,  and  often  did  not  understand  him  at  all ;  even 
bis  own  disciples,  again  and  again,  had  to  ask  him  to  ex|4ain  in  private 
what  he  had  taught  in  public ;  and  we  are  also  told  by  the  Fellow  of 
the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  <  in  all  his  epistles  there  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,'  and  the  experi^ice  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  verified  the  truth  of  this,  for  these  epistles  liave,  perhaps, 
been  made  more  the  ground  of  controversy  than  all  the  other  New 
Testament  writings  put  together.  Will  the  popular  dictum  just  quoted 
apply  to  these  examples,  or  will  it  possess  authoritative  force  in  view 
of  the  fact — ^that  there  is  no  book  at  once  so  plain  and  yet  so  full  of 
mystery  as  the  Bible  ? 

It  is  the  aim  of  Christianity  to  reveal^  not  only  the  ^  grace  of  God 
as  bringing  salvation  to  all  men,  aud  teaching  them  to  deny  all  ungod- 
liness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  r^hteously,  and  godly ;' 
but  also  to  elevate  the  entire  nature  of  man,  and  restore  it  to  something 
of  its  primeval  condition,  in  which  it  bore  the  distinct  impress  of  the 
divine  image,  in  the  nobleness  of  its  faculties  and  the  holiness  of  its 
character.  The  fall  not  only  perverted  the  moral — it  degraded  the  in« 
tellectual  nature  of  man.  His  understanding  was  darkened,  his  imagi- 
nation became  vain,  and  Christianity,  as  a  restorative  means,  not  only 
aims  at  the  moral  renovation,  but  at  the  mental  elevation  of  the  race ; 
it  is  an  enemy  to  ignorance  as  well  as  to  vice.  It  commands  its  pro- 
fessors to  be,  '  not  children  in  understanding ;  but  in  understanding  to 
be  men.'  And  it  indicates  anything  but  piety  of  a  healthy  character, 
when  teaching  or  preaching  of  an  intellectual  kind  is  little  appreciated, 
Gr  when  the  excrdse  of  the  undjcrstanding  on  spiritual  things  is  ra* 
garded  as  inimical  to  the  cherishing  of  devout  affection ;  surely  such  a 
feding  savours  of  the  spirit  of  monasticism :  an  understanding  active, 
vigorous,  strong,  is  necessary  to  the  g^wth  of  Christian  character. 
The  moral  nature  depends  very  much  for  what  nourishes  and  sustains 
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its  life  on  the  intellectual,  the  intellectual  nature  supplies  thought,  and 
it  is  thought  that  quickens  and  nourishes  the  life  of  the  moral  being. 

But  *  Christian  Sociology  *  is  a  work  that  will  be  specially  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  an  individual,  mental,  and  a  moral  life,  and 
who  require  fresh  supplies  of  thought  for  the  nourifihment  of  that  life ; 
and  whether  it  be  read  *  and  inwardly  digested,'  or  thrown  aside  with 
distaste  as  too  difficult  to  understand,  it  is  worthy  to  be  read ;  and 
if  not  read  by  the  present,  will  be  read  by  the  generation  to  come. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  work  without  fault.  We  do  not  say 
that  in  some  parts  the  style  is  not  unnecessarily  obscure, — ^that  it 
is  not  characterised  by  peculiar  collocations  and  uses  of  words  which 
often  render  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  apprehend  the  writer's 
meaning;  but  still  its  merits,  as  to  its  tone  and  spirit, — as  to  its 
original  and  fresh  views  of  truth,  are  of  a  rare  order.  As  already  inti- 
mated, the  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  First,  after  a  short 
introduction,  commences  by  enunciating,  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that '  To  meet  another's  needs,  which  that  other  cannot  meet,  is  what 
begets  genuine  affection ;  and  affection  so  begotten  is  a  power  tliat  dis- 
poses to  meet  all  real  need,  and  to  meet  need  is  God's  way,  and  must 
be  ours,  if  we  would  act  our  proper  part  and  reap  our  allotted  enjoy- 
ment.' This  proposition  is  illustrated  and  enforced  in  four  sections, 
and  still  more  practically  developed  in  Part  Second,  where  it  is  shown, 
that  ^  To  seek  that  our  needs  be  met  while  we  could  meet  our  own,  or 
irrespective  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  others,  is  against  all  that  is 
divine,  is  what  throws  all  into  disorder,  and  is  attend^  personally  with 
great  moral  d^radation.'  We  extract  the  following  passage  on  idle- 
ness, as  giving  some  indication  of  the  tone  of  the  book : — 

*  As  one  is  usefully  employed,  his  labour  is  a  check  upon  and  a  measure  to  his 
desires ;  and  has,  besides,  a  purifying  and  healthful  influence  in  turning  all — even 
of  appetite — into  moral  powers  for  great  good.  It  also  connects  us,  as  we  haye 
seen,  in  a  right  and  vital  manner  with  others,  or  with  each  other's  needs,  inte- 
rests, or  comforts.  There  can  be  nothing  of  all  such  connected  with  idleness — 
idleness  is  itself  a  TEnJbr  the  growth  of  all  thai  is  noxious. 

*  When  one  who  cx>uld  be  useful  surrenders  himself  to  idleness,  he  abandons  the 
good,  and  throws  himself  under  the  power  of  evil.  Whatever  be  his  needs,  no 
gratitude  can  spring  from  having  them  met,  as  he  .cannot  haye  the  consciousness 
of  inability.  His  mind  is  of  itself,  or  of  his  will,  imder  the  power  of  a  fiilse  or  de- 
praving action.  Nor  can  he  possibly  have  any  of  the  influences  or  moral  impulses 
which  the  spirit  of  labour  helps  to  stir  and  mature. 

'  Idleness  is  void  of  all  such,  acts  reversely  in  regard  to  all  such,  is  truly  a  tes 
for  the  growth  of  the  noxious ;  and  when  one  who  could  be  useful  abandons  him- 
self to  It,  the  very  strength  which  he  possesses  but  stimulates  the  ranker  and 
grosser  produce.  As  he  has  strength,  so  he  is  driven  by  the  force  of  insatiable 
desires  and  appetencies  to  seek,  as  his  supreme  good,  what  will  gratify,  or  to  seek 
not  How  but  Whebe  his  wants  will  be  met;  and  we  know  the  downward  career — 
the  yawning  of  destruction  which  each,  so  driven,  becom^  to  himself.' 

More  striking  still,  however,  is  the  following  view  of  the  '  relation 
which  Laboub  has  hitherto  had  to  large  sections  of  our  population :'— * 

'The  relation  which  labour  has  hitiierto  had  to  great  sections  of  our  popula- 
tion—as  more  that  of  a  prize  for  having  done  well — has  shut  out  from  weUniioing 
all  that  have  had  the  misfortune  to  do  ill ;  and  that  though  but  once. 

*■  It  is  well  known,  even  as  matters  still  are,  that  many  of  our  criminal  classes 
would  be  glad  to  get  back  into  society  through  the  honourable  and  only  legitimate 
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means  of  honest  indastry ;  bat  then^  as  they  have  lost  all  cfaaraeter,  so  there  is  no 
labour  for  them.  Labour  has  beeu,  and  still  to  an  extent  is,  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  a  prize  for  having  done  well — consequently  such  a  privilege  even  to  the  best — 
that  there  is  none  in  any  way  for  those  stained  with  guilt,  and  who  would  gladly 
wash  away,  by  honest  toil,  ueir  hated  stigma  of  crime.  In  consequence  of  this 
we  may  almost  as  reasonably  expect  the  hunger-driven  tiger  to  abandon  its  ferocity, 
as  expect  those  to  become  reformed  by  that  which  goa&  them,  in  pressing  need» 
to  seize  what  is  not  their  own ;  or  which  removes  from  them  all  earthly  means  of 
living  honestly  and  so  regaining  their  character. 

♦  Thus,  labour  as  a  prize  for  haying  done  well — ^more  than  an  open  way  induc- 
ing all  to  do  well— rather  tends  to  sink  still  more  those  who  are  once  sunk*. 
Hence  those  onee  injured  in  character  are,  as  at  once,  for  ever  deprived  of  it,  and 
incapacitated  for  ever  becoming  useful  and  respectable  in  society.  Any  such  rela- 
tion of  labour  to  those  who  depend  upon  it  is  what  leaves  no  hope  to  the  criminal 
but  in  the  way  of  living  by  his  crime.  And  truly,  all  may  well  feel,  that,  but  for 
such  a  state  of  matters,  many  who  are  dragged  along  as  miserable  wretches,  and 
that  can  have  but  a  felon's  sad  doom,  might  have  been  useful,  respectable,  and 
honourable  members  of  society.  They  are,  as  often,  the  mined  victims  of  a 
public  wrong,  as  inherently  more  vicious  than  others ;  and  how  different  it  might 
have  been  with  them,  had  their  circumstances,  at  one  period,  been  but  slightly 
better  1* 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bell's  book,  recommending  it  to  thoughtful 
readers,  as  a  work  rich  in  suggestive  matter,  and  pervaded  by  profound 
and  just  views  of  the  principles  of  Christian  and  social  morality. 


JReligion  and  Business ;  or  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  its  Secular  De^ 
partments.     By  A.  J.  Morris.     London.     Ward,  1853. 

Though  it  is  impossible  by  mere  exhortation,  or  by  mere  argument, 
to  promote  right  doing,  or  to  generate  right  feeling  or  right  principles, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  they  never  are  promoted,  at  least  not  ordinarily, 
independently  thereof.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that 
quickeneth ;  but  it  is  to  the  full  as  true  that  he  quickeneth  not  but  in 
connexion  with  the  truth.  As  a  man,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance  is 
Convinced  of  sin,  and  moved  to  repentance  and  to  faith,  not  by  the 
Spirit  alone,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  doctrine  and  of  exhor- 
tation, as  a  means ;  so,  apart  from  the  like  means,  no  Christian  can 
reasonably  expect  the  promotion  of  that  after-growth  in  Christian 
grace  and  excellence,  which  he  is  bound  to  seek  after,  and  to  which, 
by  God's  help,  he  may  attain. 

*'  It  is  not  enough,'  says  the  author  of  the  discourses  before  us,  in  vindication  of 
the  topics  discussed  therein,  *  that  there  be  a  generally  correct  faith  in  the  Gospel, 
to  secure  universal  rightness  of  action.  It  will  not  do  for  a  man  to  say,  *'  Oh  I  if 
a  man's  heart  is  changed,  he  will  have  a  knowledge  of  all  duties,  and  will  perform 
them ;  the  Christian  cannot  live  in  sin  ;  let  there  be  but  a  principle  of  true  grace 
and  all  else  will  follow  ;  morality  and  godliness  will  always  go  together."  This 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  doctrine  requires  discrimination  and  limitation. 
A  man  may  be  godly  in  the  main,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  acquainted  with  all  his 
obligations ;  or,  knowing  them,  may  not  discharge  them.  Universal  observation 
proves  the  possibility  of  moral  ignorance  and  moral  weakness  being  allied  to  some 
measure  of  spirituality.  Men  have  lived  in  all  ages^  and  all  societies,  who  have 
had  the  fear  of  God  within  them,  and  have,  nevertheless,  not  detected  their  duty 
in  all  things,  nor  done  it — yea,  have  lived  in  the  constant  performance  of  acts  con- 
tradicted bjr  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Christianity.  However  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  so  it  i&    The  judgment  is  unenlightened  or  the  will  is  feeble.    Men,  good 
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nea,  seed  to  have  their  datj  pokited  out ;  gnenl  prineipla  tlicy  are  imable  to 
apply ;  the^  need  to  have  their  duty  enlbreed ;  and  one  reason,  doabtlcas,  why  ao 
many  lire  in  systematic  neglect  of  Christian  moralities  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  ab- 
sence of  particular  instraction  in  them.  The  public  ministry  is  often  too  much 
confined  to  the  generalities  of  truth,  and  privilege,  and  law,  leaving  a  larae  number 
of  minds  in  darkness  as  to  the  things  to  which  these  are  to  be  applied*  and  the 
manner  of  their  application.  It  is  possible  to  be  delighted  with  a  doctrine,  and 
yet  to  have  no  just  coocq>tion  of  its  practical  l)eariugs ;  to  reyel  in  the  thought  of 
a  blessing,  and  yet  not  discern  its  exact  and  full  force  as  a  moral  motive ;  to  have 
an  intense  admiration  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  love,  and  yet  be  a  stranger  to 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  them  in  the  varied  relations  of  life  and  the  world. 
The  illcutration  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  complete  unless  it  be  specifie;  its  enforce- 
ment must  be  defective  if  it  be  not  particular.  This  is  my  reason  for  endeayooring 
to  point  out  how  the  Christian  man  should  walk  so  as  to  please  God  in  connexion 
with  his  secular  pursuits/  —  Pp-  5,  6. 

There  is  we  believe  much  and  deep  truth  in  these  remarks.  TTe 
doubt  not  that  many  Christians  go  halting  all  their  days  mainly  be- 
cause their  attention  is  confined  too  exclusively  to  matters  of  mere 
doctrine.  For  it  is  only  by  the  harmonious  combination  of  doctrinal 
statement  with  practical  and  practicable  precept,  that  the  graces  of 
&ith  and  love  towards  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  justice  and  bene- 
volence towards  men  on  the  other,  can  be  maintained.  We  may  easily 
perplex  ourselves  indeed  with  questions  connected  with  the  precise 
sphere  and  limit  of  human  and  of  divine  agency  in  the  production  or 
cultivation  within  us  of  that  which  is  good ;  but  Scripture  recognises 
•both  agencies.  He  who  looks  therefore  only  to  one,  whether  it  be  to 
the  Spirit  alone,  or  whether  to  exhortation  and  human  teaching  only, 
expects  good  otherwise  than  as  the  word  of  God,  and  otherwise  than  as 
experience  warrants  us  to  expect  it. 

Without  further  remark  of  our  own,  as  to  the  advantage,  and  even 
necessity,  of  direct  and  of  frequent  exhortation  upon  points  no  less  of 
morality  and  of  practice,  than  of  doctrine,  we  most  heartily  commend 
our  author's  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  in  it 
much,  which,  if  they  give  good  heed  thereto,  may,  through  God's  bless- 
ing, become  to  them  a  means  of  growth  and  of  grace — much  whereby 
they  may,  if  Christians,  stir  up  that  gift  that  is  within  them  to  fresh 
activity  and  life.  And,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  upon  the  soul  in 
connexion  with  the  presentation  and  enforcement  of  the  truth,  it  is  our 
hope  no  less  than  our  prayer,  that,  in  connexion  with  the  truths  urged 
in  the  present  volume,  he  may  so  operate  upon  the  minds  of  not  a  few, 
as  to  give  the  writer  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  has  not  run  in  vain, 
neither  laboured  in  vain. 


The  American  PfdpiL    Sermons   by  the  most  eminent  American 
Divines.     T.  and  T.  Clark,'  Edinburgh.     1S62. 

Thts  collection  of  sermons  by  twelve  selected  American  preachers  will 
excite  much  interest,  not  only  for  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  which  is  of 
no  common  order,  but  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  English 
readers  of  judging  of  the  pulpit  efforts  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren. 
Some  of  the  names  are  already  well  known ;  for  example,  Albert 
Barnes,  whose  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  are  so  deservedly  popular. 
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The  iemioB  on  '  MifisioAaty  Edterprise'  is  a  noble  production,  exhibiting 
what  true  religion  is,  and  to  what  exertions  it  must  give  life  and 
energy,  distinguishing  it  from  all  those  deceitful  forms  of  godliness^ 
whether  intellectual,  ideal,  or  ritual,  by  which  the  '  broadway '  of  de- 
struction is  paved.  Dr.  Spring's  ^  Alarming  Power  of  Sin '  is  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  delineates  in  fearful  colours  the 
soul-destroying  tendency  of  those  evil  habits  which  have  spontaneous 
growth  in  the  unconverted  heart,  tending  as  they  do  to  make  religion 
more  difficult,  and  the  way  of  death  more  absolutely  inevitable.  In 
Dr.  Hodge's  sermon  on  ^  Faith  in  Christ,'  we  have  the  well-digested 
composition  of  a  trained  theologian.  There  is  less  care  perhaps  for 
the  rhetorical  ornament  which  a  fertile  imagination  would  deligiit  in ; 
but  for  accuracy  of  expression,  clearness  of  doctrine,  and  force  in  the 
treatment,  we  have  a  sermon  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  highest 
class  of  discourses.  We  seem  to  trace  in  this  series  the  working  of 
American  manners  and  modes  of  thought.  In  many  respects  the 
divines  of  our  own  land  may  sit  at  their  feet.  Theology  has  been, 
perhaps,  more  deeply  cultivated  than  with  us,  and  the  metaphysical 
schools  of  Scotland  and  Germany  have  shed  on  it  a  legitimate  influence. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  the  practical  earnestness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  an  obvious  determination  not  to  '  stand  all  the  day  idle,'  but  to 
exhibit  Christianity  as  life  and  action,  as  well  as  thought  and  feeling. 


The  Revealed  Economy  of  Heaven  and  Earth.    London :  Bosworth, 

1852. 

This  book  describes  the  Economy  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  supposed 
by  the  writer,  rather  than  as  revealed^  so  at  least  we  imagine.  Yet  it  is 
the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  one  which  is  devout  while  it  is 
eminently  speculative.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  view  the  things 
which  he  treats,  as  the  astronomer  the  courses  and  phenomena  of  the 
stars — at  a  distance.  And  this  mode  is  recommended  to  others,  as  if 
man  could  or  ought  to  assume  such  a  position.  Our  author  has  laboured 
to  exhibit  the  supernatural  history  of  man,  or  the  history  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  God,  in  accordance  with  certain  principles  which  he  believes 
to  be  fixed,  definite,  and  appreciable.  When  these  principles  are  appre* 
hended  we  are  presumed  to  be  in  a  position  to  pursue  our  inquiries 
successfully.  These  principia  are  the  seeds  of  human  history.  As  their 
development  through  long  ages  makes  up  the  whole  round  of  hiunaa 
existence  and  experience ;  so  their  development  in  the  mind  makes  us 
conscious  of  that  whole  by  exhibiting  it  to  us  in  miniature — an  Iliad 
in  a  nutshell.  Hence  each  man  may  have  in  his  personal  consciousness 
the  record  of  the  race  and  all  its  future  fortunes.  The  web  of  th0 
world's  history  may  now  be  woven  by  every  man  for  himself,  and  out 
of  himself,  as  spiders  weave  their  webs }  But  external  revelation  is  not 
dispensed  with.  We  are  told  that  ^the  assertion  that  the  Christian 
facts,  because  introduced  into  the  world  by  a  fourth  and  superadded 
revelation,  must  therefore  stand  on  peculiar  ground  and  apart  from 
others  previously  known,  has  no  higher  authority  than  a  vague  impres- 
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\  sio)!  -ef^'ibe^mYMli  '  Mormv^^  be^des  'this;'  it  iAipli^dntinidtktd  ^^- 
rini^cftientiof'  tIko6e!<rerities>WMek"the  tkree'eittli^r  >tlev€^ti^^of"i^- 

0  i^iooEtie^  j  of  in^ture^  >afkd  •  of '  Ftovid^nee  4i»vi^ '  conVejred  Uom^'  •  H^  is 
cifredly^gtaffited^tfafttithcHe  «^k  hotimbre  leiU<ihend6,  buttk^  tli^  «tt<6^  iiot 
>!le^>66)  thah  ease  (the  Tetiliies^hick  tthiet  ChrimiaA  i«lt^on4ia4  diMlo^ ; 
4i»6v(balii«tileci9datt^  claim'  duvrogta-rd  fni:eflHjr  ^lind  hig^en  thttfi  t;lMlt*On 
b'lirMehftfaeiQtkeiis  taLBy'b&«tged<>li  usl'^^^<<;•fMltie£^tl»etf^ 

they  are  called,  have  the  sabi^  4)figilnrand<the<sitme^authoriiy'  With  i^sme 

1  (nrhibiy  tdt  eB€ltdh»6ky -^isliii^uiihcdi  >'ak  Rehiiealed.  > '  Thej^  >eanAot  tiiere- 
I )  fbm  stdnd '  >  on  *  hmw  'ground '  fth«n  i  tkeset,'  *  Ok"  oocupy^  "a'  pddltloft '  df 
i- iitiferiority ,? ' Aa  (Pr^j  i^;^ «7^  28.)  /This •  is* ' aopietfei^  1  to > «^y  oft^tfee 
1  gibini»uib<  Gospel  of  4^e  Uessed  Ood  ^  feoid*  •^ertainfy  suggest  the  <  qbsenee 
f  lof  the>«onsde(»fcil«9«r  ^o^laoiodesty  for  the  > tini^>  beingi  ■  fit  will  <b0  -eil^^ted 
UthdJtihe^imfrB  giveb  >of j  tliei '  padt  and  '•  the< '  futuve  of'  man  <  ar^  iiot  «tt<$la- 
.Tsi<v&lyi  lUmiffed^to  i  Seriptufe  -  reflfeseutatioiilsi' '  Bift  tbe  •  &iut)ior '  >«d)iouid 
5)ibaiiftrdieia^beied!  the>wo(]^d8'ldf  tone'^who^said^  ^S^droh  tiie<^<MMur^,' 
()kSj<^^  dhd  of  Another  { r^fao^  exihiibiiecl  "thoi  ^samb  >Smp(fire  -aif  <  dtkpelble^  bf 
ollpingrfor 'iitanf  nrfatt'  neitfien  Naltn'e  h6r -Bcovideilce^  Rfti«i| '  less  "hniban 
',toh8(eioitsbe^^eottl(]t>e^ot:ibc'himr^'(Sw>i2Tineit  ilii  l6yW.)  We'k>e 
oiteryMjelalous < of  ^ny^  prihciplei  wkihhf  eithep  ^owsrs'  the  auiithoril^  df^HoJy 
ItSbfip^ud^^  drtraisos^ttheMto  aikveir  wkkrit;  <  Truev'^our  iauthorhttsvead 
.'Ai^.ptx^bably  dtUdied  tJadiBi^bUi,  <bktt  i  he  has  ftttachisd Mtooi^nibh  iiinpoi^- 
;^iaiiee  tto  jQptmoiis  dti{lve^  firomiiothfirx^touo^esi  Above  dll,!  (the' wtiter 
opMerloOk^jweUhnigh  .ftU  aiuthilrity,  aAid  wnites  down  'asifact  whattnerer 
oCK^uzTj^  except  in. hi»;owtt  beloved  consowustiees,'  mid  asr  fioture  What 
f  .ihasipreei^ly  tJoie  same  foundation .  Scripture  *  is  treated  iwit^'  a(  vagu^- 
KlleflS;  mhk^  isifutythiag  ibttt  pleasarit.^ '-  T^iiotigliowt  i6he'269: ^pBigeB  >the^e 
M  isroot  .one<  passagie  d r  Sibriptuiie  •  ^oonnaUy  quoted^  and'  hot  thre^  or  {ibur 
^  icUed  ^inoiden tally .  *  Not .  «u  isingle  iiisjHsed '  •  nrrket:  •  is  named  as '  such 
<,  (though.  jRatf  I  and  Danief  are  dnceoaoleolioned)  ;  nor  is  any  book  of  "the 
<iiS^Dredi  If'i^ojkLbieMesiSg^t^  the  name  Jesn^'br 

Christ  as  oecjudning.  at  diU,  idthbugh  m4ny  times  Hot  is  mentidhed  as 
it^e  ]!^edi8Ut(^4,:.Once«refr^d.of>the  ^  Holy  <iSpirit/  and  onoe  of  the 
t  ^  f  araiclote !  Why  this  s4i«da0us  avoidance  of  Scripture,  and  of-Scri)ptiire 
jtphrf^eologyiyin.&iwork'bearii^iOn  it8< front  ^  The  BenecUed  Eeoilomy:of 
.^ {{oaY^n  [and  £)«rth '  ?  iBerhaps  it,  may  be  «rged  that •  other  authorities 
^^vn4ai!ed:QO  bettefi  This  is  partly  true.^  Thefe  are  probably  three  iquo- 
ot«^tions>  viark^  as.>0«ohy.oi^y  one  of  wJbiohisaoknawleidged  i-tdt /»•  kt 
j.p*  2i5,t^Fhiysiqal  Theory  of  Another  Life^f  c<  16.  ■  fWe^would  not  hove 
.;referenQes  to  e^uth^rities  dispensed  with ;  Scriptuie.q«6(ie8^oriptui^)  flod 
'i^v9niinspi?ed 'Writers  quot^  uninspired  wiitingSi  <;  ^  t  ,*.  .<itm(1 
,;m  X>ur  AUthprlaysit  down  as  aa  adcertaint^  &et  thali  ^the  great ipMnrpette 
.  pj^U>  iWiluoh  Gio4  Jtias  .made  raJl  ihinga .  within .  ouf » view  finstponewtali  aod 
•-^bordinqrteVfisr.Uhe.weli^'and  th^.pirogre$si^'el(deveb)plneklty  thro«gh 
.  jE(^c^fidipg  degrees  of  viritue  and  haj^inessy  >  of  that  moral  and  immortal 
v^ipg,  which  is  kindred  .with  his  own/  p^  5^  From  thisistanFtiaigrpoUit 
jli^.p^TQCeods  wiih  varied  suQcesa  He'^kalfully  desopribeslhesuf^^aed 
<  ftJ^igina]  con/^titutioOf  of  man  m  innocence^  and  the  course  he  was  meant 
^toipiofiiua.    The  .apjNB^yi-  is  viewed  ^rUy  as,  a  calamity,  and  Wd  aite 
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gravely  told  that  man  ^  had  not  in  &ct  incurred  the  penalty— d^tn^ 
ffkoushal^die^  because  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  voluntary 
transgressor;'  but  in  this  sense  they  had  not  been  culpable/  p.  66.  We 
.should  rather  receive  the  old  theology,  ^  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  &c/  (see  Bom.  v.  12-^21.)  Still  he  admits  that  death  is 
penal  and  a  memorial  of  transgression,  and  says  '  it  symbolized  before 
th^B  the  extreme  iniietion  with  which  they  would  have  been  visited 
had  theirs  been  self-originated  guilt/  p.  92. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Mediator,  besides  modifying  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  added  ^a  new  provisicm  which  may  be  called 
supernatural  and  supplementary  to  the  original  constitution.'  *  This 
new  provision  consisted  in  the  establishment  or  appointmient  of  another 
w<»rld  or  regpion,  wherein,  during  the  period  intermediate  between  their 
dismissal  from  earth  and  the  close  of  tliis  remedial  dispensation,  all 
human  spirits  are  to  abide  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mediator. 
Its  establishment,  for  the  first  time^  at  this  period,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  represented  as  the  Mediator's  realm,  wh^«,  manifested  to 
all  its  occupants,  and  recognised  by  them  in  His  official  character.  He 
abides  presiding,  till  the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  such,  has  ended,' 
pp.  94,  95.  This  tertium  quid  is  a  favourite  idea  with  our  author,  who 
repeatedly  and  at  length  recurs  to  it,  but  with  his  wonted  disregard  of 
proof.  In  the  place  just  quoted  the  Mediator  is  said  to  ^  abide  pre- 
siding' in  this  intervening  region,  but  at  p.  Ill  we  read  of  ^His 
removal  immediately  and  publicly  disclosed,  unto  that  superior  state 
which  other  mortal  probationers  may  not  occupy  until  after  they  have 
passed  through  an  intermediate  condition.'  The  intention  of  the 
^  int^mediate  condition '  is  remedial,  a  sort  of  pupilage  for  the  superior 
glory  for  which  none  are  prepared  at  death !  Without  staying  to  prove 
the  non-existence  of  a  state  respecting  which  we  believe  '  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought,'  we  ask  how  the  supposed  occupation  of  the 
Bedeemer  in  it  agrees  with  those  statements  of  Holy  Writ  which  tell  us 
that  He  shares  the  throne  of  Jehovah  in  the  highest  glory  ? 

Another  view  to  which  we  except  is,  that  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  universal  in  the  old  world,  and  in  some  sense  still  is ;  that 
special  revelations  were  given  from  heaven  to  the  old  heathen,  and  that 
they  were  subjects  of  sanctifying  grace.  I  delators  are  said  to  have 
'  relaf)sed  into  inferior  rites  of  worship,'  p.  1 23.  How  different  all  this 
from  the  manly  and  outspoken  language  of  the  Bible  I  But  a  mincing 
style  arrayed  in  studied  ambiguities,  and  abounding  in  circuitous  and 
periphrastic  euphemisms  gains  few  friends  and  conciliates  few  foes. 
Thero  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  author  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
Scripture,  to  which  we  ascribe  his  lack  of  clear  and  defined  views  on 
many  points.  The  account  given  of  the  divine  ordinance  which  sepa- 
rated the  Jews  ^m  all  other  nations  is  defective,  we  think  precisely  for 
the  reason  just  stated.^  Already  we  have  referred  to  the  practical  dis- 
paragement of  the  written  word  which  we  observe ;  this  especially 
applies  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  appears  to  treat  as  merely  a 
'  record '  of  man's  *  knowledge  of  the  Divine  relations '  '  authenticated ' 
by  Him  who  supplied  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
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^  supplementary  to  those  of  natnie,  of  oooscionsDeasy  and  of  FroTidence^ 
which  were  already*  in  hb  posseanon,'  p.  144. 

Weare  informed  at  p.  162,  163,  that  the  ' iotennediate  state'  is  to 
continue  until  the  human  £aanily  on  t'arth  attains  the  final  point  of 
elevation  '  and  there  will  be  uniformity  of  knowledge  and  intellectual 
advancement  there  and  here.  Then  the  perceptions  of  all  human 
beings  will  be  identical.'  It  ^n^eais,  then,  thsLt  human  nature  will 
reach  its  level  universaliy  at  the  same  moment.  The  waters  of  human 
pr<^e8s  must  rise  more  r^idly  here,  or  slower  there,  if  this  is  to  be 
the  case,  for  they  are  very  low  among  men.  But  suppose  this  level 
reached,  what  then  ?  ^  The  human  community  aa  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  universal  family  of  souls,  will  be  absorbed  into  vaster  masses  of 
existence,'  L  e.  no  absorbed  as  to  cease  to  be  human.  Thus  saith  our 
oracle.  The  resurrection  and  the  grand  settlement  of  human  afiairs 
will  be  coetaneous.  Then  the  good  will  be  raised  to  the  ne&t  degree  of 
happiness,  the  bad  depressed  to  the  next  degree  of  misery.  The  saved 
will  vastly  outnumber  the  lost,  who  will  be  a  mere  fraction,  '  only  a 
minority,  a  comparatively  smidl  fragment;'  ^a  small  minority  com- 
pared with  the  remainder  of  the  immortal  family,  and  may  be  regaided 
as  inconsiderable  fragments  which  have  been  struck  off  from  the  com-* 
pacted  mass  of  loyal,  orderly  existence.'  A  view  £u  more  cheering 
than  we  can  venture  to  take.  The  happy  will  be  eternally  so :  but 
the  author's  ^  theory  of  another  life '  is  an  essentially  '  physical '  one. 
The  possible  termination  of  the  misery  of  the  reprobate,  and  the  pos* 
sible  merging  of  heaven  itself  into  something  higher  are  si^gested. 
The  plurality  of  worlds,  and  perhaps  of  sinful  worlds,  finds  favour. 
But  we  must  pause :  such  books  as  this  are  curiosities  of  literature, 
abnormal  productions,  which  do  not  often  find  a  multitude  of  readers, 
but  which  have  considerable  influence  with  a  few.  There  is  that  here 
which  we  would  ever  treat  with  respect,  while  we  withhold  our  assent. 
There  is  no  bitterness,  but  throughout  the  writer  pronounces  ex  cathe^ 
drd  his  own  views,  scarcely  stopping  to  ask  what  those  of  others  are, 
or  even  whether  they  have  any.  The  author  tells  \xa  on  what  authority 
he  has  mainly  relied  :'*— ^  Our  contemplations  have  been  dear,  and  we 
have  been  divinely  guided  in  pursuing  them.  .  .  .  We  -  have  passed 
onward  .....  through  the  guidance  of  a  firm  conviction  of  the  per- 
manence of  individual  consciousness,  and  of  tshobI  character.  .  .  . 
Thus  our  path  thoi^h  widely  extended  has  throughout  been  sure.  We 
have  had  authentic  guidance  while  we  have  pursued  it,'  pp.  222,  223.. 
But^rm  conmotion  is  not  always  divine  or  authentic  g^dance :  and  so 
we  leave  this  work  to  its  experience,  whatever  that  may  be. 


The  Parables  Prophetically  Explained.  Being  Lectures  delivered  ai 
St,  George^s^  Bloomsbury^  during  Lentf  1853.  By  twelve  Cler,gy' 
men  of  the  Church  of  England,     London  :  J.  F.  Shaw.     1853. 

In  how  many  aspects  a  book  may  be  considered !  As  a  book — mere 
paper  and  type,  exhibiting  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  printer :  as  a^ 
literary  composition,  which  displays  the  artistic  ability  of  the  author. 
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and  is  eharalcterised  by  certain  peculiaiitieB  of  style  and  expreaEooo  r  or,= 
we  may  inquire  into  the  disposition  of  mind  in  which  the  yolume  ha^r 
been  written — its  animus — ^the  spirit  of  the  anther ;  or  the  purpose  to 
be  served, — why  the  book  was  published.  Or,  we  may  ask  what  need ' 
or  room  there  is  for  such  a  work.  Nor  is  this  all :  we  may  estimate 
the  talent  and  tetidencies  of  the  writer,  review  his  doctrines  and  princi^ 
pies,  test  their  accuracy  by  human  experience,  God's  Providence^ 
divine  revelation,  or  whatever  other  standard  they  can  be  judged  by, 
and  in  various  other  ways  form  an  opinion.  Thus  may  we  consider' 
the  volume  before  us.  The  publish^  has  performed  his  part  well,  and' 
the  aa^ois  have  produced  a  work  whose  style  is  always  transparent 
and  oflten  elegant  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  devout  earnestness  which  we  much  admire.  The  aim  is^ 
the  promulgation  more  especially  of  certain  opinions  which  are  gene- 
rally denominated  Millennarian,  and  the  book  owes  its  existence  to  its' 
authors'  belief  that  their  opinions  are  of  great  importance,  and  that  the 
Second  Advent  of  the  Redeemer  is  at  hand.  The  ability  of  the  writers 
is  undeniable,  and  all  who  heard  or  have  read  these  Lectures  must 
regard  them  as  far  above  ndediocrity.  The  doctrines  propounded  are^ 
those  of  a  section  of  the  EvangelicaJ  Church,  though  not  those  of  a' 
sect :  they  are  such  as  wise  men  have  long  debated ;  many  have 
received  them,  more  have  not.  We  shall  not  profess  to  decide  dogmatic 
cally  concerning  these,  but  a  survey  of  their  history,  a  careful  examination 
of  Scripture,  and  other  inquiries,  have  not  produced  that  deep  impres-' 
sioD  of  their  momentous  importance,  which  some  have  received.  We^ 
cannot  see  that  the  parables  are  prophecies  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word :  they  contain  prindples  rather  than  predictions ;  principles,  too, 
which  may  be  developed  in  any  age,  and  in  every  one.  The  parables 
may  be  germinant  histories  of  Christ's  Church,  but  can  they  be  fostered 
or  forced  by  human  skill  so  as  to  give  us  prematurely  the  knowledge  of 
what  shall  be  in  its  season  ?  This  is  what  we  doubt.  We  think  these 
earnest  and  excellent  men  are  too  anxious  to  traee  analogies,  and 
collect  probabilities ;  and  too  sanguine  to  expect  others  to  imagine  that 
such  aimlogies  and  probabilities,  from  assumed  principles,  amount  to 
demonstration.  While  we  thus  speak,  we  cheerfully  admit  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  volume  has  been  perused  by  us  with  sincere  and 
cordial  assent ;  we  refer  especially  to  its  practical  lessons  and  tendency, 
which  are  beyond  all  praise.  Those  who  cannot  subscribe  to  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  excellent  and  earnest  tone  by 
which  it  is  characterised  throughout.  We  hope  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  this  subject  will  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 


JTie  Lamp  and  the  Lantern ;  or^  Light  for  the  Tent  and  the  Traveller^ 
By  Jas.  Hamilton,  D.D.     London:  Nisbettand  Co.     1863. 

An  attractive  title,  and  such  a  name  as  that  of  the  excellent  and  gifted 
wnter  of  this  little  book,  would  Skhme  command  attention.  But  in  this 
instance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  will  ensure  for  it  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  win  for  it  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Family  Library  of 
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tbe^Chrlslaan  hoixsehold.    The  stibflllance  df  'th€f  iln»t>tbre6.ofaaptier^ili») 
it' seems;  aiready  appeaared,  and  part  been  reprinted 'in  America^  ^  TiM 
y^olUme  cdnsbts  of  eight  chapters :  What  <fi%  yeftfs  hat«  dxM^4  for  the 
Wblt^-^MhsX  the  Bib!l«  may  do  for*  oUrseKes^^^be  Bibie  Akid' tiite 
Seholat,  the  Inquiret,  the  Christian^  'add  the  Icrvailidv-^Hilit^  >to  tht 
Bi^leS«adent,--the  IllumitiMed  BiM^^iid  tti^  livings  £^tl(9 ;  'with  an 
feippendk  of  Helpb  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.     This  witl'fhoV  vrfaat  Xbt 
%ook'  aims  to  be,  and  that  *  it  contains  -a  ^o»d  for  «11.  >  lALny  inie  ivto 
takes  >it  up  -vrill  find  in  it  that  which  will  both  interest'  and  profiH 
There  is  a  novelty  and  frei^ness  in  the  style  of  this  antbor  'whieh  kteep 
^live  the  attention;    and  one  is  Insifensibly  dfaitn  along  withiMt  the 
if^rines^'  which  attends  tSie  perusal  of  many.  >  'In  &ct,'  the'  aUthoifs 
i^le  reminds  us  of  one  of  his  own  inimitable  eompafisons  elsewh«i)re-^t 
is  like  the  swallow's  flight*     Not  that  style  is  the*  only  neooihmeiidation 
<of'  this  a»d  the  <>ther  works  of  thiil  writer  v  the  mutter  is  good,^wlille 
the  manner  is  excellent.  '  Dainty  ^re  lor  the  inteiledtual  >and  spiriMai 
'man  tieserves  to  be'8a*ved  up  with  ^race>  and'  el^aiice :  >  the>'jeii^ 
should  be  in  keeping  with  its  casket.     All  the  ehftithy  hoireverj  should 
not  be  of  circumstance.  •  Here  we  havoi  svtbstands  as  well  as  circum- 
stance.    A  kindly  glow  of  Christian  aflbetion  Varms  in  every  page ; 
a  vivaciousness  and  ingenuity  of  thought,  as  wtg^'is  of  expression,  con- 
tinually meet  us;  and  the  varied  and  extensive  information   of  the 
author  is  by  his  happy  genius  betrayed  rather  than  displayed.     Above 
all  and  in  all  ther^  is  the  thoroughly  devout  and  intelligent  and  manly 
'v)i'ppreci4tiidn  and  cdmmendation  of  the  Bible  ;''thi9  indeed  y  t^^affii!^ 
'fixture  of  the  i^nork,  as  its  primary  &im  is 'to  lead  to  the  same  Betrtiteaents 
in  others.     To  call  this  one  of  the  best  publication^  'whi^^We^  'khotr  to 
.bherish  the^love  of^  the  BiMe  in  themiJaida  of  ] the. young  e$|)eciaUy^|s 
.•fjebhdps;  n^  to  give  it  the  pndse  it*  merits.     Such  a  book-  keaiculat«d 
iM)  do  a  wwldof  good  in  the  JuMee  Year  of  the  Bible  jSo«iety,-aibd<is 
r^kelj  .to  have'  a  larg^e •  shave  of  atteation  when  tM»  real,  oluu^aeter 'is 
koiofwa.  •   Such  a  book,  moreover,  is  adapted  to  prove  that  jthe  Goapel  is 
veves  in  advaooe  of  the  age,  its  forerunner  and.  not  it»  follower,;  and 
>thai  it  ts^  the  ^parent  and  patron  of  all  that  is  exc^lent  intjp[ia2i.Aad,gQQd 
-for  Mm.     We  eaitiestly  commend  this  gnceful> tribute  to  th&B&btoto 
.(the'Aotice  of  our  readers. 


/  - 


4,  Water  fxam  ,the  IVell-apringy  for  the  Sabbath  Hour*  4^  .^\fflicUfd 
ii^u.Bdienears ;  being  a  complete  Course  of  Morm^,(md  Bvefjtt9fg 
«.. .  MeditatioHsJor  every  Sunday  in  ike  Year.  By  1^^  U.^Bxic-msBarin;^, 
,i ,  M.A.    Religious  Tract  Society, 

^Though  grace  is  not  hereditary,  yet  instead  of  the  ftithers  shaU  rise  up 

the  children.     The  excellent  Bidcersteth  is  gone,   but  his  chtldren 

jfollow  in  his  steps,  and  go  on  with  his  work  for  the  edlfioaitioH -of  ihe 

lOhurch.     This  volume  is  by  the  son  of  that  good«-man;     It  wastsug- 

(gested,  we  learn,  ^  by  the  seclusion  of  a  beloved  sister  in  the  ehamber  bf 

^suffBring.'     The  devoted  brother  from  week  to  week  sent  her  a  fcrw 

J'^ines  iar  her  Siibbath  meditations.  -  A  seleetloti  fitim-^ th<M^'  vMk  'addi-. 
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ti«inalTini^g%.taid .a:tewpcetioal'  pieces,  make* i^f>  the . v(dunae.  T|i|9 
iirieiiitatiiot«»«ftfe  upiHi'dome  oi  the  sweetest  ^  pu^sag^  of  tiie  Woxd  Qf 
€Mi  .  Th^ ftrecoi^eeived  in  the' most  devout  spirit,  audit  would  be 
4lfiieiiU  tf^'oiuiie  taay thing  more -adapted  to  its  puipose^  One  great 
leasoD  for  this  is,  doubtless,  that  it  was  writt^  for  an  actual  suftereF^ 
And  a^real  Chiistiaii.  *  We  ventareito  prediet  for  this  smallr  Yoho^f 
^naUentble  popularity.  It.  twill  oome  to  the  afflicted  iqs  a  welbMS^ 
«»e8S6iig^,  bringiDg  words  of  graioe  and  oo^soiation  ;  it'will  remajju  U 
tikie  cfiamberfof]  suiPerifigf  as  a  gsate^l  visitor  beamg  'refreshing  supr 
plies  ^fr  living' Watii^  firooi  the  Well-spring  of  tJbeWord.  '  Book^  fqr 
Ihe  afflieted  abound^  but  there  is  room  foe  suchafi  this,  so.  fragrant  w^^M 
^einfluentes  wfaiob cheer  the  Bpifit  of  llie  Christian  in  his  tciaL  ldf<f 
lis  bre^ky-and  'vanety  it  id- 'adapted  to  those  who  have  little  tkne/as 
(well  tas  to'tbose  wiao>  luive  litlle-streftgth*'  It  would  not  be  easy  wtiere 
«iU<  is  iSO*  excellent  to  make  selections)  but  we  -«ouj)sel- the  tried^a^ni, 
taiKeted  lomakettheknselves^aequainled  with  it..  The^  poems  axe  oha3^ 
jsaodidevout.  .That!  ^  On  the  Death  of  R.  B/  is  peculiarly  «)atura],,an^ 
^laithetiQ-^-respeoially 'the  closing  stanza —  <  .j       .     ■    .  .^ 

'    *  "  Is  this  the  happv  land,  motlier?  .i 

'   /■  My  heart  is  almofit  stilV-  .    .      '    /  ,      >j 

,  ,Th«  childless  mother  felt  her  band 
,    ,  All  in  a  moment  chill/  ,, 

/I  .  •  ,  .  .    I  , 

The,  Way^  to  God.;  or^  the  Doctrine  of  ChrisCs  Mediatorship  bviefiy 
.t,  ^^gfpomidetL  By  the  Rev.  T.  M'L4UCHi<an.  Edinburgh. ;  Johnstone 
».  and  Hunter,    1S43. 

It  is  a  true  charge  against  Popery  that  it  multiplies  intercessors ;  and, 
when  it  does  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  One  Intercessor  of  the  Bible, 
that  it  regards  Him  as  a  sort  of  primus  inter  pares.     But  we  fear  that 
It  is  sometimes  a  true  charge  against  Protestants,  that  in  our  anxiety  io 
avoid  one  extreme  we  have  gone  to  the  other;  not  doctrinalJy  but  pra4;- 
tically.     Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  every  orthodox  creed,  and  every 
evangelical  prayer,  recognises  the  doctrine.     But  do  not  the  great  mato 
tf  beH^vers  foil  to  appreciate  the  Mediatorship  as  a  whol^  ?     The  me- 
diation of  merit  seems  better  understood  than  that  of^  interoessioti. 
That  is  to  say,  men  realize  more  frilly  their  obligations  to  Calvary, 
than  to  the  continued  occupation  of  Christ  on  their  behalf,  as  ever  living 
*t6  make  intei*cession.     Hence  how  the  expression  '*  the  finished  work 'of 
^*Christ-'  is  misunderstood ;  the  work  of  Christ  on  earth  is  finished;  but 
•Hot  his  work^A*  earth.     Christ  the  sacrifice  has  been ^ slain,  but  Christ 
the  priest  is  gone  to  appear  in  the  presence  of'  God  for  ui^.  ■  We  attach 
immense  importance  to  comprehensive  views  of  doctiine,  and  especially 
when  its  bearing  is  so  eminently  practical  6&  in  the  present  instance. 
».We  are  glad  tO'See  a  portable  treatise  on  this  great  then^  of  the  Media- 
Hansl  scheme.     On  a  subtject  so  vast  and  occupying  so  c^ttal  a  position 
t'thetemptationwaa  to  enlarge,  the  difi^ulty  to  pondeuse;  tbut  fc^  keep- 
/iOgxitt  view.  tbe.|»aetii)al  aspect i  of  the  :doetiineyfl.joomprehensiye.  survey 
ifkfit  liftS/beeii  jnade  and  presented  in  a  coiapeadious  form.v  This  is  not 
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therefore  another  ehapter  added  to  the  polemies  of  tjie  question.  The 
Author'a  stand-point  is  essentially  Scottish,  or  rather  presbyterian  ;  and, 
therefore,  his  book  will  hard]y  be  so  attractive  on  this  side  the  Tw^ed 
as  on  the  other,  where  the  theology  of  Knox  and  the  Westminster 
Confession  is  so  much  more  pievalent.  .At  the  same  time  our  author 
has  presented  us  with  much  that  is  seasonable  and  acceptable,  and 
nothing  which  is  not  propounded  earnestly  and  intelligently,  and,  we 
may  add,  devoutly  too.  We  are  sure  the  book  will  be  a  &vourite  with 
many,  especially  such  as  believe  a  great  book  to  be  a  great  evil.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  i^  to  do  more  than  to  promise  those  who  read  this 
production,  that  they  will  find  in  it  mucii  to  instruct  and  edify,  and 
nothing  to  offend.  Where  it  does  not  satisfy  inquiry,  it  will  be  found 
to  encourage  and  assist  it  Its  tendency  is  to  lead  to  a  more  diluent 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  momentous  doctrine  of  the  way  of 
man's  salvation,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  which  is  essential  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  every  man.  In  the  main  this  treatise  has  our 
cordial  approval  and  commendation.  * 


The  British  Jews.     By  the  Rev.  John  Mills.     London :  Hoivlston 

and  Stoneman, 

There  are  several  works  describing  the  '  manners  and  customs,'  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  But  in  applying  to  any  practical 
literary  or  other  use  the  information  thus  supplied,  one  is  continually 
in  doubt  whether  the  particular  usi^e  which  attracts  attention  may  not 
at  this  day  be  obsolete,  or  whether,  although  subsisting  among  conti- 
nental Jews,  it  may  not  have  become  extinct  among  the  British  Jews, 
if  it  ever  existed  among  them.  The  value  of  the  work  before  us  is, 
that  it  removes  this  uncertainty  by  its  being  composed  of  information 
exclusively  referring  to  the  Jews  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  being  derived 
not  firom  books  (some  old,  and  some  continental)  but  from  actual  ac^ 
quaintance  with  them,  and  from  information  furnished  by  themselves* 
The  work,  therefore,  supplies  what  has  been  felt  as  a  desideratum  by 
exact  inquirers,  and  relieves  them  from  the  danger  of  making  any 
mistakes  on  general  authorities  respecting  the  practices  of  the  Jewish 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  remember  to  have  stated  in  a  work 
published  many  years  ago,  that  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  sinew  that 
shrank  in  Jacob's  thigh,  and  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  its  extrac^* 
tion  from  the  joints  used  for  food,  did  not  eat  the  hind  quarters  of  any 
animals.  For  this  we  were  called  to  account  by  a  Jewish  cone* 
spondent«  and  felt  humbled  accordingly.  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
statement  was  practically  correct ;  for  Mr.  Mills  states : — ^  It  is  un«* 
'  lawful  to  eat  the  hind  quarters  of  any  animal,  unless  a  certain  number 
of  the  sinews  that  are  in  the  thigh  be  taken  out.  This  is  done  by  the 
Shomer  f"  but  as  the  work  is  tedious,  and,  consequently,  an  extra 
charge  is  made,  these  quarters  are  not  generally  consumed  by  the 

■  The  Shomer,  or  watcher,  is  a  person  appoioted  to  see  that  all  the  rules  fbr 
daugbtering  aoimaU  are  observed  by  the  buteher,  and  to  affix  his  seal  to  the  iiM*at 

iu  aUestattoo  of  the  fact. 
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Jewish  eomni«nity.'  Although  most  of  the  usages,  Ac,  are  such  as 
are  deseribed  in  other  works  ;  and  one  main  advantage  here  is  in  learn* 
kig  how  fEur  tfaej  are  practised  by  British  Jews,  there  remains  much 
information  and  suggestions  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  We  never  met 
before  with  the  curious  superstition  given  in  the  chapter  which  tlie 
author  devotes  to  the  observances  concerning  the  dead.  -^  Should  many 
burials  occur  qui<^kly  after  each  other  in  the  same  family,  the  nearest 
surviving  relative  takes  a  padlock  and  locks  it,  and  lets  it  down  with 
the  coffin  into  the  grave,  th^i  throws  the  key  to  another  part  of  the 
ground.     This  is  done  to  arrest  the  mortality  in  the  &mily.' 

The  third  part  of  the  book,  which  relates  to  ^  the  social  eondition  of 
the  Jews,'  will  be  regarded  as  most  generally  interesting.  In  one  of 
the  chapters  of  this  portion  the  author  undertakes  the  somewhat  perilous 
task  of  giving  the  Jewish  ^  National  Traits  of  Character ;'  according  to 
this  the  Jew  is — 1.  Industrious;  2.  Abstinent;  3.  Cleanly;  4.  Decent; 
6.  Hospitable ;  6.  Sabbath-keeping.  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture. 
On  the  other  they  are  distinguished  for — 1.  An  intense  love  of  amuse- 
ment ;  2.  A  love  of  finery ;  3.  Proud  and  self-approving ;  4.  Pas- 
sionate and  intolerant  to  each  other ;  5.  Superstitious.  Their  observ- 
ance* of  their  sabbath  is  explained,  however,  to  consist  in  a  rigid 
abstinence  from  work.  '  The  generality  of  the  Jewish  teachers  hold 
that  it  is  a  day  of  pleasure-seeking.  Whatever  may  g^tify  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  reading,  visiting  friends  and  acquaintances,  resorting  t^ 
places  of  diversiiHi,  or  any  other  entertainmmt,  is  lawful.  They  deny 
that  it  is  a  day  set  wholly  apart  for  spiritual  edification.  Consequently, 
most  of  the  comparatively  few  who  attend  the  synagogue  in  the  mornings 
with  the  great  majority  of  those  who  entirely  neglect  it,  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  recreation  and  amusement.  Others,  however, 
hold  that  the  words  of  the  Prophet  are  still  in  force,  calling  them  from 
doing  their  pleasure  on  the  holy  day  ;  and  that  they  should  not  do  their 
own  works,  nor  find  their  own  pleasure,  nor  speak  their  own  words^ 
Isai.  Iviii.  13.'  The  love  of  finery  among  the  Jews  must  have  been 
observed  by  every  one,  and  is,  probably,  as  Mr.  Mills  supposes, '  a  relic 
of  their  oriental  taste,'  which  seems  to  us  not  obscurely  indicated  in  the 
Scriptures.  Their  self-approving  pride  is  founded  on  their  national 
antiquity,  and  on  the  conviction  that  they  are  still  the  chosen  people  of 
Heaven.  These  feelings  are  fostered  by  the  exclusive  mode  of  life, 
turning  almost  entirely  within  the  circle  of  their  own  community, 
having  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  and,  consequently,  in 
great  ignorance  of  Gentile  and  Christian  society. 

In  reference  to  the  political  status  of  the  British  Jews,  the  author 
contends  that  they  are  an  eminently  loyal  people,  attached  to  this 
country  and  its  free  institutions.  '  There  are  thousands  of  their  com- 
munity who  are  proud  that  Great  Britain  is  their  native  land,  and  that 
they  have  the  right  to  be  called  English  Jews.'  Foreign  Jews  also 
look  with  regard  to  this  country,  and  favourably  contrast  their  position 
here  with  that  in  which  they  stand  elsewhere.  '  Almost  without  excep- 
tion foreign  Jews  designate  Great  Britain  by  the  appellation  of 
City  of  Refuge.' 


4£0'  JffctieA  of  Bo^M  [Jd^^ 

-  Mr.  MillB.i9»alt  iHMiw'padiiS'la  show  bif  «iitmct9tfroi]i>  ditk'n^tiiktaMif 
tiiat  the  flendnieiits  of  ibte^igent  tmoddmi  Jietr»^<a|^t  issh  fnnntih€igm» 
towandft  Gbristianity;ariclil»  Foundetri'  iAiooordrng  to'tinse  exttaoto  Ufim 
afeimitted^  that  Jesva^wkS'  uo  impoetm''^thkt*he  ^vm»  a>gifwl>>t6aoiiep-^' 
and  that  he  was  unjustly  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim' of >  hod  day4i  >  Jt* 
is  tadnikted,  also^*  thai  hia  iworki  was  a.'  gieat'  asd  Hobiel  'worky  >  in  ■  tioniibg 
the*  nations'  friHia  idolatry  ^to^  what  ihey  «eeiik  to  .']?egardi  a»<  ai  t  spede9<  {ofi 
iterituai  Judiism,  founded  •bn  their  owniiSorlptul)^J>:  Tlkey  ^mil>tfaair 
Ohristdanity  isi  sufficient  for  salvation.  •  '  The « Jews  tar^  t  indeedr  destined  <  Iq  > 
bo'a  kingdoni  oi  priests';  «nd  as  ^1  men-  catuiot^iie'prieslBy '  it  4«  by  'OOJ 
means  neceasatry  or  desirable  ■  that  all  should  be  Jew^  i  <  Ail  «th»',<(  'hoW^ 
ev^^  is  not  to  be-  taken  for  naiove  than*  it  Ik  wKlrthi  •  Tlie  (liBal'iessenoe^of^ 
Gbristianity  whc^ly  dhides  the  obs^rratkm  >ef  'th^sen^iatelligeBt'Jews^^' 
vnho  see  it  only  in^  its  estemal  Teladons  and'  influenG8J^.>arid  hair&  (}ittle* 
r^ard  &r  it  as  a  i^t^m  of  spiidtual'  life  ilDiiuidefiliipon»the«alniiemeitt^ 
wvouglit  by  the  death  of  its  DtsvineFoutidorw    it  _  ■■.»        *    Mv!     .t"-ii 

.*       »  •  '  '  i  '  ,  .       .(.ii.li        I      |!,    i\  •   '  •)  til  ••^)i  ♦.   «.Ji 

Tf^,' Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  Greek .a^d  .Enm^i^ki  wi^iftnv.A^^ifi^M^^J 
ifnd  ExegeticiU  Comvf^^ntwru^  By  S4,uuc:i,  ^K,  Tqatf^K,  'P.tD,i,^e:wi 
York?  l^tan&ni  aigijd  Swoirdsl  ,    .  ..^  .  .  ;,.   ,i,i  ^,,^, 

PkoPEssOR  'ttTKNER  is  H  very  thorotigft  sfchokr,  but  n6^  k' Sf^etypo^at* 
writer.  He  has  producfed  several  wttrks  of  gi^^t'  use"iarid  "high  liieHf," 
but  sc&rcely  heaiti  of  in  this  country,  *ind,  \Ve  aplprehiftnd^' not  largely' 
citculated  In  his  own.  llie  present  work  i^  likdiy^  to  fbi^'  It^lf'  updri" 
atteritiori  by  its  tisefuln^;  presenting  in  la  cbitit^endiOus^hajpis  'tl'^^ei"^; 
complete  and  satisfactory  apparatus  for  the  irtterpi'etfetibtt  of 'a  ihd^' 
important  epistle.  Di*.' Tufner  alhvays  eVkteeis  a  coiiiplete  ih^c^tj  <^ 
whatever  subject  he  lindfertdk^  ;  stftd  this  is  not  riiore'dii^tii^cfly  shdiifH' 
in  any  of  his  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted  "thftn  ib  thd  drt^ 
before  iis.'  •■,.-.,■    ■!.-:    * 

'Ih  a  sh6rt  but  ftiU  introduction  the  author  eohi^ldefS  thfe  quiftstfofib— ^' 
li  the  work  properly  ah  epistle  or  an  itistructiv^  Ml^bus  distWrtlfee*?^ 
-^To  ^hom  was  it  addressed?  — In  what  lahguig^  Waj9  it  >j^riti^ehT-^ 
Who  was  its  author?— What  its  desigtt?     On  these  points  we; *hd#^' 
ever,  discover  nothing  hew;  the  author  subscribing,'  sometimes  With'Sr 
little  hesitation,  to  tlie  current  opinions.     W(6  have,  then,  =  "after  tHe 
cti^om  of  this  author,  a  ver^  able  and  satisfactory  ahalysiis  of  the  book,^ 
which  will  afford  material  help  towards  the  appi^hension  of' Its  argu-' 
mlents.     The  Commentary  follows,  presentirtg  the'brfgittafl  Gl^k  teit- 
and  the  authorised  version  in  parallel  <Jolumn:^,  ^ith  the  commehtary' 
ufidemestth;  the  latter  occupies  the  bulk  of  Mdi  pagi6.     It  i*  higHly" 
critical;  but  fbr  a  critical  ttommehtary  is  xeihatkabiy  readable,  ahd,'fet^ 
small  cost  of  labour;  will  "pni  the  ordiYidry  reader  in  possession  bf  tlii^ 
results  of  rill  thfe  erudition  invblved  in  the  investigation  of  this* Vc*^»^^ 
difficult  epistle.      We  have  «xaniined   with   attention  Dr.  Turner's^ 
remarks  on  those  texts  which  most  test  the  Capacity,  and  bring  Out 
the  views  of  a  writer ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  shrunk  from  no 
difficulty,  and  has  honestly  striven  to  evolve  and  enforce  the  real  mean- 


i«g .oCtbe -MMed ;writery 'witboal  any'viMblekifliMmw  frran -Cbd&  .viAvf 
wtdohjiniglifibeikufiposed  tb  belda^ito  hia :filBBitiii'ftj  -in'liiM,  'Whidh,  rw«i 
nMut  aonfras)  ia  linra  thMi'''Wff  ^Airsdilei.  e]4>eetedi&oKLihitB,Tliet  has^wei 
peMoivc,  dnaaned  Mine  tgentla-auBa4ver»an' £MHB..«Ae  oEtheciMf^ 
ci^aRsdf  faasOwu.paEtjfi.:  .'  ■■  ?.i  •!",.  ...,  -j  -..,■■■  -■,..  .:;  ir.  i  ,  .n. 
>Xiiei&utboti«<ali^adiMra«LgeHenilt;  imp&rtisliTi(i<liiBitalniDeBtii 
nnpeoting-  tho^.  ttetqjMganiui^  which  flifftreut  /vieiM  jhan«:  besDi  mteMi 
tiiricd.  iWeUkduld-lilui  \ia  iumuh  ex&nqikB -of'<£Us..aBiii«i&at,g«adi 
quaiUies-of'tbe^work^ibut  ilu  .extracts  csnlgiiiet  01171  ntitienxifLbMilu^aC' 
tbb  «laas,'iUBUw  iii»t%  exteasLvauaJid  Tarioiu  linniqu>>  limitBi^fiilawu' 
U^e  ubserre lUiat  Dr. Turner. loppdrts  tikC  ioWiprotation  (tlMt>tbcwHidj 
iia&ilK^  m\i3t,  m  ehip.  \x.  16,  17,  and  TeBdct<Hl^'teitwiiebl,f  iaaanben* 
the«BiDeMiiitt~-^thBt  ef. f  coweiMcit '•—which- it  Maib  avtoywhoni^elwhii 
tbfe  efiistle.  Me  admits  that  ',taatameiitt''a  tvilli'UB^ifectliir'legkiBiatls' 
saiwe^  aiMtA^rees  ifitk *^  t^  dlrcdnitBages,i<theip&9wgebeiii^'takea..byn 
itself.  But  still,  seeiog  that  both  Wweatid  aiter  tbewoDd  niUJcen'm' 
the  senise  of  coveouit,  a  natural  impressioii  la  felt,  that,  if  poesible,  it 
should  be  taken  in  that  sense  here  also~.  And  this  is  strei^theiied  when 
we-fitnl  4at  BiftiougH  tW  ¥loiy-*e*iuSilfly^b<Wuft  elWWert  Jii  tftfe  W# 
T^m^t,'{t«i]«^«r'fonlid'iii'fhegerts4ofMm(trt«Bt«bAen^;'aR<^Mote< 
over,  that  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  employed  ih'  i  VMt  UUmbef  of 'flla^es 
B«it^ ,tnm^liw^iU;the  Hsixce*  herUUt  ^^  ^^\  WwA  ^r .cijvenai^t; 
OF  ,di^pensatiou,  biit  )«hidi  jiover  ha^lh^-meftnipgof  .VJU.  T>i|e  author^ 
tWlw,  .we  aHm«l)«)(|  rigfjtlj,  ihm-t^  .teiit.  dpe^.not  ^^ces8it»t^,ij^«)^ 
Sfidsti  of.'tjeslajneut ;  aud  iftw^^dwiL  tliat  setise  »~c!  i^nticit  exclude  that, 
oif  covenant,  and  $j)a]l,l^,ci^mpe))e<l  lo  <;umbiij>?  buth.  tL«'  iumier  stntiil- 
ifg,#s  ^i)$o)alj^'KtiBi^rnfpt,,.an4.itlit  lutier  ia  logictJ  (-''luuc^icui  tvith  , 
ti(«  ,*i^u)0(en(.,  Ifut,  a|tllo^gb  ,it  i;-  (■n^r-ible  that,  on  tiis  .grimiK),'.^, 
ajjtbgr.iaight .employ  tlie.word  ip.  ti„:.-.j  mo  senses,,  jt  is not.M, all ijkftlj,, 
Bj^,  apvtji&cw  ^1  cla'Ws  "f  iMpii^ni.  ilj.  it.  is  aVso'utely.-'UCJte'liWe.tiia^,- 
so  learned,  and  accurate,  and  polished  .i  Miiter  should  have  coufpuniiwli 
in.lli».(aii)il;tbe  iwfl  ,p(^*W**ii-*W^  ii"*^  uu«u»iiiously  lmve6iu[)Ioj-pi 
th«,  wwd.^  anothar  sev$e  than.fllsewhere.  lo.  show,  tliat  the  i»di(iiuy] 
sense, p£ «ot;e>^ni,is  Bol  .oi)lj  in  at-'corUatice  with  thtt  ^ueral  tiaiojoC 
tb«i^ht,,  bill  .i;^UJ>red  .,Vy  thfi  lci>ipal  <!uiiii«\i(m,  Dr.  Turper  t,biw 
ga^es  the  purport. of  the 'entijie.pasKii^i'  t'roiii  verses  15  tn  18  inclusive;, 
'  Tba.tttt^i^^deajjiof  Jewis  liavinjj  i.ikuii  jjlaw,  he  is  ihetefore  in  tli^| 
Cbri8|iatt cnYcnaflT .the  Mietjiatw  Ui>ief/i  Uud  and  man,  audtima.311. 
si^  are  pardoDab)et  and,  prmnUe  is  given  of  everlasting  Itaiipinese. . 
Vfift  the  e«tabli^|iinwt  uf .  ^  «ov«iuujt  requires  the  dcatlj  uT  liiat  n.lu«h, 
ri^tjliw  fl,.i^l^intich,4«  it  ia  otherwise  imperfect  and  invnl)d.  ,  ileucejt^, 
i^itliat  i|i«;  former,  covenant, ,  the  Moeuic,  us.  dlstiiii^uI^lKil  fiom  the 
CJ^ri#(ifui,.!w^  iipt  established  .vitiiuni  bluur!  1'  Hi'i '  .  <  T  <  "i:.m  .  '.\,i: 
aJJi^ipn  ie.lto  the,  ra|ifi?afia!i  of  CQVfjiuiiii   Ijv  llir  ■..■  ■■-, 

aJ^.inaceoTdaiu;e.witb.t))ipttl«  fLUtlxa'  uf  ilit  (.jjwI.,  ^' •  ■  1., 

HP*  ofAtie  dea^h.of  thfl  testator,  hut  of  ^he.blofid  of  hulls  ^td  gvpts.ai, 
B)f^  by  JUoses  in  iati£cation  of  the  Lord's  covenant  with  Istael. 
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Celebrated  Jesuits.     By  the  Rev,  William  H.   Hulii.      lioudon.: 

Mason.     1853*    2  vols,     l2mQ, 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  *  a  Saint,  a  Doctor,  and  a 
Regicide,'  being  Xavier,  Laynez,  and  Gafnet.  The  second  to  '  a  Car- 
dinal, a  Mandarin,  and  a  Refugee,'  being*  Bellannine,  Adam  Schall, 
and  (iniber.  This  mode  of  designation  savours  of  triviaMty.  But  this 
character  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  work  itself,  the  memoirs  in  which 
are  far  above  ordinary  compilations,  having  been  mostly  prepared  with 
1^11  and  zealoas  labour  from  original  materials.  Of  some  of  the  per- 
sonages named  no  lives  have  ever  been  written  in  any  language ;  and  of 
others,  none  in  the  English  language.  The  two  volumes  contain  six 
Jesuit  portraits,  each  differing  from  the  other,  as  it  represents  a  distinct 
phase  of  character,  and  recalls  a  distinct  series  of  events.  The  author 
has  been,  as  he  explains,  careful  to  select  personages  not  very  familiarly 
known  to  general  readers,  and  thus  to  occupy  ground  that  is  nearly,  ff 
not  entirely,  new.  We  can  readily  believe  that  to  do  this  as  Mr.  Rule 
has  done  it,  '  an  amount  of  research  is  necessary  that  would  have  been 
quite  equal  to  the  production  of  large  volumes.*  But,  he  adds,  ^  I  bow 
to  the  popular  taste,  and  bring  very  copious  materials  into  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions.'  The  memoirs  are,  however,  tolerably  full,  the 
volumes  being  thick,  though  small.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  mode 
of  preparation,  the  memoirs  are  of  very  solid  texture;  yet  tliey  are 
pleasantly  written,  and  are  interesting  from  incidents  and  character,  as 
well  as  from  the  novelty  of  the  subjects,  to  most  readers,  and  from 
the  information  furnished  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Jesuits  in 
different  ages  and  countries.  Of  the  three  founders  of  Jesuitism,  the 
names  and  histories  of  Loyola  and  Xavier  are  familiar  to  the  English 
reader,  while  Laynez  is  comparatively  unknown,  'i'he  somewhat 
copious  memoir  of  that  remarkable  man,  which  Mr.  Rule  gives  in  his 
first  volume,  is  therefore  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  literature. 
For  a  memoir  of  Garnet  scarcely  any  materials  exist ;  our  author  has, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  departed  from  his  general  plan,  and  narrated  the 
progress  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England 
dtiring  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  culminating,  not  ending,  in  *  the 
gunpowder  treason.' 

The  memoir  of  John  Adam  Schall  will  constitute  to  most  readers 
the  charm  of  the  second  volume,  from  the  curious  information  it  afibrds 
respecting  China,  and  the  scientific  ability  by  which  the  Jesidts  gained 
a  footing  even  at  the  Celestial  court,  as  well  as  the  unscrupulous  arts 
and  degrading  compromises  by  which  they  sought  to  introduce  Ro- 
manism into  that  country.  There  is  a  work  in  twelve  volumes  quarto, 
^Ued  M4moires  sur  les  Chinais,  composed  of  very  able  papers  on  the 
history,  chronok^,  sciences,  art*,  laws,  religion,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese, 
jfurnished  by  these  Jesuits,  The  possession  of  this  work  created  in  us 
a  strong  desire,  some  years  ago,  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Schall,  per- 
ceiving that  it  might  be  rendered  instructive  and  interesting.  What 
we  then  contemplated,  but  were  deterred  from  attempting  by  the  pres- 
sure of  other  duties,  has  here  been  accomplished,  though  on  a  more 
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*  confined  seale  than  we  intended,  by  Mr.  Rule ;  and  it  is  a  gratification 
for  us  to  find  tliat  he  has  shown  the  subject  to  be  quite  as  capdble  of 
being  employed  for  the  impartatiori  of  useful  pleasure  as  we  at  one  time 
supposed.  The  strange  allusions  to  Christianity,  and  to  its  Diirine 
author,  which  lately  astonished  the  public  in  the  proclamations  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rebeUioa  now  raging  in  China,  will  impart  to  this  memoir 
a  peculiar  interest  at  this  time ;  for  those  who  read  it  will  not  be  much 
at  a  loss  to  trace  the  iufiuence  to  which  these  allusions  are  due,  espe- 
jeially  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  some  years  the  Jesuits  have  been 
very  actively  at  work  in  China ;  and,  in  remembrance  of  their  previous 
doings  in  that  country,  it  is  much  more  obvious  to  ascribe  the  perplex- 
ing language  of  the  proclamations  to  their  influence  than  to  that  of  the 
American  missionaries,  which  has  in  some  quarters  been  indicated. 


Christ  our  Life :  in  its  Origin,  Law,  and  End,     By  John  Angus, 

D.D.     London:  Nisbet  and  Co.     1853. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Preface  to  this  work  that  it  originated  in  the 
public  application  by  a  gentleman  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  an  '  Essay  on  the  life  of  Christ,  adapted  to  missionary 
purposes,  and  suitable  for  translation  into  the  vernacular  languages  of 
India.'  When  the  attention  of  Dr.  Angus  was  called  to  this  announce- 
ment, the  condition  of  the  heathen  and  of  India  had  long  occupied  his 
thoughts ;  and  he  wsus  at  the  time  engaged  in  reading  the  life  of  our 
Lord  with  a  class  of  students  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  hence  led 
to  undertake  the  subject;  and  of  sixty-four  Essays  submitted  to  the 
Examiners,  this  one  was  declared  by  their  unanimous  decision  to  be  the 
best  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  This  is  the  history  of  the  book — 
and  we  always  like  to  report  such  histories  when  they  are  given  to  us. 

Those  who  gave  this  award  were  in  every  way  competent  to  form  a 
right  judgment.  It  turned  upon  its  fitness  for  use  in  India,  which 
might  not  at  the  first  view  seem  to  promise  any  remarkable  fitness  for 
our  home  population.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  and  singular  characteristic  of 
Christianity — and  especially  as  set  forth  in  the  life  of  its  Divine  author 
— that  in  almost  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  presented,  it  is  intelligible 
ajid  impressive  to  the  analogous  classes  of  people  in  every  nation.  But 
for  some  incidental  allusions  the  special  object  of  this  Essay  would  not 
be  discerned ;  but  when  that  object  is  stated,  its  suitableness  for  it 
becomes  apparent.  The  life,  deeds,  and  death  of  our  Lord  are  well  and 
clearly,  and  somewhat  critically  stated  ;  and  with  the  facts  are  connected, 
with  mucli  skiU  and  power,  the  doctrine  and  the  instruction  in  righteotis- 
ness  which  belongs  to  them,  or  may  be  deduced  from  them.  To  do 
this  in  some  way  might  be  very  easy,  but  to  do  it  in  this  masterly 
manner  is  only  possible  to  a  ready  hand  and  a  well-furnished  mind.  It 
seems  to  us  that,  for  g^eral  and  popular  use,  this  form  of  conveying  a 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  is  far  better,  because  more  impressive 
and  interesting  than  any  other — the  fatigue  which  the  unstudious  mind 
soon  feels  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  being  i^elieved  by 
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poniQiDaiijaoidfii^  %i  general'  iaifoinialfion/  ani^bf  thle  ccfAtemip^Maa'of 
.tb'S  s$!cist  ejulHed  charBoter  that  wbs/  ever  'seto 'Ujiiiint  tlie 'tertlii' "  -  <  ' 
. ;  .Tb^  wovk  before  ub  Isiian  odminible  flpecunenofithiseflieieiitiiiode'df 
t^Aehfogt^  andtiwe'QMiliiJDOt  ckactlj:point(to  Einy  book<^B;WO«ld  Monel' 
put  mto  Hbeiiiiuids  of  a  pavtiaiiy  iDstructed -person,  young -or  <4dv'wbdi& 
'>viQ  HUglikt  .desire  l<Jisee  wdl  .grounded da  tbe  knowledgie  of  iheCShpistiati 
Af^tioBt^t  The-mmplidtf  and  :p]auinBi8'With*<winck  these  aire  stated,'^ 
3«  toibeoomedutiBot  to»  the  appii9heiisioii'«Dfoeven>. obtuneinteUigettoO) 
is  far  from  being  a  joaarkiof  supeiificiailidss.'*  It  is  <  rather  the  triumpk 
fUid^perfeetk^nt^dbse  study  and  laborious  thought. 

.«.    ,        t       ,      •,         •<..'■  •  ,      ••      1-.'    .  ;    r ;     . ,         .1        \f 

.  J  ,  ,  J     .  .    .  , .        , .   ,         •  t        '     ■  -'■     ^'       ■    '  > ■     •  •  *    !  n  ■    •  I ..  '^  ' 

Thelnddmdte  Sofi'^Gffdfor;  the  tfistdt^  ofthJt  L^e  aiid'WhisliHf 
'  iftkeRad^emer,   With  a  ctmdse  Vieiv  of  the  Medidiofidl  lE^homy. 
•    By  th6  Rev;  Hrnry  W-'Witi-rAMs.     London :  J.  Hason.     1^53^. 

T^n^  g;ener^.  object  of  the  present  work  is  so  similar  to  that  oi  the^  one 
last  noticed,  that  we  have  a  strong  impression  thi^tjt  i^i|»t.hAV>eibew 
ijY^ittei^  undi^r  the.  same  .influence.  Thiaisnot  ^ted,  but  it  is. not  the 
less  likely.  .  A^^d  if  the  author  was  one;  of  the  sixty-four  who  responded 
to  .theqajUl  pf  th^  gep.tleman  in  the  .qivil  service  of  the  £ast  India  Com- 
pa^y,  he.njiay  b^  a^ur^d  that  the  success  of  aqother^  on  the^grouud  jof 
more  special  adaptedness  tp  the  object  contemplat^F^  ^  uo  disrespect  to 
!tpe  general  merits  of  his  own  £ssay«  .        ■    .  x 

br.  Angus  informs  us  in  the  Preface  to  his  book,  that  ^  the  ^ul^jeoliS 
recommended  for  special  discussion  and  illustration  were :  the  original 
Deity  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  circumstances  of  His  life  and  death,  so 
as  >to  show  the  wonders  of  His  love  in  the  work  of  redemption,'  and  i6e 
sinfulness  of  sin  ;  the  glorious  exaltation  of  Ciirist  and  his  second 
coming:  the  whole  being  designed  to  exhibit  mpst  ibroibly  to  tl|e 
minds  of  intelligent  heathen  the  wonderful  eharacter  of  the  Son  of  God/ 

Both  works  are  manifestly  written  to.  this  n^ieasure,  with  such  differ- 
ence of  treatment  a^  we  observe  when  men  of  different  training  and 
habits  of  thought  look  at  the  same  theme  from  the.^qne  points  of  view. 
Thus  Mr.  Williams  adopts  the  first  recommendation  distipctly  as  jtliue 
theme  of  his  first  part,  *  The  Eternal  Deity  of  th^,  Son  of  Gjod^  an^  ,thp 
gradual  Development  of  the  Mediatorial  Scheme.*  But  Dr,  Ang^s 
works  out  this  theme  in  conn^tjion  with  the  second,  that  is,  in  his.  survey 
of  our  Lord's  life,  wh^ch.part  is,  in  Mr.  "Williams'  work^i  more  of. a 
digested  paraphrase  and  exposition,  of  the  sacred  narrative.  The  last- 
named  writer  says,  that  }  the  studies  of  many  years  have  produce^  ,a 
deep  conviction  Jin  the  mind  of  ihe  writer  that  the  mysterious  dignity  of 
Vhe  Redeemer's  person,  as  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  appears, in -all  His 
teaching  and  in  all  His  actions.  Tbe  proof  of  this  great  doctrine  dois 
hot  rest  ov\  a  few  ifiolafed  passctges  qf  the  Holy  ScripiuriRj,.%t  is.  fuf^^ 
nished  in  every  page  <^  (he  JStcmg^lical  narratives.'  This,  is  shown 
very  clearly  in  his  introductory  portion  ;  but  having  been.prp-xed  tl^eiffy 
it  is  less  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  histori^  napraiive,  t^^  by 
Dj-.  Angus,  wl^o  re^erve^  his  forces  for.thedoptEin|il  dpv^}pppj|e^]t,<:^f,tbe 


\ianrait»V€|dtattlf^  Thus'Mry.Wiiliajns^'Tnroiioailicfii  in  the  j[)aM«gis:«n(k»f- 
lined  is  uu>i:«»  •effeatuaJly  enfcHrccd  by  Dr.-  AngvB'than  b^'Mr.  WiHfeitn^. 
Both  modes  of'treatHKnt  are  ^ood^-  amd-  each  oi  ^mvHll  tifispecdtely 
be^mosskiaooeptablie  to  different  mindsL  <  It  isn^t'to'beunderstocki'Uhat 
iMrt  "Williams'  narrative  pprtion^dees  not  gK)  into  doctrinal  niatt^r^ 
jTheireiiavey.  indeed^  £0w^<inclidebta  bearing  on  the  divine  diamc^r  of  the 
fiedeener,  whieh  pafilS'iwithout  seme  remai^  ;  tmt  heseenm'ljb  hav^'^^n^ 
sidesed' it' less hisr  object -to'deivelope  thq  whote  OhristiAn  scheme  ^f  doc- 
Irpes  in  connection  with  the  lifib.  and.  teachings  of  «Air  Lord. 

Tlie  title  of  the  first. part  of  Mtv  WolliaHis'  work  ^kto  have'  already 
given.  It  is  in  the  first  chapter  of  that  part  that  he  treats  of  *  The 
Original  and  Eternal  Glory  of  the  Son  of  God ;'  its  remaining  chapters 
ura,  d^pted  \o  J^e\cqn*ideratWpof  '  T^e  Frep^tioin^.^or  the  Manif«dtfe- 
l^onqf^the  Sun  9j['>0od^o^  E^rth.'  .This  i^  v^w  able^  ooaiplete,\and 
satkiactory  ^i^y,  foru^ii^g,  9s  tQ.$ju^^  jthe  rfio^i.^i^fincUvP  £pBttur0  of 
the  volume ;  the  introductory  pages  of  the  work  of  Dr.  ^ngus  being 
^*the^  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  progress  of  eifror  aiiteriol^  tp 
^my'Lord^s  appearance.    '        ' 

;"'*Updn  the  ithole,  this  wi6rk  by  Mr.  Williartis  is  a  good  aiid  useftjl 
ibook,  pl'epared  with  ability  and  pious  care;  anc)  well  snited, io  realize 
the  dim  of* the  author,  who,  while  he  ^  trusts  that  his  wolk  will  be  inter- 
^taffig  to  Christian  readers  ^nerally,  cherishes- the  hope  th^t  those  who 
'haVe  .the  car^  of -Bible  classi's,  or  who  are  engaged  as  teachers  in 
Sunday-schools,  will  derive  from  it  considerable  aid  ix\  the  discharge  of 
-their  duties.' 


K 


Memorials  qf  Early  Christianity.     By  Jam^s  G.  MtaijiC.     London : 
,.  .        Hall  and  Virtue*     1853. 

The  object  o^  this  work  is  '  to  convey,  in  a  form  Whic;h  may  not  be 

ilnacceptable  to  the  general  reader,  the  important  facts  of  early  eccle- 

;siastical  history,  together  with  such  illustrations  as  modern  literature 

can  siipply.*     The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  good  indeed, — the  best,  we 

-think, '  that  could  be  devised  for  conveying  in  an  agreeable  ,£brm  t^ 

information  afforded.     The  writer  takes  ^  nu|nber  of  cities  eminent  in 

fearly  Christian  history,  and  gives  the  incidents,  commonly  in  connection 

'Ivith  the  name  of  sonie  principal  person  who  rendered  the  place  memo- 

irable  by  his  labours,  as  Damascus  and  Paul,  Ephesus  and  John,  An- 

^tioch  and  Ignatius,  &c.     Sometimes,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  the 

~6a8e,  a  personage  is  given  without  a  place,  and  sometimes  a  place  without 

^a  personage.     It  would  be  difficult  to  do  full  justice  to  a  plan  so  excel- 

4ent.     It  might  indeed  be  the  fit  setting  for  a  great  work,  and  one 

"ii  tempted  to  grudge  its  bestowal  upon  a  book  so  comparatively  unpre- 

'tending  as  this  of  Mr.  l^iall's.     '1  ne  author  has,  however,  fairly  done 

^hat  he  intended,  and  has  produced  an  agreeable  and  instructive  vol\ini^, 

'S^^ell  suited  to  interest  'the  general  reade^r'  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 

history  and  antiquities. 

'     By  judiciously  abstaining  from  polemical   naatter,  the  author  J>as 
"ftfecured  for  his  work  that  general  acceptance  at  which  he  aims.     His 
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down  to  the  accession  of  Constantine.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  enhanced  by  a  considerable  number  of  woodcuts,  the  subjects  of 
wkieh  are  well  chosen. 


Tke^ Philosophy  of  Atheism  examined  and  compared  wiih  ChrisHamty. 
By  the  Bev.  B.  Godwin,  D.D.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co* 
1853. 

This  book  is  composed  of  a  course  of  Popular  Lectures  deKvered  by 
Dr.  Godwin  at  the  Mechanics*  Listitute,  Bradford,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, in  the  winter  of  1852-3,  and  published  by  request.  The  atten- 
tion they  excited  is  evinced  by  the  fitct  that  1500  copies  were  sold  to 
working  men  within  a  few  hours,  on  the  24th  of  May,  being  offered  at 
the  mere  cost  of  paper  and  print.  The  author  informs  us  that  the 
lectures  are  substantially  the  same,  though  with  many  alterations  and 
additions,  that  he  delivered  at  the  same  place  nearly  twenty  years 
before,  and  afVerwards  published  under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the 
Atheistic  Controversy. 

That  it  should,  in  this  age  and  country,  be  deemed  needful  to  lecture 
against  Atheism,  is  a  lamentable  thing,  and  would  have  seemed  to  us  a 
work  of  supererogation,  but  from  facts  which  have  lately  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  which  have  painfully  convinced  us  that,  between  the 
practical  Atheism  of  brutal  indifference  among  the  lowest,  and  the  half- 
reasoning  Atheism  of  the  better  class,  the  disbelief  in  even  the  being  of 
God  is  Sir  more  prevalent  among  die  working-classes,  especially  in 
manufacturing  towns,  than  many  would  readily  believe.  When  this  is 
the  case^  lectures  such  as  these,  founded  in  natural  theology,  are  neces- 
sary and  important.  Dr.  Godwin  has  presented  the  most  convincing 
evidence  from  this  source  in  a  compendious  and  attractive  shape ;  and 
the  book  cannot  feil  to  be  useful  in  satisfying  many  whose  faith  has  been 
shaken,  and  in  assisting  those  who  come  in  contact  with  such  people  to 
g^pple  with  such  arguments  as  they  are  able  to  produce.  'Fhis  is  of 
very  gpreat  importance,  for  the  Atheist  is  oonfinned  in  his  unbelief  wheti 
he  finds  that  the  believer  is  unable  to  answer  him  adequately ;  and  the 
sense  of  this  inability  is  calculated  to  depress,  if  not  to  shake,  the 
believer  himself. 

Li  conducting  such  ai)piments  it  is  usually  judged  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed on  grounds  apait  from  Christianity.  We  doubt  the  necessity  or 
fitness  of  this.  Dr.  Godwin,  however,  conforms  to  this  rule,  except  in 
the  two  last  lectures,  which  are  occupied  in  an  able  and  satisfying  con- 
trast betweai  Christianity  and  Atheism. 
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At  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  26th,  the  Vice-President  read  a  letter  fhMn 
Professor  Willis,  giving  an  account  of  the  recent  survey*  by  the  Bev.  A.  Stanley, 
of  the  localities  of  Jerusalem,  the  result  of  which  elicits  the  important  flict  that 
the  tombs  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  are  real  rock  sepulchres.—  Literary  Gaxelte, 
June  4th. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  May  21st,  announces  the  con- 
tinued efiorts  of  the  French  and  English  discoverers  in  Assyria  durinff  the  past 
year.  Vaulted  passages,  colonnades,  and  chambers  full  of  valuable  relics,  testify 
to  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  French  explorers,  and  a  large  collection  of  cylinders, 
tiles,  ornaments,  vessels  of  beautiful  workmanship  in  agate,  marble*  and  cornelian, 
form  the  nucleus  of  an  Assyrian  museum  at  Paris.  The  labours  of  our  country- 
men have  also  been  attended  with  great  success.  In  one  letter  Colonel  Rawiinson 
gives  an  account  of  a  bronze  lion  discovered  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  Esarhaddon,  King  of  Kings,  Conqueror  of  Misr  and  Cush:'— (E^pt  and 
Ethiopia.)  Colonel  Rawiinson  lias  at  length  received  the  long-expected  cylinder 
from  kila  Shergat ;  a  splendid  document  consisting  of  800  lines  of  writing,  which 
contains  the  bulletins  of  Tiglatb-Pilesur  ].,  and  is  at  least  200  years  older  than 
any  other  document  yet  discovered.  Having  fairly  entered  upon  a  period  anterior 
to  the  glories  of  Nineveh  and  Calah,  Colonel  Rawlinsou  sa^sne  does  not  despair  of 
ascendine  up  to  the  institution  of  the  monarchy.  The  writing  of  this  inscription  of 
Tiglath-Pilesur  is  better,  the  language  more  polished,  and  the  grammatical  distinc- 
tions more  nicely  marked,  than  in  the  later  legends.  The  capital  city,  Assur,  is 
of  course  the  Allassur  of  Genesis,  of  which  Arioch  was  king,  and  the  Telassur  of 
the  Targums  which  is  used  for  the  Mosaic  Resen.  He  considers  the  site  of  Nine- 
veh to  be  determinately  fixed  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  Calah  at  Nimrud,  and  Resen  at 
Kila  Shergat. 

A  dab  of  Sennacherib's  recently  found  at  Nebbi  Yunus  is  of  much  interest :  it 
contains  an  account  of  two  campaigns,  later,  apparently,  than  those  chronicled  in 
the  annals ;  one  against  Merodach-Baladan,  and  the  other  against  the  confederated 
kings  of  the  East,  amons  whom  is  a  king  of  the  Persians  whose  name  is  unfor- 
tunately lost.  Colonel  Rawiinson  expresses  himself  delighted  at  the  splendid  field 
now  opening  out  in  the  examination  of  the  d^ris  of  the  royal  library.  Here  he 
has  found  fragments  of  alphabets,  syllabaria,  and  explanations  of  ideographic 
signs,  also  a  table  of  notation  with  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  sijms,  elaborate  dis- 
sections of  the  Pantheon,  geographical  dissertations  explaining  the  ideographs  for 
countries  and  cities,  designating  their  products,  describing  their  positions.  The 
principal  Asiatic  rivers  and  mountains  are  also  given.  There  are  treatises  on 
weights  and  measures,  divinons  of  time,  points  of  the  compass,  and  lists  of  stones, 
metals,  and  trees ;  also  what  appear  to  be  veritable  grammars  and  dictionaries.  The 
whole  collection  ffives  a  curious  insight  into  the  state  of  Assyrian  science. — 
Literary  Gazette^  June  4th. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  April  13th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks  read  a 

Saper  '  On  certain  ancient  Arab  queens,'  m  which  be  questioned  the  truth  of  a 
iscoyi^  lately  announced  by  C.'olon^  Rawlinson^'to  the  effect  that  the  queen  of 
Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  was  the  ruler  of  a  northern  district  of  Arabia,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Palestine.  Dr.  Hincks  contended  that  we  had  the  best  au- 
thority for  believing  that,  as  '  Queen  of  the  South*'  she  did  really  come  to  Solomon 
*  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,'  probably  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  Colonel  Rawiinson,  from  the  &ct  that  he  has  found  on  one  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  that  a  queen  of  Arabia  paid  tribute  to  the  king  Pul  in  his  eighth  year, 
infers  that  the  country  called  Sheba  in  the  Bible  must  be  Arabia.    Br.  HiLcks 
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thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  queens  of  Arabia  besides  the 
'  Chabiba/  who  was  contemporary  with  Menahem,  and  that  many  such  are  men- 
tioned in  ancient  authors :  moreover,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  themselves  notice 
a  second  Arab  queen  in  a  dijQferent  part  of  Arabia. 

Dr.  Hincks  stated  further  that  in  the  historical  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,  on  a 
hexagonal  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  he  is  mentioned  as  having  conquered 
Adttuii  (evidently  Edom),  a  city  of  Arabia,  which  of  course  lay  to  the  south  of 
Palestine.  Esarhaddon  there  states  that  his  father  Sennacherib  had  formerly 
taken  it,  and  concludes  by  saying,  that  he  made  Zabua,  one  of  his  concubines,  its 
queen,  and  imposed  on  it  a  tribute  of  sixty  camels,  in  addition  to  the  tribute 
which  his  father  had  exacted. 

Mr.  Vaux  read  a  paper  *  On  the  Original  Seat  of  the  Chaldees,'  in  which  he  has 
pointed  out  all  that  was  known  concerning  them  from  the  earliest  notices  in  the 
Bible,  and  showed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  statements  of  the  Greek  geographers, 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  coincided  remarkably  with  the  incidental  notices  in  the 
Bible.  Mr.  Vaux  then  examined  the  later  history  of  the  same  people  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Jewish  kingdom  was  in  most  direct  contact  with  Babylonia, 
and  during  the  time  when  a  Chaldean  ruler,  Nebuchadnezzar,  invaded  and  con- 
quered Judea.  In  opposition  to  the  theory  proposed  by  Professor  Hereen,  and 
still  retained  by  many  writers  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Vaux  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  Chaldean  empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  the  result  of  an  immigration  into 
Babylonia  of  a  conquering  tribe  from  the  northern  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  but 
the  gradual  growth  of  many  centuries,  during  which  period  the  Bible  and  profane 
authors  are  equally  silent.  Mr.  Vaux  stated  that,  in  nis  opinion,  this  immigration 
from  the  north  was  a  pure  conjecture,  unbased  upon  any  historical  data,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  account  for  an  event  which  is  really 
explained  sufficiently  by  the  indications  of  the  earlier  history  of  this  people,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Bible.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Dr.  Hincks  made  a 
few  remarks  in  support  of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Vaux,  and  stated  in  confirma- 
tion of  it  that  on  earlier  Assyrian  inscriptions  which  he  had  deciphered,  the  Chal- 
dees  are  mentioned  by  name  as  a  people  living  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia. — Literary  Gazette^ 
April  23rd. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  June  the  4th,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  read, 
containing  some  further  interpretations  of  the  interesting  monument  of  Tiglatb- 
Pilesur  I.  He  encloses  a  list  of  the  genealogy  of  the  kins,  containing  twenty-five 
names,  of  which  the  obelisk  king,  the  contemporary  of  Jehu,  is  the  1 5th.  He 
expected  to  find  a  notice  of  the  building  of  Nineveh,  but  had  not  succeeded.  The 
capital  of  the  empire  appeared  to  be  Kila  Shergat,  to  which  the  names  of  Assur, 
EUasar,  Tel-Ani  and  Hesen,  might  be  applied  indiscriminately.  The  Colonel 
will  continue  to  work  at  his  Scythic  memoirs,  though  he  has  been  drawn  off 
recently  by  the  Assyrian  discoveries. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Hincks,  printed  in  the  Dublin  Society's  Transactions,  was 
laid  before  the  meeting,  containing  a  list  of  Assyrian  mouths,  cardinal  points,  and 
divisions  of  the  Assyrian  weights.  It  was  especially  interesting,  that  the  months 
and  their  succession  was,  with  some  slight  graphical  changes  identical  with  one 
received  some  months  ago  from  Colonel  Rawlinson. — Literary  Gazette^  June  18th. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  April  12,  the  Rev.  J.  TumbuU  read  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Grotofend,  in  which  he  says,  that  since  the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Behistun  (the  printing  of  which  may  be  expected  about  the  autumn),  he  has  de- 
ciphered some  transcnptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  one  of  which  contains  the  offer 
of  the  king  to  let  his  son  be  burnt  to  death,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  affliction  of 
Babylon,  something  similar  to  what  we  read  of  the  king  of  Moab,  2  Kings  iii.  27. 
A  second  transcription  tells  u&  about  the  hanging  gardens  laid  out  for  his  consort. 
To  these  Dr.  Grotofend  added  some  other  descriptions  which  elucidate  the  Baby- 
lonian custom  of  child  sacrifices,  as  illustrated  by  the  cylinders  published  by  the 
Syro-Egyptian  Society. 

A  notice  of  Baron  von  Wrede*s  Travels  in  Hadramaut  and  other  parts  of  south- 
western Arabia  was  read. 
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^  ■  T 

'Mr.  Ain9 worth  read  a  nol^ce  of  a  pqisslble  outlet  to  Lak^Wan,  or  VaDf  by  a 
subterraneous  stream,  which  has  lone  been  known  to .  geographers  (see  Rich's 
Travels,  Appendix  to  vol.  i.),  but  has  been  first  visited  .and  described  by  Layard 
*  as  one  of  Ute  priqcipal  sources  of  the  oastem  branch  of  the  Tigris.'  This  sub- 
Iterraneous  outlet  is  below  the.  level  of  Lake  Wan,  to  which  it  may  present  a 
iiatpral  outlet  in  consonance  with  th^,  general  hydrographiiC.  features  of  the  country. 

/  At  the  SyTOt>Egyptian  Society,  June  14th,  a  letter  was  read  fVom  Mr.  W.  Cox 
J^awtrey,  Wilts,  containing  a  sag^sation,  with  illustrations,  of  a- certain  interpre- 
tation: of  the  Scriptures  in  what  concerns  the  sites  of  the  Holy  Places. 

Mr.  Dawtrey's  idea  is,  *  that  to  every  event  of  our  Saviour's  life  recorded  in  the 
iGii9spelsk  A  key  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  localities 
qf  the  events  thereby  determined,  whether  told  us  or  not.  As  a  tpeoimen,  take  that 
of  .Christ's  tuj^ing  rwatsr  auto  wine,!  which*  the  monks'  have  placed  at  Kefir  Kenna, 
and  Dr.  Robinson  at  Gana-el«GaleL  But  from  the  remarkable  ooinoidenoes  to  be 
traced  in  the.  history  of  Ahab  and  Jesebel,  it  seems,  however,  to  have  Occurred  at 
Kanah  in>Aaher;  and  following  the' same  mode- of  reasomag,  the<birl^  of  Christ 
p^obt^y  was  at  Khan  Chimham,  by  Bethlehem,  in  the  way  to  go*  into  Egypt,  and 
BO  on  the  oiiposite  side  of  the  town  .to  where  they  shew  us ;  the  appearance  of  the 
aogels  toi  the  sh^^ihevds  ia  the  -fields  of  Carmel,  in  Judah ;  the  vise  men  fVom 

PadaU'^ram,'  &c.  *    i 

.  Mr,  Bonomi  i^ead . '  a  short  aoootmt  of  the  diseovecy  of  the  Greek  msb.  in  the 
possession  of  Joseph  Ardeo,.  Dsq.'  The  first  fragments,  of  which  Mr.  Bonomi  ex- 
JbubUed  i^similes,  were,  puxchased  by  Mr.  Harris,  at  Thebes,  in  1847 ;  the  second^ 
belon|(in|;  to  Mr.  Arden,,  w>as  subsequently  purchased  at  or  near  the  same  place, 
and  turned  out/toibe  the.  oomplement. of  the  Oration  of  Hyperides,  for  Lycophron,  of 
:whk4i  Mf.  Harris's  iifl9.*were  the  exotdiom,  the  last  portion  of  the  ms.  being  the 
Oration  of  Hyperides  for  Euxemppus.  Mr.  Bonomi  accounted  for  the  discoyery 
of  these  msb.  by  the  supposition  that  an  Alexandrian  scribe  had  died  there,  and  the 
usual  custom  of  burying  some  implement  of  use,  or  cherished  ornament,  with  the 
deceased,  having  been  observed  in  hia  case,  the  msb.  were  discovered  in  one  of  the 
spoall  wooden  sepulchral  boxes  or  sarcophagi  so  frequently  found  in  the  tombs,  and 
which  Mr.  Bonomi  minutely  described,  illustrating  the  same  by  a  picture  taken  from 
the  wall  of  an  Egyptian  landowner,  which  represented  a  scribe  showing  a  herds- 
man a  papyrus,  containing,'  probably,  a  list  of  the  cattle  entrusted  to  his  safe 
keeping.  In  another  drawmg,  Mr.  Bonomi  <exhibited  a  genuine  representation  of 
an  Egyptian  artist  of  that  class,  to  one  of  whom  he  has  attributed  the  possession  of 
the  volume  of  the  Orations  of  Hyperides  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
pceaent  owner. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  read  a  notice  of  some  medisBval  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  how  interesting  these  early  records  of  travel  are  when 
looked  upon  as  fi)rming  a  long  chain  of  evidence  regarding  the  vexata  quastio  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  holy  sites;  remarking  the  real  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
localities  fincmi  ih&  times  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the  Empress  Helena,  to  do  which 
we  have  no  documentary  evidence  whatever.  There  is  reason  for  looking  with 
iuspioion  on  statements  which  were  just  made,  three  hundred  years  after  the  period 
to  which  they  referred,  when  the  occupation  of  shewing  the  hol^  places  to  pilgrims 
had  become  an  office  of  profit,  instead  of  one  subject  to  persecution. 

The  relations  published  during  the  middle  ages  enable  us  to  trace  the  continued 
or  varying  connexions,  as  it  may  be,  between  the  localities  and  the  names  and 
legends  attached  to  them,  and  how  both  continually  increased. — Literary  Gazette^ 
June  25th. 

The  Rev.  J.  Tumbull  read  a  paper  on  Hebron  and  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  in 
which,  after  detsdling  the  history  of  the  city  and  cave — the  name  of  the  first  of  which 
he  derived  irom  '  friend,'  an  epithet  of  Abraham's  as  the  *  friend  of  God ' — he  pointed 
out  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  behold  how  the  patriarch  and  his  sons  were  laid 
in  the  tomb  appointed  for  all  living.  Jacob's  body,  it  is  known,  was  embalmed 
after  the  royal  feshion  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Hebrew  inscriptions 
or  symbols  would  be  found  in  the  coffin  or  mummy.  The  interest  of  such  a  dis- 
covery, as  well  as  of  that  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Jose])h  himself,  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.    Some  enchorial  or  hieratic  characters  might  have  accompanied  the 
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Hebrew,  and  illustrations  might  be  obtained  both  of  the  Egyptian  and  of  the 
Hebrew  characters  and  ideas  of  the  period,  so  important  in  relation  to  modem 
discoveries  in  Assyria  and  Egypt.  '  Palestine/  he  remarked,  *  alone  remains  now 
to  be  explored,  as  the  middle  link  of  this  great  archseological  chain.'— ^^AeffffVMy 
June  25th. 

Dr.  Perkins,  of  Oroomiah,  announces  the  complete  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ioto  both  ancient  and  modem  Syriac,  and  its  publication  through 
means  which  were  fumish<Ml  by  the  American  Bible  Society. — Norton's  Literary 
Gazette,  March,  1853. 

LITERARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  literature.  May  Uth,  Mr.  Vaux  read  a  paper  commu- 
nicated by  R.  S.  Poole,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum,  '  On  a  Date  in  Egjrptian 
Chronology  calculated  by  M.  Biot.'  The  writer's  object  was  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  that  which  is  grenerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important 
of  M.  Biot's  dates ;  viz.,  b.g.  1444,  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  and  the  chrono- 
logical systems  which  have  been  previously  put  forth.  Champollion  and  Rosellini 
placed  the  accession  of  this  king,  who  reigped  more  than  thirty  years,  about  three 
centuries,  and  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  about  one  century,  before  M.  Biot*s  date.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  the  chronological  tables  of  his  '  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,' 
dates  the  rei^  of  Thothmes  III.  from  b.c.  1495  to  1457  inclusive ;  and  since  this 
chronology  is  confessedly  approximative,  the  agreement  may  be  considered  as 
remarkably  close  or  even  exact.  The  writer  observed  that,  the  only  system  of 
Egyptian  chronology  with  which  M.  Biot's  date  perfectly  tallies  is  his  own, 
according  to  which  Thothmes  III.  began  to  reign  not  later  than  b.c.  1445-1444. — 
Athencntm,  May  2l8t. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  May  28th,  M.  Simonides  was  introduced, 
and  exhibited  the  following  Greek  mss.  ;  viz.,  the  first  four  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  Aristseus,  Hesiod,  and  Pythagoras'  '  Golden  Words.'  M.  Simonides  stated 
that  his  uncle  Benedictus,  was  guardian  of  the  Russian  convent  at  Mount  Athos ; 
that  there  he  found  a  catalogue  of  the  hss.  which  had  been  formerl;^  in  those 
convents,  stating  also  where  they  had  been  kept ;  that  following  this  indication, 
Benedictus  dug  into  the  ruins  and  found  those  which  he  now  exhibited,  and  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphical  dictionary,  containing  an  exegesis  of  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics in  Greek.  Considerable  doubt  having  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  hss.  exhibited,  and  of  the  Egyptian  dictionary,  which  was 
not  exhibited,  it  was  finally  agreed  (with  the  consent  of  M.  Simonides)  that  two 
committees  should  be  appointed :  one,  to  receive  a  translation  of  a  few  lines  of  the 
sarcophagus  of  Alexander  in  the  British  Museum,  which  M.  Simonides  proposes 
to  read  according  to  the  method  which  he  has  obtained  from  the  dictionary  he 
has  discovered ;  the  other,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Greek  mss.  shewn  to 
the  society.  M.  Simonides  exhibited  also  a  hs.  professing  to  be  a  cuneiform 
inscription  with  an  interlinear  translation  in  Greek,  and  bearing  the  title  in  Greek 
*  The  Chronicles  of  the  Babylonians.' 

Mr.  Vaux  stated  that  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Greek 
MSB.  previously  exhibited,  there  comd  be  no  doubt  that  this  document  was  a 
gross  imposition ;  the  so-called  cuneiform  writing  on  it  belonging  to  none  of  the 
classes  vet  discovered,  either  Assyrian,  Babylooian,  Median,  or  Persian,  while 
many  of  the  characters  were  badly  and  i^orantly  formed,  and  several  wedges 
inserted  in  a  manner  wholly  at  variance  with  any  such  writing  as  has  yet  been 
seen.  At  the  end  of  the  mss.  the  so-called  Greek  characters  were  observed  to 
resemble  very  much  carelessly-copied  Phosnician  letters. — Literary  Gazette, 
June  4th. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  read  a  paper  on  the  '  History  of  the  Edomites  and  .the  City 
of  Petra,'  giving  a  detailed  account  of  what  is  known  of  the  country  and  its 
commercial  connections,  from  the  time  when  Petra  was  retaken  by  the  native 
Arabs  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  The  reading  of  this  elaborate 
paper  was  followed  by  some  discussion  as  to  the  commerce  on  the  Erythrean  sea 
and  the  site  of  Ophir. 
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At  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  April  16tli,  Dr.  Royle  delivered  a  lecture  on 
*  Indian  Products  known  to  the  Ancients/  He  shewed  that  the  productions  of 
India  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  early  times;  that  they 
formed  a  regular  staple  of  commerce ;  and  argued  that  their  uses  and  properties 
were  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Hindus.  He  shewed  that  they  were  brought  to 
the  mart  of  Tyre  in  the  days  of  iElzekiel,  at  a  period  when  the  ancient  Assyrian 
empire  was  still  in  existence,  before  the  rise  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  thought 
that  the  most  advisable  course  to  be  adopted  in  identifying  the  articles  as  now 
known  with  those  which  formed  the  staple  of  ancient  trade,  was  to  take  them  as 
we  see  them  and  then  to  trace  them  back  to  the  earliest  notices  of  them  to  be 
found.  In  this  course  the  Arabs  afforded  us  valuable  aid. — Literary  Gazetiey 
April  SOth. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  France  held  its  annual  meeting  a  few  days  ago  in  Paris. 
After  the  Report  two  papers  were  read:  one,  an  extract  from  the  travels  of  Ibo- 
Batouta,  a  native  of  Tangiers,  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  South  Russia,  Persia,  India, 
China,  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  amongst  the  Moors  in  Granada,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century ;  the  other  paper,  a  learned  essay,  by  M.  Renau, 
on  the  languages  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  that  is,  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Syriac,  Chaldean,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic. — Literary  Gazette, 
June  18th. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  extend  their  mission 
at  Old  Calabar.  This  mission,  situated  about  100  miles  east  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Niger,  has  been  in  operation  seven  years.  It  consists  of  four  ordained  missionaries, 
several  European  teachers,  and  six  native  assistants.  The  places  occupied  are, 
Duke  Town,  Creek  Town,  and  Old  Town,  which  lie  on  the  Old  Calabar  river, 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  and  which  are  visited  by  ships  from  Liverpool 
which  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  palm  oil.  At  Creek  Town  king  Eyo  has  cordially 
befriended  the  missionaries.  He  is  to  be  seen  when  the  hymn  is  announced  to  be 
sung,  getting  on  his  spectacles  and  seeking  out  the  hymn.  The  missionaries 
address  the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  A  considerable  number  of  books  have 
been  prepared  in  ££ik,  and  are  in  useful  operation.  Besides  catechisms  and  pri- 
mers there  are  a  system  of  geography,  a  book  of  Scripture  passages,  a  history  of 
Joseph,  and  a  New  Testament  history.  We  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
time  for  favouring  long^neglected  Africa  is  at  hand.  Various  things  seem  to 
indicate  this.  The  special  attention  which  has  of  late  been  given  to  African  geo- 
graphy ;  the  expeditions  that  are  now  engaged  in  exploring  this  vast  continent ; 
the  important  discoveries  that  have  recently  been  made  in  its  central,  eastern,  and 
southern  regions ;  the  fact  that  monthly  steamers  now  visit  the  chief  places  on  the 
western  coast ;  the  all  but  total  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  horrid  thing 
which  has  devoured  for  ages,  and  the  impulse  which  is  about  to  be  given  to  the 
trade  in  palm-oil,  the  staple  commodity  of  western  Africa — all  seem  to  shew  that 
the  finger  of  God  is  pointing  attention  to  that  long-neglected  and  deeply-wronged 
land. — Missionary  Record  of  the  U.  P,  Church,  June. 

The  Dnyanodaya,  a  periodical  of  sixteen  pages,  large  8vo.,  is  issued  from  the 
American  mission  press  at  Bombay  once  a  fortnight.  A  portion  of  the  articles  are 
in  Enelish  as  well  as  in  Mahratta.  It  is  conducted  with  much  ability.  The  re- 
ports in  it  of  the  lectures  given  in  Bombay  by  the  missionaries,  and  oi  the  discus- 
sions between  them  and  tiiose  who  bring  objections  to  their  doctrines,  are  models  in 
that  line.  The  course  of  the  argument  is  stated  very  briefly,  yet  clearly. — Journal 
if  Missions,  May,  1853. 

One  who  should  travel  a  hundred  miles  from  Mosul  would  need  to  use  four 
different  languages :  out  of  the  cities  you  will  scarcely  meet  with  a  lad  in  his  teens 
who  is  not  familiar  with  two.  A  company  of  five  breakfasting  together  at  Jezireh 
was  found  to  be  in  the  daily  use  of  nine  dialects  of  five  different  languages. — Ibid. 

Mr.  Norris  has  completed  his  *  Memoir  on  the  Scy  thic  Inscription  at  Bisitun.' 
It  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  second  kind  of  cuneiform  writing,  the  decipher- 
ment of  which  had  been  successfully  begun  by  Professor  Westergaard  under  the 
designation  of  Median.  The  language  of  this  inscription  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Norris  to  have  been  that  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  to  be 
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cognate  with  the  so-called  Scy thic  Tartar,  or  XJgrian  languages.  A  small  inscrip- 
tion by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  found  at  Susa,  is  also  examined  in  the  Memoir,  and 
recent  researches  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  appear  to  shew  that  all  the  inscriptions  of 
that  part  of  the  empire,  older  than  the  epoch  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  written  in 
cognate  dialects. — Literary  Gazette,  June  4th. 

The  Atharvo  Veda,  which  hitherto  has  existed  in  manuscript  only,  is  preparing 
for  the  press  in  Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rodi,  of  Tubingen.  It 
will  appear  probably  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Professor  Roth  has  associatied  with 
him  in  his  labours  a  young  American  scholar,  Mr.  William  D.  Whitney.  The 
Mss.  of  this  Veda  in  the  German  libraries  have  already  been  collated,  but  Mr. 
Whitney  is  about  to  make  ifurther  researches  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris. — 
Norton's  Literary  Gazette,  March,  1853. 

From  a  Cape  Town  paper  of  January  26th,  we  learn  that  a  party  consisting  of 
Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Green,  Wilson,  Edwards,  and  Campbell,  have  travelled  round 
the  Great  Lake  in  SouUi  Africa.  They  find  the  extreme  length  to  be  sixty-five 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  twelve.  Connected  with  this  inland  sea  there  is  at 
least  one  noble  river,  the  Teougha,  navieable  to  an  unknown  extent.  The  party 
endeavoured  to  reach  De  Babi,  the  chief  of  a  powerful  Macobo  tiibe  living  on  tlie 
river,  but  were  unable  in  consequence  of  the  overflow  of  the  water  flooding  the 
country  for  many  miles  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  A  mountain  of  considerable 
height  points  out  his  residence.  This  mountain  is  reported  by  the  natives  to  be 
covered  for  many  months  with  snow.  The  natives  of  that  country  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic  in  copper,  having  extensive  mines,  and  also  deal  largely  in 
slaves  with  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  they  get  in  return,  cloth,  guns,  powder, 
&c.,  &c.  Sebetuane  purchases  the  greater  part  of  his  copper  ornaments  from  this 
tribe. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  have  had  much  {)lea8ure  in  observing  the  advertisement  of  an  intended 
translation  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  into  the  French  language,  from  the 
house  of  M.  Beroud  of  Geneva.  This  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  circum- 
stance, as  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  English  theological  work  is  translated  into 
French.  The  prospectus  of  this  enterprise  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  document. 
It  states  that  for  several  years  the  need  had  been  experienced  of  enrichine  the  the- 
ology of  the  French  language  with  scientific  works,  the  absence  of  ^vmich  had 
been  severely  felt.  In  default  of  original  works  it  had  been  thought  good  to 
make  translations  from  those  of  countries  whose  theological  literature  was  better 
provided  in  this  respect.  The  rich  productions  of  German  theological  science  lay 
ready  for  this  appropriation ;  but  an  unwillingness  to  familiarize  the  public  mind 
with  the  daring  independence  of  German  investigation,  prevented  this  resource 
from  being  so  Ireely  used  as  might  have  been  expected.  England,  and  particu- 
larly Scotland,  have  acted  differently  in  this  respect.  Many  works  of  a  high 
order  were  translated  from  the  German.  These  found,  at  first,  only  prepossessed 
and  timid  readers ;  but  by  degrees  the  new  taste  was  formed,  and  for  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  works  a  ready  circulation  is  now  expected  and  experienced.  The 
serious  studies  thus  received  a  new  impulse,  which,  after  having  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  good  scholars,  has  ended  by  giving  place  to  remarkable  and  able 
men,  highly  appreciated  even  in  that  Germany  whi<m  has  been  in  this  respect  as  a 
mother  to  them. 

This  new  theology,  although  the  offspring  of  German  theology,  has  always 
preserved  a  character  of  its  own,  impressed  upon  it  by  the  habits  and  traditions 
of  a  piety,  healthy  because  practical.  It  distinguishes  itself  by  a  strong  and 
sincere  adhesion  to  the  fundamentals  of  true  Christianity,  and  by  the  strictness  of 
its  orthodoiLy,  It  distinguishes  itself,  above  all,  by  great  prudence  in  the  presence 
of  the  new  tendencies  which  move  modem  thought. 

The  writer  then  enlarges  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  theological  critic  by 
these  new  conditions ;  shewing  that,  among  other  matters,  he  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with€rerman  science  and  its  vast  resources  of  erudition,  in  order  to  resist 
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its  encroachments  with  equal  arms,  and  to  be  able  to  turn  against  it  the  weapons  it 
has  audaciously  directed  against  the  eternal  gospel.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
view  again  its  sources,  to  examine  its  hypotheses,  to  verify  with  care  all  its  re- 
sults, to  gather  up,  to  select,  to  classify,  to  recapitulate — in  a  word,  it  was  necessary 
to  open,  with  a  circumspect  but  firm  step,  a  new  road,  shunning  all  dangers  and 
surmounting  all  difficulties. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  state  how  happily  these  objects  have  been  fulfilled 
in  the  work  the  translation  of  which  is  undertaken  :  but  we  need  not  go  into  this, 
as  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  already  acquainted  with  the  work  from  our  own 
review  of  it. 

We  have  seen  a  prospectus,  with  specimens,  of  a  work  on  the  Messianic  Pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  Robert  Wolf,  in  the  preparation  of  which  it 
is  stated  that  the  author  (a  Christian  Jew)  enjoys  the  valuable  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor Eadie.  The  work  will  exhibit  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  literal  translation 
and  a  critical  exposition,  with  special  reference  to  the  Rabbinical  commentators 
and  Grermau  critics,  and  will  include  a  vindication  of  their  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity. From  the  expensive  nature  of  the  printing  of  this  work  the  author 
wishes  to  have  a  certain  number  of  subscribers  befbre  sending  it  to  press.  It  is  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Son.  From  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
author's  competency  for  the  work,  as  well  as  from  an  inspection  of  the  specimen, 
we  feel  justified  in  reporting  very  fevourably  of  this  undertaking. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  on  the  eve  of  publication  a  work  entitled  *  Hippo- 
lytus  and  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Third  Century ;  with  an  analysis  of  the 
newly  discovered  Greek  Manuscript,  and  a  Translation  of  all  its  important  parts;' 
by  W.  Elfe  Tayler,  author  of  *  Popery ;  its  Character  and  Crimes.* 

Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Co.  have  in  the  press  a  •  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Hungary,'  compiled  from  authentic  documents.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work 
will  be  similar,  we  are  informed,  to  that  of  the  *  History  of  the  Reformation,'  by 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  in  which  case  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  a  highly 
interesting  branch  of  literature. 

A  specimen  of  the  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  contemplated  by  the  Edin- 
burgh section  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  been  issued.  It  is  a  royal  4to., 
with  the  text  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  with  very  ample  marginal  references.  The 
left  hand  margin  contains  verbal  ren;rences,  or  all  instances  in  which  the  word  or 
phrase  illustrated  occurs  in  what  is  judged  to  be  its  sense  in  the  passage.  The 
right  hand  contains  doctrinal  references.  When  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase 
is  doubtful,  references  are  given  for  the  different  senses  in  which  it  may  be  taken. 
The  order  of  the  references,  both  verbal  and  doctrinal,  is  first  those  in  the  same 
chapter  and  book,  next  those  in  other  writings  of  the  same  author,  next  those  in 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  order,  and  lastly,  those  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  order.  In  the  last  case,  when  the  verbal  reference  is  more 
pointed  to  any  particular  version  of  the  Old  Testament  this  is  marked.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  editors  to  commence  with  the  New  Testament. 

The  Church  Missionary  Record  for  June  announces  cheering  results  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  at  Lagos  by  the  British.  Lagos  is  about  thirty-six 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Badagry.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  having  water 
communication  far  into  the  interior,  as  well  as  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
coast.  It  has  been  hitherto  a  great  centre  of  evil,  the  head-quarters  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  Bi^t  of  Benin,  from  whence  suffering  has  been  dealt  forth  with  an 
unsparing  hand  on  the  surrounding  nations.  Expelled  from  Lagos,  that  inhuman 
traffic,  under  which  Africa  has  so  long  and  grievously  suffered,  is  extinct  along 
the  coast,  and  Lagos  is  now  a  missionary  station,  the  landing-place  of  our  mission- 
aries, and  our  door  of  access  into  the  interior.  The  taking  of  I^agos  by  the  arms 
of  England  is  a  circumstance  which  should  inspire  every  true  Christian,  and  parti* 
cularly  every  friend  of  Africa,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God. 

The  first  two  volumes  for  1853  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library  are  now 
ready ;  viz.,  MuUer  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin.  Vol.  II.  (completion),  and  Gieseler's 
Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  III. 
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Nearly  ready.  Infidelity;  its  Aspects,  Causes,  and  Agencies.  By  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Pearson,  Eyemouth,  Scotland.  Svo.  This  essay  obtained  the  prize  of 
one  hundred  pounds  recently  offered  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Organization  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Professor  Gliddon  is  said  to  be  engaged  at  New  Orleans  with  Professor  Nott 
upon  an  Ethnological  work  of  considerable  importance,  to  be  entitled  *  Types  of 
Mankind.'  It  is  to  illustrate  the  ancient  history  of  the  race  by  reference  to  monu- 
ments, sculptures,  casts,  &c. — Norton's  Literary  Gazette^  Jan.  1853. 

It  is  to  be  based  upon  the  works,  correspondence,  and  inedited  memoirs  of  Dr. 
Morton.  Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  charge  of  the  physiological  and  anatomical 
departments  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Gliddon  of  the  archaeological  and  kindred  de- 
partments. It  is  to  be  in  4to.,  and  illustrated  by  200  cuts. — Norton's  Literary 
Gazette,  March,  1853. 

In  the  press.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Forms  of  Literature.  Fcp.  8yo.  By 
Thomas  T.  Lynch. 

Just  Published.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  of  the  Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Bards  of 
the  Scottish  Covenant.    By  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.    Fcp.  8yo. 

Nearly  Ready.  A  Valedictory  Offering :  Five  Sermons  in  token  of  Christian 
Love  and  Remembrance  towards  his  brethren  in  England.  By  C.  P.  M*Bvaine, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ohio.    Seeley. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet  has  in  the  press,  *  The  Fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Reign  of 
Sennacherib,  chronologically  considered,'  with  a  view  to  the  readjustment  of  sacred, 
and  profane  chronology. 

Messrs.  Seeleys,  have  readv  for  delivery  the  first  volume  of  their  *  Church  His- 
torians of  England,  from  Beoe  to  Foxe.'  The  series  will  be  comprised  in  sixteen 
large  8vo.  volumes,  containing  all  the  English  writers  of  credit  on  Church  History, 
from  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Bede,  down  to,  and  inclusive  of,  the  times  of  the 
Reforpiation.  The  Pre-Reformation  series,  being  one  half  of  the  whole,  will 
contain  the  writers  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  Walsingham.  £2ach 
subscriber  of  20s.  per  annum  will  receive  in  return  three  volumes  medium  Svo  of 
400  pages  each. 

The  subject  of  the  Arnold  Prize,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  His- 
tory, Ancient  and  Modem,  for  the  year  1854,  is  the  '  Benefits  Resulting  from  the 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.' 

Shortly  will  be  published,  bv  subscription  only,  in  the  usual  size,  music  folio, 
•  Sabbath  Sofkgs.'  The  poetry  from  Cowper,  Watts,  and  other  standard  writers, 
set  to  original  hymn  tunes,  and  arranged  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  voices,  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  pianoforte.     By  an  Amateur,  price  5s. 

Preparing  for  publication  by  subscription,  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer : 
together  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  copious  Scripture  Proofs  and  Refer- 
ences in  parallel  columns  throughout. 

Now  ready,  The  English  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  accord- 
ing to  the  authorised  version ;  newly  divided  into  paragraphs,  with  concise  intro- 
ductions to  the  several  Books ;  and  with  Maps  and  Notes  illustrative  of  the 
Chronology,  History,  and  Geography  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  containing  also  the 
most  remarkable  variations  of  the  Ancient  Versions,  and  the  chief  results  of 
modem  criticism.  Part  I.  containing  the  whole  of  Genesis,  with  Indexes.  To  be 
completed  in  about  Twelve  Parts.    Blackader. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Waldegrave,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barford,  St.  Martin's, 
Wiltshire,  has  been  appointed  '  Bampton  Lecturer'  for  the  year  1854. 

Preparing  for  publication.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Past  and  Present,  with  remarks 
on  Greece  and  Turkey.    By  Geo.  F.  Bowen,  Esq.,  M.A. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Alfred  Barry,  M.A., 
Sub- Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.    Parker  and  Son. 

Phraseological  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Preston,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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'\)mmentary  apon  the  Greek  Text  of  the  ^istles  of  St  Paul,  for  the  use  of 

%  conducted  by  several  Fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  to  be 

by  a  Commentary  on  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament    Parker 

ictures  from  Switzerland.    By  Dr.  Cesar  Malan.    Nisbet  and  Co. 

ion  of  Archbishop  Laurence's  Eight  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Bamp- 
.11  1804,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  those  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
.V  iiich  the  Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvinistical.    8yo. 

ine  press, — The  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorised  VersioiL    With 
Commentary  for  general  readers.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  B.D. 

The  Third  and  concluding  Volume  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  with  a  critically 
revised  text,  various  readings,  and  a  critical  and  exegetical  Commentary  in  English. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  B.D. 

Some  Account  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Athana- 
sins.    By  John  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

A  Guide  to  the  profitable  use  of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Bible,  intended 
to  point  out  to  English  readers  who  understand  only  their  own  tongue,  the  beast 
mode  of  judiciously  using  the  stores  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Burgess,  Ph.  D.  of  Gottingen,  Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Blackburn.     Blackader.  ' 

The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  its  Nature  and  its  Proof.  Eight  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Dublin,  during  the  years  1852  and  1853.  By 
William  Lee,  M.A.    Rivington. 

The  Apocalypse  its  own  Interpreter,  by  the  application  of  a  sound  and  ancient 
rule  for  the  interpreting  of  Holy  Scriptures:  to  which  is  added  a  series  of 
dissertations  on  Symbolical  Prophecy.  By  the  Yen.  James  W.  Forster,  L.L.D. 
Limerick. 

The  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  from  the  Fifth  Century  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.   By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  Milman. 

In  the  press, — A  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  compiled  from  the 
Papers  in  the  possession  of  the  family.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Medway . 

A  new  edition,  in  super  royal  8vo.,  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  translated  from  corrected 
texts  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  former  translations  diligently  compared, 
together  with  a  general  Introduction,  and  short  Explanatory  Notes.  By  B. 
Boothroyd,  D.D. 

*  The  Orations  of  Hyperides  for  Lycophron,  and  for  Euxenippus,'  obtained  at 
Western  Thebes  in  1847  {see  Journal,  No.  VII.),  is  about  to  be  issued  from  the 
Cambridge  University  Press.  It  is  printed  in  fac-simile  from  the  original  hs., 
with  an  account  of  its  discovery  by  Joseph  Arden,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  is  carefully 
edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  C.  Babington. 

In  the  press, — History  and  Theology  of  the  Three  Creeds.  By  the  Rey.  W.  W. 
Harvey,  Rector  of  Buckland,  Herts. 

Theophylacti  Commentarii  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Vol.  I.,  containing  the 
Commentary  on  St.  Matthew.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  Vicar 
ofNortholt. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
{To  the  Editor  of  the  Jourtud  of  Sacred  Literature,) 

Sm, — Events  move  rapidly  in  the  intellectual  world  of  Germany.  With  the 
sober-minded  and  slow-going  people  of  England,  Strauss  and  Rationalism  are  the 
latest  phase  of  theological  monstrousness.  Yet,  while  many  grave  divines  are 
somnolently  pondering  over  the  theory  of  the  former,  almost  hopeless  of  com- 
prehending it,  and  while  others  indignantly  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
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latter  eviscerates  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  miracalons,  and  from  a  living  reality 
reduces  them  each  to  a  capat  morfwtnif  these  fearful  names  have  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  become  innocuous  shadows,  having  passed  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
professor's  chair  into  the  lumber  room  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  in  whose 
hortu8  siccus  thev  stand  arranged  and  ticketed  as  materials  toward  a  course  of 
lectures,  an  article  of  review,  or  an  evanescent  volume. 

In  God's  world  the  most  unsightly  things  have  their  use.  So  Rationalism 
came  not  uncalled  for,  nor  has  it  passed  away  without  fruit.  Rationalism  was  the 
offshoot  as  it  was  the  antagonist  of  supematuralism.  The  miraculous  element 
of  Scripture  it  disowned,  and  disowned  it  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  so 
fri^d  a  thing  was  capable.  Pretending  to  find  religion,  as  well  as  all  other  things, 
in  Itself,  and  so  making  itself  not  only  the  source,  but  the  measure  and  the  test  of 
all  truth,  reason,  or  ramer  ratiocination,  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  Rationalism, 
boldly  declared  miracle  an  impossibility.  But,  miracles  are  recorded  in  the 
Gospels.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Notice  to  quit  was  served  on  the  Scriptural 
miracles,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Court  of  critical  reason  were  forthwith  em- 
ployed in  order  to  effect  the  ejectment.  In  idea  the  Gospels  were  denuded  of 
miracle.  The  Bible  (a  copy  of  the  work  in  eight  bulky  octavo  volumes  stands  on 
our  shelves)  was  put  forth  shorn  of  its  beams  by  professedly  friendly  hands,  every 
particle  of  miracle  being  neutralised  and  blotted  out  by  critical  solvents  of  different 
kinds.  The  dexterity  was  great,  and  begot  admiration.  A  shout  of  triumph  arose 
from  the  rationalist  camp,  which  at  the  moment  covered  nearly  the  whole  of 
Germany.  But  how  ^Billacious  are  human  hopes,  how  transient  the  glory  of  the 
world  I  At  this  nick  of  time  Strauss  appeared,  and  with  the  mistrclouds  of  his 
mythical  theory  darkened  and  put  into  confusion  the  whole  rationalist  hemisphere. 
Not  that  he  appeared  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  He  did,  indeed,  hold  up  as 
his  symbol  that  light  of  the  world,  but  it  was  not  the  true  cross,  it  was  a  cross  of 
mere  wood,  framed  by  human  hands,  such  as  Romanists  present  to  the  infiitnated 
eyes  of  a  dying  convert.  A  new  and  most  deadly  element  did  Strauss  introduce 
into  the  controversy.  Breaking  Rationalism  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel  is  crushed 
in  the  mill ;  scornfully  and  ignominiously  trampling  Rationalism  under  his  feet,  as 
a  strong  man  crushes  the  empty  shells  that  line  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  Strauss, 
averse  no  less  to  the  God  of  the  Bible  than  the  God  of  supematuralist  and  ration- 
alist theologians,  offered  as  *  the  only  true  God '  the  unreal  fancy,  the  mere  ab- 
straction, uie  nothing  with  the  name  of  something,  the  heap  of  mist,  which  is 
called  humanity,  considered  as  the  ideal  of  intelligence,  and  the  sole  realization  and 
image  of  the  divine  mind. 

A  Gospel  without  miracle,  and  a  universe  without  God,  astounded  even  specula- 
tive theologians.  At  once  the  notes  of  triumph  sank.  Astonishment  succeeded ; 
then  came  fear.  At  last  men  began  to  look  again  into  the  old  book.  What  was 
their  wonder  when,  on  looking  and  reading  there,  they  felt  their  heart  bound  with 
joy.  Here  was  an  unexpected  evidence  of  its  divinity.  Yes,  it  gave  the  very  light 
which  they  had  so  long  sought  out  of  lis  pages,  and  they  gladly  accepted  the  very 
light  whicli  a  little  before  they  had  done  their  best  to  extinguish.  Rationalism 
passed  away ;  leaving  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  unaided  and 
uninjured,  to  confer  its  blessings  on  the  world.  Paulus,  the  Nestor  of  Rationalism, 
is  dead,  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  theory  quietly  entombed,  and  Strauss, 
the  hero  who  with  a  brand  of  myths  slew  the  earth-bom  giant,  has  in  a  very  few 
years  outlived  his  speculation,  his  book,  and  his  fame. 

We  speak  of  general  results.  There  are  yet  rationalists  in  Germany,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  m^rthical  theory  retains  advocates.  And  pantheism 
has,  alas!  a  vigorous  hold  of  life.  But  the  high  imperial  powers  which  once 
divided  the  theological  world,  and  disturbed  society  with  their  conflicts,  are  no 
more.  In  departing,  what  have  they  left  behind  ?  No  powers  of  high  bearing 
and  wide  dominion  like  their  own  liave  as  yet  appeared.  But  the  German  mind 
is  active  and  prolific  One  or  two  of  its  diief  manifestations  may  be  spoken  of 
hereafter. 

Meanwhile  the  productiveness  which  once  characterised  German  theology,  has 
by  no  means  yet  revived.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  human  mitad  can  be  put  into 
generative  vigour  only  by  impulses,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  widely  spread. 
Unproductive  in  seasons  of  tranquillity,  it  starts  into  life  and  puts  forth  fruit  when 
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storms  rage  over  the  sur&ce,  and  desceud  into  the  depths  of  society.  Within  the 
last  quarter,  therefore,  few  works  of  mark  and  compass  have  appeared.  The 
fountains  of  learning  are  low ;  some  are  wholly  dried  up.  Much  of  the  little  life 
that  remains  is  spent  in  very  needful  hut  profitless  warfare  against  the  ceaseless 
aggressions  of  the  papacy,  which,  flattering  itself  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  ascendiug 
the  throne  of  universal  empire,  daily  becomes  at  once  more  intolerant  and  more 
daring.  Another  channel  in  which  some  activity  prevails  is  that  of  ascetic  litera- 
ture, a  crop  of  which  has  lately  come  forth  to  meet  the  demand,  felt  and 
manifested  by  hearts  sick  and  weary  of  the  void  of  Rationalism,  and  the  husks  of 
supematuralism.  Amons  the  works  of  this  class  are  these :  De  Imitatione  Christi, 
liori  quatuoTt  ffc,  curavit  Joannes  Hrabieta,  1852;  and  an  edition  of  the  same 
in  German,  Thomas  von  Kempen  vier  Biicher,  ffc,  bv  Dr.  G.  Krehl ;  also  from  the 
Romanist  side  Dim  Thoma  AquinatU  Opuscula  de  duobus  prseceptis  charitatis  et 
decem  legis  prseceptis,  ejusdem  que  de  Venerabili  Sacramento  edtaris,  recognovit 
Conradus  Martin,  1852;  and  in  German  Ausgewdhlte  Schriften  des  heiligen  T/iomas 
von  Aquin  von  Conrad  Martin^  1852;  and  another  translation  into  German,  with 
comments  by  W.  Bendel,  fifth  edition,  1852.  We  may  add  Philothea,  oder  Anlei- 
tung  zum  gottlichen  Leben  von  dem  heiligen  Bischof  Franziscus  von  Sale,  by 
J.  Moorman,  1850. 

Among  the  proofs  that  Rationalism  is  not  quite  extinct  is  a  work  by  Wislicenus, 
who,  at  the  time  when  Ronge  had  excited  an  interest  in  '  German  Catholicism,' 
published  a  work  which  had  no  small  vogue  entitled  *0b  Geist,  ob  Sehrifl?' 
Wislicenus  belongs  to  the  once  active  body  who  called  themselves  LichtfreundCf 
'  Friends  of  Light.'  His  present  publication,  *  Die  Bihel  im  Lichie  der  Bildung 
unserer  Zeit,  1853,  bears  the  red  flag  of  Rationalism.  Were  its  professed  object 
also  its  real  one,  namely  to  expound  the  Bible  in  the  best  lights  of  the  age,  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  would  have  reason  for  welcoming  a  fellow  labourer ;  but  in 
truth  the  author,  viewing  matters  only  from  the  rationalistic  camp,  tries  to  reason 
out  of  the  Bible  every  thing  which  is  peculiar  to  it  and  most  precious  to  believers, 
while,  with  a  scoff  and  a  sneer,  he  oners  to  the  public  only  a  warmed-up  hash  of 
meats  which  it  has  already  refused. 

Of  the  more  learned  and  valuable  works  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing. Weizel,  of  Leipsic,  has  put  out  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Stieren's  very  useftd  edition  of 
Irenieus,  Irencei  qua  supersunt  omnia ;  accedunt  apparatus  continens  ex  iis  quse  ab 
aliis  editoribus  aut  de  Ireneco  ipso  aut  de  scriptis  ejas  sunt  disputata  meliora  et 
iteratione  hand  indigna,  &c.  Ajid  Tauchnitz,  to  whom  learning  is  so  much 
indebted,  has  just  published  the  fourth  volume  of  his  stereotype  edition  of  Philo, 
PhiUmis  Judm  opera  omnia.  There  has  also  appeared  from  the  press  of  Vogel  of 
Leipsic,  Gesenii  G.  Thesaurus,  philologicus  cnticus  linguse  Hebnese  et  Chaldses 
Veteris  Testamenti ;  Tomi  iii.,  fasciculus  posterior,  quem  composuit  A,  Roediger, 
editio  secunda.  In  January  last,  Hen^tenberg  published  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Das  Hohelied  Salamonis  ausaelegt,  8vo.,  Berlin.  The  very  useful 
and  very  neatly  and  accurately  printed  Polygiott  for  ordinary  use,  prepared  by  Stier 
and  Theile  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  c-ompletion ;  another  part  has  just  appeared. 
This  work  (Polvglotten  BibeJ  zum  praktiscnen  Handgehrauch)  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  Biblical  students.  We  may  possibly  give  a  formal  review  of  it 
when  completed.  Hagenbach,  who  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  translation 
{Cloth,  Edinburgh)  of  his  *  History  of  Christian  Doctrine/  {Lehrbuch  der  Dog" 
mengeschichte,  of  which  a  third  edition  has  just  come  forth),  has  published  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Die  Christliche  Kirche  der  drei 
ersten  Yahrhundert^;  8vo.,  Leipzig.  The  very  learned  and  indefatigable  Ewald  of 
Gottingen  meets  with  deserved  success  in  the  acceptance  which  his  Geschichte  dea 
Volhes  Israel  has  secured  with  the  best  judges  in  the  world  of  learning.  His  first 
volume  reached  a  second  edition  in  1851 ;  the  second  came  into  our  hands  a  day  or 
two  since.  In  revising  his  labours,  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  his  work,  already  not  inconsiderable.  This  is  the  only  History  of  the 
people  of  God  that  can  fbmish  the  theological  student  with  the  materials  that  are 
now  requisite  for  a  thorough  investigation  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  very 
many  momentous  questions  opened  respecting  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  by 
the  learning  of  Germany.    Ewald's  work,  while  it  takes  a  position  in  the  vanguard 
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of  learning  and'  thought,  is  written  in  ft  reverent  and  oonsemitiTey  as  well  as 
thoroughly  searching  and  truth  loving  spirit. 

Statistical  Tables  recently  issued  by  authority  give  the  following  numbers  as  the 
relative  forces  of  the  Religious  Denominations  u  Prussia : — 

In  the  Cities.  In  the  Gonntry.  Together. 

Protestants          3,129,677  6,867,600  9,987,277 

Catholics             1,265,209  4,797,977  6,063,186 

Mennonites                 2,-476  12,032  14,508 

Greeks                     ..     ••  1,269  1,269 

Jews                        173,199  45,574  218,773 


Total  Sects    4,570,561  11,714,452  16,285,013 

If  we  exhibit  the  same  fiicts  as  they  stand  per  centum,  we  have — 

In  Cities.  In  the  Country.  Together. 

Protestants            68*49            58*55  61*32 

Catholics               27*68            40*95  87'24 

Mennonites             0*05              0*10  0*09 

Greeks                    000              0*01  0*01 

Jews                         3*78               0*39  1*34 

The  population  of  Saxony  in  1851  amounted  to  1,894,431  souls,  of  whom 
1 ,855,242  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church,  inhabited 
140  cities,  21  towns,  and  3,666  villages,  having  1200  places  of  worship,  1107 
clergymen,  1877  schools,  and  2857  teachers.  The  members  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  German  Protestant  Church,  the  Reformist,  2581  in  number,  had  in  Dresden 
and  Leipsic  2  churches  and  4  clergymen.  The  Roman  Catholics,  33,725  in  num- 
ber, with  31  churches  and  62  priests,  also  32  schools  and  49  teachers,  inhabited  2 
cities  and  62  villages  in  Lausitz.  In  Leipsic  there  were  89  Greek  Catholics  with 
one  priest.  The  German  Catholics,  in  number  1772,  had  4  |M%achers,  but  no 
church.  The  Jews,  in  number  1022,  had  in  the  two  chief  cities,  2  synagogues, 
2  rabbis,  and  3  teachers.  There  were  also  in  the  country  11  Gymnasia  or  nigh 
schools,  with  130  teachers,  and  9  normal  schools,  with  49  teachers. 

The  Teyler  Institution  of  Haarlem  has  proposed  as  the  subject  of  its  prize  essay 
for  1853,  a  point  which  shows  that  its  conductors  are  aware  of  the  actual  condition  of 
a  ^eat  theological  question,  and  are  desirous  to  keep  pace  with,  as  well  as  do  some- 
thing to  guide  the  progress  of  religious  enquiry.  These  are  the  terms  which  they 
employ  and  which  we  publish,  the  rather  because  we  should  be  glad  to  find 
competitors  appear  in  England,  and  still  more  glad  to  know  that  the  laurel  had 
been  plucked  by  an  English  hand. 

*'  To  the  most  important  questions  which  in  the  last  few  years  have,  both  at  home 
*  and  abroad,  been  much  discussed,  excited  £^eat  interest,  occasioned  very  different 
views,  and  produced  widely  distant  resiSts  in  the  theological  world,  belongs 
undoubtedly  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  the  sources  of  our  knowled^  of  Christianity.  The  theolo- 
gical section  of  the  Teyler  Institution  think  that  m  the  prevsdling  divergency  of 
opinions  on  this  subject,  they  shall  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  day,  enrich  theolo- 
gical science,  and  promote  the  good  of  the  church,  if  they  endeavour  to  make  the 
matter  more  clear  and  more  definite.  They,  therefore,  propose  for  answer  the 
following  questions : — 

<  First. — Have  we  grounds  for  regarding  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  in- 
spired in  the  sense  which  involves  the  infidlibility  of  the  writers ;  and  does  inspira- 
tion imply  infallibility  ? 

'  Secondly. — What  does  history  teach  both  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  the  modifications  which  have  been  made 
in  that  doctrine  ?  and  what  inference  touching  the  essence  and  the  importance  of 
that  doctrine^  may  be  hence  deduced  ? 

*  Thirdly. — Does  Christian  futh  stand  in  indissoluble  connexion  with  the  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  apostles  ?  or  have  we  other  and  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
authority  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  on  which  that  faith  is 
safely  grounded  7 
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The  prize  is  a  gold  medal  worth  400  floriofl.  Further  particulars  may  be  ascer- 
tained bj  application,  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  P.  Teyler  yan  der  Hulst,  at 
Haarlem.* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Paris,  April,  1853. 

The  February  number  of  the  Journal  des  Savants  contains  an  article  on  the  ruins 
of  Capua,  which  promises  equal  interest  and  importance.  The  author  is  the  cele- 
brated antiquary  Raoul-Rochette.  The  special  subject  is  t)ie  various  results  of  a 
recent  tour  of  exploration  which  he  has  made  to  this  most  remarkable  and  perhaps 
ancient  of  Italian  cities.  The  present  paper  is  a  critico-historical  sketdi  of  that 
antiquity,  disputing  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Niebnhr,  Miiller,  and  others,  and  is 
preliminary  to  a  series  which  is  to  follow  in  the  same  journal,  and  to  fortify  those 
strictures  by  an  exposition  of  his  late  discoveries,  ceramai'cal,  numismatical, 
sculptural,  and  architectural.  The  substance  of  this  exposition,  at  once  historical 
and  antiquarian,  your  curious  readers  will  be  duly  furnished  with,  I  trust,  authen- 
tically while  concisely. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  ancient  Capua,  of  which  the  site  is  at  present  occupied 
by  a  little  village  called  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  a  metamorphosis  like  that  of 
Magdalen,  from  a  life  of  luxury  and  dissipation  into  a  name  at  least  of  sanctity 
and  a  condition  of  humility ;  for  Capua  was  once  the  rival  of  Corinth,  Carthage, 
and  Rome  itself,  from  which  it  fieiiled,  in  fact,  to  bear  away  the  metropolitan  pre- 
eminence but  b;^  taking  the  part  of  Hannibal  aeainst  the  Komans.  In  its  history 
there  are  prominently  to  be  noted  three  periods,  by  reason  of  the  three  peoples 
who  had  possession  of  it  in  succession — the  Etruscan,  the  Samnite,  and  the  Roman 
periods.  Each  of  these  is  indeed  attested  by  monuments  to  correspond.  But 
there  are  also,  says  the  writer,  many  monuments  of  Greek  art,  and  yet  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Greek  element  in  the  population  is  disregarded.  The  existence  of  this 
Greek  element  in  the  civilization  of  ancient  Capua  is  the  point  which  M.  Raoul- 
Rochette  is  then  to  vindicate  and  to  illustrate. 

He  agrees,  however,  that  the  city  had  been  founded  by  the  Ehxnscans,  that  is, 
the  Oscan  or  Opician  inhabitants  of  Campania;  that  this  took  place',  according 
to  Paterculus,  some  half  a  century  before  Rome,  or  about  eight  hundred  ^ears 
before  our  era,  and  that  its  primitive  name,  as  Livy  says,  was  Vultttmum,  which  is 
Etruscan.  But  Livy  also  derives  the  name  Capua  from  that  of  Capys,  the  chief 
of  the  Samnites,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  year  of  Rome  882 ;  and 
herein  too  he  is  followed  by  Miiller  and  other  authorities.  From  this  alleged  late- 
ness of  the  name  the  French  antiquary  differs ;  and  as  it  militates  against  his 
other  supposition  of  a  Greek  plantation,  he  proceeds  to  prove  both  positions  by 
an  histont^  induction,  in  advance  of  and  in  preparation  for  his  monumental  wit- 
nesses. 

The  ancient  migration  into  the  district  which  has  been  subsequently  called 
Campania  of  a  Greek  colony  called  Pelasgi,  or  sometimes  Tyrrhenians,  is  not 
doubted.  To  this  origin  ancient  writers  ascribe  the  chief  cities  of  the  country, 
among  others  those  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  m 
particular  says  expressly  that  this  region  was  inhabited  mostly  by  Pelasp^  ;  and 
from  the  manner  of  his  designation,  M.  Raoul-Rochette  is  obliged  to  thmk  that 
Capua  was  among  the  number  of  Pelasgic  or  Greek'  cities.  This  is  also  the  im- 
plied admission  of  Niebuhr,  and  will  be  found  confirmed  by  the  monuments. 

Such  is,  too,  the  true  orinn,  the  writer  thinks,  of  the  name  Capua,  from  Capys, 
the  traditional  kinsman  of  Kneas;  for  the  Pelasgi,  who  came  from  Ionia,  would 
be  confounded  with  the  Trojan  wanderers,  from  whom  the  Romans  were  so  soli- 
citous to  trace  their  origin.  Furthermore  the  name  Capua  is  mentioned  by 
Hecataeus,  who  wrote  a  century  before  the  Samnite  invasion.  But  there  is  still  a 
more  striking  testimony  to  the  fact    Soon  before  the  death  of  Cesar  a  Roman 


*  The  Books  named  in  this  communication  are  all  obttdnable  of  Mr.  David 
Nutt,  270,  Strand* 
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colony  was  sent  to  Capua,  for  whom  new  baiidings  had  to  be  erected  on  a  large 
scale.  They  came,  in  digging  the  foundation,  upon  several  tombs  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  which  contained — in  the  expression  of  Suetonius,  who  transmits  the  fact — 
a  multitude  of  '  vases  of  ancient  Greek  fabric  :*  but  among  the  tombs  then  rifled 
was  that  of  a  certain  CapySy  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city,  and  wherein  was 
found  '  a  brazen  tablet  witn  a  Greek  inscription  in  Greek  characters/  Tabula 
senea  in  monumento  in  quo  dicebatur  Capys,  conditor  Capuw,  scpultus,  inventa 
est,  conscripta  Uteris  vermsque  Greeds,  In  fine,  Capua  bears  an  evident  etymo- 
logical analog  to  Caphyct^  an  Arcadian  city — to  Cephysus^  the  Attic  river — and 
several  other  Greek  appellatives  enumerated  by  the  author.  The  same  conclusion 
is  further  fortified  by  mythological  and  other  evidence,  which  may,  however,  be 
dispensed  with  for  our  purpose. 

The  general  result  is,  that  at  the  same  time  with  the  primitive  Etruscan  foun- 
ders, the  population  of  ancient  Capua  was  composed  largely  of  Pelasgic  Greeks.^ 
But  were  not  the  two  peoples  the  same  in  race,  if  not  in  reality  ?  and  the  Etrus-' 
cans,  too,  quite  different  from  the  Opician  aborigines  ?    These  points  M.  Raoul- 
Bochette  does  not  discuss  or  well  distinguish. 

He  also  holds  the  name  Campania,  which  was  assumed  by  the  surrounding 
country  at  a  date  posterior  to  the  Samnite  conquest,  to  be  Etruscan.  The  Sam- 
nites,  a  rude  race,  would  have  been  the  cultivators  of  the  fields,  and  would  thus 
be  styled  campani  by  the  refined  citizens.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Samnites,  being  a  mountainous  race,  they  gave  the  subjacent  plains  this 
si^iificant  appellation,  from  the  contrast  with  the  highland  regions  which  they  had 
left.  Were  the  Lowhinds  of  Scotland  not  first  so  cafied  by  the  Celtic  highlanders  ? 
Did  not  the  Netherlands  receive  this  name  from  a  similar  reference  to  hilly  Hel- 
vetia ?  And  these  Nether-  (i,  e.  Low)  landers,  when  driven  in  turn  to  people 
Holland,  and  feeling  conscious  that  the  term  lowlands  was  thus  preoccupied  in. 
their  nomenclature,  do  we  not  find  them  proceed  exactly  upon  the  principle  sug- 
gested, and  desi^ate  this  'lower  deep'  by  the  name  of  Hol(Jow)  land?  In  short, 
are  not  the  eminences  the  exceptions,  the  singularities,  the  first  in  all  things  to 
be  noted  and  named  ?  Why  do  mountains  retain  their  names  as  pertinaciously  as 
their  foundations,  but  because  centres  of  topographical  denomination?  And  to 
return  to  the  name  Campania,  if  we  find  campus  in  the  Latin  tongue,  have  we  the 
proof  of  its  being  an  Etruscan,  not  a  Samnite  legacy  ? 

But  these  points  do  not  afiect  the  main  position  of  M.  Raoul-Rochette,  and  of 
which  the  antiquarian  evidence  may  be  expected  in  my  next  letter. 

There  has  just  appeared  a  new  effort  to  interpret  the  mystic  monument  disco- 
vered in  Neapolitan  Italy  in  1846.  But  your  reiEulers  may  need  reminding  of  the 
history  of  this  discovery. 

It  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Crecchio.  The  flag  that  bears  the  inscription 
lay  horizontally  upon  a  basis  of  something  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
to  which  it  was  affixed  by  a  soldering  of  lead.  An  arched  sepulchral  vault  and 
the  remnant  of  a  pavement  were  also  brought  to  light  in  the  same  spot.  M. 
Caruba,  an  inspector  of  the  explorations  at  Montenero,  was  the  person  who  made 
the  discovery.  He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  important  information  to 
certain  members  of  the  Archseological  Institute  of  Rome.  These  learned  epigra- 
phists  failed,  however,  to  translate  the  inscription;  but  they  could  see  that  it  was 
written  in  the  mode  the  ancients  called  houstroph^don,  that  is  to  say,  from  right  to 
left  and  from  left  to  right  by  aHemation,  or  as  the  oxen  move  in  ploughing,  which, 
gave  its  origin  to  the  expression.  As  this  primitive  arrangement  was  always 
deemed  to  have  been  long  abandoned  at  the  period  of  introducing  the  literal 
'  alphabet  into  Italy,  the  monument  in  (j^uestion  could  not  be  well  supposed  of  Greek 
origin,  as  most  of  the  Italian  antiquaries  have  decided,  but  would  refer  to  a  much 
more  ancient,  to  the  Asiatic  colonization.  Accordingly,  M.  Henzen,  one  of  the 
savants  above  alluded  to,  is  of  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  location 
where  the  stone  was  found  is  in  the  district  of  the  ancient  Frentani,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  Strabo,  were  Samnites,  M.  Henzen,  I  say,  thinks  the  monument  and  the 
inscription  to  be  Samnitish. 

Now  M.  Wolanski,  the  new  interpreter,  thinks  quite  otherwise.  A  Pole,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  should  find  the  dark  inscription  to  bear  an  evident  relation 
to  the  Slavic  idioms.    But  what  will  probably  appear  more  startling  is,  that  by  the 
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ud  of  this  northern  key  he  shoald  decipher  the  Trajan  name  of  Eneas ;  and  fur- 
thermore, from  this  gleam,  conclude  the  monument  of  Crecchio  to  be  no  other 
than  that  of  the  son  of  Anchises  I 

The  whole  inscription,  of  which  M.  Wolanski  gives  a  literal  translation  in  Polish, 
in  Russian,  Bohemian,  Illyrian,  &c.,  when  confronted  with  the  original  reduced 
into  the  Roman  character,  presents  undoubte<Uy  a  very  striking  resemblance.  But 
he  is  charged  by  a  writer  m  the  AiheruBum  Frangais  with  disregarding  the  punc- 
tuation and  interpolating  several  words.  Here,  however,  the  dispute  becomes  too 
technical  for  general  readers,  who  will  prefer  to  see  tlie  alleged  version  in  an 
English  dress.    It  runs  literally  and  paragraphically  thus : — 

'  God  of  Heaven,  superior  to  Wima  and  to  Dima,  Esmenus  of  Rhossia,  protect 
my  house  and  my  children,  most  beneficent  Esmenus  I 

'  The  empire  of  Hecate  is  far  off;  I  am  about  to  descend  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  yes,  truly,  as  sure  as  I  am  Eneas,  of  kingly  birth. 

'Seated  by  tiie  side  of  Ldidon  in  Elysium,  thou  drinkest  of  the  waters  of  Leth6 
and  thou  for^ettest,  O  haughty  and  beloved  I' 

However  it  may  be  with  the  mere  material  similitude,  the  meaning  and  even 
style,  do  not  greatly  add  to  the  probability.  Who  or  what '  Esmenus^  was,  Wo- 
lanski  does  not  seem  to  say,  although  reminding  us  that  Lado  was  the  Slavonic 
god  of  war.  But  his  critic  of  the  Athetutum  remarks  quite  shrewdly  that  a 
Beotian  river  was  called  by  both  the  names  of  Ltidon  and  Jsmenus,  This  is  '  kill- 
ing two  birds  with  one  stone.'  It  gives  an  origin  to  the  latter  term,  and  an  im- 
port to  the  former  by  setting  it  in  apposition  to  the  river  Lethd.  The  Grecian 
colonist  in  Italy,  expecting  his  spirit  to  return  home,  might  hope  a  Lethe-like 
forgetfulness  from  quaffing  the  waters  of  his  native  river.  And  this  river  he 
would  moreover  invoke,  in  its  divine  capacity,  for  the  protection  of  his  house  and 
children  on  its  banks.    This,  however,  I  but  add  as  a  vague  conjecture. 

A  monument  of  no  less  interest,  though  not  of  like  antiquity,  has  just  been 
offered  by  Colonel  Theubet  to  the  French  Government.  It  is  an  idtar-piece  which 
was  presented  in  the  year  1019  to  the  cathedral  of  BMe  b^  the  Emperor  Henry  II., 
who  obtained  (no  doubt  on  this  account)  the  immortality  of  samtship.  Of  the 
'  Golden  Table  of  Saint  Henry,'  as  this  relic  is  denominated,  I  abridge  the  follov^- 
ing  sketch  from  the  French  journal  already  named. 

This  table  was,  by  decision  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  placed  before  the 
main  altar  on  the  principal  festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Henry t  Pentecost,  sc.  The  Emperor,  it  may  be  added,  deserved  his  saintship  by 
other  presents,  to  wit,  a  crucifix,  a  throne  incrusted  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  ma^ificent  suit  of  vestments  with  the  imperial  mantle. 
Almost  all  these  sacred  articles  were  alienated  or  destroyed ;  the  golden  crown 
was  sent  to  the  melting-pot  (oh  I  pro&nation)  by  the  very  bishop;  the  mantle,  put 
up  at  auction  in  1529,  was  purchased  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  During  the 
tumult  of  the  Reformation  the  crucifix  and  the  golden  table  were  secreted,  and 
were  recovered  but  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  late  division  of  public  property  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country  of  B&le,  the  golden  table,  fidling  to  the  latter,  was 
in  its  turn  put  up  at  auction  on  the  2drd  of  Mav,  1836.  Purchased  first  by  M. 
Handmann,  it  after  passed  to  Colonel  Theubet,  who  has  vainly  been  proposing  it 
to  most  of  the  Grovernments  of  Europe.  It  has  therefore,  no  doubt,  been  offered 
to  the  British  Cabinet  or  the  Museum,  and  many  of  your  readers  may  thus  already 
know  its  history.    However,  it  is  a  history  well  worth  pondering  a  second  time. 

As  an  object  of  archaeology  the  description  is  briefly  this.  The  table  presents 
five  figures  in  relief,  namely,  Christ,  the  archangels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael, 
and  St.  Benedict.  This  singular  classification  of  the  saints  is  worth  explaining. 
It  is  because  the  imperial  donor  had  been  cured  miraculously  of  a  fit  of  the  gout 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Benedictine  abbot  of  Monte-Cassino.  The  figures  are 
surmounted  with  arches  in  relief,  and  the  names  are  inscribed  (Dutch-wise)  un- 
derneath. 

The  background  of  the  table  is  adorned  with  arabesques  and  with  medallions 
representing  the  fonr  cardinal  virtues.  At  the  feet  of  Christ  droop  prostrate  the 
Emperor  I^nry  and  his  wife  Cunegunda.  On  the  frieze  and  at  the  bottom  runs 
a  polyglot  inscription,  made  up,  Imrbarously  or  pedantically,  at  once  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
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At  a  late  session  of  the  Tmperiat  SocUty  of  Fnnck  AntiquarieSj  M.  Lenormant 
read  a  paper  on  the  painUngs  and  inscriptions  on  a  tombstone  in  the  c^neterj  of 
Saint  F^creas  at  Rome,  and  which  monuments  have  hitherto  defied  all  dSTorts  to 
interpret  them.  The  difficulty  turned  chiefly  on  the  question  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  tomb  had  been  erected  to  Fagans  or  to  Christians.  Both  the  figures 
and  the  epitaph,  in  its  concise  and  ambiguous  terms,  answered  equally  to  either 
interpretation.  However,  M.  Lenopnant  has  inclined  to  the  Christian  side,  and 
his  arguments  for  this  opinion  are  reported  to  have  been  plausible. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  think  it  strange  that  there  should  possibly  be  found 
a  likeness  between  any  practices  of  creeds  esteemed  so  antagonistic,  llie  learned 
antiquary  states,  however,  that  such  confusions  had  been  <|uite  common.  At  the 
epoch  of  this  inscription,  which  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Pagan 
^notions  were  often  blended,  he  says,  with  Christian.  In  the  strife  between  the 
two  religions  all  the  writers  of  the  latter  doctrine  were  wont  to  borrow  from 
heathen  sources  their  metaphorical  vocabulary.  Accordingly,  on  the  perusal  of 
their  writings,  one  always  asks  himself.  Were  these  men  really  Christians  or 
Pagans?  The  question,  he  adds,  is  often  quite  imposnble  to  answer  ;  for  either 
disputant  may  back  his  position  by  proofs  apparently  irrefragable. 

This  explanation  is,  however,  but  a  general  statement  of  the  fact.  Permit  me 
to  supply  his  silence  upon  the  principle — ^the  reason. 

The  cause  was  not,  as  he  insinuates,  that  the  apologists  of  Christianity  em- 
ployed the  language,  be  it  'metaphorical'  or  not,  of  their  Paean  adversaries. 
The  language  coula  have  been  bcnnrowed  but  because  it  fitted  what  they  had  to 
signify,  and  its  adoption  must  be  thus  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  the  con- 
f^ion.  The  confusion,  in  fiust,  pre-existed  in  the  notions  of  the  two  religions — I 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  conception  of  them  by  our  human  imperfection.  Men  can 
never  break,  in  anything,  entirely  with  the  past,  and  less  than  ever  in  the  crass 
condition  of  their  inteUectual  barbarism.  Evm  a  doctrine  revealed  fhmi  heaven 
they  would  therefore  corrupt  necessarily,  in  order  to  link  it  on  to  their  preceding 
superstitions.  And  this  prime  condition  of  being  enabled  to  attach  a  meaning  to 
a  creed  at  all  would  be  accelerated  by  the  pigus  artifices  of  its  teachers.  Now, 
Christianity  has  proved,  unfortunately,  no  exception  to  this  observation.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  language  of  its  primitive  ritual,  or  modes  of  burial,  that  it  appears  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  predecessor.  The  continuity  is  no  less  close  in  things  where  option 
must  be  still  more  voluntary,  and  the  horror  of  contamination  more  energetic. 
For  example,  the  very  sacraments  and  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church  (of  whose 
antiquity  this  fiict  is  a  sure  certificate),  nay,  even  the  material  implements  and 
edifices  of  this  worship,  were  not  merely  often  imitated,  but  identical  with  those 
of  the  Pagan — identical  in  substance  or  in  situation. 

Thus,  lor  instance,  the  baptismal  font  used  for  many  ages  in,  I  think,  St.  Pe- 
ter^s  was  the  sarcophagus  of  a  Roman  praetor,  which  had  been  venerated  by 
the  heathen  multitude.  In  the  same  church  or  some  other  of  Rome  a  similar 
Amotion  is  still  performed  by  the  curious  lid  of  the  funeral  urn  of  the  Emperor 
Kidrian.  Hie  cathedral  choreh  of  Paris,  the  celebrated  Notre  Dame,  usurped  the 
site,  to  succeed  to  the  patronage,  of  an  altar  devoted  to  Jupiter.  The  patron  saint 
of  Uie  same  city,  the  mmous  '  Denis  the  Areopagyte,'  he  who,  first  consumed  at 
Athens,  arose  phcsnix-like  from  his  own  ashes;  who  was  after  beheaded  at  Paris, 
yet  walked  to  the  grave  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  and  who  had  still  later  been 
shown  quite  whole,  both  head  and  body,  in  a  Grerman  reliquary— this  pious  Proteus 
was  in  reality,  I  say,  no  other  than  the  Pagan  Bacchus,  who  not  only,  you  know, 
went  also  by  the  same  name  of  Dionysine^  but  had  a  temple  on  the  very  spot,  then 
the  centre  of  a  vineyard,  where  the  Christians  built  their  church  to  the  imaginary 
saint.    In  this  one  article  alone  of  churches  I  might  adduce,  in  this  single  city, 

rirhaps  half-a-dozen  other  instances  of  the  same  principle  of  transformation ;  but 
have  dwelt  upon  the  point  at  all  but  by  way  of  justifying  the  following  questions. 
Do  Protestants  not  act  preposterously  in  affecting  to  claim  an  origin  from  what 
they  style  the  '  primitive  puritjr'  of  the  Church  ?  Is  not  this  purity  the  religious 
phase  of  the  old  illusion  of  the  *  golden  age,'  which  leads  you  Englishmen  to 
trace,  for  instance,  the  political  and  civil  liberties  which  in  reality  are  but  the 
fruit  of  recent  science  and  civilization,  to  a  like  perfection  in  the  savage  customs 
of  your  Saxon  ancestry  ?    Were  early  Christian  history  less  full  or  fiUsified  upon 
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tliis  point,  should  not  the  principles  of  human  nature  evince  the  contrary  a  priori  f 
-would  they  not  demonstrate  the  gross  absurdity  of  our  supposing  the  word  of 
God  to  be  better  interpreted  by  the  barbarous  serfs  of  the  Koman  Empire,  who 
could  scarce  read  it,  than  by  the  civilized  and  cultivated  classes  of  actual  England  ? 
Is  not  this  the  very  difference  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  of  which 
the  one  holds  to  tradition,  that  is,  the  primitive  interpretation,  the  other  to  pri- 
vate judgment,  or  the  construction  of  enlightened  times?  And  to  this  double 
disregard  at  once  of  reason  and  of  history,  do  not  such  Protestants  moreover  add 
the  blunder  of  inconsistency  ?  For,  while  making  it  the  main  reproach  to  what 
they  call  the  papal  superstition,  to  rest  its  claims  to  exclusive  '  purity'  upon  tradi- 
tion, upon  antiquity y  do  they  not  strive  to  plunge  themselves  in  a  '  lower  deep'  of 
the  same  mire  ?  Accordingly  do  we  not  see,  from  a  signal  instance  in  your  own 
city,  that  this  senile  yeammg  for  the  days  of  childhood  is  but  the  sign  of  a  re- 
lapse to  Rome  ? 

For  my  part,  I  should  therefore  think  that  the  Christian  religion  was  never  so 
pure,  since  it  left  the  lips  of  its  divine  founder,  as  it  is  at  present.  But  for  the 
queries  and  the  conclusion  I  must  ask  the  pardon  of  your  clerical  readers  for 
having  ventured,  being  a  simple  layman,  to  intermeddle  in  their  august  contro- 
versies. 

The  French  Archatological  Mission  to  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  have  made  a  second 
Report,  of  which  a  summary  has  just  been  given  by  the  Government  to  the  public. 
The  close  of  1852  is  the  date  of  the  explorations. 

M.  Fresnel  commenced  his  labours  with  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of 
the  principal  edifices  of  the  antique  city.  The  tumulus  of  Kasr  and  tiie  group  of 
Amran  were  first  opened.  The  result  was  a  quantity  of  small  objects,  including 
statuettes,  in  hard  stone  and  baked  clay,  and  of  a  workmanship  Greek  and  Par- 
thian, the  latter  of  a  style  quite  barbarous. 

The  edifice,  the  site  of  wnich  he  sought  especially  to  fix,  was  the  palace-citadel 
of  the  kings  of  Babvlon,  which  bore  the  famous  '  hanging  gardens ;'  and  he  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  fully  establishing  the  identity  of  the  tumulus  of  Kasr  with 
this  fairy  structure  of  Semiramis.  The  eminence  or  mound,  which  would  thus 
be  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace,  and  which  the  modem  Babylonians  call  moud' 
jetib^h  (the  topsy  turvy),  presents  but  a  confused  heap  of  pulverulent  rubbish. 
M.  Fresnel  compares  this  hillock  to  an  immense  quarry  of  bncks,  which  has  been 
worked  since  the  days  of  Alexander,  and  from  which  have  issued  all  the  villages 
that  strew  the  plain  around.  This  irre^ar  mode  of  working  it  has  turned  the 
wreck  into  a  chaos.  The  consequence  is,  a  difficulty  to  make  other  than  vague 
conjectures  respecting  the  integral  state  of  the  vast  edifice.  At  the  same  time 
M.  Fresnel  has  recognised  that  the  Euphrates,  in  bearing  fr6m  west  to  east,  as  is 
proved  by  corrosion  of  the  eastern  bank,  had  opened  its  new  channel  athwart  the 
groundworks  of  the  great  palace,  which  appear  to  extend  afkr  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  river. 

.  Might  not  this  be,  I  would  ask  in  passing,  rather  the  remains  of  the  great 
tunnel,  recorded  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  as  running  underneath  the  river  and 
connecting  the  two  palaces  on  either  bank?  For  Babylon,  you  know,  accom- 
plished, some  three  to  four  thousand  years  ago,  a  work  to  rival  the  very  boldest 
undertaking  of  your  own  great  city.  Or  wny,  at  all  events,  do  not  explorers 
direct  their  searches  to  such  a  monument,  which,  besides  being  curious  in  itself 
and  of  more  definite  detectability,  would  give  a  clue  to  the  abutting  palaces  both 
at  once  ?  Of  its  identity  with  the  substructions  brought  to  light  by  M.  Fresnel, 
the  excavations  which  he  made  therein  might  appear  to  furnish  a  complete  dis- 
proof; but  some  of  the  results  might  be  regarded  as  confinnatory  on  the  contrary. 

M.  Thomas,  the  architect  attached  to  the  expedition,  taking  advantage  of  a 
moment  when  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  had  subsided  below  their  ordinary 
level,  hastened  to  perforate  some  of  those  masses  of  mason-work,  and  found  in 
them  sarcophagi  of  baked  clay  of  extremely  rude  execution,  but  which,  by  the 
oddity  of  their  shape  and  the  exiguity  of  their  dimensions,  have  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Their  length,  in  fact,  is  scarce  a  foot, 
their  breadth  a  little  more,  and  their  height  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  body 
placed  in  this  sort  of  urns  must  have  been  folded  upon  itself,  the  knees  touching 
the  chin,  the  arms  crossed  upon  the  breast,  and  the  thighs  forming  a  sort  of  enve- 
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lope  of  the  'whole.  M.  Fresnel  is  of  opinion  that  these  sarcopha^  could  have 
been  destined  but  for  the  bodies  of  the  lowest  classes  in  those  pnmitiTe  communi- 
ties. Although  these  coffins  have  been  found  on  a  level  with  the  ancient  ground- 
works of  the  Babylonian  palace,  he  yet  regards  them  as  belonging  to  the  Parthians. 
Now,  take  together  the  originally  rude  construction  of  those  relics,  the  infamous 
condition  of  Uie  supposed  inmates,  and  the  long  posteriority  of  the  population  they 
are  thus  referred  to,  and  who  would  naturally  have  employed  the  ruined  recesses 
of  the  ancient  tunnel  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead  bodies  of  their  conquered  slaves, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  triple  circumstance,  supplied  unpurposely  by  the  de- 
scription, would  rather  favour  my  wild  conjecture  than  the  hypothesis  of  the 
explorers. 

In  the  preceding  Report,  M.  Fresnel  announced  the  finding  of  numerous  frag- 
ipents  of  enamelled  brick,  covered  with  portions  of  the  figures  of  men  and  other 
animals,  and  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  which  the  characters,  in  white  enamel, 
stood  out  upon  a  background  of  azure.  This  curious  collection  he  now  reports 
has  increased  largely.  He  still  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  fragments  yield  proof 
irrefutable  of  the  identity  of  Kasr  with  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was 
decorated  with  this  mosaic  in  enamelled  brick,  according  to  Diodorus.  The  frag- 
ments of  inscriptions  accompanying  these  paintings  have  also  been  augmented  by 
several  letters  or  syllabic  groups.  This  concurrence  with  the  record  of  ancient 
history  is  deemed  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  M.  Place  (as  I  reported  to  you  in 
my  last)  has  discovered  in  the  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  Nineveh  a  like  mosaic 
work  in  enamel  still  adhering  to  walls. 

A  trench,  cut  to  the  depth  of  some  16  orl8  feet  through  the  rubbish  of  Kasr, 
has  beside  enabled  the  explorers  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of  the 
palace  had  been  undermined  in  all  directions  by  the  working  of  ancient  quarries 
or  sachara.  The  portions  still  cohering  resemble  inmiense  rocks,  and  seem  to 
threaten  with  certam  death  the  workmen  over  whom  they  hang  suspended.  These 
fitigments,  composed  of  bricks  of  the  dimensions  of  a  foot  square,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  a  cement  of  lime,  are  huddled  in  such  confusion  that  no  architect,  how- 
ever ingenious,  could  not  only  not  restore  the  plan,  but  even  prove  the  site,  of  the 
ancient  edifice. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  French  ex^oration  are 
the  tombs  found  in  the  tumulus  of  Amran,  to  the  south  of  the  Kasr.  This  hillock, 
as  well  as  the  groups  of  Homayra  and  of  Babel,  formed  part  of  the  royal  palace 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Some  trenches,  open  at  a  point  the  natives 
call  El-Kabour  (the  tombs),  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  sarcophagi  con- 
taining skeletons  mailed  with  iron  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold.  The  skeletons, 
with  3ie  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  cranium,  were  reduced  to  dust ;  but  the 
iron,  although  oxydised,  and  the  golden  crowns,  preserve  their  outlines.  M. 
Fresnel  regards  these  tombs  as  Macedonian,  and  refers  them  to  the  companions  of 
Alexander  or  of  Seleucus.  The  golden  crowns  are,  strictly  speaking,  nothing 
more  than  a  band  or  frontal,  surmounted  with  six  leaves  of  laurel  or  a  species  of 
indigenous  poplar,  three  on  the  right  side,  three  on  the  left,  with  the  points^  con- 
verging towards  the  forehead.  The  chiselling  of  these  leaves  is  rather  delicate, 
and  the  veinin^  quite  distinctly  brought  out.  Below  the  bandage  is  always  found 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  leaf,  of  which  the  use  was  probably  to  cover  the  eyes, 
or  which  served  instead  of  the  mask  of  gold  reserved  for  the  rich  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  quantity  of  iron  found  accompanying  some  of  those  bodies  is  quite 
surprising :  one  of  them  was  wrapped  all  over  with  a  sheet  of  this  metal.  In  some 
of  the  tombs  were  also  found  ear-rings,  and  no  iron :  these  were  doubtless  the 
tombs  of  the  wives  of  the  warriors. 

The  structure  of  these  Grseco-Babylonian  sarcophagi  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of 
little  parallel  walls  of  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and  something  over  6  feet  in  lenstb, 
constructed  of  bricks  with  a  cement  of  plaster.  The  lid  or  roof  is  also  formed  of 
bricks  placed  fi&tly  side  by  side,  and  kept  together  by  a  lateral  pressure,  there 
being  no  arch.  The  like  materials  closed  exactly  the  two  extremities  of  the 
tomb.  There  was  also  found  at  a  short  distance  from  these  Macedonian  tombs  of 
Amran  another  female  tomb  of  an  identical  construction.  This  contained  several 
marble  or  alabaster  statuettes  representing  Venus,  Juno,  and  a  reclined  figure  in 
a  Phrygian  cap :  the  work  is  Greek,  and  of  fair  ex<^ution.    The  same  tomb  con- 
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tained  some  jewellery,  such  as  opals  set  in  rings,  ear-pendants  of  complex  work- 
manship, gold  huckles,  &c. ;  but  the  skeleton  wore  no  golden  crown. 

M.  Fresnel  announces  further  the  finding  of  a  large  quantity  of  statuettes,  or 
fragments  of  such,  of  medallions  in  baked  clay,  of  cylinders,  vases  or  vials  of 
gilt  glass,  Greek,  Persian,  or  Chaldean,  found  in  the  tombs,  as  also  some  domestic 
utensils ;  in  fine,  some  cakes  of  baked  earth,  of  which  one  contained  a  Babylonian 
contract.  After  all,  he  says,  the  chief  merit  of  these  results  of  the  exploration 
consists  in  (as  he  considers  it)  the  '  complete  certainty  of  their  origin/  No  doubt 
they  were  obtained  on  the  true  site  of  the  ancient  city  ;  but  whether  also  on  the 
▼ery  spot  of  the  royal  palace,  as  he  pretends,  is  a  point  that  may  still  need  some 
confirmation. 

Nor  does  this  doubt  appear  uncountenanced  by  the  suggestion,  both  just  and 
valuable,  which  M.  Fresnel  alleges,  at  the  close,  in  explanation  of  the  striking 
circumstance,  that  no  such  eyidences  of  identity,  no  such  relics  of  palatial  splen- 
dour, have  been  detected  as  were  discovered  in  ^e  excavations  of  Nineveh.  He 
would  need,  he  says,  entire  years,  and  resources  far  more  ample  than  those  which 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Government,  to  remove  the  millions  of 
cubic  metres  of  pulverised  brick  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  palace — foundations  that  must  therefore  lie  at  a  depth  of  70  to  80 
feet  I  Now,  how  obtain,  by  mere  scrapings  on  the  surfiBU^e,  a  '  complete  certainty' 
of  the  locality  of  these  profundities,  if  this  supposition  be  near  the  truth  ?  And 
that  it  is,  win  be  comprehended  if  we  consider  that  here  in  Paris,  even  in  dis- 
tricts over  which  the  city  has  been  extended  scarce  a  thousand  years,  not  only 
have  foundations  and  buried  relics,  but  even  street  pavements,  been  dug  up  at  a 
depth  of  12  to  16  feet.  If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  years  of  Babylon,  the  deficit 
will  not  be  large,  and  may  beside  be  amply  balanced  by  an  obvious  consideration. 
Paris  is  not  yet  in  ruins,  and  this  large  accession  to  its  soil  must  for  the  most  part 
have  proceeded  from  the  mass  of  animal  remains — from  the  graveyards  and  gar- 
bage heaps  that  filled  the  primitive  yau^our^s,  and  had  been  drawn  back  from 
time  to  time  to  embank  the  river  and  fill  up  the  swamps,  according  to  the  progress 
of  popular  cleanliness  and  comfort  from  age  to  age.  If  to  this  were  super- 
added, as  in  case  of  Babvlou,  the  actual  mass  of  its  closely-studded  and  stately 
edifices  crushed  to  rubbish,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  elevation  already  gained 
would  thus  be  doubled,  and  this  while  Paris  was  scarce  a  third  of  the  extent  aind 
age  of  the  Eastern  ruins. 

MM.  Fresnel  and  Oppert  were  preparing  to  try  Niphar,  and  purposed  after  to 
proceed  to  the  lower  Euphrates  to  explore  the  ruins  of  those  old  Biblical  cities 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  or  by  Arabian  geographers,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  in 
Genesis,  but  of  which  history — profane  hbtory — has  not  preserved  to  us  the  names. 
This  is  an  expedition  in  which  your  readers  must  take  special  interest.  I  shall 
be  careful  to  possess  them  at  the  earliest  moment  of  its  useful  results. 

A  recent  number  of  the  BulUtino  Arceologico  of  Naples  contains  the  narrative 
of  a  discovery  just  brought  to  light  from  the  ruins  at  Cuma,  which  has  astonished 
as  well  as  puzzled  the  antiquaries.  The  singular  objects  were  found  on  opening 
certain  tombs  supposed  to  be  Roman.  The  chamber  of  the  tomb  was  vaulted,  and 
along  the  walls  ran  a  broad  bench  constructed  of  mason-work,  bearing  four 
skeletons  vnthout  the  skull.  The  two  skeletons  that  occupied  the  bench  on  the 
left  side  had  the  natural  head  replaced  by  heads  of  wax  with  glass  eyes.  These 
&cts  have  been  examined  and  are  publicly  guaranteed  by  the  most  able  archs- 
ologists  of  Naples.  Among  other  objects  found  in  the  same  tomb  was  a  coin  of 
Dioclesian,  which  would  go,  in  fact,  to  show  the  stnicture  to  be  rather  recent  as 
well  as  Roman. 

These  facts  have  been  presented  by  M.  Raoul-Rochette  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  This  profound  antiquary  does  not  ofier  for 
the  present  an  explanation,  but  invokes  the  close  attention  of  his  brother  antiqua- 
ries to  the  subject. 

One  of  these,  M.  Adrien  de  Longp^rier,  appears  less  cautious ;  for  he  proposes, 
in  the  Atherusvm  Frangais,  a  lame  solution.  This  he  finds  in  a  passage  of  Varro, 
which  makes  allusion  to  a  Roman  custom  of  dissevering  a  bone  from  the  body 
before  the  process  of  incremation^ auf  si  os  exceptum  est  mortui  adfamiliam  put' 
gandam.    From  this  he  concludes  the  Romans  did  sometimes  detach  the  skull  for 
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the  purpose  of  purification,  *  a  rite  that  may  have  surviyed  bumiug/  Hence  the 
absence  of  the  head  in  the  strange  skeletons  of  Cuma ;  hence  the  presence  of  the 
head  aUme  in  an  exploration  of  his  own.  This  was  made,  it  seems,  in  1833,  in 
one  of  the  provinces,  where  he  found  upon  examination  of  a  number  of  ancient 
tombs  that  the  skeletons  contained  in  some  of  them  were  headless,  but  one  in  par- 
ticular, of  smaller  dimensions,  contained  the  cranium  of  an  adult  man,  which  had 
been  evideutly  placed  there  unaccompanied  by  other  b<mes,  as  the  tomb  was 
covered  carefiUly  with  plaster. 

Now,  admitting  both  the  instance  and  the  authority  adduced  to  be  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  phenomenon  of  Cuma,  they  would  still  afford  but  a  re-statement,  not  a 
solution,  of  the  difficulty.  Moreover  Varro  speaks  of  the  excision  but  from,  bodies 
that  were  hwmed-^quum  Romanug  combtutua  eat;  which  would  preclude  the  intact 
skeletons  of  Cuma  from  the  usage.  In  fine,  this  writer  confounds  the  epochs  of 
purification  and  incremation.  I  have  the  confidence  to  think  I  could  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question,  if  my  space  were  not  exhausted,  and  perhaps  your  Jour- 
nal not  the  fittest  place.  I  can  therefore  but  add  a  reference  which  may  conduct, 
not  to  a  strict  scdution,  but  to  the  elements  of  a  solution,  a  mind  of  ordinary  ^ink* 
ing  fiELCulty — ^I-mean  the  Vestiges  of  CivilizativUj  part  ii.  eh.  3,  and  which  is  pub- 
lisned  in  your  city  by  M.  Bailli^,  of  Regent  Street. 


Parisy  May,  1853. 

I  MENTIONED  in  a  previous  letter  the  late  discovery  b^  M.  Place  of  an  alleged 
statue — a  'real  statue'-— of  Assyrian  fabric.  The  following  letter  on  the  subject 
from  that  gentleman  himself,  and  addressed  to  M.  de  Longp^rier,  has  just  appeared 
in  a  Paris  Journal : — 

'  This  time,  my  dear  Longp^rier,  it  is  no  less  than  an  Assyrian  statue,  of  whidi 
I  have  to  announce  to  you  the  discovery.  I  had  often  heard  disparaged  the 
aspect,  rather  aueer  no  doubt,  which  is  distinctive  of  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  It 
was  also  found  a  pity  that  the  artists  of  those  times,  so  ancient,  had  made  no 
statues,  in  the  proper  sense,  or  of  the  complete  figure,  and  had  given,  in  the  sculp- 
ture of  their  figures  of  high  relief,  so  strange  a  turn  to  the  legs  of  their  personages. 
At  present  all  doubts  are  removed,  and  we  are  certain  the  art  of  statuary  was 
passably  advanced.  The  despatch  which  I  have  sent  you  of  three  photographic 
sketches,  presenting  my  statue  in  so  many  aspects,  will  be  better  than  a  descrip. 
tion.  It  is  some  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  including  the  square  mass  which  it 
carries  on  the  head,  and  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  canatid.  Between  the 
hantk  it  holds  a  vessel  resembling  some  of  those  I  have  preserved  for  you.  These 
vases,  of  which  numerous  fragments  are  turned  up  in  the  excavations,  are  per- 
forated at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  one 
of  the  hands  of  the  statue  is  applied  to  the  under  extremity  of  the  vase.  The 
statue  has  been  found  to  the  rear  of  a  long  colonnade,  and  at  the  end  of  a  wall  of 
enamelled  bricks.  It  is  the  first  time  that  this  description  of  brides  have  been 
found  in  situ  ;  and  as  they  represent  a  series  of  personages,  animals,  and  trees,  of 
which  each  brick  offers  but  a  fra^ent  or  porticm,  we  may  heiiceforth  comprehend 
what  must  have  been  the  destination  of  those  debris  which  so  abound  in  the 
Oriental  ruins.  I  have  by  me  a  plank  of  them  of  about  sixteen  feet  long  by  four 
and  a  half  high ;  and  as  the  colours  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  picture  can  be 
easily  taken  asunder  and  put  together,  I  think  it  will  be  an  accession  to  your 
museum — that  is,  provided  the  enamel  shall  resist  jthe  transportation.  I  have, 
moreover,  found  a  cylinder  of  baked  clay  of  a  large  size,  and  bearing  seventy  liuet 
of  cuneiform  characters ;  and  a  large  piece  of  bronze  which  seems  to  represent  a 
date-tree,  and  to  have  served  as  a  column  or  support.  I  have  besides  found  a 
gold  leaf,  sixteen  inches  long  by  &ve  broad,  whereon  are  seen  some  traces  of 
figures  in  projection  and  a  line  of  cuneiform  characters  which  must  have  been 
struck  with  a  die — a  fact  which  would  show  the  existence  of  isolated  characters, 
of  moveable  types,  like  our  present  printing  implements.' 

M.  Place  appears  to  me  to  pronounce  as  loosely  in  this  inference  as  he  does  in 
the  exaltation  of  his  statue.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  we  are  now  told,  with  a  rather 
ominous  reservation,  only  proves  that  Assyrian  statuary  had  been  assez  aoanc^^. 
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Let  as  wait  until  the  specimen  is  set  before  European  criticism,  and  see  what  then 
to  think  of  the  conjecture  of  my  former  letter. 

To  the  foregoing,  which  is  dated  at  Khorsabad,  SOth  January,  the  writer  adds 
this  postscript  of  15th  February  following. 

'  The  second*  statue  has  been  found ;  the  head  is  broken  ofif,  but  the  body  is 
intact.  I  have  also  to  apprize  you  of  the  despatch  to  your  address  of  a  case  con- 
taining over  a  thousand  snuJl  objects,  such  as  carved  stones,  cornelians,  agates, 
quartz,  and  others  of  great  variety  both  in  form  and  colour/  &c. 

Victor  Place. 

A  duly  intelligent  antiquary  would  have  spared  himself  this  trouble.  The 
evident  multitude  and  vogue  of  the  sort  of  objects  mentioned  are,  on  the  contrary, 
a  real  presumption  against  high  sculptural  proficiency.  The  barbarous  Mexicans 
abounded  in  things  of  this  kind  at  the  discovery,  and  of  such  workmanship  as  to 
astonish  and  excel  European  artists ;  though  they  never  made,  or  tried  to  make  a 
real  statue.  It  is  that  the  latter  is  a  long  posterior  development  of  art  and  in- 
tellect. 

I  had  occasion,  in  my  last  letter,  to  discuss  a  case  of  the  confusion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonial  with  that  of  its  heathen  predecessor.  I  ventured  to 
exemplify  that  this  was  general  and  systematic—  systematic  from  a  pious  purpose 
and  the  necessity  of  the  expedient  to  reconcile  the  popular  prejudices  to  a  new 
doctrine  through  the  old  forms.  I  thence  concluded  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
must  have  attained  its  purest  state,  not  (as  some  imagine)  when  its  infancy  had  to 
be  wrapt  in  those  profane  swaddling  clothes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  its  aevelop- 
ment  and  native  strength  had  come  to  burst  them  off.  The  manhood,  the  indi- 
viduality,  the  purity  of  the  Christian  principle  would  be  therefore  found  in  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  of  the  present  day,  in  just  proportion  to  their 
divergency  from  the  primordial  and  Papal /or/n«. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  forms,  the  ceremonial  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  but 
moreover  their  most  special  doctrines  that  appear  obnoxious  to  this  confusion. 
Such  at  least  is  the  position  of  a  work  just  published  in  this  city,  and  by  a  writer 
of  indubitable,  though  perhaps  dangerous  or  perverse  piety. 

The  object  of  this  learned  work,  of  which  the  title  is.  Saint  Paul  et  S^neqwe^ 
is  to  prove  the  philosopher  not  only  a  Christian,  but  to  have  been  made  so  by  the 
Apostle.  The  subject  then  is  antiquarian  as  well  as  also  theological,  and  apper- 
tains by  a  double  title  to  the  special  province  of  this  correspondence.  For  Ar- 
ch8e<dogy  is  much  too  narrowed  when  we  confine  it  to  material  monuments ;  by 
&r  its  fairest  and  its  future  field  lies  in  the  archceology  of  lost  ideas.  It  was,  per^ 
haps  an  instinct  of  this  relation  that  led  the  author  of  the  book  in  question  to  have 
intended,  he  says,  originally  to  submit  the  substance  of  his  thesis  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Why  this  design  has  not  been  accomplished 
may  be  possibly  conjectured  from  the  following  syllabus,  however  succinct,  of  the 
execution. 

.  His  proofs  for  the  alleged  orthodoxy  and  conversion  of  the  stoic  Seneca,  M. 
Fleury  begins  by  classing  under  four  heads :  '1st.  Literary  and  critical  sources ; 
2nd.  Traditional  sources ;  3rd.  Historical  inductions ;  4th.  Critical  philological 
examination  of  the  correspondence  attributed  to  Seneca  with  St  Paul  and  reci- 
procally.' Under  the  last  head  is  given  also  the  text  of  the  correspondence,  with 
notes  and  a  translation  in  French.  There  are  further  dissertations  upon  the  pro* 
bable  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  Arrian,  and 
also  upon  the  neo-Stoic  poets  Lucan,  Martial,  &c.  In  short,  the  notes — which 
contain  all  this — are  throughout  the  work  a  set  of  biographies,  extending  back  to 
some  of  the  personages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  religious  interest,  there- 
fore, and  historical  value  of  this  erudite  treatise  cannot  be  doubted,  think  what  we 
may  as  to  its  probative  efficacy  for  the  author's  purpose. 

•  See  my  April  letter. 

^  Saint  Paul  et  S^n^ue.  R^cherches  sur  les  Rapports  du  Philosophe  avec 
I'Apdtre,  et  sur  I'infiltration  du  Christianism  naissant  h.  travers  le  Paganism. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Par  Am^dee  Fleury.  Paris.  Librairie  Philosophique  de  La  Grange. 
Hector  Bossange,  25  Quai  Voltaire. 
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With  the  latter  is  alone,  however,  the  concern  of  the  critic.  And  in  this  respect  I 
will  begin  by  declaring  bluntly,  as  I  must  be  brief,  that  the  proof  appears  to  me  a 
failure,  almost  a  futility.  The  few  examples  which  I  can  cite  will  be  the  strongest 
under  each  head. 

Under  the  first— entitled  'Critical  and  Literary  Sources,'  and  consisting  of  a 
comparison  of  passages  from  the  works  of  Seneca,  with  extracts  from  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels — I  select  the  supposed  imitations  in  the  points 
special  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  For  instance,  the  man  of  virtue  is  compared 
by  Seneca  to  the  *  Phoenix,  which  appears  but  at  the  intervals  of  every  500 
years.'.  Now  this  image,  though  of  heathen  origin  and  almost  trivial  ancient  nse, 
it  seems  he  stole  from  the  'many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen'  of  the  Gospel 
(vol.  1.  p.  25).  The  image  of  seed-sowing  and  of  harvest  is  a  common  one  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  Seneca  too,  says:  Uhe  divine  seeds  are  implanted  in  the 
bodies  of  men ;  if  properly  cultivated,  the  crop  will  correspond ;  if  not,  it  will  be 
tares  and  thorns :'  therefore  Seneca  has  plagiarized,  and  '  without  disguise,'  from  the 
New  Testament  (ibid.).  I  need  not  note  that  this  comparison — so  very  obvious  in 
all  ages — was  of  common  application  with  the  ancient  writers.  If  Seneca  applied 
it  to  morals,  it  is  that  morals  were  the  theme  of  Seneca.  Quinctilian,  his  contempo- 
rary, applies  it  to  rhetoric  for  the  like  reason.  And  Anaxagoras,  the  physicist,  to 
the  whole  material  universe.    But  let  us  not  get  serious. 

Another  of  the  revealed  dogmas  of  Christianity  is  this,  fW>m  Paul :  '  He  who 
serves  God  in  justice  and  peace  is  agreeable  to  God ;  be  ye  therefore  imitators  of 
God.*  We  read  in  Seneca :  *  Would  you  render  the  gods  propitious,  be  yourself 
good;  he  worships  them  best  who  imitates  nearest.'  This  is  'evidently'  taken, 
says  M.  Fleury,  m>m  St.  Paul.  He  admits,  indeed,  the  patent  objection  that  the 
Roman  Stoic  does  but  slightly  modify  the  fundamental  sect  maxim  of  sequere  na- 
turam.  He  also  owns  that  the  '  naturam'  was  a  transformation  of  an  older  ibrm, 
which  said,  in  the  ages  of  Pythagoras,  with  Gospel  literalness :  tequere  Deubt. 
But  this  he  gets  over  by  imagining  that  the  Stoics  proper,  or  their  theological  pro- 
totypes,  must  have  had  the  hint  fi'om  the  passage  where  Moses  has  represented 
the  Divinity  as  directing  him  to  '  walk  in  his  presence  and  be  perfect'  (p.  27). 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  resemblance  between  *  sequere  Deum*  or  *naturam,*  and 
'  ambttla  cur  am  me  et  esto  perfectus*  is  on  a  par  with  the  probable  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  traditions  by  the  Greek  philosophers. 

Again,  the  precept:  ' love  your  enemies*— diligite  inimicus  tuos,  which  is  justly 
deemed  to  be  pre-eminently  Christian,  our  author  finds  that  Seneca  has  plagiarized 
in  saying :  *  Be  jovial  with  your  friends,  be  gentle  and  easy  with  your  enemies :' 
^micis  jucunduSf  inimicis  mttis  etfacilis.  The  latter  is,  however,  plainly  a  rule 
of  worldly  wisdom,  and  had  doubtless  its  equivalent  in  many  an  ancient  writer ; 
for  instance  in,  I  think,  Isocrates,  and  in  terms  much  nearer  to  those  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Christian  love  of  poverty  is  preached  by  the  Apostle,  in  denouncing  riches  as 
the  *  root  of  all  evil ' — radix  omnium  malorvm,  Seneca  must  then  have  copied  him, 
in  calling  them  *the  chief  matei^al  of  all  the  afflictions  of  humanity' — mcurima 
arumnarum  humanarum  materia.  But  Ovid  had  denounced  them  as  irritamenta 
omnium  malorum — terms  much  nearer,  and  in  fkct  identical  with  those  of  the 
Apostle ;  for,  whereas  Seneca's  '  eerumnamm'  means  a  merely  worldly  and  con- 
crete feeling,  the  '  malorum'  of  the  saint  and  poet  is  essentially  different,  beinf 
abstract,  spiritusJ.  Did  Ovid,  therefore,  too  purloin  from  Paul  ?  Moreover,  did 
he  do  so  where  the  concurrence  should  appear  less  casual,  as  when  Ochirroe,  in 
tlie  Metamorphoses,  predicts  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  even  specifies  the 
most  peculiar  of  the  Christian  incidents  of  that  event  ?  As  M.  Fleury  cannot  dare 
thus  broadly  upon  introverting  the  line.of  time,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  recalled 
those  passages,  or  several  otner  antecedent  plagiaries,  which  might  retort  in  &ct 
his  charge  of  borrowing  upon  both  the  Apostle  and  the  entire  Gospel.  This  incon- 
venience he  is  able  in  the  case  of  Seneca  to  parry  plausibly,  by  the  confusion  and 
the  contemporaneousness  of  the  epoch.  He  therefore  proceeds  naively  through  half 
his  work  on  the  assumption,  that  the  philosopher  and  not  the  Apostle  must  have 
been  the  copyist.  And  this,  while  the  internal  evidence  of  the  parallel  passages 
would  hint  the  contrary ;  those  from  Seneca  being  axiomatic,  and  the  language 
of  Paid  being  didactic  and  practical. 

But  the  pressure  also  of  external  evidence  and  of  historical  opinion  compels  him 
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finally  to  come  about  to  this  obverse  aspect  of  his  argument.  The  result  is  too 
f^urious  not  to  be  submitted  in  his  own  words.  After  noticing  that,  among  others, 
the  theory  of  de  Lamennais  holds,  in  fact,  that  Christianity  has  nothing  peculiar 
in  its  moral  doctrines,  but  is  a  deffcoated  sununary  of  all  the  preceding  and 
}ieathen  systems,  M.  Fleury  proceeds  to  say ;  '  We  freely  concede,  as  we  have 
done  already  in  the  notes,  that  particular  passages  of  Seneca,  having  their  parallels 
in  St  Paul  or  the  Gospel,  might  also  J&nd  their  prototypes  in  the  oracles  of  the 
.A^cademy  or  the  Portico.  Perhaps  even  if  there  remained  to  ut  more  of  the  menu- 
mentt  of  Greek  phUoaophy^  and  especially  of  the  Stoic  system,  of  which  we  possess  but 
Pi  few  mutilated  fragments,  it  may  be  that  certain  precepts  which  in  this  incomplete' 
H$ss  of  our  iiformation  we  consider  to  be  exclusively  Christian,  might  be  traceable  up 
to  Zeno,  ChrysippuSf  or  Pamttius,  But  these  cardinal  ideas,  which  we  will  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  to  be  of  Stoic  or  of  Platonic  origin,  if  they  be  not  allowed  pecu- 
liar to  Gospel^  how  does  it  happen  that  they  are  grouped  with  prominence, 
e^Lhibited  isolatecUy,  and  as  if  in  a  new  light,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Evangelists 
(and. the  Apostle*  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  the  writings  of  the  lioman 
philosopher.  This  concurrence  of  the  two  moralists,  Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  in 
biringing  forward  the  same  ideas,  in  planting  the  same  landmarks  of  doctrine, 
known  or  unknown  before  them,  remains,  whatever  may  be  said,  a  thing  sur- 
jurlsing  and  inexplicable,  unless  by  an  express  understanding,  a  homogenuity  of 
.views  between  the  two  propagators  and  preachers  of  the  truth' (pp.  l31-2)« 

.  This>  it  must  be  owned  at  all  events,  is  to  present  the  question  candidly.  The 
author  had  avowed  already  (p.  24)  that  there  seemed  to  be  none  whatever  of  the 
truths  introduced  into  the  world  by  Revelation,  which  are  not  also  more  or  less 
expressly  to  be  found  in  Seneca.  He  now  admits  that  the  most  striking  of  those  docc 
trines  of  the'phUos(^her  are  to  be  found  in  what  remains  to  us  of  the  traditions  of 
his  sect.  He  even  adds,  with  a  laudable  equity,  that  if  the  writings  of  the  Stoic 
school  had  not  been  left  to  an  exceptional  completeness  of  annihilation,  theymi^ht 
«how  us  parallels  also  to  the  residue  of  the  Chnstian  morals.  But  after  all,  that 
the  Christian  founders  and  their  contemporary  Seneca,  should  have  concurred  i& 
a  similar  summary  and  a  certain  selection  from  anterior  systems,  is  a  fact  which 
l^e  deems  inexplicable  save  by  intercommunication.  Such  is  then  his  ai^;ument» 
or  rather  Ms  objection,  to  prove  that  Seneca  has  been  the  borrower  nrom  St. 
Paul,  and  not  the  contrary.  But,  mark  his  terms  do  not  really  conclude  any  thing 
to  this  ^ect.  They  stop  expressly  with  supposing  a  conununication  necessary, 
but  assume  tacitly  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Gospel  to  thie  Roman  moralist— 
which  was  just  the  proposition  put  in  question.  M.  Fleury  not  merely  fails  to 
prove  the  question  he  begs  repeatedly ;  he  does  stUl  worse,  in  admitting  that 
Seneca  might  have  derived  his  moral  doctrines  (as  he  has  idways  been  supposed 
to  do,  of  course)  from  his  predecessors  of  the  Stoic  sect ;  for  it  seems  as  natural 
that  he  should  turn  with  supreme  regard  to  this  brilliant  ancestry,  as  it  would  be 
monstrous  that  a  heathen  philosopher  should  take,  in  preference,  the  same  prin- 
ciples from  what  mast  then  have  beenefiteemed  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  a  de- 
spised sect.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sect  so  situated  would  be  equally  likely 
to  purloin  from  Seneca,  as  being  the  writer  most  in  vogue  among  the  Pagans  of 
the  time.  M.  Fleury,  therefore,  tends  effectually  to  prove  the  opposite  of  what  he 
affirms  to  have  been  the  order  of  derivation  as  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul.  And, 
in  fine,  though  it  were  otherwise,  he  would  have  still  had  to  clear  the  Gospel  of 
having  plagiarized,  in  turn,  from  the  earlier  Stoics. 

The  author  then,  we  see,  is  doubly  in  what  the  Americans  call  a  *  fix.'  In  fiact 
ins  book  is  thioi^hout  a  blunder  in  this  respect ;  so  much  so  that  I  first  imaging 
it  a  covert  attack  upon  Revelation,  and  expected  momently  to  see  the  '  FranfaiM 
mfmaliM'  sneer  throc^  the  style.  But  no,  his  motives  are  so  stolidly  orthodox 
as  to  make  him  insensible  to  the  laws  of  logic.  This  honesty  of  his  purpose,  at 
well  as  the  value  of  his  vast  materials,  would  therefore  merit  a  short  solution  of 
his  chief  difficolty — to  wit :  How  Seneca  and  the  Christian  morality  eaate  to  concur 
in  the  like  principles^  and  hoio  these  principles  should  seem  selected  from  the  Stoic 
schools  especially,  but  also  with  concurrent  innovaiionst  by  the  two  new  systems  f 

I  wish  I  had  the  space  of  but  ten  pages  at  my  di^Kwal  to  evince  tliat  aU  three 
aiMstiona  do  not  merely  imply  no  miracle,  but  are  susceptible  of  the  most  rigoroua 
aemonstration.    But,  for  want  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  an  exposition  on  the  subject^ 
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in  a  work  to  which  I  late  appealed  for  a  different  solation.^  The  answer,  thvs 
prepared  will  haTO,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  having  been  framed  without 
possible  reference  to  the  present  case.  Evolving  a  theory  of  man's  progressively 
historical  development,  the  terms  of  the  exposition  are  indeed  extremely  abstract, 
and  the  quantity  of  illustration  as  compendious  as  the  little  volume.  (It  is  re- 
marluible  it  never  mentions  the  relevant  instance  of  the  writings  of  Seneca^  per- 
haps to  shun  the  imputation  which  makes  the  burthen  of  the  book  before  us.) 
From  these  drawbacks,  the  application  of  the  theory  referred  to  to  the  problems 
of  M.  Flenry  may  need  some  care.  Bat  the  result  will,  I  guarantee,  be  to  give 
his  treatise  an  important  value,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  the  author  had  never 
dreamt.  It  will  confirm  the  conclusion  of  my  former  little  dissertatiim,  and  go  to 
show  ^at,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  discipline,  the  Protestant  creeds  possess  at 
present  the  least  Pagan,  and  therefore  purest  Christianity. 

M.  Prosper  M6rim^e,  himself  a  writer  of  much  distinction  on  the  subject  of 
archseology  as  well  as  history,  has  just  published  in  the  Momimar  a  paper  com- 
municatCMl  to  him  by  a  friend,  and  which  treats  a  theme  of  espedal  interest  to 
British  readers — the  Druid  altare.  The  writer  is  no  less  an  authority  than 
M.  T.  A.  Worsaae,  inspector  of  historical  monuments  of  Denmark,  and  author  of 
an  esteemed  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  that  country.  I  shall  try  to  make  a  suc- 
cinct abstract  of  his  views  on  the  Druid  altars. 

These  so-called  Celtic  or  Druid  monuments  obtained  a  religious  destination,  but 
in  the  inf^cy  of  archseology  and  unsupported  bv  historical  proof.  The  masses  of 
stones  whidi,  in  this  system,  were  considered  sacrificial  altars,  and  which  in 
France  are  termed  dolmens,  in  Britain  cromlechs,  or  by  a  more  general  denomina- 
tion Druid  altars,  are  a  sort  of  chambers  constructed  of  large  flat  stones,  which  are 
surmounted  again  with  rocks  of  great  dimensions.  The  entrances,  wlien  there  are 
any,  are  corridors  of  the  like  construction,  covered  over  in  the  same  manner  and 
often  surrounded  with  circles  of  stone.  The  quite  intact  or  better  preserved  of 
tiiese  cromlechs  are  usually  situated  on  the  summit  of  little  tumuli  of  earth,  or 
sometimes  in  the  interior  of  mounds  of  greater  height.  In  their  construction,  it  is 
found  invariably  that  the  stones  which  form  the  walls  and  roof  present  their  even 
and  smooth  suribce  on  the  inside.  Now  this  ciroumstanoe  is  fir  from  favouring 
the  supposition  that  they  were  altars ;  the  act  of  sacrifice  would,  on  the  contrary, 
require  or  render  the  outside  smooth. 

Again,  in  France,  these  pretended  altars  are  found  collected  in  groups,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  lar^e  rivers.  It  is  the  same  with 
their  exact  analogues,  the  cromlechs  of  Great  Britain,  the  hiinengraeber  of  Germany, 
and  the  *  giants'  chambers'  (Taettestner)  of  Scandinavia.  In  Denmark  too,  whioi 
has  sever^  thousand,  they  almost  all  lie  alonr  the  shore.  But  if  these  mODumcDts 
were  altars,  how  came  their  crowding  along  ue  coast,  while  the  interior  was  left 
with  few  or  often  none? 

Passing  from  the  structure  and  the  situation  to  the  contents,  these  are  miiformly 
flint-knives,  stone-hatchets,  arrow  or  spear-heads  of  bone  or  flint — all  of  the  rudest 
fhbrication,  and  bespeaking  a  savage  people.  Nothing  ever  found  of  bronxe  or  any 
other  metal. 

The  human  bones  are  untouched  by  fire  and  plunly  testify  that  the  bodies  had 
been  deposited  in  either  a  sitting  or  crouching  posture  in  their  strong  chambers. 
So  in  tiie  Isle  of  Guernsey  and  other  islands  of  the  Channel,  in  Ireland,  in  Eng- 
land, in  Holland  and  Northern  Germany,  as  well  as  France,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
In  the  latter  country,  one  in  particular  has  a  number  of  square  compartments, 
devoted  each  to  a  single  corpse  and  where  the  skeleton  retained  this  position. 

These  analogies  of  contents  and  construction  between  monuments  dispersed  over 
distant  countries  denotes  a  common  destination ;  and  the  d^ris  of  human  bones,  of 
which  the  presence  is  almost  constant,  proves  the  dolmens  to  be  not  altars,  but 
tombs. 

Furthermore,  the  rudeness  of  the  accompanying  utensils  shows  the  people  who 
built  the  tombs  to  have  been  still  in  the  savage  state — subsisting  by  huntmg  and 
fishing,  and  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  metals.  They  were  therefore  not  the  Celts, 
who  were  skilled  everywhere  in  bronze  fabric ;  they  must  have  been  the  aboriginal 

^  Vestiges  of  Civilization,  pp.  354-66. 
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inhabitants  of  Europe.  This  is  backed  by  the  geographical  situation  of  the  crom- 
lechs, confined  exclusively  to  the  most  western  and  maritime  countries — to  South- 
em  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  Northern  Germany  and  Holland,  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  Western  France  and  Portugal,  to  Corsica  and  the  Crimea.  For 
men  keep,  in  the  infancy  of  civilizatiion,  to  the  sea  shore,  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
large  rivers,  where  they  obtain  their  food  by  fishing  and  more  open  spaces  for 
communication  and  the  chase. 

Another  proof  of  the  priority  is  the  abruptness  of  the  passage  from  those  rude 
implements  and  uubumt  bones,  which  alone  are  found  in  the  cromUchSy  to  the  cal- 
cined skeletons,  the  funeral  urns  and  the  bronze  arms  which  adorn  the  tumvli,  and 
even  trinkets  of  the  same  metal,  and  sometimes  gold.  Were  the  Celts,  who  built 
the  latter,  the  founders  also  of  the  former,  there  would  be  a  gradation  of  transition; 
both  the  classes  of  constructions  would  be  sometimes  mingled — which  they  never 
are.  Besides,  the  cromlechs  would  be  found  in  Southern  Germany  and  Central 
Europe,  which  the  Celts  had  long  inhabited  in  their  migration  from  Scandinavia. 

A^in,  the  builders  of  the  '  Druid  altars'  have  left  alon^  the  shore  in  Denmark 
large  heaps  of  oyster  and  other  fish-shells,  with  the  usual  implements  of  flint  and 
bone.  But  precisely  the  same  relics,  in  the  same  commixture  and  situation,  are 
quite  familiar  along  the  sea-board  of  North  America.  Thie  civilization,  then,  or 
rather  savagery,  was  analogous  on  the  two  continents. 

A  few  of  the  cromlechs,  it  is  true,  exhibit  traces  of  a  sort  of  sculpture,  which, 
iiowever  rude,  might  suppose  the  use  of  metallic  implements.  Of  these  the  prin* 
cipal  are  found  in  Ireland,  and  the  most  celebrated  is  New  Grange,  which  is 
ntuated  with  another  almost  equal  in  the  county  Meath.  In  the  fohner  the  stones 
are  covered  with  a  multitude  of  ornaments,  among  others  spiral  lines  of  striking 
symmetry.  In  the  second,  are  found  crosses  circumscribed  with  a  circle  (which 
might  savour  of  a  subsequent  and  Christian  hand  ?).  Gavr'  Innis,  in  the  west  of 
France,  is  also  famous  for  the  like  workmanship  ;  and  has  moreover  a  few  designs 
not  unlike  the  cuneiform  characters.  In  fine,  Stonehenge,  with  its  several  circles 
composed  of  rocks  which  appear  to  be  cut,  and  which  are  locked  into  each  other, 
at  the  junction  of  the  walls  and  roof,  by  a  set  of  mortises  and  tenons — which  give 
"the  structure  its  appellation.  Do  not  these  imply  the  builders  to  have  known  the 
use  of  metal  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly ;  but  the  objection  is  thus  explained : — These  sculptured  spe- 
cimens are  found  exclusively  in  the  most  westiem  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  Ab- 
origines would  either  have  been  retruded  by  the  invaders,  or  be  left  latest  unen- 
countered  and  unsubdued.  They  would  therefore  have  more  time  for  their 
indigenous  development,  and  consequent  improvement  of  this  architecture.  And 
the  aid  of  metallic  implements  would  be  derived,  by  imitation  or  by  importation, 
from  the  conquering  occupants  of  the  interior,  much  more  civilized. 

This  much  less  savage  people  were  the  Celts.  The  Celts  are  known  accordingly, 
in  idl  the  countries  of  Europe,  to  have  both  used  and  wrought  in  bronze,  a  compo- 
sition of  brass  and  tin.  The  implements  are  rudest,  in  ancient  Gaul,  both  in  shape 
end  ornament.  The  relics  found  in  England  and  Ireland  are  far  superior.  But 
Denmark  and  Scandinavia  excelled  all  others  in  this  manufacture,  at  the  same 
time  in  form,  temper,  variety  and  ornamentation.  In  fact,  some  metal  ingots  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  country,  seem  to  attest  the  antique  existence  of  even  Ajbundry. 
And  Csesar's  observation,  in  remarking  that  the  Ancient  Britons  had  no  iron,  but 
used  instead  imported  bronze  (are  autem  utuntur  importato)  might  go  to  coun- 
tenance a  commerce  with  this  northern  emporium. 

From  this  pre-eminence  of  mere  degree,  combined  with  also  the  main  coin- 
cidence among  the  implements  as  well  as  material,  in  the  various  countries  named, 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  populations  of  Scandinavia  must  have  been  Celts,  and 
that  the  race  has  passed  from  thence  into  the  Brit'sh  isles  and  Gaul.  Recent  his- 
torians, of  Norway  particularly,  esteem  the  inference  beyond  a  donbt.  M.  Wor- 
saae  does  not  appear,  however,  to  assent  The  greater  excellence  was  due,  he 
thinks,  to  prolongation  of  the  use  of  bronze ;  as  the  same  circumstance  gave  higher 
perfection  to  the  *  Druid  altars'  in  the  same  countries.  For  as  iron,  which  super- 
seded the  use  of  bronze,  came  through  the  Bomans,  its  propagation  must  have 
proceeded  paripassu  with  their  dominion.  Thus  in  Gaul,  where  it  entered  earliest, 
the  swords  had  never  reached  to  hilts  of  bronze,  but  were  rudely  rivetted  to  bone 
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or  woodm  halU  wllk.  xuul«i>  i%e.  hUt  isfoBnd'iABrilBuittfafioaei&deedirHh 
the  blade,  bot  siUlDotm.A  Tary  fiaififaed  form.  This  pcrfeetum  was  attained  in 
Ireland,  and  especially,  in  Scandinavia*  vhare  the  Romans  had  sever  carried  their 
yoke  of  iron  in  any  sense,  and  wJbither  the  metal  took  some  oentnries  later  to  findr 
Its  way.  What  this»  then,  proves  is  unity  of  causatioa,  not  of  derivation.  And 
as  to  the  community  of  implanenls,.  it  is  the  some;  though  M.  Worsaae  does  not ' 
appear  to  well  see  how. 

He  seems  determined  to  this  ojfinioa  by  the  convenience  of  his  theory,  which 
marks  the  stages  of  social  progress  by  an  age  of  ctoM,  of  bfonze,  of  troa.    These, 
he  adds  na'ivdfy,  without  perceiving  tiie  contradiction,  do  not  indicate  (as  song ' 
Lucretius)  so  many  distinct  human  races,  but  only  so  many  grades  of  civilization. ' 
The  latter  is  true  in  fact ;  but  the  author's  ai^gument  assumed  the  former. 

However,  the  &>regoing,  though  but  a  brief  analysis  of  a  long  essay,  presents 
the  views,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  great  Danish  archsDolomst,  with  undiminished^ 
jf  not  increased  clearness  and  coherence.  Their  merits  I  must  for  the  present, 
leave  uncommented  to  your  reading.  I  avow,  however,  my  assent  to  the  author's 
inference  respecting  the  Normans,  as  not  at  all  the  rude  barbarians  they  are  re- 
puted. That  people  and  their  country  await  a  philosophic  history,  Aias !  what 
people  and  what  country  does  not? 


Rolns  of  oDcient  Capos,  ahowlng  Ihe  Assyrian  ortobi  of  the  Etmscans— Bonomi's  errors  in  the 
apiriicaUon  of  Assyrian  statuary  to  Holy  Writ-^O^nel  BawUnson's  late  deciphering  of  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  reiaUve  to  the  Dynasties  and  Mythology  of  the  Assyrians— Curioos  disooveries  fai 
several  mineral  lakes  and  springs  of  France  and  Italy— Aooouut  of  the  KurgAt  or  tumular  barrows 
of  ancient  Russia. 

Paris,  June,  1853. 

The  second  article  of  M.  Raoul-Rochette,  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Capua,  to  which 
1  alluded  in  a  former  letter,  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  dea  Savants  for  ApriL 
The  author  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  description  of  the  ruins  proper,  from  which 
I  promised  you  some  information  of  great  importance.  Its  turn  will  have  come 
in  the  next  paper  of  the  series.  Meanwhile,  the  present  contains  some  facts  which 
mav  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

ft  seems  that  Capua  had  its  Capitol,  like  ancient  Rome,  and  as  the  former  city 
was  Etrurian,  we  might  infer  that  this  famous  institute  was  also  due  to  Etrurian 
influence  in  the  latter:  and  this,  although  the  two  cities  were  founded  almost  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ficict  that  the  C^pitoline  divinities  of  Capoa 
were  composed,  like  those  of  Rome,  of  a  trinity  or  triad — of  whom  Jupiter  held 
the  place  of  honour,  and  was  supported  on  either  side  by  the  two  goddesses  Diana 
and  Minerva.  And  this  very  important  £Bict  is  thus  itsdf  sustained  by  M.  Raoul* 
Rochette.  A  bas-relief,  still  preserved  at  Capua,  was  discovered  in  1665,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre,  and  which  contains  a  representatioii 
of  Jupiter  in  a  sitting  posture,  having  on  his  left  Diana  Btanding,  with  quiver  on 
shoulder  and  lance  in  hand,  and  on  his  right  Minerva,  likewise  standing^  the  head 
attired  with  a  military  cap,  the  breast  covered  witb.  the  degis,  and  her  hand  armed 
with  a  lance,  which  are  the  usual  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  war.  But  this  con- 
junction of  divinities,  wherein  Diana  holds  the  place  of  Juno  at  Rome,  can  repre- 
sent says  this  great  antiquary,  but  the  Capitoline  triad  of  Capua,  as  had  been  also 
recognized  already  by  Mazochi.  Moreo^rer*  another  discovery  has  been  more 
recently  effected  in  the  Capuan  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  consist-  ' 
ing  of  a  fine  statue  of  Minerva,  now  at  Rome,  and  a  statue  of  Diana,  dimnterred 
on  the  same  spot,  of  the  same,  proportions  and  style,  but  decapitated,  and  which 
was  long  preserved  at  Naples.  This  &ct  of  the  statue  of  Diana,  combined  with 
one  of  Minerva,  and  both  cUscovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Capitolme  Jupiter^ 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  triad  at  Capua  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and 
in  both  places,  as  established  through  Etruscan  infiuence. 

This,  of  itself,  would  be  a  point  of  curiosity  as  well  as  consequence.  But  I  pre* 
sent  it  to  your  readers  for  what,  in  turn,  it  is  made  to  infer,  by  the  in^nions  con- 
catenation of  the  writer.  He  concludes  from  it,  that  the  Tyrrhenian  immi^tioa 
into  ancient  Italy  must  have  consisted  of  a  colony  of  Assyrians,  ihe  Capitolina 
triads  of  Etruria  beipg  a  trait  ^f  the  religipn  of  that  people.    The  hi^^t  expces- 
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sioB  of  the  Afisyriiin  religion  il^sv  he' says,'  the  great  triad,  ifhicfa  was  personified 
in  three  diTUiHies,  .one  male,  and  the  other  Vm^femalef  and  whom  Ctesias,  who 
traasmitted  the  fact»  compares  to  Jupiter,  Rhea)  and  Juno.  The«ame  Ctesias,  still 
afl  .cited  hy  Diodorus,  says  that  golden  statues  of  the  three  divinities  were  set  upon 
the  summit  of  the  tower  or  pyramid  of  Belus  at  Babylon ;  an  altitude  of  position  of 
which  the  Capitol  would  be  an  imitation.  M.  Baoul-Bochette  attaches  great  con- 
clusiveness as  well  as  importance  to  this  analogy,  and  announces  a  set  treatise,  in 
which  it  is  to  be  developed  dearly,  ou  the  great  Nature^eddess  (as  he  terms  it)  of 
Asia^  considered  in  the  divers  forms  wherein  he  thinks  her  to  have  been  the  fbun*- 
datiou  of  the  whole  mythologies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  No  doubt  in  the 
world  that  such  a  work,  from  hands  so  learned,  will  be  full  of  interest,  not  only 
historical  and  arehsBological,  but  even  tbeological.  For  could  he  narrow  to  a 
single  source,  and  that  an  Eastern  one,  the  pagan  trinities,  it  would  relieve  the 
Christian  mystery  of  its  most  formidable  adversary.  But  for  my  part,  I  incline 
to  question  the  philosophy  of  such  a  project,  and  by  consequence,  the  force  of  hii 
conclusion  fix>m  the  analogy.  The  fcuit  of  the  conclusion  I,  however,  deem  quite 
probable,  that  is  to  say,  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  Etrurians.  And  the  proof  to 
me  is  in  their  high  relative  proficiency  in  the  arts ;  especially  their  works  in 
metal,  with  which  some  late  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  present  a  striking  corre** 
spondence  of  development. 

Besides  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliuus,  there  were  also  several  others  in  the 
Etrurian  days  of  Capua,  of  which  the  writer  discusses  the  6ite»  and  traces  the 
ruins,  in  many  instances,  to  Christian  churches  still  subsisting  or  gone  in  turn  to 
decay.    Of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  itself,  some  fifty  beautiful  columns  were  trans- 
ferred in  the  middle  ages  to  the  church  of  *  Saint  Vincent  in  Volturno.'    Another 
temple  of  Jupiter,  outside  the  city  of  Capua,  has  supplied  the  materials  for  the 
celebrated  Abbey  of  S.-Pietro,  which  exists  still  but  in  a  dilapidated  state.    The 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  town  of  Casente,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple,  has  been  also  built  and  ornamented  from  its  ruins ;  and  it  possessed,  it 
is  said,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  chandelier  of  white  marble, 
with  its  base  adorned  on  the  four  sides  by  representations  of  Venus  arising 
from  the  ocean;  a  magnificent  relic  of  the  decoration  of  the  same  temple  of 
Jupiter.    The  writer  wonders,  as  well  as  deplores,  that  this  noble  monument 
should  have  been  lost  in  the  full  noon-tide  of  an  age  of  light  and  civiliza* 
tion.    But  it  is,  on  tiie  contrary,  this  very  lieht  that  caused  most  probably  its 
destruction.    During  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  incongruity  of  the 
general  mixture  of  pagan  monuments  with  Christian  worship  was  not  perceived ; 
It  was  in  consonance  with  the  reigning  chaos  of  the  human  intellect.    But  as  this 
intellect  began  to  clarifv  itself  with  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
thus  to  reason  upon  ana  regulate  its  doctrines,  the  clergy  would,  to  prevent  scandal 
as  well  as  satisfy  their  private  scruples,  purge  the  churches  of  all  such  utensils 
and  decorations  of  pagan  origin,  as  were  not  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  edifice. 
To  the  same  religious  animosity,  awakened  to  logical  consistency,  is,  also,  due^ 
no  doubt,  the  devastation,  in  another  line,  which  the  author  mentions  as  having 
strangely  taken  place  within  the  same  period.    Of  the  myriad  tombs  of  the 
Roman  epoch  which  lined  on  either  side  the  Appian  Way,  from  the  city  to  Ben- 
T^iuto  (for  Capua  too  had  its  Via  A^pid),  and  which  not  greatly  over  a  century 
sinee  were  recognizable  at  least  in  mm,  there  now  exists  not  even  a  trace  of  more 
than  two.    One  of  these  noble  mausoleums,  which  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood 
Carceri  Vecchie  (Old  Prisons),  is  situated  near  Santa  Maria,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Appian  Way.    Though  now  in  ruins,  it  was  less  than  a  century  since  described 
as  follows  hf  an  eye-witness.    It  was  of  a  conical  form,  of  which  the  summit  only 
had  then  been  lost.    The  altitude,  thus  diminished,  was  but  six  and  twenty  hands ; 
the  circumference  was  one  hundred  and  fifty.     It  was  all  over  lined  with  marble 
panels,  arranged  in  the  best  Roman  taste.    The  entrance  was  by  a  small  door 
which  opened  on  the  south  side,  and  in  the  interior  was  a  staircase  by  which  was 
reached  the  summit.    There  remains  at  present,  of  this  grand  cone  of  several 
stories,  but  the  ground-floor,  with  its  marble  wainscotting  and  numerous  niches 
which,  on  the  ioside  as  well  as  the  out,  served  to  receive  the  funeral  urns,  busts, 
and  monuments  of  the  tombs.  ' 

Tl»9  flecood  juawoleuaa,  which  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  Appian  Way,  a  short 
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distance  from  the  Tillage  of  CettHit  bean  Tulgarly  the  name  of  CanoecHa,  which 
is  derived  from  its  lofty  conical  form.  It  is  a  tower  of  four  stories*  erected  on  m 
square  base,  and  diminishing  in  breadth  at  each  stage,  so  as  to  bear  the  aspect  of  m 
funeral  pyre  of  several  retreating  platforms — a  sort  of  monument  which  recalls, 
says  our  antiquary,  the  Roman  traditions  of  Assyrian  art.  Its  height  is  still  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  hands,  by  a  diameter  of  fifty  for  the  first  story,  tiiirty- 
six  for  the  second,  thirty  for  the  tmrd,  and  a  smaller  breadth  for  tiie  fonrUi,  which 
bore  the  summit,  long  destroyed.  This  tomb  presents,  with  its  exterior  lining, 
with  its  columns,  cornices,  and  architectural  sculptures,  as  well  as  its  interior  <^uuik- 
bers  at  each  story,  and  their  novel  andsingrnlar  arrangement,  the  sole  subsisting  relic 
of  the  renowned  splendours  of  luxurious  Capua,  in  even  the  latest  of  its  three  epochs 
of  magnificence,  the  Roman,  and  transmits  evidently,  M.  Raoul-Rochette  insists, 
the  Asiatic  taste  of  the  two  preceding.  But  what  a  contrast  does  this  utter  obli- 
vion of  a  city  devoted  to  the  baser  passions,  offer  with  the  glorious  fiite  oi  Athens, 
the  city  of  intellect  and  the  arts ;  in  which  every  spot  and  every  monument,  as 
well  as  the  men  who  immortalised  them,  are  almost  as  fiimiliar  as  the  renowned 
eharacters  and  the  localities  of  our  own  da^ ! 

But  the  preservation  of  this  sole  relic  is  due,  as  stated  on  an  inscription,  to  a 
restoration  of  the  monument  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples.  In  the  absence  of  some 
like  protection,  a  small  temple  of  similar  style,  which  was  discovered  not  many  yean 
ago,  is  now  annihilated  to  the  last  vestige.  As,  however,  the  tombs  above  alluded 
to,  like  all  the  others  of  the  Roman  period,  had  been  erected  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  were  consequentlv  much  more  liable  to  entire  demoliti<m,  we  might 
expect  (as  the  fiicis  have  justified)  to  find  the  mausoleums  of  the  anterior  epochs, 
remain,  though  older,  yet,  as  partly  sunk,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
these  Samnite  and  Etrurian  tombs  with  their  lately  discovered  contents  that  M. 
Raoul-Rochette  is  to  describe  us  in  his  next  article. 

The  Atheiutum  Franfais,  in  a  cold  criticism  of  Bonomi's  book,  applving  the 
late  Asiyrian  discoveries  to  the  elucidation  of  Holy  Writ,  has  the  rollowing 
interesting  and  very  suggestive  observations.  The  writer  is  M.  de  Longperier, 
an  ardhseologist  of  eminence,  and  connected  I  believe  with  the  administration  of 
the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

Mr.  Bonomi,  after  having  described  the  great  winged  lions  with  human  heads, 
which  adorn  the  palace  gate  of  Nimroud,  remarks  jusSy,  that  these  figures  accord 
completely  with  the  expressions  of  Daniel,  who,  in  his  vision,  says,  '  The  first  was 
as  a  lion,  and  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle.'  But  this  Asiatic  symbol  represented  the 
empire  of  Assyria.  The  vision  of  the  prophet  had  therefore  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, since  we  find  the  same  type  on  the  fagade  of  a  palace  erected  by  a  king  of 
Nineveh. 

In  general,  the  conceptions  of  the  Prophets  are  explained  admirably,  since  we 
have  come  to  know  a  portion  of  the  Cfaaldeean  monuments  among  which  they 
lived.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  Daniel  describes  a  symbolic  animal  with  ten 
boms.  European  artists  who  have  nndertiJcen  to  represent  this  celebrated  vision, 
have  made  the  animal  a  horrible  and  ludicrous  monster.  And  vet  in  Assyrian 
sculpture  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  tiaras  ornamented  with  horns,  of 
which  the  number  varies  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  which  are  arranged  with  so  much 
art  and  regularity,  as  to  in  no  manner  shock  the  taste  of  the  most  severe.  Of 
this  we  mav  be  convinced  easily  by  examining  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad,  and 
those  which  were  sketched  at  Maaltha'i  by  Smon  Ronet.  These  horns  were  a 
symbol  of  strength,  of  power.  It  is  thus  that,  in  her  sublime  canticle,  Hannah,  the 
mother  of  Samuel,  exclaims,  in  speaking  of  her  dearly-beloved  son :  ExaUatftm 
est  cornu  meam  in  Deo,  Hannah  calls  Sunuel  her  hom^  in  like  manner  as  an  Arab 
child  will  call  its  fkther  or  grand&ther  the  crown  tf  Us  head ;  and  this  parity  of 
meaning  is  oomprehenable  so  much  the  better  as  we  may  take  the  word  qownmn 
(horn)  as  the  prototype  of  KopAm/i  and  of  corona.  Nor  is  it  only  on  the  text  of 
Paniel  that  the  Assyrian  monuments  may  shed  new  light,  but  also  on  the 
books  of  Isaiah,  of  Ezekiel,  of  Nathan,  of  Esdras,  and  a  part  of  the  liooks  of 
Kings  and  of  Chronicles.  Mr.  Bonomi  has  made  on  this  point  manv  happy  appli- 
cations, without  at  the  same  time  having  exhausted  the  subject.  Every  reader  of 
the  Bible  will  discover  some  new  relation.  It  is  as  much  to  be  desired  that  artists 
ihould  be  imbued  with  the  Assyrian  monuments  as  with  those  d  Egypt^  of 
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Phcenicift,  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  in  order  to  compose  new  Biblical  Illustrations : 
for  those  that  hare  been  published  hitherto  are  for  the  most  part  deplorable,  and 
fitted  to  ^ye  the  falsest  notions  of  the  history  of  the  people  of  God,  the  earliest 
which  is  impressed  upon  onr  infknt  minds. 

When  to  the  version  of  Isaac  le  Maltre,  abridged  and  full  of  interpolations,  are 
moreover  added  images  that  do  not  offipr  a  single  detail  suggested  by  a  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  first  of  books  must,  when  disfigured  in  this 
manner,  lose  a  portion  not  inconsiderable  of  its  authority  ?  The  engravings  of 
Holbein,  of  Albert  Dtirer,  of  Bernard  Solomon,  of  Sebastian  Leclerc,  of  Bernard 
Pieart,  must  be  admired  as  productions  of  art.  But  they  have  really  nothine 
Biblical,  and  beside,  the  second-rate  artists  who  have  copied  them  have  failed 
grossly,  while  preserving  their  deflects,  to  transcribe  the  merit  of  the  execution, 
which  was  alone  what  made  them  precious.  Who  does  not  remember  from  child- 
hood that  strange  fSeintastic  figure,  with  a  crown  of  several  peaks  like  a  grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  a  mantle  tucked  up  like  the  curtains  of  a  royal  bed  and  its  festoons,  and 
which  represents  one  after  anotiier,  Pharaoh,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Jehu,  Ahasuerus, 
and  Evil-merodach — a  figure  which  we  meet  again  under  the  name  of  Pharamond, 
of  Merovee,  or  Clovis,  in  the  history  of  France  of  Father  Daniel  and  of  M.  de 
R&gois  ?  And  then,  those  temples,  those  palaces,  resembling  Versailles  and  the 
Vatican,  and  of  which  the  halls  are  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Renaissancty^ 
and  fluted  columns  such  as  exist  only  in  the  Anunaiataat  Genoa — is  it  believed  that 
they  give  any  thiuff  like  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  architecture  of  Memphis,  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  Babylon  ?  Attempts  have  been  made  of  late  times  to  introduce 
into  Biblical  works  some  ameliorations  by  copying  the  costume  of  the  Arabs.  But 
if  the  appeal  of  the  Bedouin*  may  to  a  certain  point  be  applicable  to  the  nomads 
of  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  it  cannot  answer  for  the  purpose  of  represent' 
ing^  the  city  inhabitants  at  the  epoch  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  of  Jndah.  We 
insist  upon  this  matter,  because  we  believe  that  the  inexactness  of  such  representa- 
tions is  an  auxiliary  to  infidelity.  It  is  in  the  subject  of  aroheeology  especially 
that  one  might  say  with  Bacon, '  That  a  half  learning  leads  to  doubt,  but  a  solid 
instruction  brings  back  to  faith.' 

The  same  intelligent  Journal  has  a  sharp  notice  of  the  late  discoveries,  or 
alleged  discoveries,  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  in  his  construction  of  the  inscriptions 
which  Layard  has  gathered  at  Nineveh:  or  rather  the  notice  is  not  sharp 
In  the  proper  sense,  for  it  is  not  serious.  It  is  throughout  a  continuous  sneer, 
but  the  more  severe  for  its  studied  civility:  and  to  say  truth,  the  publica- 
tion seems  to  merit  the  severest  treatment.  The  gallant  Colonel  proclaims  his 
discoveries  in  the  right  soldierly  and  rather  Saxon  &shion  of  trenchant  asser- 
tion, not  of  close  discussion  and  careful  proof.  I  have  not  seen  his  book,  and 
speak  according  to  the  critic,  who,  however,  is  M.  de  Saulcy,  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  a  man,  besides,  of  general  science,  an  extensive  traveller  in  the  East, 
and  a  resd  discoverer  himself  in  epigraphy.  This  antiquary,  in  a  previous  number, 
convicts  the  reading  of  Colonel  Kawlinson,  revealing  us  the  lost  names  of  certain 
kings  of  the  Assyrian  dynasties,  of  being  left  destitute  of  proof,  of  being  impro- 
bable in  themselves,  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  record,  or  with  even 
each  o^er.  In  the  present  notice  he  substantiates  this  triple  charge  against  the 
Colonel's  pantheon,  taking  the  principal  divinities,  personage  by  personage,  to  the 
number  of  over  a  score.  In  conclusion,  however,  he  says,  with  sarcastic  deference, 
that  he  denies  nothing,  but  merely  waits  till  Colonel  Rawlinson  shall  give  some 
proof  of  his  revelations:  and  this,  incumbent  in  even  relieion,  is  indispensable  in 
all  science,  and  was  imperative  in  the  present  subject,  where  the  discoverer  pre- 
tends alone  to  have  the  key  to  the  exploration  of  the  cuneiform  writings.  It  is 
also  the  advice  I  would  convey  to  your  British  readers,  who,  indeed,  appear  them- 
selves to  have  tacitly  taken  a  similar  course,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  little 
noise  they  make  about  so  startling  a  publication. 

At  a  late  session  of  the  *  Archseological  Institute'  of  Rome,  a  curious  book  has 
been  presented,  on  the  part  of  Father  Marchi,  in  relation  to  discoveries  made  last 
year  at  Vicarello,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Bracciano.     It  is  known, 

'  We  should  naturalize  this  term,  like  so  many  others,  from  the  French,  to 
denote  briefly  the  revival  of  arts  aad  letters  in  modem  Europe. 
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from  several  instances  broueut  to  llglit  .within  a  few  years^.tihat  ihe  ancients  had 
the  custom  of  casting  into  ihe  mineral  springs  wherein,  they  had  trecevered  health 
a  tribute  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  and  which  oonsisted  the  mo^t  usually  uo. 
pieces  of  money,  in  small  statues  of  bronze  representing  the  penson  who  made  tbie 
offering,  sometimes  cTcn  imitations  of  the  part  ,of  the  body  a#ected)  as  lor  ex- 
ample, the  foot,  the  arm,  the  head,  limb,  &c.  In  1838,  ujpon  the  drainage  of  (i 
little  lake  which  was  situated  on  the  sunamit  of  the.mountain  of  Palterona,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  at  the  fi)ot  of  which  takes  rise  the  Arno» 
there  were  collected  over  six  hundred  pieces  of  .bronze,  in.  statuettes  ^. coins.  In 
France,  near  Aries,  in  the  mineral  sprmgs  of  Amelie-les-Baias,  there  were  siX^^ 
found  several  coins,  and  some  insciiptious  on  plates  of  lead. .  In  fine,,  a  few 
months  ago,  the  steward  of  the  Roman  college  called  the  Germanico-Vh^arico^  an4 
who  is  keeper  of  the  Vicarello,  having  oroered  the  cleansing  of  .th^bfo^  wherp 
die  thermal  waters  are  collected  at  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  centigrade,  found. 
a  great  quantity  of  bronze  coins  of  both  Bepublica^  and  fmperjial  Bom*e;  al^  A 
iew  vases  of  copper  and  silver,  dedicated,  as  is  learned  from  t&  inscriptions  whidi 
adorn  them,  to  Apollo,  to  Sylvanus,  and  the  nymphs.  Finally,  three  silver  vases^ 
which  seemed  to  constitute  a  sort  of  milestones,  and  engraven  with. .a  Ml  itinerary 
of  all  the  stations  which  then  existed  on.  the  roiute  from  tbe  Eternal.  City  along  \^ 
Gades,  These  are  the  curious  monuments  tibiat  are  now  discussed  in  the  book  of 
Marchi,  and  of  which  a  copy  has  been  just  presented^  in  his  mim^  to  the  Romaii 
Institute.  .....  .1/ 

The  various  conclusions  of  the  learned  j&ithef  are.  well  worth  seeking  in  thfi 
ori^nal.  I  can  specify  but  the  important  one  concerning  the  miliary  vases,  axia 
which  supply  most  precious  documents  to  geography.  They  form,  In  fact,  a  sort 
of  guide-book  composed  at  three  successive  epochs,  an4  indicating  the  ieveral 
modifications  of  the  great  route  wMoh  conducted  from  the  capital  to  ihe  southern 
extremity  of  Spain  (Jov.  iu  the  above  Gades  the  reader  will  recognise  Cadiz),  .The 
vases  are,  all  three,  of  dates  anterior  to  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  contain,  one 
104  stations,  another  105,.  and  the  third  107.  The  last,  which  must  be  naturally 
taken  to  be  the  latest,  and  of  which  the  names  coacur  the  nearest  with  those  of 
the  Antonine  itinerary,  contains  a  certidn  number  which  do  not  exist  upon  the 
second  in  date ;  while  this  presents  in  turn  some  not  found  upon  the  first,  ^ut 
from  this  discordance  between  both  the  number  and  identity  of  the  stations,  whi<^ 
conducted  to  a  point  so  distant  from  the  capital,  is  again  inferred  the  labours  ilmt 
the  emperors  must  have  accomplished  in  straightening,  in  altering,  and  improving 
the  public  roads  which  at  that  time  radiated  in  aU  directions  through  their  vast 
empire. 

It  is  thus  that  the  superstition  of  those  invalids  of  two  thousand  years  ago  cour 
tributes  to  the  science  of  the  present  day :  for  men  do  nothing  in  vain,  though 
they  may  do  most  things  vaimy ;  they  miss  their  foolish  aims,  but  the  ends  of 
nature  are  subserved  infallibly.  r 

.  A  German  periodical  (^Archiv.  fur  wissenschaftliche  Kund^  vou  RusglanS}  has  aju 
article,  composed  chiefly  of  compilations  firom  the  Bussian  journals,  on  the  late 
discovery  of  numerous  KurgdnSf  that  is  to  say,  tumuli  or  barrows,  inade  on  this 
occasion  as  far  north  as  the  province  of  Novogorod.  I  translate  you  a  few  parU* 
cnlars  on  this  very  curious  sutject*  * 

In  the  government  of  Novogorod  tbe  Kurg&ns  are  called  sopkaSf  that  is  to  say». 
hill'topSf  which  is  a  term  of  me  local  dialect.  They  are  found  usuallv  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  villages,  along  the  hi^h  roads,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Wafchow,  Walchowitz,  &c.  You  meet  with,  also,  other  clay  lullocks  in  the  form 
of  entrenchments.  These  two  species  of  constructions  go  back  evidently  to  the- 
pagan  times,  and  have  reference  conjointly  to  those  bloo£r  wars  and  those  terrible 
plagues  which,  as  recorded  by  the  chroniclers,  formerly  desolated  Russia.  There 
are  many  popular  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  these  riide  monuments.  The 
hillocks  are,  without  doubt,  the  renuiins  of  ramparts  raised  in  ancient  times  on  the 
field  of  battle  for  the  security  of  the  infuitnr :  subsequently  they  were  used  as  a 
place  for  planting  the  artillery.  As  to  the  KurgdtUf  they  are  funereal  monuments 
elevated  upon  the  tombs  of  warrior  chiefis  or  of  princes.  If  tradition  is  to  be 
.credited,  the  altitude  of  the-Knrgftn  depended  on  thevtrange  circumstance  of  the 
number  of  persons  present  at  ^e  burial.    The  trianm,  or  fimeral  feasts,  took  place 
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hard  by  these  tombs ;  and  as  the  warriors  attevded  in  arms,  the  ceremonial  ended 
habitoallj  in  scenes  of  slaughter.  It  is  thns  that  with  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
same  epoch  the  festivals  celebrated  on  occasion  of  funerals  were  always  attended 
with  effusion  of  blood,  and  hence  their  well-known  usage  of  bringing  coffins  to 
the  banquet,  in  order  to  bury  on  the  spot  those  who  should  perish  in  their  frequent 
quarrels.  These  were  sometimes  huddled  together  under  one  of  those  Kurgdns, 
which  on  other  oc-casions,  as  in  times  of  pestilence,  were  made  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon trench.  Tradition  reports  also  that  these  nctitious  elevations  were  often 
utilized  in  times  of  war  as  military  observatories.  Many  of  the  Kurgdns  in  the 
province  of  Tenissei  were  erected  for  this  purpose  alone. 

Hitherto  these  tumular  monuments  of  the  province  of  Novogorod  have  not  re- 
ceived  the  full  attention  which  they  certainly  deserve  in  an  historical  and  archseo- 
logical  respect.  In  general,  their  summit  is  capped  with  chapels,  crosses,  tomb- 
stones, and  fhigments  of  mis-shapen  statues  called  '  the  women  of  stone.'  It 
seems  that  simi&r  objects  are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Russia.  The  explorations 
that  have  been  made  in  them  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  bones  of  men  and 
horses,  ancient  medals,  arms,  crosses,  necklaces,  finger-rin^,  ear-pendants,  and 
other  articles  in  metal.  The  peasants  are  in  the  habit  of  rifling  the  Kurg&ns  of 
these  objects,  and  also  transporting  the  stones  from  off  the  summit  to  build  their 
dwellings.  The  government  has  of  late  put  a  stop  to  these  depredations,  is  pro- 
secuting the  exploration  of  these  monuments  itself,  and  promises  to  lay  the  results. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  before  the  world. 

Meanwhile  a  special  notice  of  two ,  or  three  of  these  Kurgftns  in  particular  is 
well  worth  adding,  as  indicative  of  the  historical  importance  of  which,  as  well  as 
antiquarian  value,  those  simple  relics  may  be  made  susceptible. 

In  the  vicinity,  continues  the  Journal,  of  the  town  of  Bjelosersk  &re  to  be 
found  two  Kurgftns  apart  by  an  interval  of  60  toises.  The  first  has  an  oblong 
shape  of  50  toises  in  circumference ;  its  height  is  5  toises ;  on  its  summit  are  four 
ash- trees  in  vigorous  growth,  and  rotten  trunks  strewn  here  and  there  attest  that 
formerly  a  thick  grove  of  the  same  wood  must  have  arisen  upon  the  spot.  The 
second  Kurgd.n  is  half  destroyed,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  peasants,  so 
tiiat  its  primitive  height  and  form  can  now  be  scarcely  recognised.  The  objects 
f6und  in  both  consist  of  nothing  more  than  bones  of  men,  horses,  and  other  animals. 

A  curious  tiudition  is  current  in  the  country,  which  says  that  formerly  the  town 
of  Bjelosersk  was  situated  quite  adjacent  to  these  Kurg4ns,  from  which  it  is  at 
present  distant  four  werst  (or  some  fifteen  miles).  The  waters  of  the  White  L^ke 
{Bielogeosero)  would,  by  undermining  the  earth  around  it,  have  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  shift  their  ground,  and  the  town  would  thus  have  three  times 
changed  its  place.  The  inference  is,  that  the  popular  story  may  be  confirmed  by 
the  position  of  the  Kurgftns,  these  structures  being  usually  raised  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  towns  or  villages,  and  the  present  specimens  being  deemed  to  mark  the  suc- 
cessive sites  of  the  city  in  question. 

There  is  another  Kurg&n  or  soj^ka  some  sixt^  miles  from  the  same  town,  on  the 
stimmit  of  which  stands,  from  time  immemorial,  a  chapel,  which  is  an  object  of 
popular  veneration,  and  decorated  with  the  images  of  the  Russian  princes  Boris 
and  Gleb.  This  tomb,  which  proceeds  from  the  oldest  times  of  paganism,  served 
formerly  as  a  pedestal  for  an  idol. 

Upon  the  foregoing,  which  is  better  fitted  to  excite  than  satisfy  curiosity,  I 
ghalf  offer  for  the  present  but  two  remarks.  The  divers  uses  at  once  of  tombs, 
fortresses,  and  observatories,  attributed  to  those  primitive  structures  by  the  Rus- 
sian archseolo^sts,  are  by  a  similar  confusion— the  natural  consequence  of  a  like 
ignorance— ascribed  by  American  explorers  to  the  famous  '  mounds'  along  the 
Mississippi,  which  bear,  in  fact,  a  close  analogy  to  the  Russian.  My  other  re- 
mark respects  the  Scandinavian  scuffles  at  the  luneral  festivals.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  Ireland,  too,  at  least  until  not  many  years  ago,  a  *  fight'  was  a  common 
accompaniment  to  a  ftmeral.  Is  it  that  the  Irish  came  fh)m  Scandinavia,  and  the 
American  Indians  crossed  by  Behring's  Straits?  No,  but  that  primitive  men 
being  essentially  the  same  must  have  done  like  things  spontaneously  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth. 
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Rabbinical  Vocabulary.    List  of  Abbreviations,  and  Grammar,  suited  to  the 
Mishna  and  the  IVnishim.    l2moL,  sewed. 

Robinson  (Rev.  C.  K.) — ^Missions  urged  upon  the  State  on  grounds  both  of 
Duty  and  PoIiGj:  an  fiasaj  that  obtained  the  HaiUandPriK,ia6a.    FostSroL 

Rule  (Rev.  W.  H.) — Celebrated  Jesuits.    2  vols.  18mo. 

Sobeidel  (J.) — ^Map  of  Palestine.    On  a  sheet.    (Edinburgh.) 

Seymour  (Rev.  F.  P.),  M.A. — Sacrifice  no  part  of  the  Church  s  lioistiy. 
Sto.,  sewed. 

Sleigh  (William)— Studies  in  Theology.    12mo. 

Smith  (James),  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Jordan-hill. — ^Dissertation  on  the  Oii^  and 

OonnexiQD  of  the  Goqtels:  with  a  Stynopsb  of  the  ftnllel  Psrisffs  in  the  Oclgaal  wmk  m  Ae 
AuthfMiiMl  Ywsta.  and  CiitiQal  Nottt.    Svo.   pp^aoa. 

Sortain  (Rev.  Joseph) — Count  Arensberg ;  or,  the  Days  <^  HartxD  Lcthei'. 

StoIb.    StaiallaTo. 


Stoughton  (Rev.  J. V— Scenes  in  other  I^rnds,  with  thdr  AssociatiaBs,  Hasio- 

rioikl  and  Belig^oas.    FcpL  Snx. 

Stiachey  (£.)— Hebrew  PolitiGS  in  the  Times  of  Sargm  and  SmiMriwnK.  8ivl 
Stroud  (William),  MJ).— A  New  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goradh;. 

Trench  (Rev.  F.) — Job's  Testimony  to  Jesus,  and  the  BesmreotaMi  of  ^bt 
Body,    laano. 

Tholuck  (Professor)— Hours  of  Devotion.   From  tiie  (jennan.  With  F^«6ee 
fegr  the  Kev.  H.  Bonar.    It^tm. 

Things  to  be  Thought  of.    ISmo. 

Vaus^  (Rev.  Robert),  D.D  -John  de  WydiCTe :  a  Monograpli.   SkaC  4&x 
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Vickers  (Archdeacon) — Sermons.  Fcp.  8vo. 

Venn  (Rev.  Henry),  D.D.— The  Respobsibilities  of  the  Seniora  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  respects  the  Salvation  of  Souls.    12mo.,  sewed. 

Wardlaw  (Rev.  Ralph),  D.D. — On  Minicle&    12itto. 

Webb  (C.) — The  Sensibility  of  Separate  Souls  considered.    Fcp.  8vo,,  cloth. 

Whafcely  (R.),  D.D. — View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  respecting  a  Future 

state.    7th  edit,  revised. 

Lectures  qn  the  Characters  of  our  Lord*s  Apostles. 
Lectures  on  the  Scripture  Revelations  respecting  Good 


Fcp.  Svo. 


and  Evil  Angels.    Fcp.  8vo. 

-Wilbraham  (Rev.  C.  P.) — ^Descriptions  of  Canaan:  being  an  Account  of  the 

Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Towns  of  the  Holy  Land.    12mo. 

Williams  (Rev.  E.  A.)-^Th0  Influence  of  Habit  on  Character  and  Conduct. 

121Q0.,  sewed. 

Willmott  (Rev.  R.  A.) — ^Paradise :  the  Home  of  Happy  Souls  after  Death. 

8vo.,  sewed. 

Wright  (Rev.  B.  W.)^The  Berlin  RevoLutiMi  in  its  Relationfihi|)  to  the 

university  and  the  SchooU 

Bet  ha-Midrascli.     Sammlung  kleiner  Midraschim  und  vermischter  Abhand- 

lungen  atis  der  &ltem  Jiidischen  Literatnr ;  heransg.  von  Ad.  Jellinek.     Band  I.  (EnthSlt  Vl 
Ueine  liidraschim  Oder  midraschartlge  Stiicloe).    8vo.    Lpz.1853. 

Chalybaus  (H.  M.)  — Philosophic  und  Christenthum.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Be- 

grttndung  der  BeligionsphiLosophie.    8vo.    Kiel»  1863. 

Chauifour — Eestner, — Etudes  sur  les  R^formateurs  du  XYI.  Si^cle.    Vols.  1 

and  2.    (ULriGh  de  Hutten,  Zwingli.)    12mo.    Paris,  1863. 

Duschak  (Dr.  M.) — Umriss  des  biblisch-talmudischen  Synagogen   Rechtes. 

Svo.    Olmtitz,  1853. 

Evangelia  Apocrypha,  adhibitis  plurimis  codd.  Graecis  et  Latinis  maximam 

partem  nunc  piimum  consultis  atque  Ineditorum  copia  insignibus,  edidit  C  Tj^endorf.    8vo. 
Lips.  1853. 

Evangelium  des  Johannes.  Syrisch  in  Harklensischer  Ubersetzung,  mit  Vocalen 

und  den  Punkten  Kuschoi  und  Bucoch  nach  einer  Vaticanischen  Handschrift,  nebst  kritlachen 
Anmerkk.  von  Or,  H.  Bernstein.    Svo^  cloth.    Lpz.  1863« 

Ewald  (H.) — Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  Christus.    Band  II.    2nd  edit. 
(Oesdiichte  Moses  und  der  Gottherrsdtaft  in  Israel.)    8vo.    0(jttlz^it,  1863. 

Gieseler — Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte.    3  Bandes,  2  Abtheil^  2  Theil. 

8V0.    Sonn,  1853. 

Gumpach  (J.  von) — Eine  Eritik  und  Antikritik,  als  Streitschrift  wider 

H.  Heinr.  £wa]d.    8vo.    Heidelb,  1853. 

Harms  (C.) — Vermischte  Aufsatze  und  kleine  Schriften,  herausg.  von  ihm 

selber.    8vo.    Kiel,  1863. 

Kurtz  (J.  H.) — Bibel  und  Astronomic  nebst  Zugaben  verwandten  Inhaltes. 

Eine  DarsteUung  der  bibUschai  Kosmoloi^e  und  ihren  Beziefaungen  zu  den  Naturwissenschaften. 
Srd  edit.    ISmo.    Berlin*  1853. 

Meier  (E.) — Die  Form  der  hebr.   Poesie  nachgewiesen.     8vo,     Tiibingen, 

1863. 

Meyer  (H.  A.  W.) — Kritisch  exegetisches  Handbuch  liber  den  Brief  an  die 

£phe8er.    Svo.    Gottingen,  1853. 

Mejer  (0.) — ^Die  Propaganda,  ihre  Provinzen  und  ihr  Recht.    Vol.  2.    Svo. 

GOttingen,  1853. 

Nagelsbach  (Dr.  C.  W.  E.)— Der  Gottmensch.   Die  Grundidee  der  Offehbarung 

in  ihrer  Einheit  und  geschichtlichen  Entwiddung.    Band  I.  (Der  Mensch  der  Natur.)   8vo. 
Nlimberg,  1853. 
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Noack  (Dr.  L.) — ^Die  chriatliche  DogmengescWclite,  nach  flirem  organischen 

£nt«ickl«igig«hgB,ing«dTangterXn>cnichtdairge8teUt.    BoyfelSvo.    Brkngen,  1863. 

Noack  (L.)— Die  Theologie  alfl  ReligionsphiloBophie  in  ihrem  triseenBchaft- 

Ikhen  OrganismuB  dargestellt.    Bvo.    littbeck;  1853^ 

Beal — Eocyclopiidie  fiir  Protestantiscbe  Theologie  imd  Eircbe.    Unter  Mit- 

wirldng  von  Prof.  Gieseler,  Hagenbach,  Hofling,  Hundeshagen,  Lticke,  Jul.  MOller,  Nitzsch, 
BcheiAel,  Tldlo,  Tli«luok,  TwMten,  UUmimiw  Umbnit  nod  Anderen,  beraswgg.  toa  Df .  Henog. 
Heft  1  to  S.    8vo.    Stuttgart.    (To  be  completed  is  about  100  Nob.) 

Schenkel  (Daniel) — GeBpniche  iil)er  FrotestantiBinus  i»4  Eatholizismus. 

2  vols.    121X10.    Heidelberg,  1862, 1863. 

19«heiBert  (Dr.  JO~-Die  christliclie  Religion.    Bond  I,    8vo,    Konigsherg, 

1863. 

Beherer  (Ed.)--^exandre  Vinet.     Notice  mir  sa  vio  et  aes  4mU.     8v0. 

Paris,  1863. 

Tholnok  (Dr.  A.)«-Die  Mystik.  Yortiag.    16mo.    Halle,  .1853. 

Thomasius  (Q.)--Chri8ti  Person  und  Werk.  Darstellung  der  erangelisch- 
hrtberl8dMnDoginAtIkVQmHitttipaaktader(3iristoloeiea^^  TMII.  (Die  yonoBsetKuagaD 
der  ClHiatologfeO    8yo.    firUmgen,  1863. 

Ullmann  (G.)-^Di«  Siindloaigjieit  Jesu.     Sine  apologetische  Betrachtui^. 

6tb  edit.    Syo.    Hambg.  1863. 

Weiss  (M.  Gh.V—Histoire  des  B^fugi^s  Protestants  de  France  depnis  la 

B^TOcation  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes  Jusqn')^  nos  Jours.    2  vols.    12mo.    Paris,  1863. 

Wurzbach  (Dr.  0.) — Die  Kircben  der  Stadt  Krakau.  Eine  Monograpbie  zur 
Oeschicbte  und  Kirchengeschichte  des  einstigen  Egr.  Polen.    8vo.    Wien,  1863. 

Tmipel  (Cb.  F.)— Neue  ortlicbe  topograpb.   Beleucbtung  der  beii.  Weltstadt 

JeruaalenL,    "NUt  einem  topogr.  Plan  von  Jerusalem.    Svo.  boards*    Stattg.  1863. 


OBITUARY. 


April  30,  dt  tbe  Deanery,  Peterborougb,  in  his  79tb  year,  the  Very  Rer.  George 
Batler»  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Tbe  deceased  was  head-master  of  Harrow 
School  from  1805  to  1829.  Few  could  compete  with  Dr.  Butler  in  versatility  of 
mind  and  in  the  yariety  of  his  accomplishments.  Besides  his  great  mathematical 
attainments  he  was  idso  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  and  spoke  German, 
French,  and  Italian  with  correctness  and  fluency. 

.  April  4,  at  Hattioea,  the  Rev.  James  Seholefieid,  M.A.,  R«ghit  Professor  of 
Greek,  Cambridge,  (^on  of  Ely,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Michael's^  Cambridge. 
For  thirty  years  witii  unwearied  zeal,  fidelity,  aad  consistency,  he  ezewised  a 
ministry,  the  results  of  which  are  felt  at  this  momcttt  in  many  a  (Ustant  parish  of 
England.  His  energies  were  not  restricted  to  the  pulpit  or  his  parish.  The  duties 
of  uie  Greek  Professorship  were  not  neglected,  as  his  valuaUe  Hints  for  a  New 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament  bear  witness.  He  was  a  syndicate  of  the  Pitt 
Press,  and  Examiner  for  the  University  Prises,  and  general  Editor  of  the  works 
issued  by  the  Parker  Society.  He  had  also  Friday  evraing  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
Testament  for  the  benefit  of  the  Undergraduates.  There  was  not  an  institotion 
in  Cambridge  having  for  its  object  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  his  fellow-men 
which  had  not  in  measure  the  benefit  of  his  support  and  presence.  From  Hastinn, 
whither  he  was  ordered  by  hh  physicians,  his  widow  wrote  to  a  Mend,  that  3ih 
had  during  that  season  seen  more  of  her  beloved  husband  in  the  inner  man  than 
the  had  seen  in  the  Whole  course  of  their  married  Hfe—BE  &ij>  uved  ioe 
OTHEBS. — ^Abridged  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  June. 
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INDEX 


TO  Tin; 


FOURTH  VOLUME,  NEW  SERIES, 


or 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  UTERATURE, 


A. 

Abiia,  site  of  the  ancient  eity,  248,  252 ; 
its  history,  t6. ;  seat  of  an  early  bi- 
shopric, 251;  attacked  by  the  Mos- 
lems, ib.  s  inscriptions,  253. 

Armenian  tran8i«ation  of  Eusebius, 
263-297 ;  value  of  the  discovery,  263 ; 
amplitude  of  materials  for  historical 
investigation,  264 ;  literal  correspcmd- 
ence  of  the  Armenian  and  Greek, 
265 ;  chronogniphy  of  Eusebius,  267 ; 
introduction,  t6. ;  sources  of  his  in- 
formation, 268 ;  incapacity  of  Greek 
authors,  Diodorus,  269  ^  credibility  of 
Berosus,  ib,;  Babylonian  dynasties, 
270;  Assyrian  sovereignty  in  Baby- 
lon, 272 ;  oriental  annals,  275 ;  Sena- 
cheiib  and  Merodach  Baladan,  276 ; 
invasion  of  Cilicia  by  the  Greeks, 
277  I  Esarhaddon,  Sardanapalos,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  279:  chronological 
deviations,  t6.  not€ ;  the  Stadionices, 
281 ;  additions,  restorations,  and  new 
readings  of  the  33rd  Chapter,  282; 
Greece  after  the  battle  of  Cheronsea, 
284 ;  Macedon,  285 ;  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
dria,  ib,  note ;  tables  of  the  reigns  of 
the  Macedonian  kings,  287  \  Demetrius, 

288,  note  ;  Craterus,  the  son  of  Phila, 

289,  note ;  Demetrius  the  fair,  291 ; 
his  death,  295 ;  Ln^gth  of  the  reign  of 
Antigonus,  296. 


B. 


Babylon,  the  date  of  its  ipdependencse  of 
Assyria,  6. 

VOL.  IV. — NO»  VIII. 


Barnabas  and  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  122. 

Barnes,  Rev.  A.,  his  Commentary  on  the 
Revelations,  50. 

Biblical  Criticism,  146*169:  neces- 
sity of  critical  examination,  146 ;  con- 
ventional orthodoxy,  147;  no  auto- 
graphic prooft  remaining,  148;  Dr. 
Uavidsoir  s  plan,  1 50 ;  the  want  of  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, ib, ;  the  Scjituagint,  151 :  Syriac 
version,  163;  Peshito,  ib,;  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  1 54 ;  New  Testament  re- 
censions, ib. ;  critical  accuracy  of  the 
Textu8  BeceptuSf  156;  the  work  of 
criticism,  ib, ;  Syrian  New  Testament, 
157;  uncial  and  cursive  MS.,  158;  qua- 
lities demanded  in  criticism,  ib, 

Boetticher,  Paul,  hip  continuation  of 
Schwartze's  Memphitic  New  Testa- 
ment inoomplete  iwd  unsatisfactcn^, 
164. 

Bur|;e«9,  Dr.,  his  work  on  Syriaf)  M^ 
tncal  Literature^  389,  ef  seq. 


c. 


Cairns,  Rev.  R.,  his  work  on  the  Apo- 
calypse commended,  48. 

Cimmerians,  their  flight  into  Asia,  7. 

Cochrane,  Rev.  J.,  his  work.  The  World 
to  Come,  54. 

Collation  of  the  Gospels,  846-372. 
Mr.  Scrivener's  labours.  346 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  collated  MSS.,  347-352 ; 
paucity  of  the  materials  used,  352; 
Teschendorf,  333  $  character  of  the 
published   M^S.,  ib,f   Scholz,   354; 
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Tregdles,  355,  and  note;  position  of 
textual  critioism,  356 ;  Griesbach,  357; 
Wetstein,  ib»;  on  the  authority  of 
numbers  or  importance  in  readmgs, 
359;  illustration  from  Matthew  xix. 
19,  ib.i  XV.  8,  363;  xx.  22,  364; 
Lachmann,  365 ;  Dr.  Barrett  and  the 
Dublin  palimpsest  of  St.  Matthew,  ib., 
note;  on  the  paramount  authority  of 
ancient  MSS.,  366;  gradual  diverg- 
ence, 367 ;  proofs  of  the  ancient  text, 
368 ;  are  the  later  MSS.  copied  from 
others  of  an  earlier  date  than  we  now 
poftfjess?  ib.;  the  Vulgate  and  the 
AkUne  LXX.,  370 ;  non-agreement  of 
the  cursive  Greek  MSS.,  371. 

Conybeare,  Rev.  W.  J.,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  examination  and  quotations 
from  then-  Life  and  I^nstiss  of  St, 
Puul,lOl,et9eq, 

Correspondence  : — 
Hades  and  Heaven,  167,413,419,422. 
Jude  verse  9,  169,  438. 
TheEssenes,  170. 
On  Matthew  xix.  12,  179. 
Law  of  Marriage,  182. 
Hyppolitus  and  his  Times,  183. 
2  IVrtep  i.  20)  i6. 
Apocalyptic  interpretation^  432. 
Bunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's 

sake,  454. 
Bunsen^s  Hyppolitus,  438. 
Miscellaneous  remarks,  439. 
**  Called  a  Nazarene,"  441. 

CropSBS  and  the  Delphic  oracle,  11. 

Cumming,  Dr.,  his  work.  The  Church 
btftfre  the  Flood,  extracts  from,  92 
etseq. 


D. 


Damascus,  see  Rivers  of  Dahabcub. 

Davidsoti,  Dr.,  his  treatise  on  Biblical 
criticism,  149  ;  commendation  and  ex- 
tracts, 150  etseq. 


E. 


Egyptian  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
tLeir  antiquity,  value,  and  incorrect 
d^si^ation,  160. 

Eusebius,  discovery  of  his  Canon  in 
Armenian,  263;  analysis  and  exami- 
nation of  it,  267. 


F. 


Forster,  Rev.  Chas.,  his  work  on  the  Si- 
naitic  inscriptions,  328  et  seq. 


(J. 


Gesenius,  ontheSax^aritan  Pentateuch^, 
his  errors  and  faUacies^  314 ;  influence 
of  his  essay  on  the  learned  men  of  the 
day,  326. 

Griesbach  and  his  laboi^fs,  357. 


H. 


1  ',r 


Heavek,  HBtx,  ^Ham^;  56-79.  The'^ 
question  stated,  56 ;  fievelatioii  the ' 
only  source  o^  knowledge  on  the  sub- ' 
ject,  57;  influence  of  the  body  on  the  ; 
soul,  58;  worth  of  the  opiifions  of  the' 
ancients,  60 ;  rule  of  Scriptural  inter-'/ 
pretation»  61 ;  examination  of  it«'; 
teachings,  ib.;  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  cannot  be  at^ed:^ 
from,  62;  Enoch,  tb,;  the  nrisiligof^ 
Sunuel,  63 ;  Dives  and  Lazams^  64j  ' 
Ecclesiastes  3tii.  6,  65 ;  Hebrews  xir.  ^ 
23,  66  ;  other  texts,  67;  the  tldef  on  ' 
the  Cross,  ib.;  **  Death  and  Hell"  of 
the  Revelations,  68 ;  the  question,  Does  * 
the  soul  at  death  go  direct  .to  Heaven  ' 
or  Hell,  answered  negativjely,  69  ;  the' 
sleep  of  the  soul  taugnt  by  Christ,  70  ;'- 
inferred  from  St.  Paul,  71 ;  argument* 
from  the  last  judgment,  73;  belief  in* 
Hades  of  Pagan  orig^,  74 ;  Luke  xx. 
27  et  seq.,  7.'>. 

Hebrews,  the  £^istle  to,  lt&  authorship,' ' 
122.  >  >  ->. 

Hengstenberg,  Dr.,  his  work  on  the  Re- 
velations, 50.  ; , 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  the  Cimme- 
rian and  Scythian  invasion  of  Upper 
Ana,  not  a  legendary  fieth>n^  6  j^tost 
of  his  authentidty,  w.  ;  probablei  that' 
he  visited  Babylon*  15;  coincideneeof 
his  Medo-Persian  chronology  with  .the 
statements  of  Scripture  16,  Jioer;  21<,: 
note. 


I. 


Intelligence,  Biblical,  223,  467. 
Literary  and  educational,  225,  470. 
Announcements    and    miscellaneous, 

229,  472. 
,  Foreign,  231,  475. 


'/ 


J. 


Jenour,  Rev.  J.,  his  work,  HtUionale 
ApocalypticuM,  50.  ' '  ' 

Joeiah,  prediction  of  his  birth,!?  vir^^ 
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tually  the  soyereign  of  the  ten  tribes, 
623 ;  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
ofMeg;iddo,2l. 
Judith,  the  book  of,  a  mere  fiction,  18, 
and  note;  22,  note. 


L. 


Lachmann,  critical  labours  of,  365  et  seq. 

Life  and  Epistus  of  St.  Paul,  tke, 
101il24^  the  work  of  the  Rev,  J. 
Conybeare  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
101 ;  different  aspects  of  the  study, 
i6,;  helps  from  remaining  associations, 
103;  identity  of  the  Galatians  with 
the  Gauls,  105 ;  their  settlement  in 
Aida  Minor  and  final  absorption  in  the 
Roman  empire,  106 ;  modes  of  teach- 
ing amongst  the  Jews,  107;  syna- 
gf^ues,  108 ;  translation  of  Colossians 
1.,  109;  commendation  of  the  work, 
111 ;  defects  of  the  plan,  112 ;  critical 
errors,  114;  theoloffical,  117;  theory 
of  St.  Paul  s  second  Ronum  imprison- 
ment, examined  and  rejected,  118; 
date  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  119;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephe»ans,  121 :  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
122 ;  parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
t6. ;  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  123. 

List  of  Publications,  English,  240, 
498;  Foreign,  243,  501. 

Lydia,  and  its  kiujgs,  Ardys,  Alyattes, 
and  Croesus,  7  et  seq. 


M. 

Meaning  of  Sgriptubs  silence,  the, 
396  ^  406 ;  concealment  the  internal 
etideBee>  396 ;  ignorance  of  the  date 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ, 
400L;  the  festivaHoving  spirit,  t6«;  the 
Lord's  day,  401 ;  silence  of  the  Evan- 

felists  on  the  infancy  and  youth  of 
esus,  402 ;  the  great  lesson,  ib» ;  his 
personal  appearance,  403;  the  por- 
trait^ of  Christ,  404;  the  true  image, 
iJb, ;  apostolic  development,  405. 

Medes,  the,  cause  of  the  war  between 
them  and  the  Lydians,  13 ;  concluded 
by  a  solar  eclipse,  14;  their  siege  of 
Nineveh,  %h, 

Memphitic  New  Testament,  the,  160- 
166;  early  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Egyptian  dialects,  160 ; 
earliest  printed  edition  by  Wilkins, 
161 ;  its  accuracy,  i6. ;  the  edition  of 
SchTart^,  162;  its  plan,  163;  unfi- 


nished at  his  death,  164 ;  continnatiQa 
by  Boetticher,  t6. ;  meagre  and  in- 
complete, 165;  what  remains  to  b6 
done,  ib. 

Modern  gontbibdtions  to  the  studz 
OF  Prophecy,  36-55 ;  number  and  di- 
versity of  the  commentators  on  the 
Apocalypse,  86;  Babylon  literal  and. 
mystic,  ih*;  Mr.  Strange's  theory  of: 
the  seals,  38 ;  and  of  the  trumpets^ 
40 ;  his  fundamental  error,  42 ;  ab- 
surdities and  inconsistencies,  43;  the 
Millennial  age,  45 ;  The  bride*  <f  the 
Lamby  46;  Mr.  Strange  on  Mr.  El- 
liott's Horcd  Apocaljmticc^,  47;  Mr, 
Cairns'  work,  48;  Jenour,  Barnes^ 
and  Hengstenber^,  50;  Tregelles  on. 
Daniel,  51 ;  indefinite  use  of  the  nvaa* 
her  ten,  52;  the  World  to  Come,  of 
Mr.  Cochrane,  54 ;  Mr.  Newton's> 
works,  55. 

Muller,  Dr.  J,,  his  work  on  the  doctrine 
of  Sin,  83 ;  extracts  from,  ib.  et  eeq. 


N. 


Nature  of  Sin  and  its  earliest  de- 
velopments, the,  80-100;  difficulty 
of  the  investigation,  80 ;  paucity  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  81 ;  law,  82 1  Dr.  MiiUer's' 
work,  83;  on  the  existence  of  evili, 
84;  the  perfection  of  the  Law  does 
not  admit  works  of  Superero^ion,85 ; 
morality  and  religion,  87 ;  sm,  aliena- 
tion fix>m  God,  91 ;  man's  oriffinal 
greatness,  92;  what  Adam  could  not 
know,  93 ;  the  tempter  and  the  temp- 
tation, 94;  the  fall  and  its  results, 
96  ;  life  and  death,  97 ;  Cain  ignored 
the  fall,  98. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  greatness  proved 
by  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  32. 

Nestorians,  the,  373  -  388  ;  editor's 
note,  373;  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, 373-380  ;  their  home,  373 ;  an- 
tiquity and  probable  Jewish  origin, 
374;  language,  375-381;  early  mis- 
sionary spirit,  376;  sink  under  the 
power  of  Mohanmied,  876 ;  character, 
lb, ;  inquisitive  and  ardent,  377 ; 
sufferings,  ib, ;  comparative  simplicity 
of  their  fkith  and  worship,  378-382; 
Catholicism,  ib, ;  great  moral  change 
in  them,  379;  the  modern  Nesto- 
rians AND  THE  Bible  among  them, 
380-388;  number,  380;  the  moun- 
taineers and  the  Koordish  rule,  381; 
the  American  missions,   382  ;  intro- 
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dnetioii  of  the  gospeli  in  the  natiye 
tongae,  883 ;  fint  tranilations,  384 ; 
the  power  and  ubiquity  of  thejpress, 
lb. ;  the  Bible  completed,  385 ;  its  in- 
fluence, 386 ;  other  publications,  ib. ; 
pipal  efibrts,  387;  ^erMcution  and 
immorality,  t6.  /  Bntish  protection 
and  encouragement,  388. 
Newton,  Mr.,  his  work  on  prophecy,  55. 
NonCQDB  OP  Books  :-^ 
The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old 

Testament.  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  186. 
Sunday  and  the  sabbath.  By  the  Rev. 

W.H.Johnstone,  191. 
Pastoral  Theology.  By  A.  Vinet,  192. 
Parish  Sermons.    By  the  Bishop  of 

Sierra  Leone,  199. 
Die  Reden  des  Herm  Jesu.    By  Dr. 

B.  Steir,  203. 
Der  Galaterbrief,  fibersetst,  &c.    By 

Dr.  A.  Ililgenfeld,  209. 
The  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  the  Bro- 

▼iary.    By  Rev.  G.  Lewis,  212. 
CycloTOBdia  of  Religious  Biography. 

By  Rev.  R.  Jamiesou,  213. 

■ of   Religious    denomina- 
tions, 214. 
The   Pentateuch  and  its  assailants. 

By  W.  T.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  ib. 
Modem   Rationalism,    By   Rev,   T. 

Birks,  M.A.,  216. 
A  new  edition  of  the  authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  217. 
The  Unseen  Hand.     By  Rev,  S.  J. 

Ram,  M.A.,  218. 
Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah. 

By  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  ib. 
Daily   Bible   Illustrations.    By   Dr. 

Kitto,  219» 
&x  Lectures  on  Christian  Evidence. 

By  J.  Cook,  D.D.  220. 
Lajrs  of  the  Future.    By  W,  licask, 

ib. 
The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible.  Part 

iu.,  221. 
CyclojpsBdia  Bibliographlca,  Nos.  4,  6, 

Sunday  Reading  for  Christian  Fami- 

lies.  222 
Sacred  Symbolog^.    By  J.  Mills,  442. 
Analytical  investigi^tion  concerning  the 

credibility  of  the  Scripture    By 

J.  H.  McCulloh,  M.D.,  444. 
Christian  Sociology.    By  Rev.  J.  P. 

BeU,  447, 
jReligion  and   Business.    By   A.  J. 

Morris,  449. 
American  Pulpit,  460. 
The  Revealed  Eoonoijpy  of  Heav^ 

and  Sarth,  451, 


The  Parables  prophetically  explained, 

454. 
The  Lamp  and  the  Lantern.    By  J. 

Hamilton,  D.D.,  455. 
Water   from  the  Well  Spring.     By 

£.  d.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  456. 
The   Way  to   God.      By    Rev.    J. 

McLauchlan,  457. 
The  British  Jews.    By  Rev.  J.  Mills, 

458. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  Greek 

and  English.    By  S.  H.  Turner, 

D.D.,  460. 
Celebrated  Jesuits,    By  Rev«  W.  H. 

Rule,  462. 
Christ  our  Life.    By  J.  Angus,  D.D., 

463. 
The  Incarnate  Son  of  God.    By  Rev. 

H.  W.  Williams,  464. 
Memorials  of  Early  Christianity.   3y 

J.  G.  Miall,  465. 
Philosophy  of  Atheism.    By  Rev.  B. 

Godwin,  D.D.,  466. 


O. 


Obituabt,  244 ;  502. 

On  the  bunning  of  St.  Paitl,  407*412 ; 
the  correct  translation  of  ASi^A^r,  407 ; 
classical  use  of  the  word,  408 ;  his 
running  manifest,  ib,;  happiness  of 
those  who  thus  run,  410 ;  the  proof  of 
disdpleship,  ib,;  Grotius  upon  the 
passage,  412,  note. 


P. 


Peshito  version  of  the  Old  Testameiit, 
its  antiquity  and  value,  153. 


B. 


RxYERS  OF  Damascus,  tqf,  245-262; 
natural  features  reoiain  unchanged, 
245 ;  only  two  rivers  in  the  district  of 
Damascus,  246:  identification,  ib,; 
et^mologv  of  Abana,  247;  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Barada,  ib*;  its  course, 
248,  256  ;  the  ancient  Abila,  and  ac- 
curacy of  Luke,  i6.  ,*  seat  of  a  bishopric 
early  in  the  Christian  era,  251 ;  M- 
tacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Moslems, 
A.]>.  634,  i&.  /  site  of  the  citv,  252 ;  re- 
mains, 253 ;  inscriptions,  tb, ;  tombs, 
254;  former  grandeur,  255;  'Ain- 
Ftjeh,  256  {  aqueducts,  257;  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  258;  the  two  lakes, 
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260 ;  statistics  of  Damascus  and.  its 
suburbs',  261;  physical  geography, 
262. 


S. 


Samabitan  Pentateuch,  ok  the,  298- 
327 ;  certain  truth  of  the  word  of  God, 
298  i  nature  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, ib, ;  age,  299 ;  variations,  ib. 
omissions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  300 
proofs  of  intentional  violation,  301 
repetitions  in  the  Samaritan,  305 ;  con- 
finned  Exodus  XX.  1 7,  by  an  ancient 

^  Syriac  MS.,  306 ;  agreement  of  the 
smaller  repetitions  with  the  Septua- 
^nt,  911 ;  probability  of  their  authen- 
ticity, ib, ;  actual  additions,  312  ; 
minor  discrepancies  with  the  Hebrew, 
ib. ;  causes  and  sources  of  variation, 
313;  the  essay  of  Gesenius,  314;  his 
assertions  and  explanations  examined 
and  refuted,  315-323;  Bishop  Marsh 
on  the  Ahevi  Letters,  324 ;  Gesenius 
on  its  agreement  with  the  Septuagint, 
325 ;  influence  of  his  opinion  on  the 
learned,  326. 

Schwarze,  his  edition  of  the  Memphitic 
gospels,  162;  authorities,  ib,;  its  want 
of  independence  and  perspicuity,  163. 

Scriptures,  the,  agreement  between  them, 
and  the  Medo-Persian  chronology  of 
Herodotus,  16,  riote;  21,  note. 

Scripture  Silence,  its  meaning,  398  etseq. 

Scrivener,  Rev.  F.  H,,  his  collation  of 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  see  Col- 
ultion  of  the  Gospels. 

SCTTHIAM  DOMINION   IN   AsiA,  THE,  1- 

34;  the  reformation  in  Judah  and 
Israel  under  Josiah,  1 ;  probable  con- 
temporary weakness  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  2;  Scythian  invasion,  4; 
authenticity  of  Herodotus'  account,  6 ; 
confirmatory  points,  8,  note ;  the  li^ht 
thrown  upon  the  question  by  Lydian 
history,  9 ;  date  of  the  Solar  eclipse 
which  terminated  the  war  between 
Alyattes  and  Cyaxares,  12;  agree- 
ment between  the  Lydian  and  Median 
chronology  of  Herodotus,  14 ;  the 
siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  16; 
the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Judith 

auite  fictitious,  17;  interval  between 
iie  flight  of  the  Cimmerians  and  their 
pursuit  by  the  Scythians,  19 ;  and  20, 
note ;  peace  and  amity  between  Cya- 
xares and  Astyages,  21 ;  the  breaking 
up  of  Assyrian  power  in  Samaria 
early  in  Josiah's  teign,  22;  submis- 
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sion  to  him  of  the  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes,  23  j  reflections  suggested  by 
the  narrative,  24;  Josiah  predicted, 
25 ;  Addenda,  27-34  ;  objections  to 
fixing  the  date  of  the  eclipse  so  late  as 
585  B.C.,  27 ;  length  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  28 ;  Babylonian  history^,  31 ; 
£^ptian  chronology,  33 ;  locality  of 
the  last  battle  between  Cyaxares  and 
Alyattes,  ib, ;  identification  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  proofs  of  his  great- 
ness, 31,  note* 

Septuagint,  the,  its  place  among  the  ver- 
sions and  authority,  151 ;  its  additions 
to  the  Hebrew  text  agreeing  with  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  311. 

SiNAiTic  Inscriptions,  the,  328-34^; 
Mr.  Forster's  alphabet,  328;  decy- 
pherment  of  the  nrst  inscription,  330 ; 
the  Arabic  and  the  translation,  ib,; 
rashness  and  excessive  confidence  of 
Mr.  Forster,  332;  the  battle  of  Re- 
phidim,  333 ;  objections  to  the  theory 
of  decypherment,  336 ;  on  the  use  of 
Arabic  in  the  inscriptions,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Hebrew  language,  337; 
the  one  primeval  language,  339;  in- 
correctness of  Mr.  Forster's  transla- 
tions, 340;  his  misrepresentations  of 
Professor  Beer,  341 ;  Cosmas,  342 ; 
character  of  the  inscriptions,  ib, ;  re- 
searches of  Lepsius,  344. 

Slavery  and  the  Quo  Testament, 
125-145 ;  slavery  in  its  essence,  125 ; 
kinds  of  slavery,  126;  the  greatest  of 
all  wrongs,  127  ;  slavery  in  the  great 
Oriental  empires,  i/>. ;  its  universal 
prevalence,  127 ;  the  slaves  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, 128;  their  condition,  129; 
slavery  in  Egypt,  130;  manstealing 
prohibited  by  Moses,  131;  also  the 
enslaving  of  their  Hebrew  brethren, 
132  ;  lenity  of  &e  Mosaic  slave  code, 
133;  the  evidence  of  the  Bible,  134; 
no  justification  for  its  existence  now, 
ib. ;  slavery  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
135;  in  Rome,  ib,;  despotism  and 
slavery  inseparable,  136 ;  Roman  law, 
ib. ;  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  re- 
public, 138;  and  its  universality  in 
the  empire,  139 ;  condition  of  the 
slaves,  142;  perilous  to  families  and 
the  state,  143;  productive  of  conspi- 
racies and  rebellions,  144;  the  chief 
cause  of  the  down&ll  of  the  empire, 
145. 

Solar  Eclipse,  the,  which  terminated  the 
war  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes, 
12. 

Strange,  Mr.  T.  L.,  his  work  The  Light 
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&f  Prophecy y  36;  his  theory  of  the 
apocalyptic  seals,  38;  and  tne  tmm- 
pets,  40;  his  principal  error,  42;  in- 
congmities  and  absurdities,  43 ;  the 
^even  last  plagnes,*  44 ;  millennial  theo- 
ries, 45 ;  his  observations  on  Mr.  El- 
liott's work,  47. 

Synagogues,  date  of  their  institution, 
108. 

Striac  Metrical  Literature,  389- 
397  ;  introduction,  389 ;  origin,  390  ; 
use  of  by  Bardesanes  the  Gnostic, 
391;  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus, 
ib, ;  The  Repentance  of  Nineveh,  392 ; 
description  of  Paradise,  394;  com- 
mendation of  Dr.  Burgess's  transla- 
tion, 396. 


Syriac  yersion  of  the  Old  Testament,  its 
yalue,  153 ;  necessity  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, 157. 


T. 


Tre^Ues,  Dr.,  his  commentary  on  Da- 
rnel, 51 ;  on  the  non-identity  of  the 
papal  system  with  Antichrist,  54. 


w. 

Wilkins,    Darid,    his    edition   of  the 
Memphitic  New  Testament,  161. 
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